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PREFACE 

IN  SPITE  of  the  influence  of  Islam,  which  tends  to 
level  down  national  aspirations,  Egypt,  under  the 
process  of  R^eneration,  has  awakened  to  consciousness  as 
a  nation.  The  creators  of  Modem  Egypt,  and  the  master* 
builder,  Viscount  Cromer,  have  founded  their  work  of  reform 
on  Equality  and  Justice.  The  development  of  the  Nile  lands 
now  enters  on  a  phase  of  expansion  inseparably  associated 
with  the  fortunes  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  title  given  to  this  book  sufficiently  indicates  its  scope. 
Formerly,  in  the  rampant  days  of  Internationalism,  there  was 
a  Question  in  Egypt  as  to  her  future  destiny.  That  has  now 
been  answered — irrevocably — in  the  terms  of  British  h^e- 
mony.  But  there  remains  a  Problem,  as  to  the  means  by 
which  Egypt  shall  achieve  her  enumcipation  from  Inter- 
national Control.  It  is  a  problem  that  may  be  dissociated 
from  the  direct  issues  of  the  Eastern  Question,  on  which  it 
impinges,  because  the  political  future  of  Egypt  is  no  longer 
enshrouded  in  doubt  An  inexorable  law  of  History  commits 
her  to  the  protection  of  the  leading  maritime  Power.  The 
events  of  the  last  few  years  confirm  this  as  the  natural  solu- 
tion of  the  Egyptian  Problem.  The  prospects  of  the  future 
herald  it  as  the  highest  destiny  for  Egypt  herself.  Turkish 
suzerainty  is  a  myth — a  diplomatic  fiction.  International 
Control  is  now  an  anachronism — a  tax  upon  freedom  :  black- 
mail, blood-money. 

A  physician's  diagnosis  springs  from  a  searching  analysis 
of  the  history  of  a  case.  I,  too,  have  been  compelled  to 
traverse  the  paths  by  which  Egypt  has  arrived  at  her  present 
position  of  dependence  on  the  Mistress  of  the  Seas.  Since 
physical  factors  influence  or  determine  political  issues  and 
results,  I  have  based  my  enquiry  on  the  principles  of 
Geography.     Since  the   Nile  Valley  is  under  the  domina- 
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tion  of  Great  Britain,  I  have  been  constrained  to  examine 
the  genesis  and  to  outline  the  course  of  British  Imperial 
Policy,  in  order  to  identify  its  aims  with  the  development 
and  expansion  of  Egypt. 

Every  factor  of  importance,  every  event  of  significance, 
and  every  document  of  consequence  should  be  presented, 
and  their  bearing  on  the  question  at  issue  defined,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  true  perception  of  the  International  Situation  in 
Egypt.  This  evidence  I  have  endeavoured  to  produce,  in  its 
entirety.  Detailed  deductions  may,  of  course,  in  consequence 
of  the  complexity  of  the  case,  be  open  to  adverse  criticism  : 
but  accomplished  facts  speak  for  themselves,  and  confirm  in 
a  remarkable  d^ree  the  verdict  of  History.  Egypt  must 
necessarily  fall  under  the  exclusive  control  of  maritime 
primacy. 

The  heads  of  my  argument  are  given  in  the  annexed 
Table  (No.  i),  in  a  natural  sequence  of  cause  and  effect. 
The  divisions  of  my  subject  and  the  order  of  their  presenta- 
tion conform,  in  principle,  to  this  arrangement  of  the  material. 
Details  are  to  some  extent  relegated  to  foot-notes. 

From  an  examination  of  physical  factors  (Part  I)  I  derive 
the  organic  unity  of  the  Nile  Valley.  In  Parts  II  to  IV, 
inclusive,  I  produce  the  internal  and  external  factors  which, 
in  their  cumulative  effect,  point  to  its  political  unity  under 
the  Power  holding  the  Command  of  the  Sea  and  already 
exercising  a  de  facto  Protectorate.  The  Political  Situation 
in  Egypt  (Part  V)  demonstrates  the  instability  of  Egyptian 
institutions  ;  and  an  elaborate  Survey  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Administration  (Part  VI),  dealing  with  all  the  Departments 
of  State,  illustrates  the  extent  to  which  these  depend  on 
British  Control  and  initiative.  International  Interests  are 
shown  to  predominate  and  centre  in  the  Suez  Canal  (Part 
VII).  And  in  Part  VIII,  I  have  sought  the  most  natural 
solution  of  the  Egyptian  Problem.  That  the  solution  which 
I  advocate  is  inevitable,  may  be  gathered  from  the  concluding 
Parts  of  my  work  (IX  and  X).  In  or  before  the  year  1905, 
a  British  Protectorate,  or  its  equivalent,  must,  in  my  opinion, 
be  proclaimed  throughout  the  Valley  of  the  Nile. 
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X  PREFACE 

During  the  two  Winters  (1896- 1898)  which  I  spent  in 
Egypt,  much  of  my  time  was  occupied  in  examining  the 
political  situation,  with  which  I  was  well  acquainted  in 
theory,  and  in  collecting  material  for  my  work.  The  plan 
of  this  book  was  laid  down  in  1897  ;  and  from  that  I  have 
not  found  it  necessary  to  diverge.  Personal  reasons  pre- 
cluded an  earlier  issue :  but  the  delay  has  had  its  ad- 
vantages. I  am  now  in  a  position  to  affirm  what,  two 
years  ago,  I  ventured  merely  to  predict  The  reconquest 
of  the  Sudan  and  the  establishment  of  an  Anglo-Egyptian 
Condominium,  being  accomplished  facts,  have  made  all  the 
difference  in  political  speculations. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
officials,  who  supplied  me  with  Government  Reports  and 
gave  me  the  facilities  usually  accorded  to  accredited  en- 
quirers, but  not  in  any  d^free  to  their  co-operation.  That 
is  not  expected  of  British  officials,  especially  in  Egypt.  My 
views  are  not  inspired,  though  they  are  commonly  and 
avowedly  shared,  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of 
reform.  I  do  not,  therefore,  claim  any  official  imprimatur. 
My  cardinal  source  of  inspiration  was  the  luminous  work  of 
Sir  Alfred  Milner,  England  in  Egypt^  which  serves  as  a 
Shorter  Catechism  for  the  Khedivial  officials,  and  suffices  as 
a  paint  de  depart  for  a  competent  observer.  The  Annual 
Reports  of  Lord  Cromer^  and  the  Egyptian  Government 
Reports  have  been  my  main  sources  of  reference.  These 
and  other  acknowledgments  have  been  made  in  the  text. 

The  only  Egyptian  official  who  took  any  material  interest 
in  my  work  was  the  enlightened  Under-Secretar}"  for  Public 
Instruction,  H.  E.  Yakub  Artin  Pasha,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 

^  Lord  Cromer's  Report  for  1899  was  received  after  my  MS.  was  completed  : 
but,  in  the  revision,  I  have  given  effect  to  additional  statistics,  etc.  My  informa- 
tion is  therefore  up  to  date. 

These  admirable  Reports  by  her  Majesty's  Agent  and  Consul-Gencral,  on  the 
Finances,  Administration,  and  Condition  of  Egypt,  have  been  of  the  greatest 
service  to  me  :  and,  in  places  where  the  authoritative  views  of  Lord  Cromer  are 
specially  pregnant,  I  have  quoted  them  at  length.  The  Reader  will  observe  that, 
in  my  rrferences^  the  dmte  of  these  Reports  is  the  year  of  their  publication  as 
Parliameniary  Papers, 
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for  much  sympathetic  encouragement  and  co-operation — in 
particular,  for  his  scholarly  collaboration  in  the  sub-section 
dealing  with  *  Egypt  of  the  Past' 

My  object  is  to  educate  public  opinion,  at  home  and 
abroad,  and,  especially,  to  influence  those  who  may  be  in  a 
position  to  promote  a  pacific  solution  of  the  Egyptian  Pro- 
blem. Recognition  of  general  principles  and  of  the  true 
significance  of  accomplished  facts  may  not  be  a  deterrent  to 
opposition  :  but,  at  least,  this  should  help  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  Lord  Cromer,  in  our  great  work  of  reform,  and  to 
support  British  policy  in  Egypt.  As  to  the  electorate,  which 
endorses  that  policy,  no  doubt  many  people,  after  the  fall 
of  Omdurman,  leapt  intuitively  to  conclusions  which  I 
have  laboriously  built  up :  but,  since  a  British  Protectorate 
over  Egypt  should,  in  view  of  the  opposition  and  risks  it  is 
likely  to  encounter,  be  supported  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  nation,  I  trust  that  my  work  may  help  to  convert  sceptics 
and  to  encourage  waverers  in  the  pathway  of  empire  which 
circumstances  have  imposed  on  us. 

A.  SILVA  WHITE 

London  .*  ix/  May  1899 
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I 

PHYSICAL    FACTORS 

i     THE    BASIN    OF    THE    NILE 

EGYPT  is — to  use  the  phrase  of  Herodotus — the  'gift  *  Gift  of  tfa* 
of  the  Nile.'  This  cardinal  principle  of  political 
dependence  on  physical  conditions  should  be  kept  steadily 
in  view.  It  is  only  by  understanding  the  interaction  between 
physical  and  political  phenomena,  that  we  can  hope  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  rational  policy  in  Egypt  and  the  Sudan. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  for  me  to  define  the  physical 
factors  which  control  the  political  and  economical  situation 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile. 

The  mighty  river,  which  the  ancients  worshipped  as  aNUebasia 
God,  issuing  from  its  lake-reservoirs,  drains  nearly  the  whole 
of  North-East  Africa.  Its  catchment-basin  is  so  vast,  that 
the  area  of  one  hundred  British  Isles  might  be  contained  in 
it.  Its  length,  from  the  principal  source-streams,  situated 
close  to  the  Tanganyika  watershed  at  an  altitude  of  over 
7000  feet,  is  not  less  than  4000  miles.  The  watershed 
confining  its  basin  approaches  very  near  to  the  source- 
country,  but  widens  out  enormously  in  the  Upper  and 
Middle  r^ions,  closing  in  gradually  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lower  Nile  until  it  mei^es  in  the  Deltaic  flats. 

The  Red   Sea  drainage-area,  with  its  short  wadis,  is  of  Contiguous' 
relatively    slight    hydrographical    importance.      The   water-  mreM 
parting   between   the   Nile  and   the   Red   Sea   passes   over 
desert  country,  for  the  most  part  occupied  by  barren  hills, 
although  mountains  of  over  6000  feet  are  found  and,  near 
Abyssinia,  even  as  high  as  8000  feet. 

An  enclosed   hydrographical  basin  between  the  sea  and 
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Abyssinia  embraces  a  large  portion  of  Somaliland ;  and  there 
is  another  inland  basin,  or  riverless  region,  extending  along 
the  Continental  axis  between  the  Nile  watershed  and  the 
Indian  Ocean  drainage-area,  which  reaches  from  Abyssinia 
in  the  north  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  in 
the  south.  This  is  for  the  most  part  an  arid  steppe,  the  in- 
terest and  importance  of  which  centres  in  Lake  Rudolf,  to 
the  north  of  which  are  some  fine  grass-lands. 
Qfianic  Voitf  I  mention  these  contiguous  hydrographical  areas  in  order 
to  illustrate  the  organic  unity  of  the  Nile  Valley.  Physically 
speaking,  the  Nile  basin  is  isolated  by  the  prevalence  of  desert 
and  steppe-lands  which  entirely  surround  its  watershed,  ex- 
cept in  the  remote  south-west  where  it  joins  that  of  the  Congo. 
Vtgvutioo  The  zone  of  desert,  which  girdles  the  Earth  and  raises 
inimical  barriers  to  migration,  is  supreme  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Red  Sea.  The  Middle  and  Lower  Nile — 
traversing  the  Libyan,  Nubian,  and  Arabian  deserts — carries 
only  a  thin  thread  of  vegetation  through  the  thirsty  land 
of  the  Pharaohs.  With  the  exception  of  the  Province  of 
Dongola,  a  pitiless  desert  reigns  between  Asw4n  and  Berber. 
The  arid  steppes  that  prevail  between  Berber  and  Fashoda 
extend  to  the  fertile  uplands  of  Abyssinia.  But  south  of 
Fashoda  and  the  Sobat  confluence,  we  enter  the  prairie  lands 
of  the  Upper  Nile  and  encounter  the  rich  vegetation  of  the 
Bahr  el-Ghazal  and  Equatorial  Provinces. 
Quel  Oases  occur  in  many  regions  of  comparative  depression 
throughout  the  desert  area,  deriving  their  water  by  infiltra- 
tion from  the  Nile  or  from  other  sources  of  subterranean 
supply.  In  Upper  Egypt,  Nile  water  is  tapped  at  depths 
not  exceeding  35  feet,  even  in  summer.  Throughout  the 
Delta  and  Nile  Valley,  as  far  south  as  Esneh,  there  exists  a 
deposit  of  water-bearing  sands  about  50  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  land.  ^ 
cumata  It  is  Only  necessary  to  remember  that  the  Nile  Valley 
extends  between  the  Equator  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
that  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  approaches  close  to  AswAn,  in 

^  At  Tanta,  water  is  tapped  at  75  feet.     But  in  the  Fajram,  borings  to  a 
depth  of  485  feet  yielded  no  result 
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order  to  realise  the  general  character  of  the  climate,  which 
in  the  oiain  is  Tropical.  Between  the  Equatorial  and 
Dongola  Provinces  and  on  the  Red  Sea  Littoral,  the  actual 
mean  tenperature  of  the  year  exceeds  80"  Fahr.  Elsewhere, 
it  varies  between  72*"  and  So**  Fahr.,  except  in  Lower  Egypt 
and  Abyssinia,  where  the  variation  is  from  64°  to  72°  Fahr. 
The  nean  annual  range  of  temperature  increases  as  the 
desert  is  approached.  In  the  fertile  regions  of  the  Upper 
Nile  it  3  inconsiderable,  rarely  exceeding  10°  Fahr.  and  in 
places  (lear  the  Equator)  falling  below  5°  Fahr.  Between 
Lado  anl  Khartum  there  is  a  difference  of  from  10®  to  20® 
Fahr.  betveen  the  coldest  and  the  warmest  month  of  the  year. 
Between  Khartum  and  Cairo  the  difference  is  from  20°  to 
30""  Fah  But  in  the  deserts  the  range  is  as  much  as  30** 
to  40**  Bhr. 

The  lumal  range,  which  is  considerable,  does  not  com- 
pensate ^r  the  absence  of  seasonal  changes,  if  regarded  as  a 
factor  o  health ;  nor  does  altitude  above  sea-level  secure 
immunit  from  the  stress  of  climate,  which  is  specially  trying 
to  Euroeans  on  account  of  the  high  relative  humidity 
(over  7<p)er  cent)  that  prevails  over  a  great  portion  of  the 
continei  of  Africa. 

The  [ile  rises  in  a  region  of  almost  perpetual  rains.     It  RaiafBU 
is  re-ii>rced  by  sub-soil  springs  and  the  heavy  rainfall  in 
its  wesm  Equatorial  basin.     The  mean  discharge  of  the 
Victori  Nyanza  is   probably  not   less  than  one  thousand 
cubic  ctres  per  second. 

Thcainfall  over  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Nyanzas,  at 
Gondoro  (IsmaTlia),  and  over  the  upper  parts  of  the  Sobat, 
Blue  He,  and  Atbara,  is  about  80  inches  in  the  year ;  and 
in  the  western  source-region  of  the  Nile  it  approaches 
100  iiies.^ 

In  e  eastern  half  of  the  Bahr  el-Ghazal,  the  lower  half 
of  thoobat,  and  the  middle  r^ion  of  the  Atbara,  the  annual 
rainfa  is  not  more  than  40  inches.     The  western  half  of 

^  T)  heavy  rainfall  may  be  contrasted,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  with 
the  meannual  rainfall  of  the  British  Isles,  which  varies  from  25  to  40  inches  on 
the  Eatoasts  and  from  40  to  over  80  inches  on  the  West  Coasts. 
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the  Bahr  el-Ghazal  has  a  rainfall  of  about  20  inches  in  the 
course  of  the  year ;  whilst  the  Bahr  el- Arab  and  the  outer 
zones  of  the  Blue  and  White  Niles  and  of  the  Atbara  have 
probably  not  more  than  10  inches.  From  Berber  to  the  sea, 
the  Nile  passes  through  a  rainless  zone,  in  which  only  occa- 
sional showers  occur.^ 

The  popular  fallacy,  that  the  rainfall  of  Egypc  has  in- 
creased on  account  of  more  land  being  brougit  under 
cultivation  {ix,  irrigation),  is  without  foundation.  Rainfall 
is  not  produced  by  such  petty  local  conditions,  although 
these  may  affect  the  humidity  of  the  air. 
RAiny  Seasons  In  the  region  of  the  great  Lakes  the  rainy  seison  lasts 
from  March  to  December.  Elsewhere  it  is  as  fallows : — 
April  to  November  at  Gondokoro ;  June  to  No^mber  in 
the  valley  of  the  Sobat ;  April  to  September  in  the  Bahr 
el-Ghazal ;  July  to  September  at  Khartum ;  July  to 
August  in  Darfur  and  Kordoian  ;  light  rains  ir  January 
and  February,  and  heavy  rains  from  the  middle  of  April 
to  September,  in  Abyssinia. 

Over  all  these  regions  the  maximum  rainfall  5  in  the 
month  of  August. 
Water-snppiy  In  the  desert  hills  east  and  west  of  the  Nile,  ccasional 
showers  of  rain  are  immediately  absorbed  and  drin  down 
the  wadis  conducting  to  the  river.  In  all  the  principal 
valleys  of  Egypt  Proper,  and  in  some  of  the  smder  ones, 
draining  into  the  Nile,  there  are  small  wells  fron6  to  10 
feet  deep.  The  water-supply  of  Egypt  Proper  lost  free 
from  contamination  is  obtained  from  the  coars*  marine 
yellow  quartz  sands  underlying  a  thickness  of  aout  50 
feet  of  Nile  sand  and  mud.  The  thickness  f  these 
marine  sands  has  never  been  ascertained  ;  and  :  Zaga- 
zig,  in  the  Royal  Society's  boring,  345  feet  wer€  pierced 
without  coming  to  rock,  of  which  the  top  20  feetvere  of 
Nile  sand   and   mud.*      Even   when   the   natives  btain  a 

^  The  data  concerning  rainfall  are  taken  from  the  Egyptian  Cvemment 
Report,  Perennial  Irrigation  (1894).  On  the  whole,  these  figures  aifoelow  the 
commonly  accepted  estimates. 

'  Cf.  Captain  Lyons'  Geological  Survey  Report  for  1897. 
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pure-water  supply,  as  at  Tanta,  they  will  not  avail  them- 
selves of  it,  preferring  fo  drink  from  the  Nile. 

ii   THE   RIVER    NILE 

In  describing  the  course  of  the  Nile  from  its  source 
to  the  sea,  I  propose  to  recognise  the  following  natural 
divisions  of  its  hydrographic  system  : 

(a)   The  Upper  Nile,  from  the  Lakes  to  the  confluence  of  Natural 

divisiaiu 

the  Blue  and  White  Niles.  This  is  the  r^ion  of  tributaries, 
all  of  which  are  included  with  the  exception  of  the  Atbara, 
which  is  not  a  permanent  stream.  Khartum  stands  at  the 
point  of  this  important  confluence,  about  midway  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  and  in  the  very  centre  of  its  hydrographic 
system. 

{b)  The  Middle  Nile^  from  Khartum  to  Asw4n.  This  is 
the  region  of  Cataracts,  the  bed  of  the  river  being  obstructed 
at  six  localities,  where  there  are  rapids.  Aswdn  stands  at 
the  foot  of  this  stretch  of  interrupted  navigation. 

(r)  The  Lower  Nile^  from  AswAn  to  the  apex  of  the 
Delta  (Barrage).  Cairo  stands  near  the  foot  of  this  open 
waterway,  and  is  the  political  and  administrative  centre. 

(^)  The  DeltUy  or  Garden  of  Egypt,  pierced  in  all  direc- 
tions by  irrigating  canals  and  navigable  waterways.  The 
Nile  reaches  the  sea  through  the  Rosetta  and  Damietta 
mouths.  Within  this  comparatively  small  area  is  gathered 
the  wealth,  the  industry,  and  the  bulk  of  the  population  of 
Egypt     Alexandria  is  the  commercial  capital. 

Bearing  these  broad  distinctions  in  mind,  we  may  now 
proceed  to  a  closer  examination  of  the  river.  Among  the 
geographical  memorabilia  which  I  am  constrained  to  intro- 
duce under  this  section  of  my  subject,  none  are  more 
important  than   the  question  of  natural  communications. 

{a)   The  Upper  Nile 

The    source-country  of  the   Nile    is   located    within    an  Soarce-couatn 
immense   irregular  triangle,  the   apex  of  which   is  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  its  SE.  and  SW.  branches. 
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The  Victoria  Nyanza,  receiving  tributary  streams  from 
all  sides,  is  the  largest  lake  in  Africa.  It  is  estimated  to 
equal  the  area  of  Scotland.  The  Nile,  issuing  from  this 
immense  reservoir,  which  is  situated  3900  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  plunges  over  the  Ripon  Falls.  Here  the  stream 
is  400  yards  in  breadth,  and  drops   13   feet 

Breaking  through  the  rocky  barrier  on  the  northern 
borders  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  forming  by  the  way  many 
enlargements  of  its  channel,  the  Nile  passes  over  the  Karuma 
and  Murchison  Falls,  between  which  are  uninterrupted 
rapids,  and  precipitates  into  the  Albert  Nyanza.  The 
latter  lake — 1600  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Victoria — 
is  the  third  reservoir  of  the  Nile,  since  it  is  connected  with 
a  second  and  higher-lying  reservoir,  the  Albert  Edward 
Nyanza. 

Lake  Albert  Edward — 3307  feet  above  sea- level — and 
its  outlet,  the  Semliki  river,  receive  innumerable  tributary 
streams  from  the  high  mountain-mass,  or  massifs  of 
Ruwenzori. 

The  head-waters  of  the  Nile  are  therefore  united  in 
the  Albert  Nyanza,  the  importance  of  which,  as  a  regulat- 
ing basin,  should  be  borne  in  mind. 
White  Nile  From  the  head  of  Lake  Albert,  the  White  Nile  issues  as 
a  deep  and  majestic  stream,  bound  on  iti  long  journey  to 
the  Mediterranean.  With  scarcely  any  velocity  or  slope, 
the  river  pursues  an  even  course  for  125  miles  to  Dufli. 
Passing  through  a  valley  flanked  on  either  side  by  mountains 
which  recede  as  the  river  flows  north — eventually  leaving 
only  a  few  sentinel  groups  to  mark  its  banks — the  Nile  soon 
leaves  the  plateau-country  finally  behind  and  enters  the 
grass-lands,  where  its  banks  are  lost  in  extensive  swamps. 

Below  Dufli,  at  a  sharp  bend  in  the  river,  the  Fola  Rapids 
occur  and  continue  as  a  torrent  for  125  miles,  to  a  short 
distance  above  Gondokoro.  From  Gondokoro  to  Bor  (74 
miles)  there  is  a  rapid  fall,  and  the  river  is  confined  to  a 
single  channel.  From  Bor  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bahr  el- 
Ghazal  (236  miles)  the  river  has  a  feeble  slope  and  flows 
through  the  numerous  channels  of  the  Sudd  r^ion.      Here 
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the  matted  and  decaying  v^etation  obstructs  navigation 
very  heavily :  it  has  to  be  cut  through  and  kept  moving  in 
order  to  secure  a  free  channel. 

The  Bahr  el-Ghazal,  striking  the  Nile  almost  at  a  right-angle  Bahr  ^i^shtuad 
to  its  course,  contributes  the  large  supply  of  water  which 
its  tributaries  gather  from  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Congo- 
Nile  watershed.  At  the  confluence  of  the  Bahr  el-Ghazal 
a  large  lake  is  formed,  which,  in  the  summer  months,  when 
the  discharge  of  the  rjver  is  feeble,  acts  as  a  vast  evaporating 
basin  and  is  therefore  a  source  of  loss  to  the  White  Nile. 
The  decaying  v^etation  at  this  spot  colours  the  river 
throughout  its  course  to  Cairo,  during  certain  times  of  the 
year. 

The  basin  of  the  Bahr  el-Ghazal,  with  which  is  associated 
that  of  the  Bahr  el-Arab,  is  a  region  of  dense  Tropical 
vegetation.  It  is  one  of  the  most  promising  exploitation 
areas  in  the  Egyptian  Sudan,  being  very  fertile,  well  wooded, 
and  well  watered.  But  the  Stuid  seriously  hampers  com- 
munications. 

The  united  stream,  a  little  lower  down  (62  miles),  re^sobat 
ceives  through  its  right-bank  the  periodic  waters  of  the 
Sobat,  draining  from  the  southern  extension  of  the  Abys- 
sinian highlands.  With  this  accession  to  its  strength,  the 
White  Nile  takes  up  a  definite  northern  course  and  flows  as 
a  bold  though  sluggish  river,  for  560  miles,  to  Khartum. 

The  action  of  the  current,  the  whole  way  to  the  sea,  is 
on  the  right-bank,  owing  to  the  prevailing  north-westerly 
winds.     Tributaries  drive  the  water  to  the  opposite  banks. 

At    Khartum,  the  Blue   and   White   Niles   mingle  their  Khartum 
waters.      Situated   in   the  very  heart  of  the  hydrographic 
system  of  the  Nile,   1280  feet  above  sea-level  and    1865 
miles   from  the  Mediterranean,  Khartum  is  essentially  the 
metropolis  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan. 

The    Blue    Nile,    originating   in   the    Alpine    heights    ofBtneNUe 
Abyssinia,  is  in  itself  an  important  river-system.     It,  too, 
like    the    White    Nile,   has    its   lake-reservoir, — the   Tsana, 
situated  5840  feet  above  sea-level  and  covering  an  area  of 
1 1 60  square  miles.     Out  of  this  high-level  lake  the  Blue 
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Nile  issues  from  the  south,  pursuing  a  very  irregular  course^ 
for  839  miles,  up  to  its  union  with  the  White  Nile  at 
Khartum.  The  river  is  comparatively  clear  in  the  summer, 
but  in  Flood  (from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  end  of 
October)  it  is  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  owing  to  the 
alluvia  held  in  suspension.  During  the  Flood  season,  the 
Blue  and  White  Niles  dischai^e  an  equal  volume  of  water ; 
but  in  the  summer  the  latter  is  the  chief  source  of  supply. 
At  the  confluence,  the  river  is  lowest  in  April  and  highest 
in  September. 
Abytsinia  Abyssinia  represents  an  important  nucleus  in  the  catch- 
ment-basin of  the  Nile.  Its  picturesquely  sculptured  high- 
lands rise  on  two  sides  from  forbidding  steppes.  In  the 
north  the  country  falls  in  gentle  declivities  and  in  low  hills 
to  the  desert  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  In  the 
south  it  is  united  by  isolated  groups  of  mountains  and  high- 
level  valleys  with  the  main  axis  of  the  continent  In  the 
east  the  mountains  are  abrupt  and  precipitous ;  and  prac- 
tically no  drainage  waters  find  their  way  in  that  direction. 
But  in  the  west  die  slopes  are  more  gradual ;  and  on  that 
side  they  carry  tributary  waters  to  the  Nile.  The  highest 
peaks  of  Abyssinia  are  evenly  distributed,  several  attaining 
altitudes  approaching  15,000  feet.  But,  owing  to  the 
mountainous  character  of  the  country,  its  torrential  rivers 
pursue  very  tortuous  and  destructive  courses. 

(b)   The  Middle  Nile 

The  United  From  Khartum,  the  Nile,  as  a  sober  and  respectable 
stream  that  has  abandoned  the  frolics  of  its  youth,  enters  a 
new  phase,  and  one  which  is  often  experienced  by  man  in 
the  middle  course  of  life :  serious  troubles  come.  It  has  to 
contend  against  a  hostile  environment  and  to  struggle  for 
mere  existence.  It  soon  receives,  it  is  true,  a  small  increase 
of  power  from  the  tributary  waters  of  the  Atbara  ;  but  from 
thence  to  the  sea  its  onward  course  is  unaided  and  a  very 
exhausting  one  indeed.  The  Nile  has  to  traverse  1600 
miles,  for  the  most  part  through  the  most  arid  desert  in  the 
world,  which  seriously  saps  its  strength,  before  it  relinquishes 
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the  burden  of  its  existence  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

The  Atbara  is  fed  by  the  torrents  of  Abyssinia.  The  Atbara 
Although  its  river-bed  is  dry  in  the  summer,  it  is  a  con- 
siderable stream  in  Flood  (July  to  October:  maximum  in 
August).  Being  heavily  charged  with  volcanic  detritus,  the 
Atbara  provides  a  large  proportion  of  the  fertilising  mud 
which  the  Nile  carries  in  Flood. 

Between  Khartum  and  Asw^n — a  distance  of  1 124  The  Cataracts 
miles — there  are  351  miles  of  broken  water  and  rapids 
(commonly  called  the  Cataracts)  with  an  aggregate  fall  of 
656  feet,  and  773  miles  of  free  channel  with  a  total  drop  of 
3 1 2  feet.  The  details  in  regard  to  these  barriers  to  naviga- 
tion are  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  the  description 
that  follows. 

The  Sixth  Cataract  begins  52  miles  below  Khartum  and 
ends  1 47  miles  from  the  Atbara  junction.  Its  length  is  not 
much  over  one  mile,  and  the  drop  in  the  river  is  about  20 
feet  Berber  is  15  miles  downstream  of  the  Atbara 
confluence. 

The  Fifth  Cataract  begins  28  miles  north  of  Berber.  It 
is  100  miles  in  length  and  has  three  principal  rapids.  The 
fall  in  the  river-bed  is  over  200  feet  Abu  Hamed  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  this  cataract. 

The  Fourth  Cataract  is  between  Abu  Hamed  and 
Dongola.  It  has  a  drop  of  160  feet  over  a  course  of  68 
miles.  Between  the  Fourth  and  the  Third  Cataracts  is  the 
town  of  Dongola. 

The  Third  Cataract  is  45  miles  long,  and  falls  36  feet 
It  has  two  rapids. 

The  Second  Cataract  is  73  miles  further  downstream,  and 
at  its  foot  lies  the  town  of  Wady  Haifa.  This,  the  famous 
Batn  el-Haggar,  or  '  belly  of  rocks,'  is  1 24  miles  in  length 
and  falls  216  feet     It  has  four  rapids. 

The  First  Cataract  is  214  miles  from  the  Second.  It  has 
a  drop  of  16  feet  in  3  miles.  The  mean  width  of  the 
river  is  over  500  yards  ;  and  the  mean  depths  are  30  feet 
in  flood  and  6\  feet  in  summer.     Asw^n  lies  at  its  foot 
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Professor  George  Forbes  has  reported  to  the  Egyptian 
Government  on  the  question  of  utilizing  the  Cataracts  as  a 
means  for  generating  electricity, 

(c)  The  Lower  Nile  (Aswdn  to  the  Barrage) 

Aaavigmbie  This  is  the  playground  of  tourists,  and  needs  no  detailed 
description.  The  slope  of  the  river  is  slight  in  places 
where  the  Nile  Valley  is  narrow  ;  its  width  is  contracted 
and  its  depth  considerable.  In  places  where  the  Valley  is 
broad,  converse  conditions  prevail. 

The  distance  from  Aswin  to  the  Barrage  is  605  miles,  in 
the  summer.  With  the  Nile  in  Flood  this  distance  is 
decreased  by  3 1  miles.  The  mean  velocity  of  the  stream 
in  Flood  ranges  between  6\  feet  and  3  J  feet  per  second, 
whilst  in  summer  it  is,  on  a  rough  average,  under  2  feet  per 
second. 

Cairo  stands  at  the  foot  of  this  navigable  waterway. 

TiMFaynm  Shut  in  on  all  sides  by  the  desert,  except  towards  the 
Nile  Valley,  with  which  it  is  united  by  a  narrow  passage, 
the  depression  of  the  Fayum  slopes  away  to  the  west  and 
terminates  in  a  wide,  shallow  lake,  78  square  miles  in  area. 
The  surface  of  the  lake  is  138  feet  below  sea-level  and  223 
feet  below  the  Nile  in  Flood.  Although  the  water  is  brackish, 
fish  of  the  fresh-water  type  abound. 
Zoology  A  complete  Survey  of  the  fish  of  the  Nile  is  about  to  be 
instituted.  The  Egyptian  Government  has  engaged  the  ser- 
vices of  a  specialist  to  make  a  complete  collection  of  Nile 
fish  ;  and  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum  will  assist 
in  working  out  scientific  details.  Protective  measures  will 
then  be  taken  to  prevent  wanton  destruction. 

{d)  The  Delta 

The  swift-running  stream  of  the  Nile  in  Flood  has  a 
tendency  to  heap  up  on  the  river-banks  deposits  of  loam  and 
sand,  which  gradually  increase  in  height  until  these  form  a 
deltaic  ridge.  This  ridge,  being  artificially  strengthened, 
confines  the  river  within  a  definite  course. 

The  Nile  empties  itself  into  the  sea  through  the  Rosetta 
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and  Damietta  mouths.  Behind  the  sandy  foreshore,  upon  a 
spit  of  which  the  town  of  Alexandria  is  built,  there  is  a 
diain  of  salt  lakes,  into  which  the  numerous  interlacing 
canals  of  the  Delta  drain  ofT  their  surplus  waters. 

iii   REGIME   OF   THE   RIVER 

Some  conception  of  the  regime  of  the  Nile  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  understand  the  system  of  irrigation,  upon  which 
the  prosperity  of  Egypt  depends.  Since  Egypt  is  the 
ancient  *  gift  of  the  Nile,'  its  irrigation  works  are  the  most 
precious  product  of  modem  progress.  Irrigation  in  Egypt 
takes  the  place  of  rainfall  in  other  countries.^ 

(a)  The  Nile  in  Flood 

The  green  harbingers  of  flood  from  the  swampy  region  wwte  NUe 
of  the  Upper  Nile  are  driven  down  the  river  by  the  heavy 
rains  which,  near  Gondokoro,  begin  in  April.  The  river  at 
this  spot  *  begins  to*  rise  in  the  middle  of  April,  and  reaches 
its  maximum  during  the  last  days  of  August  This  rise  is 
felt  at  Khartum  about  the  20th  of  May,  and  at  Aswin  about 
the  loth  of  June.  At  Cairo  the  green  water  announcing  the 
coming  flood  is  seen  about  the  20th  June. 

In  an  average  year,  the  discharge  of  the  White  Nile  at 
Khartum  begins  to  increase  on  the  20th  May.  This  increase 
is  maintained  to  the  15  th  or  20th  September,  when  the 
maximum  Flood  of  the  White  Nile  and  Sobat  reach  Khar- 
tum and  attain  a  dischai^e  of  4500  cubic  metres  per  second. 

The  Blue  Nile  begins  to  rise  fairly  rapidly  about  the  Biae  nuc 
5th  June,  and  reaches  its  ordinary  maximum  of  5500 
cubic  metres  per  second  by  about  the  25  th  August.  The 
maximum  Flood  of  the  Blue  and  White  Niles  (8000  cubic 
metres  per  second)  is  rarely  attained  before  the  sth 
September.  The  alluvial  deposits  brought  down  by  the 
Blue  Nile  reach  Aswin  about  the  15  th  of  July  and  Cairo 
ten  days  later. 

*  My  infonnation  in  this  section  is  derived  from  the  Egyptian  Government 
Report,  Perevmial  Irrigation  (1894).     Appendix  III. 

'  The  regulating  effect  of  the  great  Lakes  is  well  felt  at  Gondokoro,  which  is 
ooe  of  the  keys  for  understanding  the  flow  of  the  Nile. 
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Atban  After  this,  the  rise  of  the  river  is  rapid  :  for  the  Atbara  is 
in  Flood  shortly  after  the  Blue  Nile,  and  its  swollen  waters 
increase  with  great  rapidity.  The  discharge  of  the  Atbara 
in  Flood  is  from  3 400  to,  occasionally,  4900  cubic  metres 
per  second. 
AMwin  The  ordinary  maximum  discharge  of  the  Nile  at  Asw4n 
(10,000  cubic  metres  per  second)  is  generally  attained  on 
the  5th  September.  An  early  maximum  at  AswAn  is  usually 
followed  by  a  low  summer  supply  ;  whilst  a  late  maximum 
is  nearly  always  followed  by  a  high  summer  supply.  At 
Aswin,  where  the  Nile  enters  Egypt  Proper,  a  law  Nile 
Flood  is  about  21  feet,  a  mean  Nile  Flood  is  about  24^ 
feet,  a  Ai^A  Nile  Flood  is  about  27  feet 

RvBaffimcton  The  Sobat,  the  Blue  Nile,  and  the  Atbara  are  the  ruling 
factors  in  Flood  ;  and  the  White  Nile  is  the  ruling  factor 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Bgypt  Proper  The  Nile,  in  its  passage  through  Egypt,  rises  slowly  till 
about  the  28th  July,  and  then  rapidly  through  August.  It 
reaches  its  maximum  about  5  th  September,  and  then  falls 
very  slowly  through  October  and  November. 
Cairo  At  Cairo,  the  river  rises  slowly  through  July  and  fairly 
quickly  in  August,  reaching  its  ordinary  maximum  on  ist 
October,  remaining  all  but  stationary  during  the  rest  of  that 
month,  and  falling  rapidly  in  November.  The  breadth  of 
the  stream  at  Cairo  during  the  Winter  is  about  one  quarter 
of  a  mile. 

(d)   TAe  Nile  in  Low  Supply. 

FaUoftbe  The  Atbara,  being  a  torrential  stream,  falls  more  rapidly 
than  the  other  affluents  of  the  Nile.  By  the  end  of  October, 
its  waters  have  practically  disappeared.  The  Blue  Nile  falls 
rapidly  after  the  middle  of  September ;  but  the  White  Nile 
(with  its  large  basin,  gentle  flow,  and  numerous  reservoirs) 
falls  very  slowly. 

In  an  ordinary  year,  the  mean  discharge  of  the  Nile  in 
low  supply  is,  at  Gondokoro,  no  more  than  550  cubic 
metres  per  second.  From  thence  to  Khartum  the  river 
loses  heavily  by  evaporation  :   so  that  the  discharge  of  the 
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united  Blue  and  White  Niles  in  low  supply  is  not  increased. 
The  Atbara  contributes  nothing.  Between  Khartum  and 
Aswin  there  is  a  further  loss  from  evaporation  and  absorption. 

In  a  very  bad  summer,  when  the  Nile-sources  supply 
660  cubic  metres  per  second,  the  discharge  of  the  river 
at  Khartum  is  reduced  to  340  cubic  metres  per  second 
and  at  Aswin  to  210  cubic  metres  per  second.  So  soon 
as  the  daily  fall  of  the  river  becomes  less  than  the  daily  loss 
by  evaporation,  all  the  pools  and  ponds  cease  to  aid  the 
stream  ;  and,  if  these  are  extensive — as  they  are  to  the 
south  of  Fashoda — they  diminish  the  discharge  considerably 
by  their  large  evaporating  areas.  In  the  two  months  of  low 
dischai^e,  the  great  reservoirs  of  the  Nile  are  the  sole  sources 
of  supply. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  how  essential  it  is  for  the  people  of  Control  of 

Summor 

Egypt  to  control  the  source-region  of  the  Nile  or  to  ensure  tuppiy 
its  being  in  the  hands  of  a  friendly  Power. 

The  drop  in  the  surface  of  the  river  is  very  considerable  Barrage 
at  the  bifurcation  of  the  Nile.       The  difference  between  the 
mean  high  and  low  supply  is  nearly  20  feet  at  the  Barrage 
and  23  feet  at  Cairo. 

It  is  estimated  that,  in  an  average  year,  the  amount  of  The  diMipatod 
water  that  reaches  the  sea  is  about  65,000,000,000  cubic 
metres— -or  less  than  one-fortieth  of  the  rainfall.  Between 
Khartum  and  Cairo  the  daily  loss  of  the  river  by  evapora- 
tion and  absorption  is  about  one-sixth  of  the  supply.  The 
total  amount  of  solids  carried  to  the  sea  in  one  year  is 
about  36,600,000  tons. 

The  usual  dischai^e  (or  excess  of  rainfall  over  evapora- 
tion) of  Tropical  and  sub-Tropical  rivers  is  about  one-fifth  of 
the  rainfall ;  while  European  rivers  discharge  between  one- 
third  and  one-fourth. 

The  Congo  alone  discharges  as  great  a  volume  of  water 
as  probably  all  the  rivers  of  Africa  taken  together,  the  Nile 
in  this  respect  ranking  fourth. 

In   conclusion,   it  may   be   interesting   to  note  the  time  Speed  of 

current 

taken  by  the  waters  to  travel  from  their  source  of  origin  to 
their  effluence. 
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From  Lake  Victoria  to  the  sea,  the  water  in  low  supply- 
takes  90  days,  and  in  Flood  50  days.  From  the  source 
of  the  Blue  Nile  to  Khartum,  the  water  in  low  supply  takes 
1 7  days,  and  in  Flood  7  days.  The  waters  of  the  Atbara 
and  Sobat  in  Flood  take  about  5  days  to  run  their  course. 

iv   IRRIGATION    AND   AGRICULTURE 

PgriodBof  Mena,  the  traditional  first  king  of  Egypt  and  the  founder 
of  Memphis  (4400  B.c),  is  reputed  to  have  introduced  the 
Basin  system  of  irrigation.  Whence  he  acquired  his  know- 
ledge and  experience  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn. 

The  system  he  conceived  was  maintained,  and  well  main- 
tained, down  to  the  year  1830,  when  Mohammed  AH  deter- 
mined to  introduce  into  the  Delta  the  principle  of  Perennial 
Irrigation,  and  summoned  some  French  engineers  to  his  aid. 
Had  the  French  engineers  been  given  a  free  hand,  their 
efforts  would  doubtless  have  been  rewarded  by  the  success 
that  has  since  been  achieved  by  their  English  successors. 
But  their  advice  and  control  were  not  backed  by  the  neces- 
sary authority.  The  great  Barrage  below  Cairo,  constructed 
by  Mougel  Bey,  remains,  it  is  true,  a  monument  for  all  time  ; 
but  it  was  not  of  any  practical  use  until  it  was  repaired  by 
Sir  Colin  Scott-Moncrieff  and  Mr  Willcocks. 

The  Anglo-Indian  engineers,  who  came  to  Egypt  in  1883 
and  1884,  have  since  remodelled  the  irrigation  system  of 
Egypt  and  placed  it  upon  a  permanent  and  scientific  basis. 
The  names  of  Sir  Colin  Scott-Moncrieff,  Sir  William  Garstin, 
and  Mr  Willcocks — not  to  mention  others  among  so  many 
who  have  distinguished  themselves — ^will  long  be  remem- 
bered among  those  of  the  country's  principal  benefactors. 
Their  crowning  achievement  has  been  the  introduction  of  a 
storage  system  by  which  Egypt  can  develop  the  maximum 
of  her  natural  resources  in  proportion  to  her  population. 
In  1898,  the  great  Reservoir  scheme  was  adopted,  an 
English  syndicate  providing  the  funds  for  its  reah'zation. 

In  five  years'  time,  the  irrigation  system  of  Egypt  Proper 
will  be  complete  and  practically  uniform.     Though   Basin 
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irr^tion  may  still  linger  in  certain  districts  of  Upper 
Egypt,  Perennial  or  semi-Perennial  irrigation  will  be  the 
boon  of  the  peasant  and  the  wealth  of  the  nation. 

{a)  Irrigation  System 

Between  the  deltaic,  and  therefore  raised,  banks  of  the 
Nile  and  the  hills  forming  its  watershed  there  is  a  series  of 
natural  depressions,  across  which,  at  right-angles  to  the 
course  of  the  river,  dykes  are  built  The  Nile  Flood,  being 
diverted  into  this  chain  of  basins,  inundates  the  land  for  a 
period  of  six  or  seven  weeks.  The  water,  having  deposited 
its  fertilising  mud,  is  then  drained  off,  either  into  a  lower 
basin  or  back  into  the  river.  The  slope  of  the  country  is 
about  ;5^  After  the  harvest  is  gathered,  the  land  is 
allowed  to  lie  fallow  until  the  next  Flood — a  period  of 
loss  in  production  which  falls  little  short  of  half  the  year. 

Basin  irrigation  is  still  the  rule  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  upptr  Bgjrpt 
Perennial  or  semi-Perennial  irrigation  are  the  exception* 
There  are  1 20  of  these  basins,  the  areas  of  which  vary  be- 
tween 500  and  35,000  acres.  From  AswAn  to  Assiut,  the 
country  is  divided  naturally  into  depressions  bounded  by 
gravel  or  rocky  spurs,  where  the  Shardki  ^  works  constructed 
by  Colonel  Ross  have  ensured  a  better  supply  of  water. 
Between  Assiut  and  Cairo,  summer  irrigation  is  given  to 
the  higher  lying  lands,  while  the  lower  lying  lands  remain 
under  Basin  irrigation.  Below  Assiut,  for  instance,  the 
Ibrahimfa  Canal  irrigates  a  large  tract  of  riverain  country 
(240,000  acres)  under  sugar-cane ;  and  one  of  its  branches, 
the  Bahr  Jusuf,  carries  water  into  the  Fayum. 

From  the  irrigation  point  of  view,  Upper  Egypt  falls 
under  two  natural  divisions  at  Assiut,  the  lower  half  of 
which  is  regarded  by  engineers  as  Middle  Egypt — a  dis- 
tinction which  I  mention  but  need  not  confuse  the  reader  by 
adopting. 

'  ShahUd  are  those  lands  which  have  to  be  relieved  from  taxation,  owing  to 
their  receiving  no  water  within  a  given  year.  The  low  Nile  of  1877  thus  cost  the 
Government  ;^  1,100,000,  and  was  followed  by  a  famine.  But  the  low  Nile  of 
1888,  after  Shariki  works  had  been  introduced,  resulted  in  a  loss  of  only 
jfEjoOyOOO,  followed  by  scarcity  in  some  districts. 

B 
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The  perennially  and  semi-perennially  irrigated  tracts  are 
intersected  by  numerous  canals.  Land  under  cotton  is 
watered  every  twenty  days  (from  1 5  th  March  to  1 5  th 
August),  and  land  under  sugar-cane  every  fifteen  days. 
The  Gate  of  Aswin  is  the  Gate  of  Egypt  Proper.  Here,  on  Elephantine 
'^^'^  Island,  a  Nilometer  has  registered  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
Nile  from  time  immemorial.  The  new  gauge,  erected  in 
1869,  is  divided  into  cubits*  and  twenty-fourths  of  a  cubit. 
Its  register  is  known  and  understood  by  every  cultivator 
throughout  the  land,  who,  at  the  most  critical  periods, 
awaits  its  dread  verdict  with  the  deepest  concern. 
Good  and  bed  In  order  to  irrigate  by  flow  the  greater  part  of  the  islands 
and  higher  lying  lands  of  the  Nile  Valley,  16  J  cubits  are 
required.  With  17  J  cubits  everything  is  flooded.  But  if, 
after  filling  the  basins,  there  are  from  1 7  to  18  cubits  con- 
tinuously, for  any  length  of  time,  this  high  head  of  water 
produces  great  pressure  in  the  Delta  and  brings  out  the 
whole  population  on  its  banks  and  embankments.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  Nile  is  between  1 4  and  1 5  cubits,  there  is 
no  direct  and  free  flow  in  the  high  lands  ;  and  should  it  not 
rise  above  14  cubits,  there  is  a  most  disastrous  failure  of 
supply  in  the  canals  that  feed  the  basins. 
SeMons  Egypt  being  the  *  gift  of  the  Nile,'  the  year  is  properly 
divisible  into  three  well  marked  seasons  corresponding  with 
the  phases  of  the  river — Summer,  Flood,  and  Winter. 

The  Summer  season  extends  from  the  ist  April  to  the 
end  of  July.  Water  is  then  a  most  valuable  commodity, 
the  river  being  at  its  lowest  During  this  season,  the  most 
critical  period,  when  the  supply  is  inadequate,  is  the  sixty 
days  between  the  middle  of  May  and  the  middle  of  July. 

The  ensuing  Flood  season  b^ins  on  the  ist  July  and  lasts 
till  the  end  of  November,  when  the  river  overflows  its  banks. 

The  third  or  Winter  season  embraces  the  months  of 
December,  January,  February,  and  March.    During  this  period 

^  A  cubit  or  '  pic '  of  water  equals  54  centimetres  (1*628  feet).  A  Nile  gauge 
is  also  erected  at  the  head  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  (Uganda).  Gauges  at  Lake 
Albert  and  elsewhere  are  contemplated,  the  readings  of  which  will  be  most  useful 
to  the  Irrigation  engineers. 
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the  Nile  is  confined  within  its  banks,  and  carries  a  supply  of 
water  in  excess  of  the  actual  requirements  of  agriculture. 

About  fourteen  miles  below  Cairo  stands  the  great  LowwBgjpt 
Barrage,  at  the  apex  of  the  Delta  or  bifurcation  of  the  Nile. 
The  object  of  tfiese  two  regulating  dams  is  to  raise  the 
level  of  the  river  for  the  better  irrigation  of  the  Delta. 
From  this  centre,  the  entire  irrigation  of  Lower  Egypt  is 
directed  and  controlled.  The  Regulators  are  built  across 
both  branches  of  the  Nile,  and  are  separated  by  a  revetment 
wall,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  head  of  the  Rayah 
Menufia.  The  latter  is  the  chief  of  the  three  main  canals 
which  are  fed  by  the  high-level  water  above  the  Barrage  and 
irrigate  the  three  areas  into  which  the  Delta  is  thus  naturally 
divided.  The  Barrage  itself  rests  on  sand  and  fine  mud, 
which  provide  very  insecure  foundations.  The  cavities 
under  the  piers  of  both  branches  have  recently  been  filled 
up  with  cement  grout 

In  the  Summer,  the  two  branches  of  the  Nile  are  nearly 
dry  and  the  land  is  parched,  except  in  places  where  there  is 
a  scanty  supply  of  water.  But  in  the  Flood  months  the 
Delta  is  a  land  of  swift-flowing  streams  and  green  fields. 

The  perennially  and  semi-perennially  irrigated  tracts  are 
intersected  by  numerous  canals,  provided  with  r^ulating 
sluices  to  drain  off  the  water ;  and  the  land  is  irrigated 
about  every  twenty  days.  The  main  canals  of  supply,  the 
distributing  canals,  and  the  numerous  drains  eventually 
discharge  into  the  great  lakes  under  the  foreshore  of  the 
Delta.  This  is  the  r^ion  of  the  Birriya — a,  vast  tract 
(1,200,000  acres)  of  waste  and  salted  lands,  about  half  of 
which  might  be  brought  under  cultivation  by  an  increased 
water-supply.* 

The  canals  of  the  Delta  are  of  four  classes.     Those  of  canaisand 
the  first  class  are  provided  with  swing  or  lift  bridges,  regu-  ttoST"  ^*^ 
lators,  locks,  etc  ;  and  along  these  canals  large  boats  can  be 
navigated  all  the  year  round.     In  canals  of  the  second  class, 
large  boats  can  be  passed  down  during  part  of  the  year. 

^  The  work  of  washing  and  dnimog  the  Birriya,  and  thus  bringing  more  land 
mder  coltiyation,  is  proceeding  slowly. 
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And  in  canals  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes,  small  boats 
can  pass  throughout  the  whole  and  through  a  portion  of  the 
year,  respectively.  There  are,  therefore,  at  least  two  main 
lines  of  navigation  by  which  boats  can  reach  Alexandria  in 
the  west  and  Damietta  in  the  east  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
In  addition  to  these,  railways  and  over  one  thousand  miles 
of  agricultural  roads  form  a  network  of  communications  in 
the  Delta.1 

(Jf)  Agriculture 

suiitoCiiitiirM  Broadly  speaking,  the  staple  cultures  of  Egypt  are  cotton 
in  the  Delta  and  sugar  in  Upper  Egypt  The  richest  crops 
are  raised  in  the  Delta  and  in  the  Sefi  canal  areas  of  Upper 
Egypt  Every  year  more  and  more  land  is  put  under 
cotton,  while  areas  under  sugar-cane  have  been  extended. 
Cultivated  Nearly  five  million  feddans,  or  acres,  are  under  cultiva- 
tion.  In  Upper  Egypt  there  are  2,215,000  acres,  of  which 
460,000  are  under  Perennial  or  semi-Perennial  irrigation, 
and  1,75  5,000  acres  are  irrigated  only  in  Flood.  In  Lower 
Egypt,  the  entire  area  (2,740,000  acres)  is  under  Perennial 
or  semi-Perennial  irrigation. 
Uncnithrated  The  swamps  or  dry  salted  plains  in  the  north  of  the 
Delta  cover  an  area  of  1,200,000  acres,  all  or  most  of  which 
is  capable  of  being  reclaimed  by  introducing  Perennial  irriga- 
tion for  the  cultivation  of  rice  and  cotton.  The  cultivation 
of  rice,  except  in  districts  favoured  by  a  large  water-supply, 
steadily  diminishes.  It  is  barely  profitable  to  raise ;  but  its 
efficacy  in  the  reclamation  of  salted  lands  cannot  be  doubted. 
cnp*  In  the  fertile  lands  of  the  Delta,  the  Winter  and  Flood 
crops  provide  food  for  men  and  animals,  whilst  the  Summer 
crop  represents  the  capital   of  the  country.     Land   under 

'  Over  200  miles  of  agricultural  railways  have  already  been  opened  for  traffic. 
Of  the  light  railways  in  the  Provinces  of  Behera  and  Gharbia,  92  miles  were 
opened  for  traffic  in  1898.  In  three  other  Provinces,  the  'Chemins  de  Fer 
^conomiques'  opened  61  miles  for  traffic  in  November,  1898;  and  will  shortly 
complete  another  40  miles.  Native  capitalists  are  now  constructing  light  rail- 
ways in  the  Fayum.  '  It  is  unlikely/  says  Lord  Cromer,  in  his  Report  for  1899, 
'  that  the  Government  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  anything  in  the  shape  of 
guarantee  money  to  any  of  the  Companies.'  All  these  are  in  addition  to  the 
Government  railways  in  the  Delta,  etc. 
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Perennial  irrigation  yields  two  or  three  crops  in  the  year. 
Land  under  Flood  yields  a  winter  crop. 

The  Summer  crops  are  cotton,^  sugar-cane,  millet,  rice,  vege- 
tables, and  fruit  The  Flood  crop  is  maize  or  millet.  The 
Winter  crops  are  wheat,  beans,  barley,  vegetables,  and  clover. 

The  annual  aggregate  yield  of  the  cultivated  area  of  Yields 
Upper  Egypt  has  an  estimated  value  of  ;fE  12,2 15,000, 
or  ;^E5.so  per  acre,  divided  as  follows: — Summer  crops, 
280,000  acres  yielding  ;fE2,8oo,000  ;  Flood  crop,  530,000 
acres  yielding  jfE  1,600,000  ;  Winter  crops,  2,010,000  acres 
yielding  jfE7,035,ooo.  There  are  also  2,600,000  date  trees 
yielding  ;fE78o,ooo  per  annum. 

The  annual  aggregate  yield  for  Lower  Egypt  is  valued 
at  ;fE 2 0,000,000,  or  ;fE7.30  per  acre,  the  greater  part 
of  the  land  being  double-cropped.  This  yield  is  divided 
as  follows: — Summer  crops,  1,000,000  acres  yielding 
;fE 1 0,000,000 ;  Flood  crop,  1,200,000  acres  yielding 
£E3, 600,000 ;  Winter  crops,  2,100,000  acres  yielding 
£E6,  3  00,000.  There  are  also  1,000,000  date  trees 
valued  at  ;fE  2  00,000. 

The  land  tax  is  so  high  that  it  does  not  pay  proprietors  « Robber 
to  raise  wheat  and  beans,  etc.,  alone.  They  therefore  culti-  •*^^"*^"^ 
vate  sugar  and  cotton,  which,  in  the  absence  of  scientific 
culture,  are  apt  to  exhaust  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  This  is 
what  the  Germans  call  *  robber-economy.*  Artificial  manure 
is,  in  the  absence  of  flooding,  necessary  for  double-cropped 
lands ;  whilst,  before  any  large  reclamations  of  land  in  the 
Delta  can  be  attempted,  an  increase  of  the  Summer  water- 
supply  is  necessary. 

The  climate  of  Egypt  is  specially  suitable  for  the  cultiva-  water-Mqipij 
tion  of  its  staple  products.  But  whilst  sugar  can  be  grown 
all  the  year  round,  cotton  is  raised  at  seasons  when  land  in 
Upper  Egypt  under  Basin  irrigation  is  either  parched  or 
flooded.  In  order  to  give  a  constant  and  well  regulated 
supply  of  water  to  these  regions,  it  is  necessary  to  introduce 
Perennial  irrigation :  that  is  to  say,  to  dig  Sefi  or  summer 

^  The  cotton  crop  of  1897  was  the  largest  on  record,  but  realised  the  lowest 
afcrage  price  since  1S88. 
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canals  deeper  than  the  old  Nili  or  flood  canals,  so  that  the 
land  can  be  watered  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  But  Per- 
ennial irrigation  involves  a  very  perfect  and  costly  system  of 
drainage,  without  which  the  land  would  soon  become  water- 
logged and  unproductive.^ 

{c)  Perennial  Irrigation 

Cwueand  Among  reproductive  public  works  none  are  more  profit- 
•®^able  than  those  of  the  hydraulic  engineer,  the  returns  of 
which  may  be  calculated  in  advance  with  a  marvellous 
degree  of  certainty.  The  economic  conditions  of  Egypt 
are  so  simple,  that  in  no  other  civilised  country  can  cause 
and  effect  be  traced  with  greater  confidence  and  be  more 
rapidly  realised.  The  physical  and  political  factors  of  the 
situation  are  so  intimately  related,  that  it  \s  no  exaggeration 
to  say,  in  Lord  Rosebery's  words,  that  *  Egypt  is  the  Nile.' 
'Doctors  There  is  of  course  a  difference  of  opinion,  on  technical 
points,  as  to  the  effect  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  total 
suppression  of  the  Basin  system  in  Upper  Egypt.  It  is 
feared  that,  without  basins,  it  may  be  difficult  to  drain  the 
land,  except  by  instituting  costly  works,  such  as  the  con- 
version of  the  Bahr  Jusuf  as  a  drainage-outlet  into  the 
Fayum  and  continuing  it  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  down 
to   the   Barrage.      But   all   are  agreed  that   the  maximum 

'  Lord  Cromer's  Report  for  1899  contains  the  following  remarks  on  drainage : — 

*The  Commissioners  of  the  Public  Debt,  continuing  their  liberal  policy  of 
1897,  granted  a  special  credit  of  ;^255,ooo  in  1898,  for  drainage  works  in 
Lower  Egypt.  A  further  sum  of  ;f  £26,000  was  expended  on  such  works  by 
the  Irrigation  Department  from  its  ordinary  resources.  The  total  drainage 
expenditure  for  the  year,  exclusive  of  maintenance,  was,  therefore,  /'E28i,ooa 
For  this  sum,  308  kilom.  of  new  drains  were  dug,  and  267  kilom.  of  old  drains 
widened  and  remodelled. 

'  A  further  credit  of  ^£'£200,000  from  the  General  Reserve  Fund  has  been 
granted  for  expenditure  on  drainage  in  1899. 

'  The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  expenditure  of  this  nature  are  evident. 
Every  landowner  in  the  country  understands  the  advantage  of  a  drain,  and  every 
one  appreciates  the  work  which  is  now  being  done.  In  a  few  years'  time  the 
country  will  possess  a  complete  system  of  drains  ;  the  projects  for  the  future  are 
all  well  in  hand  and  fairly  mapped  out.  Five  years  of  annually  decreasing  ex- 
penditure should  see  them  all  finished,  so  that  by  the  time  that  the  increased 
water-supply  resulting  from  the  Nile  reservoir  is  available,  the  country  will  be 
able  to  make  use  of  it  without  risk  of  water-logging  and  deterioration  of  the  soil*' 
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Flood  at  Cairo  will  be  reached  earlier,  and  that  the  fall  of 
the  river  will  begin  earlier,  than  under  the  present  system  of 
intermittent  irrigation.  One  drawback  to  Summer  irriga- 
tion in  Upper  Egypt  is,  that  it  will  impoverish  the  soil  un- 
less manure  is  used.^  But  the  fear  that  the  deposits  of 
*  red '  water  will  be  intercepted  by  the  great  dam  or  barrage 
at  Aswdn  is,  I  believe,  illusory,  because  the  sluices  will  not 
be  dosed  until  the  clear  Winter  water  begins  to  flow,  and 
then  only  gradually.  The  deposits  in  Upper  Egypt  are 
deep  enough  for  wheat,  com,  and  beans  ;  but  the  cotton  and 
sugar-cane  roots  strike  deep  and  require  much  soil. 

Under  the  present  system,  the  deep  Perennial  irrigation  Di^ftntioa 
canals  take  water  all  the  year  round  ;  but  the  Flood  irriga- 
tion canals  are  closed  with  earthen  banks  till  the  middle  of 
August,  when  they  are  all  opened,  producing  an  immediate 
effect  on  the  discharge  of  the  river.  In  the  Delta,  the 
experiment  of  permanent  rotations  has  been  remarkably 
successful  since  its  introduction  in  1896.  The  surplus 
supply  of  water  has  been  reduced,  the  infiltration  and  water- 
losing  of  land  has  been  diminished,  and  the  drainage  canals 
have  performed  their  prime  function.  During  the  summer 
months,  temporary  rotations  have  been  enforced :  and  the 
equitable  distribution  of  water  is,  in  consequence,  one  of  the 
most  popular  benefits  enjoyed  by  petty  land-owners. 

But,  in  spite  of  every  economy  and  the  most  impartial  Tb«iM«ior 
administration,  more  water  is  required.  In  the  Delta  more 
water  is  necessary  during  the  summer  months  for  the 
cultivation  of  rice,  for  flushing  the  main  branches  of  the 
Nile,  and  for  reclaiming  desert  and  salted  lands.  In 
Upper  Egypt  more  water  is  required  for  Summer  cultiva- 
tion, especially  in  the  Fayum.  The  total  supply  of  water 
really  needed  for  the  whole  of  Egypt  is  estimated  at 
3,610,000,000  cubic  metres  per  annum,  with  a  maximum 
discharge  in  July  of  630  cubic  metres  per  second. 

^  '  Our  rale,'  however,  says  Sir  William  Garstin,  in  a  recent  Report  [Egypt, 
Na  I — 1898]  'in  all  irrigation  projects  is,  that,  of  the  total  area  of  land  com- 
maaded  by  a  canal  or  pumping-station,  only  one-third  can  be  advantageously 
coltiTated  in  any  one  season.  This  limit  permits  of  the  rotation  of  crops,  and 
prevents  the  land  from  becoming  exhausted  by  over-cropping.' 
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P^^oi  Throughout  Egypt,  the  demand  for  water  decreases  from 
the  1st  November  to  the  ist  December.  During  March  the 
demand  increases  steadily,  when  the  Summer  crop  is  being 
sown,  and  continues  through  April  and  May.  There  is  a 
maximum  demand  in  June  for  all  Summer  crops,  while  no 
Winter  crops  are  in  the  ground  ;  and  this  demand  increases 
from  the  ist  July,  when  the  early  maize  is  sown,  to  the  i  5th 
July.  Throughout  August,  September  and  October  there  is  a 
maximum  demand  for  the  whole  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt 
ifethodt  of  This  demand  can  be  met  only  in  one  of  two  ways  :  either 
*"  by  the  creation  of  a  storage  basin — ue,  filling  up  a  contiguous 
depression  in  the  desert  from  the  Nile  in  Flood— or  by  throw- 
ing a  dam  across  the  Nile  at  a  suitable  spot,  and  thereby 
impounding  the  waters,  after  the  Flood,  in  a  storage-reservoir 
within  the  valley  of  the  river  itself  A  third  plan  would  be 
to  dam  the  great  Equatorial  Lakes  and  to  send  their  surplus 
water  down  in  time  to  reach  Egypt  through  May,  June,  and 
July.  Lake  Albert,  as  well  as  Lake  Tsana  in  Abyssinia,  are 
suitable  as  regulating  basins ;  whilst  the  Victoria  Nyanza 
could  be  utilized  as  a  vast  reservoir :  but  they  are  so  distant, 
that  the  loss  of  water  by  evaporation  and  absorption  would 
be  a  serious  drawback.  A  storage-reservoir  in  the  river 
valley,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  areas  of  demand,  is  ob- 
viously the  most  practical  and  feasible  plan :  and  this  scheme 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Egyptian  Government. 

A  lowirnir  of  The  great  reservoir  at  Asw4n  will  be  filled  in  November 
purewaur^^j  December  after  a  low  Flood,  and  in  December  and 
January  after  a  high  Flood,  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the 
waters  most  heavily  chained  with  deposits.  The  Nubian 
desert  is  free  from  impure  or  harmful  salts ;  and  the  reser- 
voir waters,  being  kept  constantly  in  motion,  will  not  stag- 
nate. Between  November  and  January  the  Nile  water  is 
quite  clear,  and  will  therefore  have  a  purifying  effect  on  the 
green  water  of  the  river  in  June  and  July. 
Bffbcton      The  question  of  water  storage  for  Lower  Egypt  is  in- 

'***^ *iwe  dependent  of  that  concerning  Flood  protection.  Improved 
Perennial  irrigation  in  the  Delta  will  not  affect  the  Nile  in 
Flood.     The  canals  will  continue  to  serve  as  at  present     In 
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Upper  Egypt,  the  absorption  during  Flood  will  be  diminished 
by  one-half,  and  south  of  Sohag  there  will  be  no  great 
changes  of  level.  But  between  Sohag  and  Kushesha,  where 
there  is  an  escape,  there  will  be  a  rise  of  1.28  feet,  as  com- 
pared with  the  maximum  gauges  under  Basin  irrigation ; 
and  on  this  reach  of  the  Nile  considerable  changes  will  be 
experienced. 

At  the  head  of  the  First  Cataract  ( Asw^n),  there  is  an  pie  gMt 
extensive  outcrop  of  syenite  and  quartz  diorite  extending 
across  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  The  river  itself  is  broken  up 
into  numerous  shallow  channels ;  but  sound  rock  is  obtain- 
able everywhere,  at  convenient  levels,  on  which  to  construct 
a  dam.  This  is  the  best  site  for  a  reservoir,  its  only  dis- 
advantage being  that  Philae  Island,  lying  to  the  south,  will 
be  partially  submerged  (leaving,  however,  the  Temple  of  Isis 
free)  between  the  ist  February  and  the  1 5th  June.  Though 
the  antiquities  of  the  island  are  more  interesting  to  the 
tourist  than  to  the  archaeolc^ist — being  recent  Ptolemaic  and 
Roman — the  high-level  dam  will  be  reduced  so  as  to  inflict 
as  little  damage  as  possible.  Its  length  will  exceed  that  of 
the  great  Barrage,  and  its  height  can  eventually  be  added 
to,  should  the  need  of  Egypt  be  found  greater  than  the 
susceptibilities  of  the  sight-seer. 

This  scheme,*  the  contract  for  which  was  signed  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1898,  may  be  outlined  as  follows,  overpage. 

*  The  detailed  scheme  it  as  follows :  '  (i)  The  area  now  irrigated  in  summer  from 
the  Ibfahimia  canal,  north  of  Deirut,  to  be  increased,  so  as  to  bring  it  up  to  one- 
third  of  the  total  area  commanded.  (2)  The  basins  to  the  west  of  the  Nile  and 
to  the  east  of  the  Bahr  Yusnf  from  Deirut  to  Kosheshah  are  to  get  perennial 
irrigatioo  from  the  Ibrahimfa  canal,  one-third  of  this  area  being  irrigated  in  sum- 
mer.  (3)  The  balance  of  the  water  available  will  be  utilized  by  pumping-engines 
00  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile  north  of  Assiut  and  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile.  (4) 
The  basins  to  the  west  of  the  Yusufi  and  the  western  part  of  Kosheshah  basin  will 
remain  as  at  present,  or  they  will  be  required  for  discharging  the  southern  basins.' 

Of  the  1065  million  cubic  metres  of  water  which  the  Aswin  reservoir  wiU  hold, 
aocoiding  to  the  official  estimate,  '  680  millions  are  to  be  given  to  Upper  and 
Middle  Egypt  south  of  Kosheshah,  of  which  510  millions  will  be  required  to  en- 
sure the  proper  irrigation  of  the  land  that  is  to  get  perennial  irrigation.  The 
remainiDg  170  millions  will  be  used  for  supplying  pumping-stations,  and  this 
volume  shoald  irrigate  70,000  feddans  of  summer  crops.* — Report  on^the  Ad- 
wunistralwm  pf  tJu  Irrigatim  DepartmetU  for  1897  (Cairo :  1898). 
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Asw^  The  dam  at  Aswin  will  create  a  reservoir  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,  and  hold  up  water  to  R.L.  (river-level)  347.78 
feet,  or  65.62  feet  above  the  present  low  Summer  supply. 
Its  capacity  is  estimated  at  1065  million  cubic  metres. 

Astint  An  open  barrage  is  to  be  constructed  at  Assiut,  which,  by 
raising  the  level  of  the  river  in  Summer,  will  deliver  water 
at  a  higher  level  than  at  present,  increasing  the  discharge 
into  the  Ibrahimfa  canal.  Summer  irrigation  will  thus  be 
given  to  the  Basin  lands  extending  northwards  to  Minia  and 
Beni  Suef,  and  will  be  further  extended  in  the  Fayum,  which 
is  included  in  the  *  Middle  Egypt '  area.  South  of  Assiut  the 
country  will  benefit  by  the  increased  water-supply,  and  new 
pumping-stations  will  be  erected. 
Ddu  The  Delta  and  Giza  Province  will  have  an  assured  Sum- 
mer supply  (the  latter  through  large  pumps  on  the  river) 
and  sufficient  surplus  water  for  the  reclamation  of  salted 
and  desert  lands.  Weirs,  or  supplementary  dams,  will  be 
thrown  across  both  branches  of  the  Nile  below  the  great 
Barrage,  in  order  to  permanently  reduce  the  maximum  head 
of  water  pressing  on  the  latter  (during  regulation)  from  13.12 
feet  to  8.20  feet. 
Aaiidpftted  The  gain  to  the  country  by  extended  Perennial  irrigation 
and  an  increased  water-supply,  which  the  above  scheme  will 
ensure,  will  be  of  two  kinds.  There  will  be  a  direct  gain  to 
the  State  through  the  sale  of  reclaimed  lands  and  the  con- 
sequent increase  of  annual  revenue  derived  from  them  ;  and 
there  will  be  an  indirect  gain  to  the  State,  as  well  as  a  direct 
gain  to  the  country,  resulting  from  the  increased  value  of 
agricultural  produce,  the  rise  in  the  price  of  land,^  and  land 

Three  locks  will  be  built,  and  a  navigation  channel  made  on  the  west  of  the 
river  at  Aswin  to  enable  boats  to  pass  up  and  down. 

^  Land  in  the  Domains  and  Daira  Sanieh  (Government  properties)  which  is  now 
worth  £12  or  j^i4  per  acre,  will,  it  is  estimated,  be  worth  probably  ;f  20  after  the 
completion  of  the  above  works. 

'  When  *'  Sefi  '*  or  summer  crops  are  substituted,'  says  Sir  William  Garstin,  in  a 
recent  Report  [Egypt.  No  I. — 1898]  *  for  those  grown  in  the  flood  basins,  the 
value  of  the  increased  yield  of  the  land  averages  from  j^E2  to  ;f  £2}  per  acre. 
.  .  .  Again,  we  know  from  experience  that  the  difference  in  rental  value  between 
land  under  perennial  irrigation  and  that  under  basin  cultivation  is;£^i  per  acre 
higher  in  the  first  case  than  in  the  second.    This  being  so,  the  former  category 
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rents.  There  will  also  be,  no  doubt,  a  commensurate  increase 
of  Customs'  revenue,  owing  to  the  augmented  wealth  of  the 
country,  and  railway  trafRc ;  while  new  industries  (such  as 
pisiculture)  will  probably  be  created. 

Sir  William  Garstin's  estimate  in  the  above  respect, 
attached  to  Lord  Cromer's  Report  for  1898,  works  out  as 
follows : — 

{fi)  Annual  increase  in  t/ie  wealth  of  the  country' 
Upper  Egypt  ......  420,000 


Middle  Egypt. 
Lower  Egypt  . 
Giza  Province  . 
Insurance  of  Cotton  Crop  ^ 


1,176,000 
600,000 
2 1 2,000 
200,000 

2,608,000 


{b)  Direct  annual  benefit  to  the  State  derived  from  the  above 

£E 
Upper  Egypt  .......      63,000 

Middle  Egypt .  ......     198,400 

Lower  Egypt  .......       85,200 

Giza  Province .  ......       31,800 


378>400 
(c)  An  additional  sum  to  be  obtained  from 

the  sales  of  the  reclaimed  land  ;fE  1,0  2  0,000 

could  nndoobtedly  stand  without  difficnlty  a  higher  rate  of  land-tax  than  the  latter. 
As  the  rate  of  fair  taxation  is  generally  admitted  to  be  just  under  30  per  cent,  of 
the  rental  value,  it  follows  that  land  to  which  summer  irrigation  is  given  should 
be  taxed  by  one-third  of  a  pound  {i.e,  by  30  piastres)  higher  per  acre  than  that  in 
the  adjoining  basins  in  which  the  flood  crops  are  alone  grown.'  The  average 
yield  of  '  Sefi '  land  over  all  Egypt  is  rather  more  than  £E^  per  acre. 

^  '  One  of  the  most  important  results  which  will  accrue  from  the  reservoir, 
although  difficult  to  set  down  in  figures,  will  be  the  insurance  of  the  existing 
oottoD  crop  against  failure,  even  in  years  of  sufficient  summer  supply.  .  .  .  The 
Bean  annnal  value  of  the  cotton  crop  may  be  estimated  at  the  sum  of  ;^io,ooo,ooo, 
even  at  the  present  prices.  .  .  .  The  average  of  bad  3rears  is  one  in  every  five. 
We  may  then  fairly  assume  that  the  value  of  the  insurance  of  this  crop  b  repre- 
sented by  a  snm  of  ;£'E200,ooo  per  annum.' 
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These  calculations  '  presuppose  the  existence  of  the  most 
unfavourable  conditions  of  season  and  supply  which  can  be 
imagined.'  The  Giza  Province,  which  is  treated  separately, 
being  under  special  conditions,  forms  the  connecting  link 
between  the  irrigation  systems  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt 
Sources  of      In  Concluding  this  section  of  my  subject,  I  have  to  ac- 

iafomiAtion  i 

knowledge  my  indebtedness  to  the  Reports  of  the  Irrigation 
Department,  and  in  particular  to  those  of  Mr  Willcocks, 
who  designed  the  new  dam  and  barrage.  Not  being  an 
hydraulic  engineer,  I  have  borrowed  liberally  from  these 
authoritative  sources  of  information. 
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Pj^l^gJ  The  organic  unity  of  the  Nile  basin  is  a  physical  fact  of 
great  political  significance.  The  river  and  its  tributaries 
flow  from  the  heart  of  Africa  to  the  far-distant  Mediterranean 
Littoral,  being  surrounded  on  all  sides,  save  one,  by  desert 
and  steppe  lands.  The  watershed  passes  over  barren  and 
uninhabited  tracts  except  in  the  extreme  south-west,  where 
it  abuts  on  the  Congo  basin.  The  Nile  Valley  may  therefore 
be  said  to  be  physically  isolated. 

Pou^  Politically,  no  less  than  physically,  Egypt  turns  it  back  on 
Africa  and  faces  Europe  and  Asia,  with  the  fortunes  of 
which  continents  its  past  development  has  been  closely  as- 
sociated. 

European  political  settlement  in  Africa,  by  following  the 
lines  of  least  resistance,  has,  in  modern  times,  coincided  very 
closely  with  the  oceanic  drainage-areas.  The  inland  drainage- 
areas  have  been  practically  deserted  by  man,  as  they  have 
been  paralysed  by  Nature.  Thus,  commercial  intercourse  in 
Africa,  under  whatever  guise,  has  been  rigidly  controlled  by 
the  means  of  transport  afforded  by  the  great  river-systems, 
and  flows  naturally  from  the  sources  of  supply  in  the  interior 
to  the  bases  of  demand  on  the  coasts — a  fact  which  should 
rather  discourage  the  *  Cape  to  Cairo  '  enthusiasts.  But  this 
aspect  of  the  question  will  be  dealt  with  later.     At  present 
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we  are   concerned  only  with  physical  phenomena  and  the 
resulting  economical  conditions. 

It  IS  clear,  that  any  European  Power  holdii^  territory  on  Owiroi  ojiha 
the  Upper  Nile  might,  by  the  institution  of  irrigation  works, 
deflect  or  tamper  with  the  water-supply  which  is  the  life- 
blood  of  Egypt  Although  it  would  be  impossible  to  hold 
up  the  White  Nile  in  Flood,  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  dam 
any  part  of  its  course  in  the  Summer,  and  so  prevent  water 
from  reaching  Egypt  for  the  Sefi  cultivation.  In  the  two 
months  of  low  discharge^  the  great  reservoirs  of  the  Nile  are 
the  sole  sources  of  supply. 

Moreover,  a  barrage  at  the  head  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza 
or  of  the  Albert  Nyanza  would  convert  these  into  storage- 
basins.  Egypt  would  then  be  at  the  mercy  of  flood  and 
drought,  which  a  hostile  Power  might  dispense  at  its  will. 
The  cost  of  erecting  effective  dams  would,  of  course,  be 
enormous.  Though,  therefore,  a  somewhat  visionary  danger, 
it  is  better  to  be  on  the  safe  side  and  to  exclude  all  European 
Powers  from  the  entire  basin  of  the  Nile  save  the  Protectoral 
Power,  whose  interests  are  identical  for  the  very  reason  of 
her  responsible  position  in  Egypt  The  Lake  reservoirs  are 
to  Egypt  what  the  snows  of  the  Alps  are  to  the  Po,  and 
what  the  Italian  Lakes  are  to  the  plains  of  Lombardy. 

From  the  fact  that  Egypt  receives  her  fertilizing  waters  Ai^jMinU 
from  Abyssinia,  which  consequently  lies  within  the  Nile  f 
Basin,  it  follows  that  any  European  Power  seeking  to  obtain 
a  controlling  influence  over  that  country  must  be  carefully 
watched,  and,  if  necessary,  effectually  restrained  from  accept- 
ing concessions  or  exercising  privileges  that  might  conceiv- 
ably interfere  with  the  regime  and  functions  of  the  Blue 
Nile  and  Atbara.  Egypt  must  always,  as  a  matter  of  self- 
defence,  be  in  a  position  to  dominate  Abyssinia,  either 
directly  or  indirectly. 

These   considerations    point   to   the    recognition    of  the  Destiny 
complete  unity  of  the  Nile  Basin  as  the  basis  of  a  national 
policy  imposed  by  nature  and  dictated  by  the  teaching  of 
history.       In    the  latter   respect    it   will    presently  be   my 
purpose  to  demonstrate,  that  Egypt  has  always  been  domi- 
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nated  or  controlled  by  the  Power  holding  the  Command  of 
the  Sea. 

Egypt's  physical  and  political  insularity  is,  therefore,  an 
incontestable  fact  which  sufficiently  accounts  for  her  depend- 
ence at  the  present  day  on  the  Mistress  of  the  Seas. 
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POLITICAL    FACTORS 

i   HISTORICAL   RETROSPECT 

THERE  are  four  phases  in  the  history  of  Egypt,  each  of 
which  inculcates  a  principle  of  national  development. 
These  I  propose  to  deal  with  successively. 

In  the  first  phase,  I  shall  trace  the  influence  of  sea-power 
on  her  history.  The  favourable  geographical  position  of 
Egypt  and  her  natural  resources  as  a  granary  necessarily 
challenged  the  ambition  and  the  cupidity  of  nations  seeking 
to  establish  political  and  commercial  supremacy  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  to  command  the  trade-routes  to  the  Far 
East.  Egypt  of  the  Past,  from  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great  to  the  present  day,  has,  in  fact,  always  been  dominated 
or  ruled  by  the  Power  capable  of  exercising  the  Command  of 
the  Sea. 

Under  the  dynasty  of  Mohammed  Ali,  Egypt  was  drawn 
into  the  vortex  of  European  politics.  But  in  this,  the 
second,  phase  I  shall  limit  my  view  to  the  deposition  of  the 
Khedive  Ismail,  who  practically  mortgaged  his  country  to 
the  European  bondholders. 

In  the  third  phase,  it  will  be  seen  that  Elgypt  under  the 
Powers  resulted  in  the  failure  of  Internationalism. 

Finally,  under  the  Single  Control,  Egypt  has  made  such 
strides  in  national  development  and  expansion,  that  her 
progress  now  entitles  her  to  ampler  recognition  in  the 
comity  of  nations. 

{a)  Egypt  of  the  Past  ^ 

At  the  period  when  Alexander,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  ^  Pj"*** 
Philip,  became  heir  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia  and  to  the 

^  For  the  facts  and  their  presentation  under  this  sab-section  of  my  snbject,  I  am 
indebted  for  the  most  part  to  an  elaborate  Memorandum  specially  prepared  for  me 

C  " 
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hegemony  of  Greece,  the  empire  of  the  Persians  extended 
over  the  whole  of  Western  Asia,  including  Syria.  For  over 
two  centuries  Egypt  herself  formed  one  of  the  satrapies  of 
this  vast  empire. 

The  Persian  navy,  composed  of  the  united  fleets  of  the 
satrapies  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Islands,  had 
been  seriously  crippled  through  the  defeats  inflicted  by  the 
Greeks  :  namely,  off*  Artemisium  and  off*  Salamis  (480  B.C.), 
at  Mycale  (479  B.C.),  off*  Cyprus  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Eurymedon  (470  B.C.).  It  was  owing  to  the  support  given 
by  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians,  no  less  than  to  the  dis- 
sensions among  the  Greek  Republics,  that  the  Persian  navy 
was  not  entirely  destroyed  and  was  able  to  survive  these 
disasters.  Carthage  was  not  then  the  formidable  naval 
Power  which,  a  century  or  so  later,  contested  with  the 
Romans  for  the  empire  of  the  world. 
Alexander  the  In  consequence  of  its  crippled  state,  the  Persian  navy 
^****  was  not  in  a  position  to  dispute  the  Command  of  the  Sea 
when  Alexander  undertook  his  expedition  against  the  King 
of  Kings.  As  commander-in-chief  of  the  Greek  forces, 
Alexander  therefore  had  the  support  of  the  Greek  Fleet,  on 
his  right  wing,  during  his  victorious  march  through  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria  to  Egypt. 

For  two  years  after  the  battle  of  Issus  (333  B.C.)  Alex- 
ander had  left  Darius  severely  alone,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  the  Persian  Fleet  in  the  iEgean,  which  interrupted  his 
communications  with  Greece.  But,  after  the  conquest  of 
Egypt,  Alexander,  on  his  way  to  Tyre,  learnt  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  fleet  by  one  of  his  admirals.  He  was  therefore 
free  to  pursue  his  conquest  of  the  East,  with  the  assurance 
that,  his  sea-power  being  undisputed,  the  Greek  base  of 
supplies  and  reinforcements  was  inviolate. 

Having  reached  India,  he  despatched  a  fleet  under  Near- 
chus,  who  sailed  up  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Tigris  and 
explored  the  shores  of  Arabia,  with  the  object  of  discovering 

by  H.E.  Yakub  Artin  Pasha,  Egyptian  Under-Secretary  of  State  in  the  Ministry 
of  Pttblic  Instruction,  whose  leisure  and  scholarship  were  at  all  times  generously 
placed  at  my  dbposal. 
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a  trade-route  between  Greece  and  the  Far  East  Retiring 
to  Babylon,  with  the  spoils  of  war,  Alexander  died  there, 
suddenly,  in  323  B.C.  His  empire  being  partitioned  among 
his  generals,  Egypt  fell  to  the  share  of  Ptolemy,  whose 
genius,  being  equal  to  his  opportunity,  founded  the  strongest 
and  most  durable  dynasty  as  well  as  the  most  prosperous 
and  puissant  Empire. 

With  the  aid  of  the  powerful  navy  under  his  command.  The  PtoicniM 
Ptolemy  I.  Soter  made  himself  master  of  Cyprus  and  of  the  *"  sea.*<*w«r 
coasts  of  Palestine  and  Phoenicia.     His  empire,  in  the  year 
300  B.C,  extended  over  Egypt,  Libya,  CyrenaYca,  Arabia 
Petraea,  Judea,  Phcenicia,  Ccelesyria,  and  Cyprus. 

His  immediate  successors,  being  capable  and  far-seeing 
statesmen,  appear  to  have  foreseen  the  domination  of  Rome. 
Thirteen  years  before  the  first  Roman  fleet  was  built,  and 
gained  a  victory  under  the  command  of  Duillius,  Ptolemy  H. 
Philadelphus  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  (273  B.C.)  to  offer  his 
good  wishes  to  the  Senate  and  to  seek  its  friendship.  Puteoli 
then  became  the  favoured  harbour  of  Alexandrian  ships. 

Thereafter,  until  Egypt  became  a  Roman  Province  (30 
ac),  the  Ptolemies  cultivated  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
Rome  as  the  basis  of  their  foreign  policy,  which  chiefly 
engrossed  their  attention.  Rome,  on  her  side,  regarding 
Egypt  as  a  political  dependency,^  did  not  incorporate  the 
country  in  her  Empire  until  forced  by  circumstances  to 
do  so. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  third  century,  B.C.,  the  powerful 
navy  of  the  Ptolemies  dominated  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
and  the  Greek  States.  Their  maritime  supremacy  gave 
them  the  dominion  of  the  entire  littoral  of  Asia  Minor,  from 
Cilicia  to  the  Hellespont,  and  enabled  them  at  the  same 
time  to  extend  their  influence,  not  only  over  Thrace  and 
Macedonia,  but  even  over  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea.* 

^  The  Roman  Senate  was  appointed,  by  the  will  of  Ptolemy  XIII.,  guardian  to 
holemy  XIV.  Dionysos  II.  and  Cleopatra  VII. — who  were  to  marry  each 
other.  This  gave  rise  to  the  landing  of  Caesar  in  Egypt,  to  support  Qeopatra 
(4S  B.C.),  who  was  banished  by  Ptolemy  XIV. 

'  'The  Empire  of  Egypt,  founded  by  the  first  King,  still  [under  Ptolemy  II.] 
iododed  Palestine  and  Code-Syria,  as  well  as  the  outlying  and  not  very  secure 
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Enjoying  the  Command  of  the  Sea,  and  a  favourable 
geographical  position,  the  European  commerce  with  the  Far 
East,  by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea  as  well  as  by 
Syria  and  Arabia,  became  the  monopoly  of  the  Kings  of 
Egypt  Alexandria  being  the  entrepdt  of  this  traffic,  its 
founder  thus  left  to  his  successor  a  noble  inheritance,  which 
was  carefully  fostered  by  prudent  statesmanship  under  the 
influence  of  sea-power. 
RiMofthe  In  the  western  portion  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  struggle 
for  supremacy  between  Carthage  and  Rome  was  waged 
during  the  period  of  Egypt's  highest  power  in  the  eastern 
portion  (252  B.C.)  In  241  B.C.  a  great  naval  victory^ 
off*  the  iEgates  islands,  gained  by  the  Roman  Consul 
Lutatius  Catulus,  put  an  end  to  the  first  Punic  War.  This 
victory  gave  to  Rome  undisputed  possession  of  Sicily  (237 
B.C.),  the  islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia  having  been  an- 
nexed in  the  previous  year.  The  Roman  Empire  thus 
impinged  more  and  more  on  the  Greek  world,  and  thereafter 
tended  to  displace  the  Ptolemies  from  their  Command  of  the 
Sea  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  ^  During  the  third  Punic 
War  (149-146  B.C.),  Rome  finally  subjugated  the  Cartha- 
ginians :  and  by  the  destruction  of  Carthage  ( 1 46  B.C.)  she 
became  absolute  mistress  of  the  Western  Mediterranean. 
Corinth  also  was  destroyed  in  the  same  year. 

In  193  B.C.  the  Romans  had  defeated  the  fleet  of  Antio- 
chus  the  Great  at  Cyssus  (Tchem6)  and  established  their 
supremacy  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  where,  from  this 

province  of  Cyrene.  There  is  even  evidence  that  in  Syria,  at  one  time  in  this 
reign,  there  were  Egyptian  garrisons  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  As  soon  as 
Demetrius  disappeared,  and  the  great  empires  of  Thrace  and  Syria  lost  their  estab- 
lished sovereigns,  Ptolemy  resumed  control  of  the  i^gean  Sea,  with  its  coast 
cities  and  islands.  How  far  this  naval  supremacy  reached,  and  what  cities  it  did 
not  include,  we  cannot  as  yet  tell  with  certainty.  At  all  events,  the  confederacy  of 
the  Cyclades,  some  cities  on  the  Thracian  coast,  perhaps  even  on  the  Euxine,  re- 
cognised the  sway  of  Egypt,  administered  apparently  by  the  King's  high  admiral,, 
Philokles,  himself  King  of  Sidon.  .  .  .  The  stations  from  which  all  this  naval 
empire  was  controlled  were  Thera,  and  probably  Cyprus.' — (*  A  History  of  Egypt 
under  the  Ptolemaic  Dynasty,*  by  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  p.  68.) 

^  The  Romans  sent  a  friendly  message  to  announce  their  victory  in  201  B.C. 
over  Carthage  and  to  convey  their  thanks  for  the  neutrality  of  Egypt. 
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time  onwards,  their  sea-power  was  not  menaced  by  a  rival. 
Egypt,  it  is  true,  possessed  an  independent  navy ;  but  the 
later  Ptolemies  enjoyed  merely  the  semblance  and  guerdon 
of  royalty,  whilst  Rome  exercised  a  dominant  influence 
throughout  the  adjacent  countries. 

A  period  of  civil  wars  and  internecine  feuds,  which  lasted 
for  more  than  one  hundred  years,  bathed  the  Roman  Empire 
in  blood.  The  power  of  Rome  was,  however,  so  firmly 
established,  that  none  of  the  formerly  independent  pro- 
vinces which  she  had  reduced  to  her  sway  had  cither  the 
strength  or  the  courage  to  make  any  serious  attempt  to  rise 
against  their  oppressors.  This  period  of  internal  strife  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  battle  of  Actium  (31  B.C.). 

By  the  destruction  of  Antony's  Egyptian  fleet,  Augustus  lacorporatioa 
put  an  end  to  the  civil  wars  and  gained  the  supreme  sove- 
reign power.  Had  Antony  conquered,  he  would  probably 
have  been  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  Egypt  for  some 
years  longer ;  but  it  was  inevitable  that,  sooner  or  later, 
Egypt  should  fall  to  the  Power  that  exercised  the  Com- 
mand of  the  Sea.  As  the  only  autonomous  State  in  the 
Mediterranean,  Egypt's  comparative  independence,  even  in 
the  hands  of  a  Cleopatra,  was,  in  effect,  a  danger  to  the 
Roman  Empire :  and  therefore  Egypt  had  to  be  incorpor- 
ated. Besides,  the  commercial  value  of  Egypt  had  long 
been  an  attraction. 

Other  Roman  Provinces  were  under  the  immediate  autho- 
rity of  the  Senate  :  but  so  well  did  Augustus  understand  the 
power  which  the  possession  of  Egypt  conferred,  that  he  trans- 
formed the  kingdom  into  an  Imperial  Province,  directly 
dependent  on  the  sovereign.^  Moreover,  he  entrusted  the 
government  of  the  country  to  Patricians,  and  not  to  Plebeians  ; 
and  he  banished  all  who  held  to  the  Ptolemies,  providing 
liberally  for  their  wants. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  Roman  rule  was  /»« Umiuum 
supreme  over  the  three  ancient  continents,  and  Roman  sea- 

^  The  Province  was  treated  as  an  Imperial  estate.  Egypt*  in  a  sense,  com- 
manded Rome,  which  was  dependent  on  tlie  tribute  of  corn.  The  Red  Sea  trade 
with  India  and  the  Far  East  became  an  Egyptian  monopoly. 
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power  dominated  the  then  known  world.  This  mighty- 
Empire  was  held  together  by  a  standing  army  of  only 
400,000  men  and  a  naval  force  of  50,000  marines.  It 
IS  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  proportion  of  the  naval 
force  to  the  land  force — one-eighth — was  much  higher  than 
that  commonly  adopted  in  olden  times.  It  may  therefore 
be  argued,  from  this  fact,  that  the  Romans  attached  high 
importance  to  sea-power  and  intended  to  afford  adequate 
protection  to  their  very  extensive  and  active  sea-borne  com- 
merce. In  particular,  their  commanding  naval  strength  was 
designed  and  calculated  to  crush  any  attempt  at  revolt  in 
the  countries  subject  to  their  rule  or  influence. 
Fau  of  This  universal  peace — or  Pax  Romana — prevailed  practi- 
Smpire  cally  till  the  third  century  of  our  era.  It  had  resulted  from 
the  three  hundred  years  of  warfare  on  land  and  sea  which 
was  terminated  by  the  decisive  fleet-action  off*  Actium.  It 
was  interrupted  by  the  rising  of  the  northern  nations,  and 
ultimately  by  the  invasion  of  the  Goths  in  the  year  250* 
The  Groths  were  signally  routed,  and  with  great  loss,  nine- 
teen years  later  by  Claudius  II.;  and  the  seat  of  empire  was 
removed  to  Byzantium  in  321  ;  but  the  Western  Empire 
eventually  succumbed  to  the  repeated  assaults  of  the  Bar- 
barians on  its  northern  borders :  Rome,  its  capital,  being 
taken  and  pillaged  by  Alaric  in  410. 
DecUneof  The  Eastem  Empire,  on  the  other  hand,  (comprising 
Empire  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt, 
Africa,  and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean),  maintained 
its  integrity  and  preserved  its  unity  by  virtue  of  its  sea- 
power  and  more  favourable  strategic  position.  The  Empire 
defended  itself  against  its  enemies — Persians,  Slavs,  Bar- 
barians, and  all  nations  that  attacked  it  on  land  and  hy 
sea — until  the  seventh  century,  when  it  sank  to  its  lowest 
ebb. 
AfmbCMjjajtt  Between  the  years  620  and  640,  the  Arabs,  or  Saracens^ 
became  masters  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Egypt  ^ ;  and 

^  The  Persians  drove  the  Romans  out  of  Egypt  in  616,  and  governed  the 
country  for  ten  years,  until  the  revolt  of  the  Arabs,  under  the  teaching  of 
Mohammed,  deprived  the  king  of  Persia  of  his  best  soldiers,  thereby  enabling 
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soon  afterwards  the  whole  of  North  Africa  fell  under  their 
dominion. 

It  is  true  that,  at  this  period,  the  Byzantines  possessed  a 
war-fleet ;  but  it  was  maintained  for  the  protection  of  com- 
tnerce  rather  than  for  offensive  operations.  As  a  matter  of 
iact»  during  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  the  Arabs  were 
in  a  position  on  no  less  than  nine  occasions  to  undertake, 
without  opposition,  expeditions  by  sea  to  contest  the  posses- 
sion of  Constantinople,  which  they  besieged  several  times. 
Instead  of  strengthening  their  navy,  however,  the  Byzantines 
relied  exclusively  on  their  *  Greek  fire*  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Saracens'  ships,  when  these  made  their  ap- 
pearance under  the  walls  of  the  Imperial  city.  They  also 
attempted  to  rid  themselves  of  the  Arabs,  as  they  did  of 
their  other  adversaries,  by  offering  subventions  to  secure 
peace. 

But  the  impetus  of  the  Arab  conquest  was  irresistible. 
In  addition  to  their  acquisitions  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  in 
North  Africa  generally,  Cyprus,  Crete,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia 
fell  into  their  hands ;  and,  in  the  eighth  century,  they  in- 
vaded Europe,  conquering  Spain,  Southern  France,  and 
Southern  Italy.  Having  secured  the  Command  of  the  Sea, 
these  cumulative  conquests  were  made  within  a  compara- 
tively short  space  of  time. 

In  a  word,  the  Elastem  Empire  fell,  primarily,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  neglect  of  the  navy  which  had  built  it  up  and 
protected  it ;  and  it  became  a  prey  to  its  enemy  so  soon  as 
it  relinquished  the  Command  of  the  Sea.  The  Arabs  sup- 
planted the  Byzantines  as  Masters  of  the  Mediterranean  ; 
and,  meeting  no  hostile  fleet  to  dispute  their  supremacy, 
they  inherited  the  Command  of  the  Sea. 

The  possession  of  Egypt  secured,  at  the  same  time,  to  its 
Mohammedan  masters  the  monopoly  of  commerce  with  the 
East  during  a  period  extending  over  two  centuries. 

tlie  Romans  to  re<^stablish  themselves  in  Egypt  The  Arabs  soon  began  to 
press  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  to  threaten  Egypt,  which  they 
erentually  entered  in  639.  Theodoms  and  his  troops  withdrew  from  Alexandria 
in  642 ;  and  the  Roman  Empire  in  Egypt  then  came  to  an  end. 
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Therirai  Dissensions  in  the  Arab  Empire  divided  the  Khalifate 
***  into  two  mutually  hostile  camps.  The  Abbassides,  de- 
scendants of  Mohammed's  uncle,  settled  at  Bagdad  and 
dominated  the  E^t,  ruling  Egypt  between  the  years  750 
and  870  ;  the  Ommyades  founded  the  Khalifate  of  Cordova^ 
and  established  their  rule  in  Spain  (756  to  103 1). 

Neither  section  of  the  Arab  Empire  attempted  to  preserve 
its  sea-power.  The  Abbassides  were  menaced  by  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Turks,  from  the  eighth  century  onwards  ;  the 
Ommyades  were  incessantly  harassed  by  the  Christians  of 
the  West  But,  not  being  threatened  at  sea,  both  Empires 
n^lected  their  naval  forces,  and  suffered  in  consequence. 
The  FatimitM  From  the  ninth  century,  Yemen,  Egypt,  and  the  north  of 
Africa  became  virtually  independent  of  the  two  Khalifates. 
A  formidable  power,  the  Fatimites,  became  masters  of  the 
northern  littoral  of  Africa  in  the  tenth  century ;  and,  not 
being  opposed  at  sea,  they  took  possession  of  the  islands  of 
the  Mediterranean  as  well  as  of  the  sovereignty  over  these 
waters,  and  founded  Cairo  (969),  which  became  the  centre 
of  their  dominion.  Here  the  Fatimite  Khalifs  reigned  for 
two  centuries.  They  crushed  the  rival  Khalifate  of  the 
Abbassides,  subjugated  Syria,  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  and  for 
a  time  exercised  supremacy  over  all  the  East 

But  during  the  period  of  their  growing  ascendancy  in 
those  lands,  the  Fatimites  lost  their  possessions  in  the  West 
The  Normans  of  Sicily  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Berbers  on 
the  other,  established  themselves  in  the  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  in  North  Africa,  westwards  of  Egypt  Not 
possessing  a  navy,  the  Fatimites  were  unable  to  offer  effective 
resistance  against  the  Crusaders,  who,  in  the  eleventh  century, 
possessed  themselves  of  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Palestine. 
TbeAynUtM  Arabia,  in  its  turn,  seceded  from  the  Fatimites  ;  and  in 
Egypt  itself  they  were  supplanted  in  the  twelfth  century  by 
the  dynasty  of  the  Ayubites,  founded  by  Saladin  (Salaheddin 

Yusuf). 

Saladin  organised  an  army  and  created  a  formidable 
navy.  He  reconquered  Jerusalem  from  the  Christians, 
and  transmitted  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Arabia 
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to   his    own    family,   which    preserved    it    for    a    hundred 
years. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Europeans,  recognising  the 
depoidence  of  Syria  on  Egypt,  undertook  the  conquest  of 
the  latter.  In  1240,  Louis  IX.  of  France  laid  siege  to 
Damietta  and  captured  the  town  ;  but  the  King  and  his 
entire  army  were  made  prisoners  at  Mansura.  Neither  the 
ships  nor  the  armies  of  the  Europeans  were  sufficiently 
powerful  and  disciplined  to  conquer  the  Arabs  and  Berbers 
by  sea  and  the  Turks  by  land.  After  their  expulsion  from 
the  East,  they  disappeared  for  a  long  time  as  a  maritime 
power  in  the  waters  of  the  Levant 

The  dominion  of  Egypt  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  The  icainiiiks 
Ayubites  into  those  of  the  Mamluks,  who  established  their 
government  in  1250  and  ruled  until  the  sixteenth  century. 
This  military  caste  remained,  however,  in  Egypt  and  con- 
tinued to  prosper  until  the  French  invasion  of  1798,  being 
finally  exterminated  in  the  massacre  ordered  by  Mohammed 
Ali  in  181 1. 

The  Venetians  (or  Venicians),  having  secured  the  TheVenetiaas 
commerce  of  the  Far  East  which  passed  through  Egypt 
and  Syria,  endeavoured  to  preserve  their  monopoly  by 
assuming  a  protectorate  over  Egypt  and  defending  her 
against  the  other  naval  Powers  of  the  Mediterranean.  But 
their  commerce,  which  was  seriously  injured  by  the  discovery 
of  America  (1492),  was  ruined  through  the  opening  up  of 
the  maritime  route  to  the  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  (1497).  Egypt  also  suffered  severely  by  this  diversion 
of  traffic,  because  the  Mamluk  princes  and  nobles  received 
about  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  the  merchandise  that  passed 
through  their  country.  In  effect,  she  experienced  a  com- 
mercial eclipse  during  the  next  three  centuries. 

Lacking  the  protection  of  Venice,  which  was  based  on  The  ottomaas 
commercial     interests    alone,    and     being    herself    too    im- 
poverished to  raise  and  maintain  a  navy  of  her  own,  Egypt 
fell    under    the  sway  of  the   Ottomans.     In    1517   Egypt 
became  a  Turkish  Pashalik. 

Nevertheless,    before    Tuman    Bey   was  deposed   by  the 
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Sultan,  Egypt  made  a  strenuous  attempt  to  recover  the 
Indian  traffic.  Assisted  by  Venice,  and  with  the  connivance 
of  the  King  of  Calicut,  Egypt  built  and  launched  a  fleet 
which,  sailing  for  India,  fell  in  with  and  vanquished  a 
Portuguese  squadron  off  the  Bombay  coast.  The  Portuguese, 
being  thereby  spurred  to  fresh  exertion,  despatched  a  fresh 
fleet  against  the  Egyptians,  and  routed  them,  off  Diu,  in 
1509.  Thereafter,  the  Atlantic  route  was  secured  for  the 
commerce  of  the  Indies,  which  ceased  to  enrich  the 
Mediterranean,  although  a  portion  of  it  was  diverted 
to  Constantinople.  The  Sultans  of  Turkey,  on  their  side, 
instead  of  forming  an  alliance  with  Venice,  in  order  to 
contest  the  Atlantic  monopoly  of  the  English,  Dutch,  and 
Portuguese  by  invading  Bombay,  attacked  Venice  as  a  short 
cut  to  commercial  supremacy,  at  the  same  time  neglecting 
the  development  of  the  caravan-route  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Persian  Gulf  (Aleppo  to  Basra).  By 
pursuing  the  shadow  they  thus  lost  the  substance  of  their 
commercial  greed. 

Two  events  of  capital  importance  had  marked  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century  :  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Turks,  and  the  complete  and  final  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  from  Spain.  The  victory  of  Mohammed  II.  put  an 
end  to  the  Byzantine  Empire,  by  the  fall  of  the  capital 
(1453) ;  and  the  capture  of  Granada,  after  two  years'  siege, 
by  Ferdinand,  the  Catholic,  terminated  (1492)  eight  centuries 
of  struggle  between  Christians  and  Mussulmans  for  the 
possession  of  Spain. 
BsmUonof  The  history  of  this  long  strife  for  domination  in  the 
tiMMoon^from  j^j^^j^  Peninsula  presents  many  striking  examples  of  the 
immense  advantages,  whether  for  offensive  or  defensive  pur- 
poses, which  the  Command  of  the  Sea  bestows.  It  was 
owing  to  their  sea-power  that  the  Arabs  were  in  a  position 
to  invade  Spain.  In  consequence  of  their  Command  of  the 
Sea,  they  were  also  enabled  to  depend  on  a  steady  flow  of 
reinforcements,  and  thus  to  reap  the  full  benefits  of  their 
victories  and  to  consolidate  their  rule.  Charlemagne,  on  the 
contrary,  when  he  crossed  the  Pyrenees  to  wrest  Spain  from 
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the  Saracens,  penetrated  no  further  than  the  Ebro,  because, 
although  powerful  by  land,  he  possessed  no  naval  force  either 
in  the  Northern  Seas  ^  or  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  well  aware  that  their 
dominion  required  to  be  strongly  supported  by  sea  as  well 
as  advanced  on  land.  They  therefore  built  up  a  navy,  and 
thereby  secured  immunity  against  any  hostile  return  of  the 
Arabs  driven  out  of  the  Peninsula.  Moreover,  this  navy 
also  enabled  Ferdinand  to  conquer  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
and  to  make  himself  master  of  the  Western  Mediterranean. 

In  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  the  inheritors  of  thesea^merof 
Byzantine  Empire,  the  Ottoman  Turks,  had  also  turned 
their  attention  to  sea-power,  and  endeavoured  to  revive  their 
ancient  supremacy.  The  control  of  the  Mediterranean  was 
therefore  disputed  from  this  period  between  the  Ottomans 
and  the  Spaniards  until,  in  1517,  the  former  seized  Egypt 
and,  a  little  later,  the  dependent  States  of  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and 
Algiers. 

After  these  important  acquisitions,  the  Ottoman  Empire 
regarded  herself  as  Mistress  of  the  Seas  from  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  to  the  Sea  of  Azov,  and  as  far  south  as  Aden. 

This  vaunted  supremacy  was  overthrown,  and  Ottoman  Battle  of 
expansion  was  completely  checked,  by  the  crushing  victory 
gained  over  their  entire  naval  force  by  the  Allied  fleets  of 
Spain,  Venice,  Genoa,  Malta,  and  of  the  Pope,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Don  John  of  Austria,  at  the  great  battle  of  Lepanto 
(1571).  Never,  since  the  battle  of  Actium,  had  such  a 
decisive  naval  engagement  been  fought  for  the  sovereignty 
of  the  seas,  involving,  as  it  necessarily  did,  the  question  also 
of  world-empire.  If  its  results  were  not  so  immediate, 
nevertheless  it  is  from  this  disaster  that  the  decadence  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  may  be  said  to  date.  Although  the 
Allied  fleets  neglected  to  follow  up  their  victory,  the  fact  was 
none  the  less  established,  that  the  Turks  could  be  vanquished 
at  sea,  and  that  this  defect  was  the  vulnerable  point  of  their 

^  In  his  old  age,  Charlemagne  had  the  mortification  to  witness  Norman  pirates, 
against  whom  he  had  no  fleet  to  oppose,  ravaging  with  impunity  the  coasts  of 
Northern  Europe,  on  which  they  were  able  later  to  establish  themselves. 
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Empire.'  The  Turkish  navy  having  been  all  but  annihilated, 
the  European  fleets  found  leisure  to  develop  their  strength 
and  resources  without  having  to  encounter  any  naval  Power 
capable  of  hampering  their  movements. 
Battle  of  For  a  long  time  after  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  the  dis- 
organised Turkish  fleet  was  not  in  a  state  to  risk  an  engage- 
ment In  spite  of  repeated  efforts,  it  took  nearly  two 
centuries  for  the  Sultans  to  again  raise  an  efficient  navy. 
But  the  maritime  power  of  Turkey  recovered  only  to  be 
finally  shattered.  In  1770,  it  received  a  crushing  blow 
through  the  defeat  inflicted  by  the  Russian  fleet  under 
Admiral  Elphinston  ^  and  Prince  Alexis  Orloff'  in  the  bay 
of  Tchem6,  off*  the  Skio  channel,  west  of  Smyrna. 

The  ensuing  contest  for  naval  supremacy  carried  on 
between  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  Spain,  and  the  maritime 
republics  of  Italy,  was  indecisive,  and  resulted  only  in  crip- 
pling all  of  them. 
Craat  Britain  But  in  and  from  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
'*'^  two  European  States  sprang  into  the  first  rank  as  maritime 
Powers. 

England,  first  under  Elizabeth  but  particularly  under 
Cromwell,  entered  into  rivalry  for  the  Command  of  the  Sea 
against  the  Dutch,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Portuguese.  The 
flag  of  Great  Britain  was  displayed  in  the  Mediterranean. 
On  the  capture  of  Gibraltar  (1704),  it  was  raised  as  a 
symbol  of  her  naval  supremacy,  and  has  never  since  been 
lowered.     Nelson  nailed  it  to  the  mast  at  Trafalgar  (1805). 

France,  in  her  turn,  under  the  impulse  given  by  Louis 
XIV.,  and  directed  by  Colbert,  became  also  a  first-class  naval 
Power. 

^  The  Russian  fleet  was  in  a  deplorable  condition,  after  its  long  voyage  from  the 
Kaltic ;  and,  but  for  the  aid  given  by  British  seamen  at  the  ports  of  call,  and  par* 
ticularly  in  the  action  at  Tchem6,  it  could  not  have  met  and  overcome  the  Turks. 
The  four  fireships  prepared  by  Elphinston  were  taken  into  the  bay  by  Lieutenants 
Dugdale  and  Mackenzie.  To  these  officers,  and  Commodore  Greig,  the  victory 
was  primarily  due.  It  is  interesting  to  note  this  early  association  of  British  officers 
with  the  Russian  navy.  Indeed,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Russian 
navy  was  created  and  trained  by  English  and,  especially,  Scottish  sea-captains. 
But,  in  our  brief  alliances  with  Russia,  we  did  not  find  her  naval  aid  very  effective. 
Nelson  openly  scoffed  at  it. 
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During  the  eighteenth  century,  the  rivalry  of  the  European 
nations  for  supremacy  at  sea  was  reduced  to  a  duel  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  culminating  in  the  French  Re- 
volution. 

In  1 798  Napoleon  Bonaparte  invaded  Egypt,  and  sub- 
sequently Syria,  principally  with  the  object  of  dealing  a  vital 
blow  to  British  Colonial  expansion.  But,  in  the  same 
year,  Nelson  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  French 
squadron  in  the  Bay  of  Abukir,  which,  in  addition  to  Sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie's  victory  on  land,  forced  the  French 
to  evacuate  Egypt  in  1801. 

It    will    be    noted    that    Great   Britain,  herself,   did    not  Great  Bittaia 
attempt  to  occupy  Egypt,  after  driving  out  the  French.     She  se&i 
restored  the  authority  of  the  Sultan. 

Four  years  later,  Mohammed  AH  was  proclaimed^  as  Pasha 
of  Egypt ;  and  Great  Britain,  by  her  crushing  victory  over 
the  allied  French  and  Spanish  fleets  at  Trafalgar,  became 
Mistress  of  the  Seas. 

Ever  since,  an  inexorable  law  of  world-empire  has  com- 
pelled Great  Britain,  under  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  her 
maritime  supremacy,  upon  which  it  is  based,  to  approach 
nearer  and  nearer  to  Egypt. 

{6)    The  dynasty  of  Mohammed  Alt 

The  year  1769  was  notable  for  the  birth  of  three  great  Pint  British 
military  leaders  —  Napoleon,   Wellington,  and   Mohammed  iSpt^JSt* 
Ali.*     Over  Mohammed  Ali,  who  prided  himself  on  being  a 
Macedonian,  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  no  less  than  the 
careers  of  Wellington  and  Napoleon,  exercised  a  dominating 
influence. 

An  Albanian  of  humble  parentage,  the  first  three  decades 
of  his  life  were  passed  in  obscurity.  At  the  age  of  thirty, 
he  was  still  in  his  native  village  of  Kdvala,  engaged  in  a 
tobacco  business.     His  three  sons — Ibrahim,  Tussun,  Ismail 

^  By  the  Sheikhs :  but  the  Porte  acknowledged  his  position  in  the  following 
yeir. 

*  Mohammed  Ali's  career  is  so  admirably  and  fully  described  by  Mr  Cameron 
in  EQtpt  in  ihe  Ninetunth  Century ^  that  I  have  drawn  my  facts  almost  exclusively 
from  this  source. 


to 
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— lived  to  achieve  military  distinction,  the  first  becoming 
one  of  the  leading  generals  of  his  time. 

When  Napoleon  invaded  Egypt,  Mohammed  All  joined 
the  Sultan's  army  as  second  in  command  of  a  local  levy. 
In  the  rout  of  the  Turkish  force  which  landed  at  Abukir, 
he  himself  narrowly  escaped  the  fate  of  so  many  of  his 
comrades,  who  were  driven  by  the  French  into  the  sea,  by 
being  drawn  into  the  gig  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  Two  years 
later,  the  latter's  successor.  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  landed 
the  Albanian  contingent  at  the  same  spot ;  and  Mohammed 
AH  fought  side  by  side  with  the  British  troops  under 
Hutchinson  in  their  victorious  march  (1801)  on  Cairo. 

Mohammed  Ali*s  dynasty  may  therefore  be  said  to  have 
been  saved  and  founded  under  British  auspices,  as  against 
the  French,  who  sought  to  conquer  Egypt  and  Syria  for 
themselves  in  1 798-1 801.  Four  or  five  years  later,  British 
sea-power  and  arms  having  placed  him  in  a  position  to 
achieve  his  destiny,  Mohammed  AH  became  Pasha  of  Egypt 

The  decadent  domination  of  the  Mamluks  had  been  easily 
destroyed  by  Napoleon's  veterans.  They,  in  their  turn,  were 
escorted  out  of  Cairo,  with  all  the  honours  of  war  but  with 
none  of  its  fruits,  to  the  inspiriting  tune  of  *  Hieland 
Laddie.*  In  a  brilliant  campaign  of  six  months,  the  British 
Expeditionary  Force  compelled  30,000  French  troops  to 
evacuate  Egypt.  A  British  garrison  having  remained  in  the 
Delta  till  1802,  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  provided  for  its 
withdrawal  in  the  following  year. 

The  strategical  relations  between  Egypt  and  India  were 
here  first  demonstrated  by  the  despatch  of  British  reinforce- 
ments from  the  latter  and  from  the  Cape  of  6000  men.  Since 
that  day,  this  connection  has  been  upheld  :  in  1878,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  San  Stefano  treaty;  in  1882,  when  the 
Ardbi  revolt  was  crushed  ;  in  1885  and  1886,  for  operations 
against  the  Dervishes  at  Sudkin  ;  and  in  1 896,  for  the  same 
object. 

The  French  evacuation  left  two  rival  parties  struggling  for 
supremacy  in  Egypt.  The  owners  of  the  soil — and  therefore 
of  the  resources  of  Egypt — the  Mamluks,  with  a  superior 
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and  better  disciplined  force,  were  pitted  against  the  Turkish 
brigands  whose  object  was  to  restore  the  Pashalik.  Moham- 
med Ali  bided  his  time  until  other  adventurers  had,  by  their 
downfall,  prepared  the  way  for  him.  Having  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  5000  insubordinate  Albanians,  he  then  took 
possession  of  Cairo  in  the  Sultan's  name  and  sought  the 
suffrages  of  the  sheikhs  and  populace  by  posing  as  a  dema- 
gogue- He  was  thus  brought  into  direct  conflict  with 
Khurshid,  the  Sultan's  nominee  as  Pasha  of  Egypt,  whom  he 
besieged  in  the  citadel,  having  previously  permitted  Khusrev, 
his  predecessor,  to  escape  to  Constantinople,  thereby  leading 
to  the  historic  enmity  between  them.  The  Sultan,  being 
powerless  to  resist,  acknowledged  Mohammed  Ali  in  1806 
as  Pasha  of  Egypt,  though  subsequently  he  made  several  un- 
successful attempts  to  remove  him. 

The  Mamluks  had  been  driven  up  the  Nile  by  Mohammed  Second 

Ali  ;  but  their  numbers  did  not  exceed  10,000.       With  the  tkmto  Bffypt— 

1807 
object  of  supporting  them  against  the  Turkish  domination 

in  Egypt,  Great  Britain,  reversing  her  previous  policy,  de- 
spatched a  second  expedition  to  the  Nile.  Having  restored 
the  authority  of  the  Sultan,  she  now  attempted  to  destroy  it, 
apparently  out  of  chivalrous  regard  for  a  moribund  cause 
whose  ablest  leaders  were  dead. 

It  is  painful  to  have  to  record  the  disastrous  issues  of  this 
ill-conceived  campaign,  which  lasted  through  nine  months. 
Alexandria  and  Rosetta  were  occupied  without  encountering 
resistance.  Later,  at  Rosetta,  where  the  garrison  was  sur- 
prised and  overcome  by  500  Bashi  Bazuks,  a  British  force 
had  to  besiege  the  town  for  twelve  days,  whilst  another  de- 
tachment was  sent  up  the  river  to  El-Hamdd. 

Meanwhile,  Mohammed  Ali,  having  defeated  the  Mamluks 
at  Mangabat,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  French  Consul  Drovetti, 
having  roused  the  population  against  the  infidel  invaders, 
despatched  an  Albanian  army  of  4000  infantry  with  1500 
cavalry  for  the  relief  of  Rosetta.  The  British  force,  being 
divided,  was  overcome  in  detail ;  a  great  many  of  our  men 
were  killed  and  wounded,  or  sent  as  slaves,  with  every  mark 
of  ignominy,  to  Cairo.    Of  the  four  thousand  who  had  landed 
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only  one  month  previously  at  Alexandria,  only  about  one- 
half  now  remained. 

In  celebration  of  these  victories,  the  triumphant  Pasha 
and  the  ribald  populace  of  Cairo  strolled  in  the  Ezbek/a 
gardens  between  a  double  line  of  English  heads  set  up  on 
poles.  The  degradation  to  our  prestige  could  no  further  go. 
After  ransoming  the  prisoners  who  wished  to  return  home, 
we  humbly  withdrew  from  Egypt. 

The  Mamluks  were  now  thoroughly  discredited  for  having 
invoked  the  aid  of  infidels  ;  whilst  Mohammed  AH  was  able 
to  pose  as  the  Defender  of  the  Faith  and  the  Liberator  of 
Egypt.  His  power  having  been  enormously  increased  by 
his  military  successes,  the  foundations  of  his  throne,  cemented 
by  English  blood,  may  be  said  to  have  been  laid  thereby. 

Nevertheless,  as  he  did  not  trust  his  Albanians,  who  were 
getting  out  of  hand,  and  Cairo  being  in  a  state  of  anarchy, 
he  took  refuge  in  the  citadel. 
Bxtenninatioii  The  Sultan,  ever  anxious,  like  his  predecessors,  to  reduce 
the  military  pride  of  his  most  successful  and  popular 
generals,  now  called  upon  Mohammed  Ali  to  prove  his 
devotion  by  undertaking  an  expedition  against  the  Wahibis, 
of  Arabia,  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  holy  cities  and 
interrupted  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  Not  daring  to  dis- 
obey, Mohammed  Ali  temporized  until,  on  the  one  hand,  he 
was  able  to  secure  his  position  in  Egypt  against  the  Mam- 
luks, and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  raise  funds  for  the  expenses 
of  the  campaign. 

His  first  act  was  to  seize  and  alienate  the  administration 
of  the  Wakfs,  without  actually  destroying  the  principle  of 
their  religious  foundation  ;  his  second,  to  abolish  the  private 
tenure  of  land.  By  the  destruction  of  all  title-de«ls,  the 
land  became  Crown  property,  or,  rather,  the  private  estate 
of  Mohammed  Ali,  who  appointed  mudirs  and  omdehs  to 
administer  it  These  rapacious  officials  gradually  dispos- 
sessed the  original  proprietors,  and  squeezed  and  maltreated 
the  Felldhin  serfs,  in  order  to  make  up  the  total  assessment 
of  taxes.  So  long  as  this  was  paid,  Mohammed  Ali  did  not 
trouble  himself  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  imposed. 
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Thus,  government  by  kurbash  was  introduced  into  the  pro- 
vinces, and  flourished  until  the  emancipation  of  the  peasantry 
under  the  British  Occupation. 

Having  provided  the  necessary  funds,  the  Pasha  of  Egypt 
built  at  Bulak  and  launched  in  sections  at  Suez  a  fleet  of  30 
brigs  for  the  transport  of  his  artillery  and  impedimenta. 
When,  later,  more  money  was  required,  he  squeezed  the 
Copts  and  FellAhin  on  his  own  account,  and  raised  another 

;^300,000. 

He  now  felt  compelled  to  deal  with  the  Mamluks 
before  sending  his  army  out  of  Egypt.  In  spite  of  their 
mistrust,  he  induced  the  Beys  to  attend  a  great  public 
function  at  the  citadel,  and  confided  to  his  son,  Tussun,  the 
order  for  their  massacre.  After  the  accomplishment  of  this 
treacherous  act,  from  which  none  escaped,  the  Mamluks  in 
the  provinces  were  hunted  down  and  killed.  Altogether, 
about  5000  of  this  worthless  and  profligate  sect  were  put  to 
the  sword  in  1 8 1 1 .  Their  encouragement  of  art  was  their 
sole  legacy  to  Egypt 

The  Wahibis  were  a  puritan  sect  whose  founder,  Abdul  The  Wahibi 
Wahib,  had  preached  the  doctrine  of  the  Kordn  in  its 
original  purity  and  upheld  the  Orthodox  traditions.  For 
sixty  years  they  had  maintained  their  military  domination 
over  Central  Arabia,  routing  the  Turkish  armies  sent  against 
them  and  preying  on  the  pilgrims  to  the  holy  city.  Under 
their  great  leader,  Saud  H.,  they  reached  the  height  of  their 
power  as  a  Bedwin  confederacy.^ 

Against  these  redoubtable  bandits,  Mohammed  AH  now 
despatched  his  son,  Tussun,  a  mere  boy,  with  the  Albanians 
he  hoped  to  dispose  of  by  the  fortunes  of  war.  His  fleet 
gave  him  the  control  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  the  coastal 
trade  of  the  Arabian  ports  subsequently  paid  the  expenses 
of  the  expedition. 

After  some  successes  and  a  few  reverses,  the  Egyptian 
anny  at  the  seat  of  war  was  joined  by  Mohammed  All,  him- 
self, who,  having  achieved  some  victories,  returned  hurriedly 

^  Great  Britain,  herself,  had  to  send  expeditions  against  the  WahAbi  pirates  in 
tbe  Fenian  Golf. 
D 
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to  Egypt  in  order  to  counteract  a  conspiracy  fomented  by 
the  Porte.  Hostilities  were  not  brought  to  a  close  until 
Ibrahim,  the  Pasha's  eldest  son,  was  sent  to  replace  Tussun 
in  his  command.  Saud  being  dead,  Ibrahim  finally  subdued 
the  Wahdbis  and  captured  their  last  stronghold  of  Deraya. 
CoDquettofthe  Mohammed  Ali  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  Sudan, 
""itoa  where  he  hoped  to  find  gold  for  his  Treasury  and  recruits 
for  his  army.  Ismail,  his  third  son,  was  given  the  command 
of  the  first  expedition,  which  set  out  in  1820.  To  protect 
his  flank  against  menace  from  the  Libyan  Desert,  Mohammed 
Ali  despatched  an  expedition  against  the  warlike  and  fanat- 
ical Siwans,  whose  oasis,  after  a  hard-won  victory,  was 
annexed  to  Egypt. 

Ismail  was  entirely  successful.  He  occupied  Berber  and 
Shendi,  and  penetrated  to  Sennar. 

In  the  following  year,  Ismail  being  joined  by  his  brother 
Ibrahim,  the  former  went  up  the  Blue  Nile,  the  latter  up  the 
White  Nile.  Ismail  reached  Tomat,  on  the  Upper  Atbara ; 
but,  on  returning  to  Shendi,  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  depreda- 
tions,— he  and  his  staff  being  burnt  alive  in  the  palace  by  an 
incensed  populace.  His  brother  Ibrahim,  falling  ill,  had  to 
return  to  Egypt ;  but  his  followers  penetrated  far  into  the 
Dinka  country. 

Meanwhile,  a  third  expedition,  sent  out  by  Mohammed 
Ali,  annexed  Kordofan  in  1822.  Khartum  was  founded,  and 
the  surrounding  country  thoroughly  subjugated,  in  1823. 
DevAsutionof  During  the  ensuing  fifteen  years,  the  Sudan  was  a 
shambles,  under  the  brutal  rule  of  the  Egyptian  slave- 
traders  and  taskmasters.  The  search  for  gold  had  been 
profitless ;  the  caravan-trade  had  been  ruined :  but  the 
country  abounded  in  *  black  ivory'  and  recruits  for  a 
Sudanese  army.  In  1838,  Mohammed  Ali  himself  paid 
a  surprise-visit  to  the  Sudan,  penetrating  as  far  south  as 
Fazokl,  and  returning  to  Alexandria  after  an  absence  of 
only  six  months. 

The  state  of  the  Sudan  became  even  worse  as  time 
passed.  It  was  a  land  of  exile  for  the  Felldhin,  and  a 
happy  hunting-ground  for  unprincipled  Pashas,  until  Baker 
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and  Gordon  put  a  stop,  at  least  temporarily,  to  the  most 
glaring  iniquities  of  Egyptian  rule. 

The  conquest  of  the  Sudan  not  proving  a  profitable  The  Paaha't 
enterprise,  Mohammed  Ali  was  impelled  to  raise  money 
nearer  home.  His  ruling  ambition  being  to  make  himself 
independent  of  the  Porte,  he  required  vast  sources  of 
wealth.  A  despot  in  government,  he  now  became  a 
monopolist  in  trade,  dealing  direct  with  European  buyers. 
He  fostered  native  industries,  in  the  hope  of  becoming 
independent  of  European  manufactures :  but  failed  in  the 
attempt  He  welcomed  foreigners,  whom  he  tried  to 
interest  in  his  *  reforms,'  because  he  had  need  of  their 
financial  co-operation.  His  monopolies  were,  of  course, 
illegal,  under  the  Capitulations :  but  he  succeeded  in  gag- 
ging or  outwitting  the  European  Consular  body,  until,  in 
1838,  Henry  Bulwer's  Commercial  Treaty  with  Turkey 
abolished  monopolies,  and  thereby  led  to  his  economic 
downfall. 

The  Egyptian  army,  under  the  care  of  the  Frenchman 
known  as  Suliman  Pasha,  who  introduced  the  Continental 
system,  had  made  great  strides  both  in  discipline  and 
training.  It  numbered  150,000  Regular  troops,  with  100 
field-pieces.  Vast  sums  were  spent  on  the  acquisition  of 
a  second-hand  navy,  through  the  purchase  of  warships, 
partly  with  a  view  to  impress  the  Porte  and  partly  to 
protect  Egyptian  commerce  against  the  Greek  pirates. 

The  first  navy,  raised  in  this  manner,  was  destroyed  at 
Navarino.  But  the  second  was  built  at  the  arsenal  of 
Alexandria,  and  proved  its  metal  under  Ibrahim.  In 
1832,  Mohammed  Ali  possessed  no  less  than  8  battle- 
ships and  15  frigates,  carrying  1300  guns,  and  manned 
by  12,000  men.  The  lesson  of  British  naval  supremacy 
was  ever  before  his  eyes :  but  he  neglected  to  profit 
by  it  For  this  he  suffered.  It  was  British  sea-power 
that  drove  him  out  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  and  British 
clemency  that  secured  him  the  peaceful  possession  of  Egypt 

In  1824,  the  Sultan  again  called  on  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  Battle  of 
to  show  his  devotion  to  the  Padishah.     He  appointed  him    *^    "*^* 
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Pasha  of  the  Morea,  and  ordered  him  to  subdue  the  Greek 
insurgents. 

A  squadron  of  60  ships  of  war  and  1 00  hired  transports 
left  Alexandria,  with  17,000  troops,  under  the  command 
of  Ibrahim  Pasha.  It  was  in  this  campaign  that  Egypt, 
through  the  cruelties  perpetrated  by  Ibrahim's  army  and 
the  wholesale  enslavement  and  deportation  of  Greeks  to 
Alexandria,  finally  alienated  the  sympathies  and  tolerance 
of  Europe.  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia  sent  squadrons 
to  the  Morea,  which,  combined  under  the  general  command 
of  Sir  Edward  Codrington,  boldly  entered  Navarino  harbour 
and,  being  fired  on,  at  once  engaged  the  enemy.  Few 
of  the  65  Turco-Egyptian  ships  escaped  destruction.^  A 
French  garrison  occupied  Greece ;  and  Codrington  sailed  to 
Alexandria,  where  he  compelled  Mohammed  Ali  to  con- 
clude a  convention  for  the  evacuation  of  the  Morea.  The 
treaty  of  Adrianople  (1829)  secured  the  independence  of 
Greece. 

Afttf  NftTftrino  The  destruction  of  the  Turco-Egyptian  fleet  at  Navarino 
fell  more  heavily  on  the  Sultan  than  on  the  Pasha.  The 
disaster  at  Tchem6  had  compelled  Turkey  to  make  a 
supreme  effort  to  revive  her  navy.  After  Navarino,  Turkey 
practically  ceased  to  exist  as  a  maritime  power.  It  was 
from  about  this  period  that  Russia  began  to  enter  into 
rivalry  with  Great  Britain  for  naval  supremacy  in  the  Black 
Sea  and  Mediterranean.  In  consequence  of  the  increasing 
maritime  strength  of  Russia — who,  in  1853,  burnt  a  Turkish 
squadron  in  the  roadstead  of  Sinope — Great  Britain,  sup- 
ported by  France  and  Austria,  three  years  later,  guaranteed 
the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  involving  the  sealing 
up  of  the  Bosporus  and  Dardanelles. 

^c*mpaignin      Twice  had  Mohammed   Ali  exhausted   the  resources  of 

SjTi&  and  Asia 

Minor— i8|i.  Egypt,  Without  succumbing,  in  his  wars  for  the  Padishah. 
Nevertheless,  in  1829,  the  Sultan  again  taxed  his  fealty  by 
commanding    him    to  send    his   fleet   and    20,000  men   to 

^  Thirty  Turkish  warships  and  transports,  and  seventeen  Egyptian  vessels, 
carrying  5000  Greek  slaves,  are  said  to  have  reached  Alexandria.  Ibrahim  had 
lost  the  half  of  his  army. 
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Stambul.  As  the  Pasha  had  reason  to  believe  that,  before 
Navarino,  the  Turkish  admiral  was  under  secret  orders  to 
seize  an  opportunity  of  kidnapping  the  Egyptian  army,  he 
was  on  his  guard  against  such  a  palpable  ruse.  The  baited 
Pasha  therefore  temporized  until,  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, he  was  placed  in  the  position  of  a  rebel :  and,  as 
such,  he  invaded  Syria  with  9000  infantry  and  2000  cavalry. 

This  fine  army,  under  Ibrahim  Pasha,  with  the  invaluable 
Suliman  as  chief  of  his  staff,  had  the  support  of  the 
Egyptian  fleet  at  Jaffa.  The  Syrians,  groaning  under  the 
Turkish  yoke,  hailed  Ibrahim  as  a  deliverer,  and  eventually 
flocked  to  his  standard. 

Acre  fell  (1832)  after  a  siege  of  six  months,  and  became 
the  Egyptian  base.  With  his  9000  Fellihin  and  mercenaries, 
together  with  as  many  more  volunteers  recruited  from  the 
Druse  and  Bedwin  populations,  Ibrahim  marched  to 
Damascus,  which  opened  its  gates  to  him.  Holding  a 
safe  line  of  communications,  Ibrahim  then  set  out  for 
Horns,  where  the  vanguard  of  the  Turkish  army  was  en- 
camped, the  main  body  being  fifty  miles  behind.  Here 
the  Ottoman  commander,  being  unable  or  unwilling  to 
deny  Ibrahim,  decided  to  give  battle.  The  result  was,  that 
the  Turks  were  utterly  routed  ;  and  the  main  body,  hearing 
of  the  disaster,  mutinied,  and  fled  to  the  north.  The 
victorious  Egyptian  commander,  after  a  brief  visit  to  Aleppo, 
set  out  in  hot  pursuit,  and  completed  their  discomfiture. 

In  consequence  of  these  reverses,  and  in  the  panic  that 
followed  them,  the  Turkish  fleet  abandoned  Alexandretta. 
Ibrahim,  seizing  his  advantage,  sent  forward  a  detachment 
under  Abbas  to  occupy  Adana.  Receiving  reinforcements 
from  his  fleet,  he  advanced  on  Konia,  near  which  the  Turks 
had  concentrated  50,000  men.  Here  he  defeated  the  Grand 
Vizier  Reshid,  routing  his  entire  army,  with  insignificant 
losses  to  himself.  Konia  was  the  third  pitched  battle  won 
by  the  Egyptians,  fighting  against  heavy  odds,  in  an  eleven 
months'  campaign  that  had  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  Syria 
and  the  violation  of  Asia  Minor. 

Ibrahim,  with  an  army  of  30,000  men,  now  penetrated, 
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in  the  depth  of  winter,  to  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the 
Bosporus,  to  Kutaya,  from  whence  he  threatened  the  capital 
and  demanded  comph'ance  with  his  father's  orders.  Nothing 
but  the  proximity  of  a  Russian  squadron,  with  13,000 
troops,  prevented  him  from  occupying  Constantinople,  and 
there  dictating  his  own  terms.  The  Sultan  was  compelled 
to  agree  to  the  Convention  of  Kutaya  (1833).  The  Firman 
of  1832,  outlawing  and  deposing  Mohammed  AH,  was 
revoked :  and  a  new  Firman  (6th  May  1833)  confirmed  the 
Pasha  in  the  possession  of  Egypt  and  Syria. 

The  Egyptians  retired  to  Syria  ;  and  the  Russians 
evacuated  the  Bosporus  :  but  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi 
(where  the  latter  had  concentrated)  placed  the  Sultan  under 
a  Russian  Protectorate  and  closed  the  Dardanelles  to  the 
warships  of  other  nations.  Thus,  by  astute  diplomacy  and 
prompt  action,  Russia,  who  a  few  years  previously  had 
obtained  the  chief  credit  of  liberating  Greece,  temporarily 
usurped  the  rdle  of  Great  Britain.  She  was,  however, 
deposed  from  this  position  by  the  Treaty  of  London  (1840), 
to  which  she,  but  not  France,  was  a  Signatory  Power — ^the 
latter  adhering  to  its  stipulations  only  in  the  following  year, 
after  the  evacuation  of  Syria. 
Pall  of  In  1 84 1,  Mohammed  Ali  lost  Syria;  but,  through  the 
Au  influence  of  Lord  Palmerston,  he  secured  the  hereditary 
possession  of  Egypt.  The  history  of  this  disastrous  cam- 
paign may  be  briefly  told. 

The  conqueror  of  Syria,  coquetting  with  the  fickle  diplo- 
macy of  France,  who  was  playing  a  double  game,  openly 
defied  the  Powers,  and  prated  of  his  *  rights ' — the  l^itimate 
fruits  of  his  son's  victories — or,  in  other  words,  the  recogni- 
tion of  his  complete  independence.  The  Powers,  dealing 
leniently  with  him,  though  a  rebel  to  his  suzerain,  decided  ^ 
to  maintain  his  state  of  vassalage  to  Turkey,  giving  him 
Egypt  for  his  family  and  Syria  for  his  lifetime. 

^  In  the  Treaty  of  London  (1840),  signed  by  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  Great 
Britain,  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  of  the  Sultan.  Under  Article  II.  the 
Powers  undertook  to  *cut  off  the  communication  by  sea  between  Egypt  and 
Syria.' 
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Ibrahim  was  at  Damascus,  with  an  army  of  250,000  men 
of  all  arms,  when  a  British  squadron  arrived  at  Beirut,  ac- 
companied by  a  few  Austrian  ships  and  4000  Turks.  A 
landing  was  effected ;  but  Beirut  was  bombarded  without 
result,  until,  eventually,  after  some  Turkish  victories  on  land, 
Suliman  evacuated  the  town  and  fell  back  on  Damascus. 
The  British  fleet  then  sailed  to  Acre,  and,  with  the  help 
of  its  allies,  captured  the  fortress,  thus  for  the  third  time 
at  this  spot  demonstrating  the  effect  of  sea-power  in  the 
Levant. 

The  Egyptian  navy — comprising  no  less  than  2 1  battle- 
ships, 1 7  frigates,  and  1 8  brigs,  with  40,000  men — was  all 
this  time  shut  up  with  the  fleet  surrendered  by  the  Turkish 
admiral  in  Alexandria.  As  a  *  fleet  in  being,'  it  might  have 
been  used  to  great  advantage  :  but  a  few  British  cruisers 
sufficed  to  hold  it  in  check.  The  French  fleet,  on  which 
Mohammed  Ali  had  relied,  never  came  to  his  aid. 

Ibrahim  was  now  thoroughly  beaten.  With  his  stricken 
army,  numbering  over  60,000  men,  he  commenced  his 
retreat  from  Damascus  ;  but  only  a  remnant  of  this  gallant 
band  and  of  the  host  of  camp-followers  ever  reached  Egypt. 

The  collapse  of  Mohammed  All's  dream  of  empire  was 
thus  complete.  Nevertheless,  it  required  the  almost  brutal 
frankness  of  a  British  sea-captain  to  make  him  realize  his 
downfall.  When  Sir  Charles  Napier  arrived  at  Alexandria, 
he  said  to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt :  *  If  your  Highness  will  not 
listen  to  my  unoflicial  appeal  to  you  against  the  folly  of 
further  resistance,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  bombard  you  : 
and,  by  God,  I  wi//  bombard  you,  and  plant  my  bombs  in 
the  middle  of  this  room  here,  where  you  are  sitting !  *  After 
that,  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said  ;  and,  although 
Napier's  irr^ular  guarantee  was  repudiated  by  the  Porte 
and  the  Powers,  Lord  Palmerston,  who  supported  him, 
obtained  its  essential  provisions :  the  unmolested  evacuation 
of  Syria,  and  a  recommendation  to  the  Sultan  to  leave  the 
Pasha  free  in  Egypt  The  retention  by  Mohammed  Ali 
of  the  hereditary  tenure  of  Egypt  was,  consequently,  con- 
firmed   by   the    Turkish    Firmans    of    13th    February  and 
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1st   June    1841  ;    and   the  Tribute    was    fixed  at    80,000 

purses  (^3631635)- 

Broken  down  by  his  reverses  and,  subsequently,  by  physical 
infirmities,  Mohammed  AH  died  eight  years  later,  a  dotard. 
Tberaignof  The  Career  of  Mohammed  Ali  might  have  been  more  suc- 
Au  cessful,  if  less  brilliant,  had  he  applied  to  himself  the  lesson 
taught  to  Napoleon,  which  in  principle  he  recognised  :  the 
dominating  influence  of  British  sea-power,  whenever  it  was 
exerted.  He  is  reported,  by  Burckhardt,  to  have  said  :  *  The 
great  fish  swallow  the  small :  and  Egypt  is  necessary  to 
England  .  .  .  who  must  some  day  take  Egypt  as  her  share 
of  the  spoil  of  the  Turkish  Empire.'  But,  although  he 
always  wished  to  be  the  friend  of  Great  Britain,  he  lent 
himself  readily  to  the  intrigues  of  her  rival  in  Egypt.  He 
had  a  wholesome  fear  of  Palmerston  and  Wellington,  neither 
of  whom  took  him  seriously  ;  but,  being  ignorant  of 
European  politics,  he  was  unaware  of  Palmerston's  domi- 
nant influence  in  the  cabinets  of  Europe.  The  first  half  of 
his  reign  was  spent  in  consolidating  his  position  in  Egypt ; 
the  second,  in  ambitious  attempts  at  winning  an  empire.  He 
despoiled  his  country  for  barren  conquests  ;  and  his  tyran- 
nical rule  was  a  curse  to  his  people :  but  he  extended  his 
frontiers,  and  raised  Egypt  to  the  rank  of  a  first-class  State. 
In  spite,  too,  of  his  reckless  expenditure  on  armaments  and 
military  adventures,  and  the  robber-economy  he  practised  in 
the  Delta,  he  left  Egypt  more  prosperous  than  he  found  her. 
Although  his  *  reforms '  were  mythical ;  although  his  irriga- 
tion projects  and  canalization  works  were  inspired  by,  and 
carried  out  for,  personal  ends,  these  introduced  into  the 
country  the  European  element  which  its  development  de- 
manded. It  was  his  over-reaching  ambition  in  Syria,  and 
his  manifest  incapacity  to  pacify  and  administer  the  country, 
that  led  to  the  active  interference  of  Europe.  He  was  under 
the  impression  that  the  security  of  Egypt  depended  on  the 
possession  of  Syria ;  but,  by  his  tyranny,  he  roused  the 
entire  native  population  against  him,  and,  through  his  ignor- 
ance, he  overlooked  the  cardinal  principles  of  sea-power. 
That  the  down-trodden  Felldhin  should  have  been  led  to 
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such  brilliant  victories  over  their  Turkish  masters  is  not  so 
remarkable  as  it  might  appear.  Ibrahim,  himself  a  great 
leader,  was  splendidly  served  by  Suliman,  as  chief  of  his 
staff,  and  by  the  foreign  mercenaries  that  composed  the 
conquering  elements  in  his  army,  as  well  as  by  the  warlike 
local  levies  ;  but  his  easy  successes  over  the  Turks  were  due 
in  a  still  greater  measure  to  the  intrigues  of  Khusrev,  the 
Sultan's  War  Minister  and  the  implacable  enemy  of 
Mohammed  Ali.  Khusrev  himself  wished  to  be  nominated 
Pasha  of  Egypt  and  to  lead  the  Sultan's  army  against  the 
rebels  ;  but  his  Imperial  master  could  not  spare  him.  In 
revenge  for  his  discomfiture,  he  wilfully  crippled  each  ex- 
pedition that  set  out  against  Ibrahim.  The  Sultan  having 
massacred  about  one-fourth  of  the  Janasseries  at  Constanti- 
nople and  dispersed  the  remainder,  the  Turkish  army  at  that 
time,  in  default  of  the  better  element  that  evaded  or  escaped 
service,  was  an  undisciplined  rabble.  With  inefficient  troops 
under  their  command,  and  with  Khusrev's  malignant  and 
powerful  influence  at  headquarters  causing  dissension  and 
producing  further  disorganization,  the  Turkish  commanders 
had  no  chance  against  Ibrahim's  brilliant  generalship  and 
dashing  exploits. 

In  the  year  that  Mohammed  Ali  paid  homage  to  his 
suzerain  at  Stambul,  Ibrahim  was  received  and  f(§ted  in  Eng- 
land. The  latter,  after  a  few  months*  regency,  during  his 
father's  imbecility,  died  in  1848.  On  the  death  of  Moham- 
med Ali  in  1849,  Abbas  (the  son  of  Tussun),  who  had  taken 
over  the  regency  from  Ibrahim,  succeeded  to  the  Pashalik, 
in  precedence  of  his  uncle  Said. 

Abbas  I.  was  a  Turk  of  the  old  School.  He  had  no  AbbM  i.— 1«4»- 
sympathy  with  his  grandfather's  weakness  for  Levantine 
institutions  and  foreign  society  :  indeed,  he  openly  expressed 
contempt  for  these,  and  made  some  attempts  to  stem  the 
tide  of  the  European  pacific  invasion  of  Egypt.  But  the 
opening  up  of  the  overland  route  and  the  prospect  of  pillage 
had  attracted  a  swarm  of  adventurers  and  concession-hunters 
to  Eg>'pt,  against  whom  Abbas  sought  safety  in  flight  He 
shut  himself  up  in  his  palace,  refusing  all  intercourse  with 
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foreigners  ;  he  freed  trade  by  abolishing  what  remained  of 
the  commercial  monopolies ;  he  reduced  the  army,  and 
suppressed  public  institutions  that  owed  their  origin  to 
artificial  inflation  :  in  a  word,  he  adopted  a  severely  reac- 
tionary policy.  He  was  only  thirty-six  years  of  age  when 
he  became  Pasha  of  Egypt.  Five  years  later,  he  was 
assassinated  in  his  palace,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  junior 
uncle,  Said.  His  brief,  inglorious  reign  was  notable  chiefly 
for  the  introduction  of  railways  in  the  Delta,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  transit  of  mails  and  passengers  between  Alex- 
andria and  Cairo.  These  were  constructed  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  British  Government,  whose  interest  in  a  quick  route 
to  India  eventually  predominated  over  French  obstruction. 
Said— i9s^i863  Said,  having  been  educated  in  France,  and  being  of  an 
amiable  and  pliant  disposition,  readily  fell  under  the  sway 
of  European  influence.  He  admitted  all  to  his  intimacy ; 
and,  having  been  carefully  trained  to  fill  his  high  position, 
he  confidently  gathered  up  the  reins  of  government  into  his 
own  hands,  ignoring  his  native  advisers.  Egypt  being  free 
from  public  debt,  and  commerce  being  unshackled  and 
prosperous.  Said  made  a  very  good  beginning  as  a  benevo- 
lent autocrat  He  protected  the  peasantry  by  granting  (in 
1858)  a  Land  Law,  which  secured  the  FellAhin  in  their 
freehold  rights ;  and  he  extended  the  railways  and  canals. 
Indeed,  but  for  the  influence  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  who,  as  a 
prime  favourite,  hunted  him  all  over  the  country  in  the  fixed 
determination  to  obtain  a  concession  for  the  cutting  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  the  genial  Pasha  might  have  succeeded  better 
in  giving  effect  to  his  good  intentions.  In  1856,  Said 
finally  capitulated,  and  ratified  his  promise  of  1854,  being 
assured  by  M.  de  Lesseps  that  the  canal  would  be  con- 
structed with  French  capital  and  would  make  the  Pasha 
master  of  the  situation  in  Egypt.  The  falsification  of  these 
hopes  is  too  evident  to-day  to  require  further  demonstra- 
tion. In  spite  of  British  opposition  to  a  scheme  that 
threatened  her  own  naval  interests  and  held  out  little  pro- 
spect of  benefiting  Egypt,  the  Porte,  as  suzerain,  eventually 
confirmed  the  concession. 
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and  anxiety  broke  down  the  feeble  physical  and 
mental  equipment  of  Said,  who,  after  nine  years'  honest 
endeavour  to  benefit  his  country,  died  in  1863. 

From  my  present  point  of  view — the  influence  of  sea-  imau-issi. 
power  on  the  history  of  Egypt — the  reign  of  Ismail  was  * 
chiefly  significant  for  the  opening,  in  1869,  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  This  event  profoundly  affected  the  commercial  and 
naval  situation  in  the  Mediterranean,  leading  not  only 
to  the  diversion  of  international  commerce  and  the  redistri- 
bution of  trade-centres,  but  also  to  the  creation  of  a  nodal 
point  in  the  primacy  of  the  seas  which  of  necessity  fell 
under  the  controlling  influence  of  the  dominant  maritime 
Power.  Thus,  an  Egyptian  Question,  in  its  widest  sense, 
was  created,  second  only  in  importance  to  the  analogous 
situation  on  the  Bosporus. 

The  labours  of  Greorge  Baldwin,  the  first  British  Consul  tim  Snes 
in  Egypt  (during  the  French  Revolution),  of  Mr  Briggs, 
an  English  merchant  at  Alexandria,  and,  in  particular, 
the  life-long  perseverance  and  initiative  of  Lieutenant 
Waghom,  in  Mohammed  Ali's  reign,  had  contributed  to 
and  resulted  in  the  revival  of  the  overland  route  to 
India,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  M.  de  Lesseps.  First 
under  Said,  and  subsequently  under  Ismail,  the  Suez 
Canal  was  built  and  opened  as  the  principal  pathway 
of  commerce  to  the  Far  East.  Intended  originally  for 
sailing  vessels  only,  its  financial  success  was  ensured  by 
the  invention  of  the  compound  engine,  which  economised 
the  consumption  of  coal,  and  by  the  growing  commefce 
of  Great  Britain,  which  contributed  two-thirds  of  its 
receipts.  The  Company,  originally  Egyptian,  was  saved 
from  bankruptcy  by  the  sixteen  millions  of  capital  which 
Ismail  sunk — part  of  which  went  to  pay  off  the  iniquitous 
Award  of  Napoleon  III.  in  1864;  but  it  was  subsequently 
alienated,  and  brought  under  French  administration,  or  the 
autocracy  of  M.  de  Lesseps.  Egypt,  at  the  present  day, 
derives  no  profit  from  the  Canal,  except  indirectly  through 
the  British  Occupation,  which  is  the  logical  result  of  its 
construction.       The    purchase    by     Lord     Beaconsfield    of 
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Ismail's  Suez  Canal  shares  ^  gave  Great  Britain  a  locus  standi^ 
which  she  did  not  before  possess  in  the  control  of  Egypt, 
and  a  share  with  France  in  the  administration  of  the  Canal 

The  prosperity  and  safety  of  this  international  highway 
are,  or  should  be,  the  common  concern  of  Europe  and  a 
bond  of  union  between  Great  Britain  and  France  for  the 
promotion  of  good  and  stable  government  in  Egypt  But 
its  neutralization  is  assured  only  so  long  as  the  int^rity  of 
Egyptian  territory,  under  Turkish  suzerainty,  is  preserved. 
CarMTofthe  The  Career  of  Ismail — the  prodigal  son  of  a  warrior  Pasha 
— need  not  detain  me  long  in  the  telling.  In  the  apt  words 
of  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  it  was  *  a  carnival  of  extravagance  and 
oppression.'*  He  ran  atnok  among  the  stockbrokers  of 
Europe  and  carried  despotism  to  the  height  of  crime.  In 
twelve  years  he  spent  over  one  hundred  millions  of  money, 
and  brought  Egypt  to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy.  He  created 
liabilities  of  which  not  more  than  about  ten  per  cent  was 
spent  on  the  constitution  and  legitimate  development  of  public 
works  and  native  institutions.  He  squandered  fortunes  in 
bakhshish^  the  building  of  palaces,  vice-regal  display  and 
ambitions,  and  on  voluptuous  living.  But  he  wasted  far 
more  by  his  reckless  and  unscrupulous  methods  of  raising 
money.  All  this  was  done  in  spite  of  the  capable  expert 
advice  at  his  service — an  advice  which  lacked  authority — 
until,  by  his  despotism,  Ismail's  mad  career  was  brought  to 
a  close  by  the  united  action  of  Europe. 

Everything  was  in  his  favour  when  the  prodigal  Pasha 
came  to  the  throne.  Egypt's  revenue  was  sufficient  for  all 
practical  purposes  of  economical  and  national  development, 
whilst  her  public  debt  barely  exceeded  three  millions.  The 
American  civil  war  had  opened  up  immense  markets  for  cotton, 
the  staple  product  of  Egypt,  whereby  the  exports  rose  in 
two  years  (1862- 1864)  from  four  to  fourteen  millions  in 
value,  and  the  imports  from  one  to  five  millions.  But,  sur- 
rounded as  he  was  by  a  host  of  European  finance-mongers 

^  Purchased  (1875)  for  ;f4,ocx>,ocx>  (from  which  Ismail  derived  an  immediate 
profit  of  ;f  50o,ocx>)  and  now  worth  about  ;f20,ocx>,ocx>,  representing  a  revenue  of 
;f  700,000. 

^  "England  in  Egypt,"  by  Alfred  Milner,  to  whose  guidance  through  the 
tortuous  paths  of  Ismail's  career  I  have  trusted. 
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and  concession-hunters — who  acquired  rights,  too  often  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  extortion — and  led  away  by  illusory 
dreams  of  aggrandizement,  he,  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
American  War,  which  put  an  end  to  the  inflated  prosperity 
of  Egyptian  commerce,  was  drawn  into  the  clutches  of 
European  capitalists,  eager  to  lend  him  money  for  any 
purpose  but  demanding  their  pound  of  flesh.  Thus,  by  the 
end  of  1876,  Ismail  had  saddled  Egypt  with  a  debt  of 
eighty-nine  millions,  concurrently  with  the  increase  of  taxa- 
tion on  land  amounting  to  half  as  much  again.  His  well- 
meant  efforts  to  raise  sugar,  in  place  of  cotton,  in  order  to 
supply  the  markets  of  the  world,  were  a  failure  from  the 
first,  owing  to  his  ignorant  and  extravagant  administrative 
expenditure.  Having  driven  Egypt  into  the  arms  of  the 
bondholders,  whose  claims  were  championed  by  France,  he 
plunged  still  deeper,  resorting  to  every  conceivable  shift  and 
expedient  in  order  to  buttress  up  his  failing  credit  and  to 
provide  money  for  his  privy  purse,  until,  at  last,  the  Powers 
intervened  to  save  Egypt  from  absolute  bankruptcy. 

Great  Britain,  who  enjoys  the  leadership  in  world-finance  The  Debt  of 
as  well  as  the  primacy  of  the  sea,  necessarily  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  enquiries  that  were  then  instituted.  The 
preliminary  Report  (1876)  of  Mr  Goschen  and  M.  Joubert 
was  followed  (1878)  by  the  appointment  of  a  Commission 
with  fuller  powers.  Ismail's  desperate  opposition  was  fruit- 
less:  and  he  himself  was  deposed,  in  June  1879,  from  the 
position  he  had  so  criminally  abused.  The  Law  of  Liquida- 
tion (1880),  which  gave  International  authority  to  the  Caisse, 
did  away  with  the  Floating  Debt  that  Ismail's  short  loans 
at  usurious  interest  had  raised,  and  consolidated  his  numerous 
borrowings  into  four  great  loans,  composing  the  Debt  of 
Egypt,  as  follows : — 

Privileged  Debt      ....  ;f  2  2,629,800 

Unified  Debt           ....  58,043,326 

DaTra  Loan    .....  9,512,804 

Domains  Loan        ....  8,500,000 


^98,685,930 
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A  lower,  but  reasonable,  rate  of  interest  was  fixed :  five 
per  cent,  on  the  Privileged  and  Domains,  and  four  per  cent 
on  the  Unified  and  DaTra,  debts  or  loans.  The  bondholders 
did  not  complain,  being  sure  of  their  coupon. 

After  this  Law  was  passed,  it  was  found  that  fully  half 
the  revenue  of  Egypt  had  to  be  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
Debt,  thereby  causing  a  retrenchment  in  expenditure  which 
crippled  the  development  of  the  country  and  contributed  in 
a  measure  to  the  dissent  which  found  expression  in  the 
Ardbi  revolt.  What  Egypt  saved  on  the  one  hand,  she  lost 
ten  times  over  in  the  d^back  of  the  Sudan  and  Lower  Egypt 

Conrention  of  When  Order  was  restored,  it  was  seen  that  the  financial 
equilibrium  of  Egypt,  and  therefore  its  political  stability, 
required  not  only  a  new  loan,  in  order  to  meet  the  result- 
ing liabilities,  but  also  some  radical  changes  in  the  Law  of 
Liquidation.  France  having  been  satisfied  by  the  payment 
of  the  Alexandria  Indemnities,  and  Russia  and  Germany 
by  the  appointment  of  Commissioners  to  the  Caisse  de  la 
Dette}  the  Powers  agreed  to  the  Convention  of  London 
(March  1885),  by  which  the  financial  liabilities  and  the 
tutelage  of  Egypt  were  finally  regulated  and  established 
on  an  equitable  and  stable  basis.  Moreover,  Egypt  was 
authorized  to  raise  a  new  loan  of  nine  millions,  under  the 
joint  guarantee  of  the  Powers. 

ismaiTs  raign  The  squalid  details  of  Ismail's  financial  profligacy  have 
obliterated,  except  in  the  minds  of  impartial  and  friendly 
observers,  many  of  the  schemes  by  which  he  hoped  to 
advance  the  interests  of  his  country.  Although  the  internal 
state  of  Egypt  had  been  reduced  to  chaos  and  anarchy, 
under  Ismail's  unprincipled  despotism,  the  corvie^  and  the 
kurbash^  the  external  prosperity  of  the  country  had  been 
marked  by  its  growing  commerce  and  an  increase  of  revenue. 
Canals,  telegraphs,  and  railways  had  enormously  increased 
their  mileage ;  and  harbours  had  been  built  at  Suez  and 
Alexandria.  Ismail,  too,  spent  half-a-million  on  Sir  Samuel 
Baker's  expedition  to  the  Sudan — perhaps  with  the  object 
of  ingratiating  himself  in  English  public  opinion — and  there- 

'  Established  by  the  Decree  of  2nl  May  1876. 
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by  extended  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  in  the  south  ;  and  he 
cordially  supported  Baker's  successor,  Gordon,  under  whose 
cnei^etic  administration  the  finances  and  prosperity  of  this 
slave-harried  region  were  greatly  relieved  and  advanced. 

Though  Ismail  lavished  five  millions  on  the  Porte,  chiefly 
in  bakhshish^  he  had  something  to  show  in  return.  He 
obtained  possession  of  Su^kin  and  Massawa  by  adding 
;f 30,000  to  the  annual  Tribute.  On  27th  May  1866,  he, 
wth  the  help  of  Nubar,  obtained  a  Firman  altering  the  line 
of  succession  to  primogeniture  in  his  own  family  (thereby 
cancelling  Mohammed  Ali's  Firman  of  June  1841,  and  dis- 
inheriting Abdul  Halim  and  Mustafa  Fazil)  in  consideration 
of  an  increase  of  ;f  2  80,000  to  the  Tribute.  By  the  Firman 
of  8th  June  1 867,  he  acquired  the  hereditary  title  of  Khedive. 

On  8th  June  1873,  21"  important  Firman  was  issued  that|^w*a« 
replaced  all  preceding  Firmans.  "  It  confirms  the  rules  of 
succession  already  established  ;  provides  for  a  R^ency  dur- 
ing minority  ;  authorizes  the  Khedive  to  make  laws,  to  make 
non-political  conventions  with  foreign  Powers,  to  contract 
loans  without  permission,  to  keep  an  unlimited  number  of 
troops,  and  to  build  ships  of  war,  ironclads  excepted.  The 
Tribute  is  maintained  at  150,000  purses  (;^67 5,000).  This 
Firman  is  still  in  force,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  controlled  by  . 
the  Firman  which  was  issued  on  the  2nd  August  1879."^ 
The  latter  (revised  version),  granted  to  Taufik  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  Khediviate,  made  two  important  reservations : 
the  Khedive  was  prohibited  from  contracting  loans  without 
the  consent  of  the  existing  creditors,  and  from  maintaining 
more  than  1 8,000  troops. 

In  taking  leave  of  Ismail  and  all  his  works,  I  return  to  ismairi epitaph 
the  point  from  which  I  started.  At  the  inauguration  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  Ismail  entertained  the  European  royalties, 
notabilities,  and  busybodies,  with  princely  hospitality ;  and 
took  the  opportunity  of  boasting,  with  perfect  truth,  that 
he  had  detached  Egypt  from  the  continent  of  Africa  and 
united  her  to  that  of  Europe.  Let  that  be  his  epitaph. 
He  died  in  1895,  after  an  exile  of  sixteen  years. 

*  Professor  Holland,  in  The  European  Concert  &c. 
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(c)  Egypt  under  the  Powers 

iMBafl't  legacy  j  During  the  last  six  years  of  Ismail's  reign,  the  Powers  of 
Europe  had  gradually  established  a  control  over  the  country 
which  ominously  overshadowed  that  of  the  Khedive  and  his 
suzerain.  Ismail,  having  mortgaged  Egypt  to  the  bond- 
holders, whose  securities  were  assailed  by  his  reckless  con- 
duct and  corrupt  government,  the  Powers  intervened  to 
protect  their  own  subjects.  But  it  was  not  until  the  insti- 
tution, on  1st  January  1876,  of  the  International  Courts* — 
which  enforced,  or  attempted  to  enforce,  European  claims — 
that  the  Powers  obtained  a  legitimate  footing  in  the  country. 
This  was  the  parting  of  the  ways  in  Egyptian  history. 

iiit«niatioiua  The  International  Control,  being  legitimized,  led  to  prompt 
and  decisive  results.  Mr  Caves  Report  having  exhibited 
the  chaos  of  Egyptian  finance,  the  Decree  of  2nd  May  1876 
established  the  famous  Caisse  de  la  Dette^  charged  with  the 
duty  of  receiving  the  revenue  set  aside  for  the  service  of 
the  Debt,  including  the  hypothecated  taxes,  together  with 
powers  to  sanction  or  repudiate  fresh  loans  and  to  sue  the 
Government  before  the  International  Courts.  Close  upon 
the  institution  of  this  imperiuni  in  imperio  sprang  the  Dual 
Control  (Decree  of  i8th  November  1876),  as  a  result  of  the 
Goschen-Joubert  mission  on  behalf  of  the  bondholders!! 

Dual  Control  TThe  Dual  Control  had  a  troubled  history  up  to  its 
suspension  two  years  later  (Decree  of  15  th  December 
1878);  but,  on  the  accession  of  Taufik,  it  was  revived 
(Decrees  of  4th  SepL  and  15  Nov.  1879),  Major  Baring  and 
M.  de  Bligni^res  being  appointed  Controllers-General,  with 
instructions  from  their  respective  Governments  to  inform  the 
Khedive  that  the  exercise  of  political  influence  by  any  other 
of  the  Powers  would  not  be  tolerated. 

The  Dual  Control  was  a  decided  advance  on  the  Inter- 
nationalism that  had  been  rampant  hitherto.  From  its 
institution  sprang  the  administrative  reforms  that  have  since 

*  The  new  codes  were  operative  for  a  few  months  previously  (Oct.  1875).  The 
powers  of  the  Courts,  limited  at  first  to  five  years,  have  since  been  renewed  by 
successive  Decrees.  The  International,  or  Mixed,  Tribunals  superseded  the 
Consular  Courts  under  the  Capitulations,  but  did  not  abolish  these. 
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been  elaborated  and  extended  under  more  favourable 
conditions.  But  the  Dual  Control,  before  it  had  time  to 
prove  its  effectiveness,  was  overturned  by  the  Aribi  revolt 
Moreover,  it  lacked  authority,  which  alone  could  give  weight 
to  its  advice,  and  encouraged  the  malcontents  to  protest 
against  foreign  influence  in  general  and  the  Dual  Control  in 
particular.  Thus,  in  1882,  the  Chamber  of  Del^ates, 
being  revived  (after  a  moribund  existence  of  sixteen  years) 
through  the  growing  influence  of  the  Nationalists,  claimed 
the  right  of  r^ulating  the  Budget  The  Nationalists, 
having  strengtliened  their  position  under  Mahmud  Sami's 
Ministry,  with  Aribi  as  War  Minister,  caused  further  friction, 
leading  to  a  political  deadlock  and,  after  a  protest  from  the 
Controllers,  to  the  resignation  of  M.  de  Bligniires.  This 
was  the  b^inning  of  the  end.  Anarchy  ensued.  But 
before  describing  the  result,  it  may  be  well  to  enquire  into 
the  cause,  which  certainly  was  not  the  miscarriage  of  the 
Dual  Control. 

Prior  to  the  Aribi  revolt,  things  were  making  for  an  in- awlw  revolt 
crease  of  Turkish  influence  in  Egypt  This  influence — the 
shadow  of  which  was  seen  in  the  restrictions  on  Taufik's 
Firman — was,  however,  through  the  apathy  and  unreadiness 
of  the  Sultan,  not  destined  to  become  permanent,  in  spite  of 
the  correct  attitude  of  Great  Britain  towards  the  Suzerainty. 
It  was  on  account  of  the  favouritism  shown  to  Turkish 
officers  that  the  Aribi  movement  first  gathered  weight 
But  neither  this  disaffection  in  the  army  nor  the  arrears  of 
pay  for  which  the  Felldhin  soldiers  subsequently  clamoured 
were  at  the  seat  of  the  popular  upheaval  that  shook  the 
country  :  since,  in  its  later  development,  it  sprang  largely 
from  the  agitation  fomented  at  Stambul. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  rise  of  the  Mahdi  in  the 
Sudan,  which  followed  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  Aribi 
movement  at  first  found  expression  in  a  perfectly  legitimate 
and  well-founded  protest  against  the  whole  social  fabric  of 
Egypt — the  result  of  many  years*  misgovemment  and  des- 
potism— and,  in  particular,  against  an  invertebrate  Adminis- 
tration that  had  neither  the  support  nor  the  sympathy  of 
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the  people.  It  developed  further  into  a  popular  cry  against 
European  influence,  which  under  Ismail  had  been  of  the 
most  questionable  and  baneful  character,  and,  by  a  natural 
transition,  into  a  menace  against  all  Christians.  Arrears  of 
pay,  the  brutal  treatment  of  both  officers  and  men,  were  not 
sufficient  to  rouse  the  Fellihin  to  revolt,  under  the  feeble 
leadership  of  Aribi  and  his  lieutenants.  It  required  the 
stimulus  of  fanaticism,  and  the  august  patrons^e  of  the 
Khalifa,  Egypt's  Suzerain,  to  quicken  the  movement  into 
life.  It  was  the  Jehad^  or  Holy  War  against  infidels, 
that  drove  the  patient  Felldhin  s^ainst  British  bayonets  at 
Kassassin. 

The  military  revolts  of  February  and  September,  1881 — 
mere  mobs  demanding  arrears  of  pay — were  easily  repressed 
Then  came  envoys  from  the  Sultan,  and  an  outbreak  of  the 
endemic  jealousy  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  who 
nevertheless  combined  in  supporting  the  Khedive  during  the 
Ministerial  deadlock  of  January  1882.  The  political  crisis 
during  the  early  days  of  May  brought  the  British  and 
French  squadrons  to  Alexandria.  But,  in  spite  of  ultima- 
tums, Ardbi  refused  to  retire.  Anarchy  and  massacres  ensued 
intwnatioiiai  On  the  8th  June,  envoys  from  the  Sultan  were  again  well 
received  at  Cairo ;  and,  three  days  later,  the  rebellion  broke 
out  The  Powers  appealed  to  the  Sultan  :  but  the  Suzerain 
of  Egypt,  in  response,  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  sent  a 
decoration  to  the  arch-rebel,  Ardbi.  After  the  bombard- 
ment of  Alexandria,  the  six  Powers  submitted  an  Identic 
Note,  formally  inviting  the  intervention  of  the  Sultan,  in 
support  of  the  Khedive.  But  the  Porte  was  neither  ready 
nor  willing  to  intervene, 
ijj^  France  having  refused  to  co-operate.  Great  Britain  was 
left  alone  to  suppress  the  rebellion  and  to  restore  the 
authority  of  the  Khedive.  Her  first  care  was  to  protect 
the  Canal ;  her  second,  to  concentrate  a  sufficient  force  to 
smash '  Ardbi  before  the  insurgent  movement  had  time  to 
inflict  greater  damage.  Sir  Garnet  (now  Lord)  Wolseley 
arrived  on  20th  August  Aribi  was  *  smashed,'  at  Tel-el- 
Kebir,  on  13th  September  1882.     The  following  day,  Aribi 
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surrendered  himself  and  10,000  men  at  Cairo  to  two  squad- 
rons of  British  cavalry  that  had  ridden  straight  from  the 
battlefield  to  the  walls  of  the  citadel.     Next  day,  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  led   the   British   Expeditionary  force   into   Cairo. 
The    authority    of    the    Khedive    was    then    formally    re- 
established/j 
/Before  the  close  of  the  year,  Great   Britain  agreed,  but  Ab^^Mofth* 
fiance    objected,   to    the    abolition    of   the   Dual    Control. 
Nevertheless,    it    was    abolished    by    the    Decree    of    i8th 
January   1883.     The  resulting  proposals  contained  in  the 
British    Circular    to    the    Powers    and    the    Suzerain   were 
accepted  by  all  except  France  and  the  Porte. 

Sir  Auckland  Colvin  was  appointed  as  Financial  Adviser  ;  sin^e  Caotni 
Lord  Dufferin  reported  on  the  reorganization  of  the  country  : 
a  Constitution  was  signed  by  the  Khedive  on  the  30th  April, 
and  promulgated  on  the  following  day.  Major  Evelyn  Baring 
(now  Viscount  Cromer)  was  nominated  British  Resident  He 
arrived  at  Cairo  two  days  after  Hicks  Pasha  had  started  from 
Khartum  on  his  ill-fated  march  to  El  Obeid,  the  capital  of 
Kordofan  :  and,  therefore,  too  late  to  avert  the  disaster  which 
English  experts  had  foretold. 

These  events  stand  forth  in  striking  contrast  France  Moni 
objected  to  the  abolition  of  the  Dual  Control,  but  refused 
to  co-operate  in  making  that  Control  possible.  Turkey 
protested,  after  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria,  but 
refused  to  intervene :  indeed,  morally  speaking,  she  for- 
feited her  suzerainty  by  supporting  the  defeated  rebels. 
Great  Britain  crushed  the  revolt  and  restored  the  authority 
of  the  Khedive :  but  she  refused  the  legitimate  fruits  of 
her  single-handed  victory,  although  these  lay  at  her  feet 
and  were  pressed  on  her  by  the  European  residents, 
including  many  Frenchmen.  Alone  of  all  the  Powers 
having  interests  in  Egypt,  she  was  ready  and  able  to 
interfere  effectively.  She  saved  the  country  from  anarchy 
and  the  Canal  from  destruction.  She  asked  nothing  in 
return  save  pledges  of  good  government  But  it  was 
public  opinion  at  home  that  drove  the  Gladstone  Ministry 
into    the    breach,  and    the  effective   mobility  of  our   land 
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and   sea   forces   that   turned  the  tide  of  battle  and    saved 
civilization,  law,  and  order  in  Egypt 

Practically,  after  Tel-el-Kebir,  there  was  no  law  but 
British  martial  law  until  we  set  up  the  authority  of  the 
Khedive.  Had  we  annexed  the  country  then,  as  all 
Europe  and  all  Egypt  expected  of  us,  we  should  prob- 
ably have  met  with  no  opposition  beyond  a  tedious 
academic  discussion.  We  neglected  the  opportunity,  be- 
cause we  had  no  statesmen  capable  of  interpreting  the 
functions  of  sea-power  and  the  inevitable  destiny  of  the 
dominant  maritime  and  colonial  Power.  We  believed 
that,  by  the  fall  of  Ardbi,  we  were  *out  of  the  wood.' 
Indeed,  we  were  but  entering  itTV 

{d)  Egypt  under  tfte  Single  Control 

British  Policy  ^Having  been  driven,  by  the  force  of  circumstances  and 
the  pressure  of  Public  Opinion,  into  a  position  of  responsi- 
bility for  Egypt,  we  tried  to  limit  our  action  in  every  way. 
Our  Policy — if  policy  it  could    be   called — was   based   on 
the  optimistic  but  searching  and  admirable  Report  of  Lord 
Dufferin,   and  was  vaguely  outlined  by  Lord  Granville  in 
his   despatch   to   the   Powers   of  3rd  January    1883.     The 
position   which   Great   Britain   had   so    unwillingly,   but  so 
effectually,  assumed  in  Egypt  imposed  upon  her  Majesty's 
Government  "  the  duty  of  giving  advice  with  the  object  of 
securing  that  the  order  of  things  to  be  established  shall  be 
of  a   satisfactory  character,   and    possess    the    elements    of 
stability  and  progress."     Exactly  a  year  later,  Lord  Gran- 
ville added    a    rider,   which,   like   a    lady's   postscript,   was 
more  pregnant  than  his  famous  despatch.      He  wrote  to  Sir 
Evelyn  Baring :  "  It  should  be  made  clear  to  the  Egyptian 
Ministers  and  Governors  of  Provinces,  that  the  responsibility 
which  for  the  time  rests  on  England  obliges  her  Majesty's 
Government  to  insist  on  the  adoption  of  the  policy  which 
they  recommend  ;  and  that  it  will  be  necessary  that  those 
Ministers  and  Governors  who  do  not  follow  this  course  should 
cease  to  hold  their  offices." 

Brituh  Action      Our  action,  however,  was  less  valiant  than  our  words.      It 
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was  fitful,  inconsistent,  and  blundering.  We  tried  to  please 
everybody  and  to  do  everything  at  once  ;  we  endeavoured 
to  evade  responsibilities  by  shutting  our  eyes  to  accomplished 
facts  and  their  lexical  result  ;  we  adopted  measures  which 
we  had  subsequently  to  abandon,  in  face  of  the  opposition 
these  aroused.  True,  everything  was  against  us :  our 
equivocal  position,  which  incensed  France  and  did  not 
satisfy  the  rulers  of  Egypt ;  the  social  reaction  from  the 
free-booting  days  of  Ardbi,  and  the  financial  bondage  of  the 
peasantry  to  Levantine  usurers  ;  disasters  in  the  Sudan, 
followed  by  abandonment ;  an  empty  exchequer  and  a  full 
quiver  of  public  and  private  grievances.  The  years  1884 
and  1885  were  the  darkest  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Single  Control. 

In  particular,  our  attitude  towards  the  Sudan  made  us 
intensely  unpopular  in  Egypt.  We  first  disclaimed  all  re- 
sponsibility as  to  its  future ;  but,  after  the  disaster  to  Hicks* 
Expedition,  we  insisted  on  its  abandonment  This  caused 
the  resignation  of  the  patriotic  Sherif  Pasha,  who  had  been 
Prime  Minister  since  the  restoration  of  Khedivial  authority. 
Riaz  being  in  the  sulks,  owing  to  our  lenient  treatment  of 
Aribi,  there  remained  only  Nubar,  on  whom  we  fixed  all 
our  hopes.  But  Mr  Clifford  Lloyd,  who  ran  amok  among 
Egyptian  reforms,  upset  everything.  There  was  chaos  in 
Cairo.  We  summoned  a  Conference  of  the  Powers,  which 
ended  in  talk.  Lord  Northbrook*s  mission  still  further 
complicated  matters,  by  involving  us  in  a  dispute  with  the 
Caisse  and  the  Mixed  Tribunals,  as  regards  the  suspension 
of  the  Sinking  Fund  :  and  we  were  forced  to  retire  from  a 
position  which,  though  illegal,  was  a  rational  solution, 
dictated  by  common  prudence  and  accepted  in  principle 
by  the  London  Conference  of  1884.  Eventually,  after 
fiirther  discussion,  and  after  the  Powers  had  negatived  our 
proposal  of  a  British  guaranteed  Loan,  the  London  Con- 
vention was  signed  (March  1885)  by  the  High  Contracting 
Parties.  A  loan  of  nine  millions,  authorized  by  the  Porte 
and  guaranteed  by  the  six  Powers,  gave  Egypt  her  financial 
law  and  freedom  but   shackled  her  with   multiple   fetters ; 
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whilst    the    freedom    of  the   Suez   Canal   was  approved  in 
principle.^ 

In  spite  of  our  heroic  but  ill-conceived  Campaign  in  the 
Sudan,  which  ended  in  the  death  of  Gordon  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  countiy  to  anarchy  and  barbarism,  and 
in  spite  of  the  many  excellent  reforms  introduced  into 
Egypt — in  particular,  the  improvements  in  irrigation  and 
relief  of  the  corvie — ^we  had  not  succeeded,  so  far,  in  justi- 
fying our  position  or  in  creating  respect  for  our  advice. 
Public  Opinion  at  home  being  ill-informed  at  that  time,  and 
the  British  Ministry  waiting  on  events  instead  of  endeavour- 
ing to  control  these,  we  drifted  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis, 
and  only  floated  into  smoother  water  when  the  Convention 
of  London  defined  our  position  in  Egypt  This  Inter- 
national Agreement  is  still  the  chief  land-mark  in  the 
political  situation.  From  it  all  the  Powers  take  their 
bearings.  From  it  dates  the  period  of  real  progress  in 
internal  reforms,  which,  in  January  1887,  permitted  a 
reduction  of  numbers  in  the  Army  of  Occupation. 
Mabiuutioa  Between  August  1885  and  July  1887,  Great  Britain 
made  an  earnest  and  honourable  attempt  to  r^^larise  her 
position  in  Egypt,  to  satisfy  Turkey  and  France,  to  con- 
ciliate the  other  Powers,  and  to  redeem  her  promise  of 
evacuation.  With  the  object  of  fixing  a  limit  to  the 
duration  of  her  Occupation  of  Egypt,  which  had  been 
urged  on  behalf  of  the  Sultan,  but  at  the  same  time  of 
providing  guarantees  for  the  security  and  permanence  of  the 
reforms  instituted  by  her,  no  less  than  for  the  'territorial 
immunity'  or  neutralization  of  the  country.  Sir  Henry 
Drummond-Wolff  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  negotiating 
a  Convention  with  the  Porte.  On  24th  October,  1885,  ^ 
preliminary  Convention  was  signed,  and  was  promptly 
ratified,  appointing  a  British  and  a  Turkish  Commissioner 
to  proceed  to  Egypt,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  the 
Khedive   in   the   reorganization  of  the   Egyptian   army,  in 

^  In  1884,  Lord  Granville  negotiated  with  France  for  the  neutralization  of 
Egypt,  having  previously  proposed  (3  Jany.  1883)  that  this  ideal  but  impossible 
scheme  should  apply  only  to  the  Canal.    These  negotiations  came  to  naught. 
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the  pacification  of  the  Sudan  through  the  offices  of  the 
Ottoman  Commissioner,  and  in  the  institution  of  an  enquiry 
relating  to  'the  general  settlement  of  Egyptian  affairs.' 
In  the  event  of  the  points  on  which  the  t^^'o  Governments 
needed  further  information  being  favourably  reported  on  by 
tiieir  respective  Commissioners,  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
were  to  consider  the  propriety  of  executing  a  definitive  Con- 
vention 'regulating  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  troops 
from  Egypt  in  a  convenient  period.' 

Sir  Henry  Drummond- Wolff  and  Mukhtar  Pasha,  being 
appointed  High  Commissioners,  proceeded  to  Egypt,  where 
they  remained  for  over  a  year,  the  former  paying  a  visit  to 
England  at  the  end  of  1886.  Both  had,  in  the  meantime, 
reported  to  their  Governments. 

In  January,  1887,  Sir  Henry  returned  to  Constantinople,  Abortive 
in  order  to  consult  with  the  Sultan,  at  his  urgent  request,  wmT^rk^ 
concerning  the  terms  of  our  proposed  evacuation.     On  the 
22nd  May,  a  definitive  Convention  was  signed  on  behalf  of 
the  Queen  and  the  Sultan,  respectively. 

The  main  provisions  of  this  Convention  were  as  follows  : 
(i)  The  British  troops  were  to  be  withdrawn  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  or  as  soon  after  as  possible,  coinciding  with  the 
disappearance  of  internal  and  external  danger  to  the  political 
and  territorial  int^rity  of  Egypt ;  (2)  two  years  thereafter, 
British  supervision  over  the  Egyptian  army  was  to  cease  ; 
and  (3)  on  the  exchange  of  ratifications  between  Great 
Britain  and  Turkey,  the  Powers  were  to  be  invited  to  give 
their  adhesion  to  the  terms  of  the  Convention,  and  to  recog- 
nise and  guarantee  the  inviolability  of  Egyptian  territory. 
Both  the  Sultan,  by  reason  of  his  suzerainty,  and  Great 
Britain,  on  account  of  her  responsible  position,  agreed  to 
mutually  rec(^nise  their  corresponding  rights  to  re-occupy 
Egypt,  should  circumstances  arise  that  imperilled  the  main 
objects  of  the  Convention  ;  but,  so  soon  as  such  dangers 
were  past,  they  undertook  to  withdraw  their  armies.  More- 
over, among  other  safeguards  for  the  tranquillity  and  safety 
of  Egypt,  a  Protocol  was  attached,  providing  for  the  institu- 
tion of  *  a  local  and  uniform  jurisdiction  and  legislature,'  to 
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which  foreign  residents  would  be  amenable,  thereby  guarding 
against  the  abuses  contingent  on  the  Capitulations. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  proposed  right  of  re- 
occupation  by  Great  Britain  constituted  both  the  strength 
and  the  weakness  of  the  Convention — the  former  because 
the  Tutelary  Power  endeavoured  to  meet  her  obligations  and 
redeem  her  pledges,  the  latter  because  of  the  opposition  of 
France.  France,  supported  by  Russia,  energetically  opposed 
the  ratification  of  the  Convention  by  Turkey  ;  Great  Britain 
at  once  ratified  it,  and  obtained  the  moral  support  of  Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary,  and  Italy.  Thus,  the  Triple 
Alliance  sided  with  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  under 
certain  necessary  guarantees ;  but  the  present  Dual  Alliance 
opposed  it  Ratifications  being  withheld,  the  negotiations 
came  to  naught 
Results  Nevertheless,  this  abortive  Convention  was  an  important 
land-mark  in  British  policy,  and  achieved  one  notable  result 
It  established  the  bona  fides  of  Great  Britain — to  the  tem- 
porary loss  of  her  prestige  in  Egypt — ^and  it  r^stered  the 
fact  that  French  opposition  alone  prevented  her  from  re- 
deeming the  promise  of  evacuation  within  a  definite  period. 
Therefore,  morally  speaking,  all  such  promises  made  prior  to 
July  1887,  are  now  null  and  void,  and  only  those  made  since 
that  date  are  binding  on  her  Majesty's  Government 

Except  during  the  period  of  the  Rosebery-Iddesleigh 
interregnum  at  the  Foreign  Office,  the  negotiations  were 
conducted,  on  behalf  of  the  Queen,  by  Lord  Salisbury,  whose 
despatch  of  15th  January  1887,  addressed  to  Sir  Henry 
Drummond- Wolff,  defined  the  situation  in  terms  of  historical 
importance.^      The   British   Commissioner  was  withdrawn ; 

^  '  The  Sultan  is  pressing  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  to  name  a  date  for 
the  evacuation  of  Egypt,  and  in  that  demand  he  is  avowedly  encouraged  by  one, 
or  perhaps  two,  of  the  European  Powers.  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  eveiy 
desire  to  give  him  satisfaction  upon  this  point,  but  they  cannot  fix  even  a  distant 
date  for  evacuation,  until  they  are  able  to  make  provision  for  securing  beyond 
that  date  the  external  and  internal  peace  of  Egypt.  The  object  which  the  Powers 
of  Europe  have  had  in  view,  and  which  it  is  not  less  the  desire  of  her  Majesty's 
Government  to  attain,  may  be  generally  expressed  by  the  phrase  "  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  Egypt " ;  but  it  must  be  neutralization  with  an  exception  designed  to  main- 
tain the  security  and  permanence  of  the  whole  arrangement.      The  British 
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but  Mukhtar  Pasha,  his  Turkish  colleague,  has  remained 
in  Elgypt  ever  since.  He  has  no  definite  mission ;  but 
he  represents  the  principle  of  Turkish  suzerainty.  He 
IS  not  wanted  in  Constantinople,  being  far  too  popu- 
lar as  a  great  military  leader ;  and  he  is  not  wanted 
in  Egypt,  except  perhaps  by  the  intriguers :  in  fact,  he 
hangs,  like  Mohammed's  coffin,  between  heaven  and 
earthry 

TKe  R^eneration  of  Egypt,  during  the  last  fourteen  years,  The  r 
has  been  the  theme  of  countless  critics,  both  friendly  and 
hostile.  Her  financial  recuperation  and  prosperity,  her  social 
and  economical  emancipation  and  development,  have  been 
the  wonder  of  the  world.  In  spite  of  every  conceivable 
obstacle  placed  in  its  way,  the  Single  Control  has  raised 
Egypt  from  a  position  of  bankruptcy  and  bondage  to  the 
rank  of  a  solvent  and  progressive  State.  The  reforms  and 
methods  introduced  into  every  department  of  the  Adminis- 
tration will  be  dealt  with  elsewhere :  and  the  cumulative 
effect  will  then  be  seen.  Here  I  have  simply  to  record  the 
£act,  that  the  results  have  not  only  justified  the  existence  of 
the  Single  Control,  but,  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  con- 
certed action  on  the  part  of  the  Powers,  the  tacit  mandate  of 
Europe  may  be  said  to  have  been  given  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  status  quo  in  Egypt.  France,  with  the  half-hearted 
support  of  Russia,  stands  alone  in  her  opposition,  the  effect 
of  which  retards  reform  and  shackles  Egypt  with  fetters  that 

Oovemxnent  must  retain  the  right  to  guard  and  uphold  the  condition  of  things 
which  wiU  have  been  brought  about  by  the  military  action  and  large  sacrifices  of 
this  country.  So  long  as  the  Government  of  Egypt  maintains  its  position,  and  no 
disorders  arise  to  interfere  with  the  administration  of  justice  or  the  action  of  the 
executive  power,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  no  soldier  belonging  to  any  foreign 
nation  sbonld  remain  upon  the  soil  of  Egypt,  except  when  it  may  be  necessary  to 
make  use  of  the  land-passage  from  one  sea  to  another.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  willingly  agree  that  such  a  stipulation  should,  whenever  the  evacua- 
tion had  taken  place,  apply  to  English  as  much  as  to  any  other  troops ;  but  it  will 
be  necessary  to  restrict  this  provision,  as  far  as  England  is  concerned,  to  periods 
of  tranquillity.  England,  if  she  spontaneously  and  willingly  evacuates  the  country, 
most  retain  a  treaty-right  of  intervention,  if  at  any  time  either  internal  peace  or 
external  security  should  be  seriously  threatened.  There  is  no  danger  that  a 
privilege  so  costly  in  its  character  will  be  used  unless  the  circumstances  impera- 
tifdy  demiuid  it.'    (Milner's  ' England  in  Egypt.') 
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bear  very  heavily  on  the  country  and  the  people.  If,  in 
short,  France  were  to  fall  into  line  with  the  other  Powers, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  existing  Condominium  should  not 
eventually  lead  to  the  gradual  emancipation  of  Egypt  from  all 
foreign  Control,  apart  from  certain  checks  and  g^uarantees  that 
were  vaguely  and  inadequately  outlined  in  the  Drummond- 
Wolff  Convention.  But,  as  will  be  seen  when  the  situation 
is  closely  examined,  the  opposition  of  France  is  a  constant 
and  apparently  inextinguishable  factor,  which  can  lead  but 
to  one  solution — its  elimination  by  foru  majeure^  as  the 
lexical  result  of  conditions  thereby  created. 

Under  Taufik,  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Administration  entered 
on  the  path  of  assured  progress  and  prosperity,  and,  by 
d^rees,  enlisted  the  sympathies  and  support  both  of  the 
people  and  their  representative  Ministers.  The  Liberal  and 
Conservative  elements  of  the  Constitution  were  worthily 
upheld  by  two  Egyptian  statesmen,  Nubar  and  Riaz,  whose 
rivalry  and  antithesis  of  policy  and  character  were  profound. 
Both  Ministers,  but  particularly  Nubar,  who  had  served 
every  ruler  of  the  Mohammed  Ali  dynasty,  contributed  to 
the  success  of  the  Single  Control.  Both  came  into  serious 
conflict  with  the  Tutelary  Power :  and  both,  in  consequence, 
lost  their  position  and  influence — Nubar,  over  the  question 
concerning  the  reorganization  of  the  Police ;  Riaz,  over  the 
appointment  of  Mr  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Scott  as  Judicial 
Adviser.  Riaz  was  succeeded  by  the  present  Prime  Minister, 
Mustafa  Pasha  Fehmi,  who  has  always  loyally  supported  the 
British  Control. 

'Justice  and  Water' — which,  in  the  opinion  of  Nubar, 
were  necessary  for  Egypt  in  order  to  become  'great  and 
flourishing,'  have  been  given  to  her  in  ever-increasing  mea- 
sures, until  the  peasantry  have  recognised  their  emancipation 
from  centuries  of  thraldom  and  oppression,  and  the  land  has 
yielded  an  enormous  increase  of  revenue.  Oflicial  corruption 
has  practically  been  eliminated  ;  rigid  retrenchment  and  a 
proper  system  of  accounts  have  saved  wastage  and  secured 
financial  stability ;  reproductive  public  works  have  increased 
the  revenue ;  taxation  has  been  reduced,  and  large  Reserve 
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fiinds  have  been  created.     The  Service  of  the  Debt  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  anxiety. 

Of  internal  reforms  nothing  more  need  be  said  in  this 
place.  These  will  be  discussed  seriatim  in  the  sections 
baling  with  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Administration. 
/Trhe  external  dangers  to  Egypt  have  now  been  wholly  ReconmMst  of 
removed.  Her  territorial  integrity  on  the  Mediterranean 
and  Red  Sea  Littorals  is  guaranteed  under  the  Condominium. 
The  security  of  her  frontiers  in  the  south  has  been  achieved 
by  the  gallant  exploits  of  her  own  army,  in  co-operation  with 
the  British  Contingent  and  under  the  leadership  of  British 
officers.  For  years  after  the  fall  of  Khartum,  Egypt  had 
to  defend  her  frontiers  against  the  raids  of  the  Dervishes. 
Osman  Digna  invested  and  constantly  attacked  Sudkin,  until 
deprived  of  his  base  at  Tokar.  Hordes  of  Dervishes  kept 
up  an  intermittent  warfare  on  the  Frontier  Province,  until 
Nejumi — the  conqueror  of  Hicks,  the  leader  of  the  final 
assault  on  Khartum,  and  the  *  only  general '  of  the  Khalifa — 
was  defeated,  and  he  and  most  of  his  gallant  followers  were 
killed,  at  Toski.  The  Anglo-Egyptian  Campaigns,  to  Don- 
gola  and  to  Khartum,  together  with  the  operations  from 
Kassala,  finally  overthrew  the  power  of  the  Khalifa  and 
crushed  the  last  vestige  of  his  barbarous  rule  in  the  Nile 
Valley. 

Thus,  internally  and  externally,  Egypt  now  enjoys 
prosperity  and  peace  under  British  Control  and  protec- 
tion. 

On  the  premature  death  of  Taufik  in  1892,  his  son.  Abbas  Abbas  n.-ia9< 
Hilmi,  succeeded  to  the  Khediviate.  Taufik  had  cordially 
co-operated  with  the  British  Control,  once  it  was  firmly 
established,  without  losing  touch  with  native  ideas  and  sym- 
pathies. He  was  the  solvent  between  Eastern  prejudices 
and  Western  prepress,  and  essentially  the  man  of  the  situa- 
tion. He  thus  earned  the  affection  and  gratitude  of  his 
people,  as  well  as  the  forbearance  and  respect  of  the  Tutelary 
Power.  His  successor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  frankly  reac- 
tionary, carrying  opposition  to  a  point  which  on  more  than 
one  occasion  has  challenged  the  fate  of  Ismail.    This  regret- 
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table  obstruction  to  the  permanence  of  British  reforms  will, 
however,  be  dealt  with  in  another  place.  The  heir-pre- 
sumptive is  Mohammed  AH,  the  second  son  of  the  lamented 
Taufik,  whose  sympathy  for  English  ideals  is  above  reproach.7 


11    EGYPT   AND    SEA-POWER 

General  In  Concluding  this  outline  of  Egyptian  history,  I  venture 
^  **  to  register  the  general  principles  which,  up  to  this  point,  I 
have  sought  to  establish.  The  inter-dependence  of  physical 
and  political  phenomena  in  Egypt  is  sufficiently  marked  to 
serve  as  a  key  to  the  present  International  situation  and  to 
suggest  the  inevitable  solution. 

The  physical  and  political  factors  determining  and  con- 
trolling the  expansion  and  destiny  of  Egypt  may  be  outlined 
as  follows  : — 

The  zone  of  deserts  which  girdles  the  earth  in  about  the 
latitudes  of  the  Sahara  is  nowhere  more  inimical  to  the 
migration  of  man  than  in  the  region  under  discussion.  But 
for  the  magnificent  waterway  of  the  Nile,  Egypt  would  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  death-dealing  desert  which,  leaping  the 
Red  Sea,  pervades  Arabia  and  penetrates  northwards  through 
Central  Asia  to  the  Pacific  slopes.  This  *  gift  of  the  Nile ' 
is  therefore  the  chief  highway  between  the  deserts  that 
separate  the  principal  centres  of  population  in  Europe  and 
Asia  ;  and  consequently,  though  physically  united  to  Africa, 
its  history  has  been  determined  by  the  other  continents.  At 
the  same  time,  the  organic  unity  of  the  Nile  Valley  is  a  fact 
which  my  detailed  analysis  of  the  physical  conditions  has,  I 
trust,  now  definitely  established. 

Geographically  speaking,  Egypt  is  homologous  to  the  Sea 
of  Marmora,  and  the  Suez  Canal  is  the  Bosporus  of  the 
modem  Mediterranean  World.  The  former  unites  the  seas, 
the  latter  draws  together  the  continents,  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
In  other  words,  the  Suez  Canal  being  the  nexus  between 
East  and  West,  Egypt  necessarily  becomes  the  chief  nodal 
point  of  International  commerce,  as  well  as  the  principal 
strategic  base  of  sea-power  and  world-dominion. 
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The  unique  gec^raphical  position  of  Egypt  has,  from  time 
immemorial,  challenged  the  ambition  of  the  Mediterranean 
peoples  whose  commercial  and  political  supremacy  have  in 
any  way  depended  upon  the  Command  of  the  Sea.  My 
Historical  Retrospect  emphasises  the  insularity  of  Egypt,  the 
control  over  which  has  always  been  vested  in  the  Masters 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Thus,  the  past  history  of  Egypt 
establishes  the  theory  that  her  destiny  is  dependent  on  the 
Command  of  the  Sea  ;  whilst  contemporary  politics  invest 
this  postulate  with  the  force  almost  of  a  natural  law.  The 
dominant  naval  Power  now  controls  the  fate  of  Egypt.  Truly, 
'history  repeats  itself.' 

During  our  era,  Egypt  has  seen  nineteen  dynasties,  none 
of  which  have  exercised  effective  political  power  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years  at  a  time,  although  de  jure  dynasties 
have  lasted  longer.  By  1905,  the  Mohammed  Ali  dynasty 
will  have  completed  its  century :  but  a  de  facto  foreign 
Government  has  already  supplanted  it.  I  particularly  wish 
the  reader  to  bear  that  psychological  date  in  mind  :  the 
centenary  of  the  proclamation  of  Mohammed  Ali  as  Pasha 
of  Egypt,  and  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  which  gave  us  the 
Command  of  the  Sea. 

In  spite  of  the  most  persistent  efforts  to  evade  responsi- 
bility for  Egypt,  circumstances  have  driven  Great  Britain 
to  become  sponsor  for  her  future  destiny.  The  well- 
known  economical  law,  that  any  re-arrangement  of  the 
channels  of  commerce  must  be  followed  by  a  re-distribution 
of  trade-centres,  may,  and  does,  partly  account  for  Great 
Britain,  as  the  chief  possessor  of  the  sea-borne  trade  of 
the  world,  taking  a  vital  interest  in  the  Suez  Canal ; 
but  there  is  another  natural  law,  more  elusive  but  not 
the  less  evident,  which  impels  her  to  exercise  a  domi- 
nant political  influence  over  Egypt.  This  law  of  empire 
has  been  so  well  defined  and  expounded  by  the  leading 
authority  on  the  interpretation  of  sea-power,  that  I  can- 
not do  better  than  to  quote  his  words,  in  support  of  my 
argument 

Captain  Mahan,  discussing  an  analogous  case,  the  annexa- 
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tion  of  Hawaii/  with  reference  to  the  future  sea-power  of  the 
United  States,  remarks  : — 

'  So  the  Isthmian  Canal  [Central  America]  is  an  inevitable 
part  in  the  future  of  the  United  States ;  yet  one  that  cannot 
be  separated  from  other  necessary  incidents  of  a  policy 
dependent  upon  it,  whose  details  cannot  be  foreseen  exactly. 
But  because  the  precise  steps  that  hereafter  may  be  oppor- 
tune or  necessary  cannot  yet  be  foretold  certainly,  is  not  a 
reason  the  less,  but  a  reason  the  more,  for  establishing  a 
principle  of  action  which  may  serve  to  guide  as  opportunities 
arise.  Let  us  start  from  the  fundamental  truth,  warranted 
by  history,  that  the  control  of  the  seas,  and  especially  along 
the  great  lines  drawn  by  national  interest  or  national  com- 
merce, is  the  chief  among  the  merely  material  elements  in 
the  power  and  prosperity  of  nations.  It  is  so  because  the 
sea  is  the  world's  great  medium  of  circulation.  From  this 
necessarily  follows  the  principle  that,  as  subsidiary  to  such 
control,  it  is  imperative  to  take  possession,  when  it  can  be 
done  righteously,  of  such  maritime  positions  as  contribute  to 
secure  command.* 
DedactioB  This  principle  is  applied  and  enforced  in  another  article* 
by  the  same  author,  who  says  : — 

'  Like  all  natural  forces,  the  impulse  [of  expansion]  takes 
the  direction  of  least  resistance ;  but  when  in  its  course  it 
comes  upon  some  region  rich  in  possibilities,  though  unfruit- 
ful through  the  incapacity  or  negligence  of  those  who  dwell 
therein,  the  incompetent  race  or  system  will  go  down,  as  the 
inferior  race  ever  has  fallen  back  and  disappeared  before  the 
persistent  impact  of  the  superior.  The  recent  familiar 
instance  of  Egypt  is  entirely  in  point  .  .  .  Whether  the 
original  enterprise  or  the  continued  presence  of  Great  Britain 
in  Egypt  is  entirely  clear  of  technical  wrongs,  open  to  the 
criticism  of  the  pure  moralist,  is  as  little  to  the  point  as  the 
morality  of  an  earthquake :  the  general  action  was  justified 

^  '  Hawaii  and  our  Future  Sea  Power,'  by  Captain  A.  T.  liCahan,  U.S.  Navy. 
{Fcrum,  March  1893.) 

^  'The  Future  in  relation  to  American  Naval  Power,*  by  Captain  Mahan. 
i  Harper* i  MagoMUU^  March  1897.) 
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by  broad  considerations  of  moral  expediency,  being  to  the 
benefit  of  the  world  at  large,  and  of  the  people  of  Egypt  in 
particular — however  they  might  have  voted  in  the  matter. 
But  what  is  chiefly  instructive  in  this  occurrence  is  the 
inevitableness,  which  it  shares  in  common  with  the  great 
majority  of  cases  where  civilized  and  highly  organized 
peoples  have  trespassed  upon  the  technical  rights  of  posses- 
sion of  the  previous  occupants  of  the  land — of  which  our 
own  dealings  with  the  American  Indian  afford  another 
example.  The  inalienable  rights  of  the  individual  are 
entitled  to  a  respect  which  they  unfortunately  do  not  always 
get ;  but  there  is  no  inalienable  right  in  any  community  to 
control  the  use  of  a  r^ion  when  it  does  so  to  the  detriment 
of  the  world  at  laj^e,  of  its  neighbours  in  particular,  or  even 
at  times  of  its  own  subjects.'     So  far,  Captain  Mahan. 

The  finger  of  destiny  appears,  therefore,  to  point  to  the 
eventual  acquisition  of  Egypt  by  Great  Britain.  My  belief  is 
that  this  destiny  will  be  fulfilled.  And  it  is  because  I  hold 
this  belief,  in  common  with  many  others,  that  I  feel  the  time 
has  come  to  face  the  situation  frankly  and  boldly. 

What  that  situation  is,  it  will  now  be  my  purpose  to  condatioa 
define,  in  all  its  bearings :  to  disclose  its  responsibilities  as 
well  as  its  advantages,  and  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for 
the  inevitable  solution  of  the  Egyptian  Problem.  In  spite 
of  the  recent  recrudescence  of  an  Imperial  Spirit — called 
forth  by  more  than  one  affront  to  our  national  honour,  and 
therefore  liable  to  suffer  a  reaction — I  am  by  no  means 
convinced  that  the  British  electorate  is  prepared  to  endorse 
a  policy  of  annexation,  whether  by  direct  or  indirect 
methods.  Although  the  national  will  may  postpone,  if  it 
cannot  eventually  obstruct,  that  power  behind  Nature  which 
shapes  our  destiny,  nevertheless  so  serious  a  step  should  not 
be  taken  in  the  absence  of  public  conviction.  My  purpose, 
consequently,  is  to  'carry  conviction  to  the  point  of  formu- 
lating a  clear  and  reasoned  policy,  which  shall  have  the 
force  of  bearing  down  all  opposition,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Furthermore,  I  am  prepared  to  show  that  a  British 
Protectorate  over  Egypt  will,  in  all  probability,  be  gradually 
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brought  about  by  normal  and  pacific  means,  with  the  tacit 
consent,  if  not  under  the  l^al  mandate,  of  Europe,  if  peace 
can  be  preserved  for  another  six  years. 

In  order  to  do  justice  to  my  theme,  and,  in  particular, 
to  carry  conviction  to  English  readers,  it  will  be  necessary, 
not  only  to  connect  the  Egyptian  Problem  with  the  broad 
issues  of  the  Eastern  Question,  but  also  to  trace  the  develop- 
ment and  expansion  of  the  British  Empire  itself  up  to  the 
point  we  have  now  reached.  This  collateral  evidence  will 
not  therefore  be  a  digression,  but,  I  believe,  a  corroborative 
ailment  in  favour  of  the  principles  I  am  endeavouring  to 
establish  and  of  the  policy  I  venture  to  formulate.  With 
such  evidence  before  him,  the  reader  will  then  have  no 
difficulty  in  coming  to  a  definite  decision  as  regards 
the  question  of  future  domination  throughout  the  Nile 
Valley. 
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i   BRITISH  IMPERIAL  POLICY 

THK  crisis  in  foreign  politics  through  which  we  are  now  Oor'vtaodid 
passing  appears  to  point  to  an  inevitable  re-distribu- 
tion of  the  Balance  of  Power  in  Eurasia,  in  view  of  which 
die  leading  European  nations  and  the  United  States  of 
America  are  manceuvring  to  secure  the  best  strat^ic 
positions.  Whilst,  however,  the  self-seeking  policy  of  them 
all  is  an  obvious  fact,  the  preponderating  world-wide  in- 
terests of  Great  Britain  necessarily  attract  the  g^atest 
amount  of  attention  and  afford  many  inducements  or  pre- 
texts for  friendly  and  hostile  combinations.  Never,  perhaps, 
within  living  memory,  has  the  general  situation  at  a  period 
of  profound  peace  been  fraught  with  wider  issues.  But  in 
spite  of  threatening  incidents  and  of  problems  still  unsolved, 
a  commendable  spirit  of  moderation  and  of  pacific  inter- 
vention has  so  far  prevailed. 

To  Great  Britain  the  gain  has  been  incalculable :  since 
she  has  learnt,  in  immistakeable  terms,  her  true  position 
among  the  nations.  Many  a  war  has  produced  a  less  in- 
structive object-lesson.  Her  apparent  isolation  and  the 
general  mistrust  with  which  she  is  r^arded  have  been  met 
on  her  side  by  a  demonstration  of  independence  and  strength 
the  significance  of  which  will  become  apparent  in  the  course 
of  my  present  enquiry. 

Never  before  have  we  entered  upon  a  more  critical  phase 
of  our  existence  as  an  Empire.  Never  before  have  we  been 
stronger,  for  peace  or  for  war,  than  now.  And  never  before 
have  we  had  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  formulating  a 
national  policy  which,  whilst  guaranteeing  all  vital  interests, 
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shall  render  us  independent  of  European  rivalries,  except  in 
so  far  as  the  Balance  of  Power  is  concerned. 

It  is  a  commonplace  to  speak  of  the  British  Empire  as 
being  the  greatest,  the  most  powerful,  and  the  most  pacific 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Our  Empire  is  an  eclectic 
epitome  of  all  preceding  empires :  and  therefore  signalizes  a 
genuine  advance  in  the  development  of  national  life.  It 
owes  its  origin,  its  growth,  its  power,  not  to  statecraft  nor  to 
State-aid,  and  relatively  little  to  aggressive  wars.  It  is  not 
of  artificial  expansion  through  the  selfish  nursing  of  mono* 
polies ;  still  less  is  it  the  sequel  to  an  ambitious  Imperial 
policy :  for  we  do  not  aim  at  world-dominion,  in  a  militaiy 
sense.  It  is  the  People's  Empire — ^bonc  of  their  bone  and 
flesh  of  their  flesh — ^the  creation  and  the  heritage  of  a  free* 
dom-loving  race.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  political  danism, 
fulfilling  definite  national  functions ;  and,  as  I  shall  en-> 
deavour  to  show,  an  organic  unity,  with  obvious  co-ordina« 
tion  of  its  parts :  not  the  inarticulate,  irresponsible  structure 
conceived  by  the  average  British  tax-payer. 

Again,  the  British  Empire  makes  for  peace  and  not  for 
war.  Peace,  it  has  been  said,  and  said  with  truth,  is  the 
greatest  of  British  interests :  its  preservation  is  therefore  the 
first  duty  of  our  statesmen.  Peace  at  any  price  we  cannot 
afibrd  to  accept ;  but  peace  at  a  long  price  is  merely  a  sum 
in  arithmetic  to  a  commercial  state  such  as  ours.  By  peace 
we  gain  time  to  develop  along  natural  lines :  and  a  large 
measure  of  time,  judged  by  human  standards,  is  required  for 
so  complex  an  organism  as  the  British  Empire  to  attain  to 
full  maturity  as  a  responsible  world-power.  To  ensure  peace, 
however,  we  must  be  prepared  for  war ;  and,  in  these  days  of 
mammoth  armaments,  this  necessarily  involves  a  burdensome 
tax  upon  national  industry  :  though,  properly  speaking,  it 
amounts  merely  to  an  annual  premium  on  war-policy. 

Great  Britain,  owing  to  her  gec^raphical  position  and 
sea-power,  is  to  a  large  extent  withdrawn  from  the  issues 
of  Continental  politics ;  but,  as  a  member  of  the  European 
system,  she  cannot  escape  her  share  in  the  responsibility  of 
maintaining  the  Balance  of  Power,  upon  which  peace  between 
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tbe  nations  is  based.  Her  insularity,  g^uaranteed  by  the 
supremacy  of  her  navy,  carries  with  it  the  choice  of  retiring 
from  any  disturbance  of  the  International  equilibrium — ^since 
ber  own  shcMies  are  inviolable — or  of  throwing  her  whole 
ve^ht  on  the  side  of  peace.  Thus,  oscillations  caused  by 
European  strat^ic  movements  concern  us  very  nearly, 
though  not  so  closely  and  intimately  as  the  other  Great 
Powers,  whose  vital  interests  are  chiefly  Continental  If  it 
were  not  for  our  growing  responsibilities  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  for  the  hydra-headed  Eastern  Question,  we  might  even 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  our  Foreign  Policy  should 
become  mei^ed  in  that  greater  Colonial  Policy  which  takes 
account  of  tariff-wars  rather  than  of  the  strife  of  nationalities. 
For,  theoretically  speaking,  the  prosecution  of  a  more 
v^rous  and  enlightened  Colonial  Policy  must  inevitably 
relieve,  almost  automatically,  the  increasing  burdens  of  our 
F<»eign  Policy :  since  an  Empire  such  as  ours,  united  in  a 
more  conscious  and  responsible  Kriegsverein^  might  boldly 
accept  its  destiny  as  a  League  of  Peace  and  be  in  a  position 
to  defend  its  integrity  against  any  probable  combination  of 
hostile  Powers. 

It  is  necessary  to  refer  to  these  elemental  conditions  of 
British  Policy  in  order  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  aj^u- 
ments  that  follow, — ^which,  in  short,  grow  out  of  them.  If 
tbe  prestige  which  attaches  to  our  sea-power  were  by  ex- 
perience to  be  proved  as  ill-founded  as  the  great  Chinese 
myth,  recently  dispelled  by  the  achievements  of  Japan,  then 
the  only  safety  for  the  British  Empire  would  lie  in  European 
alliances.  At  present  we  are  free,  or  nominally  free,  from 
these  dangerous  encumbrances  :  and  in  this  freedom  lies  the 
secret  of  our  strength. 

Our  Empire  is  an  Ocean  Empire.  Only  the  maritime 
Powers  are  in  a  position  to  aim  a  vital  blow  at  our  territorial 
integrity.  We  have  but  two  land-frontiers  to  protect  against 
invasion  :  North-West  India,  where  Nature  has  raised  almost 
impr^piable  breastworks,  and  Canada.  Cradled  on  the 
sea,  it  is  from  the  sea  we  derive  our  political  unity  no  less 
tiban  our  daily  nourishment  and  our  strength  as  a  world- 
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power.  The  ocean  unites,  and  does  not  divide,  the  scattered 
members  of  an  empire  whose  cohesion  is  dependent  on  sea* 
power. 
Organic  Unity  If,  therefore,  it  can  be  shown  that  this  cohesion  is  no 
artificial  or  imaginary  bond,  but  one  growing  out  of  the 
natural  co-ordination  of  its  parts,  and  that  the  circulation  of 
all  vital  interests  is  of  necessity  stimulated  by  nourishment 
from  within  and  by  pressure  of  opposition  from  without, 
the  organic  unity  of  die  Empire  becomes  a  demonstrable 
fact  If  sentiment  were  the  only  tie — as  is  too  often  asserted 
— between  the  Mother-country  and  her  Colonies,  the  Empire 
would  run  grave  risks  of  disruption.  Sentiment,  however, 
plays  but  a  subordinate  part ;  and  it  is  entirely  over-ruled 
by  self-interest,  which  forms  the  best  possible  basis  for  an 
imperishable  union. 
Historical  Let  us  Consider  for  a  moment  how  this  great  Empire  of 
*^**^***^^  ours  has  grown  up  beyond  the  seas ;  what  it  really  is,  and 
what  are  its  national  functions.  To  establish  my  thesis,  I 
must  pursue  two  lines  of  aigument — the  historical  and  the 
geographical.  Both  may  be  dealt  with  as  briefly  as  possible. 
Take,  first,  the  historical,  in  which  the  late  Sir  John  Seeley 
is  a  reliable  guide. 

When  Elizabeth,  the  much-courted  Queen  of  England, 
finally  decided  against  the  Hapsburg  system  of  royal 
marriages,  which  in  her  time  were  the  object  of  the  highest 
statesmanship  and  controlled  the  dynastic  fortunes  of  States 
no  less  than  their  territorial  acquisitions  by  dowry,  she  was 
influenced  by  her  love  of  peace — ^national  rather  than 
domestic  This  fortunate  choice,  isolating  her  to  a  large 
extent  from  the  battlefields  of  European  rivalry — in  spite  of 
her  championship  of  the  Reformation — led,  by  a  curious 
combination  of  circumstances,  to  the  foundation  of  the 
British  Empire.  She  gave  us  our  insularity :  not  con- 
sciously,^  nor    with    any  prophetic    views   of  empire,  but 

'  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  in  laying  the  comer-stone  of  the  British  EmpiKy 
Elizabeth  grasped  the  full  meaning  and  resource  of  sea-power  in  our  insular 
position.  But  it  is  interesting  to  note,  that  one,  at  least,  of  her  sea-captains 
understood  its  leading  principle.  Writing  to  his  sovereign,  on  50th  March 
1588,  Sir  Francis  Drake  remarked  :  '  Her  Majesty  and  people  are  not  to  fear  any 
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through  the  irony  of  negation.  She  was  anxious  to  secure 
peace,  aknost  at  any  price  ;  and  the  secret  of  her  policy  was 
*  masterly  inactivity.*  In  the  second  half  of  her  reign,  how- 
ever, she  was  forced  into  a  war  with  the  Spanish  Monarchy 
— ^the  united  sea-Powers  who,  by  virtue  of  a  Papal  Bull, 
claimed  the  undiscovered  Ocean-world  as  theirs  by  Divine 
Right :  and  the  issues  of  that  war  revolutionised  Europe. 
England  rose  from  the  sea  as  a  commercial  and  maritime 
State,  and  entered  upon  a  course  of  legitimised  piracy 
in  the  New  World.  When  the  seventeenth  century 
dawned,  the  two  Protestant  States,  England  and  Holland, 
stood  forth  as  the  coming  sea-Powers ;  and  the  two  Catholic 
States,  Spain  and  France,  faced  each  other  in  fixed  rivalry 
for  military  ascendancy  on  the  Continent  The  Dutch 
Republic  and  the  English  Monarchy  pursued  a  common 
policy,  at  the  expense  of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  though  the 
former  was  at  first  the  more  enterprising  in  her  efforts  to 
create  emporia  beyond  the  seas.  England,  on  her  part,  was 
impelled  by  a  blind  instinct  to  seek  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance towards  commercial  and  political  independence :  in 
fact,  it  was  only  under  James,  who  united  the  English  and 
Scottish  crowns,  that  Great  Britain  embarked  upon  a  con- 
scious policy  of  colonization,  properly  so-called.  Cromwell 
himself  clearly  foresaw  the  true  destiny  of  England,  and 
interpreted  it  by  his  Navigation  Act — which  aimed  a  vital 
blow  at  the  Dutch  monopoly  over  the  carrying-trade — as 
well  as  by  the  capture  of  Jamaica :  but  under  Cromwell  we 
were  an  ^gressive  Power,  the  foremost  military  and  mari- 
time State  in  Europe,  It  required  a  foreign  Prince,  William 
of  Orange,  to  unite  the  dynastic  and  commercial  interests 

mvtsioD  in  her  own  country,  but  to  seek  God's  enemy  and  her  Majesty's  where 
they  may  be  found  .  .  .  for,  with  fifty  sail  of  shipping,  we  shall  do  more  good 
apon  their  own  coast  than  a  great  many  more  will  do  here  at  home.'  This  was 
the  ktton  of  the  Armada.  Moreover,  as  Drake  added,  a  month  later :  such  a 
policy  woold  be  '  better  cheap ' — a  recommendation  that  had  much  weight  with 
EUa^ieth.  If  British  policy  there  was  at  that  period,  it  was  a  policy  of  piracy, 
vdl  suited  to  the  times,  and  in  no  sense  derogatory.  Thus,  we  observe  the 
fenesb  of  onr  Ocean  Empire  to  be  due,  not  to  ambitious  designs  of  conquest  such 
at  the  Hapsbfugt  cherished,  but  to  the  genius  of  onr  sea-captains  and  the  natural 
adaptability  of  their  followers. 
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of  England  and  Scotland  on  the  one  hand  and  of  England 
and  the  Netherlands  on  the  other.  The  battle  of  the  Boyne 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present  European  system  ;  ^  and 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  carrying  with  it  the 
question  of  monopoly  in  the  New  World,  finally  settled  for 
us  our  character  as  a  Commercial  State. 

Elizabeth,  Cromwell,  and  William  III.  were,  therefore, 
the  three  rulers  who  mainly  contributed  to  the  growth  of 
British  policy.  The  first  withdrew  us  from  European  en- 
tanglements and  alliances,  and  wedded  us  to  the  Ocean. 
The  second  adjusted,  though  in  a  very  summary  and 
inadequate  fashion,  the  difierences  between  the  two  king- 
doms and  Ireland,  laid  the  basis  of  our  commercial  policy, 
and  outlined  the  future  greatness  and  scope  of  the  Empire. 
The  third  gave  us  the  rudiments  of  a  durable  constitution, 
freed  England  and  Europe  from  the  French  ascendancy, 
and  fixed  the  main  lines  of  British  policy  as  it  exists  at  the . 
present  day. 

England  sought  the  Ocean  for  a  wider  and  a  fuller  life. 
She  found  this  in  America,  and,  as  time  went  on,  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Sturdy  emigrants,  driven  from  their 
Mother-country  by  religious  persecution ;  bold  adventurers, 
to  whom  the  illimitable  horizon  made  an  irresistible  appeal ; 
and  genuine  colonists,  who  followed  in  their  path :  each  and 
all  bore  with  them  their  birthright  of  freedom  and  created 
new  homes  in  a  New  World. 

The  g^reat  English  Revolution,  whilst  it  laid  the  basis  of  a 
national  policy,  also  ushered  in  that  series  of  wars  with 
France,  or  chiefly  with  France,  which  came  to  an  end  only 
with  the  fall  of  Napoleon.     This    traditional  rivalry   even 

'  The  late  Sir  John  Seeley  calls  the  struggle  on  the  Boyne  *  the  decisive  batUe 
of  European  civilisation.'  Ireland,  suffering  from  the  Penal  Code,  and  because 
of  her  Catholicism,  became  the  battlefield  of  Europe ;  and  was  overrun  by  Dutch, 
French,  and  German  troops,  rather  than  by  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish.  This 
decisive  conflict  led  to  the  fall  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  changed  the  map  of  Europe. 
In  fact,  the  second  English  Revolution,  says  Seeley  {GrawtA  of  English  Policy^ 
ii*  308),  *  was  an  event  which  decided  the  whole  subsequent  course  of  European 
history,  and  was  speedily  seen  to  have  done  so.  It  is  in  this  respect  the  unique 
event  in  the  history  of  England.' 
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imposed  its  law  upon  Europe  during  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  was  for  us  a  period  of  incessant  strife,  during  which  the 
Empire  grew,  not  by  peaceful  settlement,  as  for  the  most 
part  it  had  grown  during  the  previous  century,  but  by 
conquest  In  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  leading  land-Power 
was  pitted  against  the  leading  sea-Power :  and  in  the  end 
victory  remained  with  the  sea. 

Finally,  the  Victorian  age  has  been  characterised  by 
unexampled  Colonial  expansion,  chiefly  through  peaceful 
settlement,  and  by  an  unprecedented  advance  in  national 
life  and  industry.  Our  inventors  and  scientists  have  re- 
volutionised the  conditions  of  international  intercourse,  and 
have  been  universal  benefactors.  The  Ocean-world  has 
been  Anglicised 

We  thus  see,  that,  in  our  search  for  a  national  policy,  we 
have  oscillated  between  a  pacific  and  an  aggressive  attitude 
—opposite  poles,  marking  the  extreme  swing  of  the 
pendulum.  Historical  facts  appear,  however,  to  indicate 
that  the  British  Empire  finds  the  widest  scope  for  its 
dynamic  development  and  expansion  under  conditions  that 
provide  for  peace,  unfettered  commercial  intercourse,  and 
unchallenged  naval  supremacy.  The  latter,  it  is  true,  may 
be  provocative  of  war :  but  it  is  an  essential  condition  of  our 
insularity,  upon  which  the  inviolability  of  our  national  rights 
depends,  and,  as  such,  counterbalances  the  immense  standing 
armies  of  Continental  States.  If  used  oppressively,  it  would 
undoubtedly  lead  to  a  European  coalition  against  us  ;  but, 
used  in  moderation  and  for  the  defence  of  national  rights,  it 
is  a  guarantee  for  the  peace  of  Europe  from  which  every 
pacific  Power  may  and  does  derive  advantage. 

The   fundamental   principles  of   British   Imperial   Policy  priadpies  of 
may  consequently  be  embodied  in  the  three  watchwords —  ^  ^ 

Conciliation,  Amalgamation,  and  Consolidation  :  conciliation 
towards  the  outside  world,  amalgamation  of  interests  within 
the  Empire,  and  the  consolidation  of  its  component  parts  on 
the  basis  of  Free  Trade,  free  institutions,  and  the  freedom  of 
the  sea.  The  first  may  be  secured  by  Diplomacy ;  the 
second  by  statesmanship  ;  and  the  third  by  naval  supremacy 
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permitting  free  play  to  our  national  genius.     With  each  of 
these  aspects  of  Imperial  Policy  I  shall  deal  in  due  course. 

Whilst  the  historical  argument  in  favour  of  our  with- 
drawal from  Continental  rivalries  may,  peiiiaps,  fail  to  carry 
the  conviction  I  have  sought  to  establish,  much  greater  con- 
fidence may  be  placed  in  the  geographical  argument  of 
insularity  and  organic  unity.  That,  by  necessity  as  well  as 
by  deliberate  choice,  we  do  occupy  a  position  of  isolation 
(or,  as  we  would  say»  of  independence)  in  international 
politics,  in  consequence  of  our  world-wide  interests  and  the 
jealousy  these  excite,  is  a  fact  universally  recognised ;  and, 
in  view  of  the  comparatively  recent  revival  of  Colonial 
enterprise  ^  on  the  part  of  European  States,  it  is  evident  that 
this  unfortunate  rivalry  must  increase  as  time  goes  on :  thus 
necessitating  on  our  side  a  corresponding  activity  in 
strengthening  the  bases  of  British  Unity.  Not  so  self- 
evident,  however,  is  the  hypothesis  of  the  oi^anic  unity  of 
the  Empire. 
Unhyrfthe  A  glancc  at  the  map  may  possibly  convey  a  precisely 
contrary  signification,  if  only  to  those  who  suffer  from  geo- 
graphical astigmatism.  The  component  parts  of  the  Empire 
are  seen  to  be  situated  in  every  continent  and  in  every  sea, 
and  to  range  through  every  zone  of  temperature.     All  races, 

^  This  Colonial  revival  began  in  1884,  when  Germany  rushed  feverishly  into 
the  field.  The  T^mes  of  20th  October,  1896,  instituted  a  comparison  between 
the  accessions  of  territory  gained  by  the  respective  Powers,  with  the  following 

results: 


1884. 

X896. 

Aanal  Addition. 

sq.  miles. 

sq.  miles. 

sq.  miles. 

France    .... 

869,000 

3,391,000 

2,522,000 

Great  Britain  . 

8,530»770 

11,129,860 

^S99f090 

Germany 

208,670 

1,231,740 

ifO23,070 

Belgium  .... 

11,370 

1,011,370 

I,OUU,COO 

Italy        .... 

1 10,620 

610,620 

500,000 

Germany  also  has  set  the  pace  in  the  Far  East,  with  results  yet  to  be  observed. 
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all  religions,  all  forms  of  government,  are  represented  in  this 
political  microcosm.  Nevertheless,  they  converge  to  the 
point  of  geographical  unity.  Infinite  diversity  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  our  physical  environment ;  compre- 
hensive complexity  is  the  obvious  character  of  our  political 
system.  We  are  not,  in  fact,  a  simple  marine  organism,  but 
a  h^hly  developed  maritime  State :  not  an  aggregate  of 
nidimentaiy  functions,  but  a  self-conscious  and  responsible 
entity  with  co-ordinated  powers  of  adaptation. 

An  Empire  embracing  the  world  in  its  every-day  national 
functions,  depending  for  its  existence  on  the  Command  of 
the  Sea  and  on  the  safety  of  its  sea-borne  commerce.  An 
Empire  which,  it  is  estimated,  has  cost  over  five  thousand 
millions  Sterlii^,  and  is  not  yet  paid  for — the  National  Debt 
amounting  (in  1898)  to  ;f 634,43  5,704.  An  Empire  whose 
capitalists  have  fertilized  every  civilized  country  in  the  world  : 
to  whom  the  world  owes  two  thousand  millions  Sterling. 
An  Empire  whose  commercial  fleets  monopolise  sea-borne 
commerce — that  of  the  United  Kingdom  alone  being 
valued  at  ;f  8 6 5,000,000.  An  Empire  which  enjoys  a  com- 
parative monopoly  of  the  external  commerce  of  many  extra- 
European  States,  as  also  a  predominant  share  in  the  com- 
merce of  other  foreign  countries.  An  Empire  with  Diplo- 
matic and  Consular  officials  in  every  civilized  land  and  at 
every  commercial  centre — a  marvellous  oiganization,  and  a 
costly  one  An  Empire  with  fleets  of  warships  dominating 
every  strategic  sea-area,  with  naval  bases  and  coaling-stations 
girdling  the  earth,  with  cruisers  ready,  at  short  notice,  to  patrol 
every  strategic  sea-route  or  to  convoy  British  mercantile 
fleets  along  the  ordinary  trade-routes.  An  Empire  with  a 
military  organization  which,  though  relatively  small  in  detail, 
is  sufficiently  effective  for  a  maritime  State,  with  Indian  and 
Colonial  establishments  kept  up  at  full  war- strength  or 
capable  of  immediate  re-inforcement.  Finally,  an  Empire 
with  a  complex  system  of  administration  which  fosters  the 
organic  development  of  British  communities  from  a  position 
of  tutelage  to  that  of  self-government,  and  which  guarantees 
individual    liberty  and  equal  justice    to   every   subject    of 
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her  Majesty.      These  are  the  outstanding  features  of  our 
Empire. 

Dominant  characteristics  may  be  classified  and  examined 
under  two  divisions — internal  and  external.  With  the  first 
we  associate  all  Colonial  interests ;  under  the  second  we 
group  all  foreign  relations  affecting  the  Empire  as  a  whole. 

The  English  Cosmos  is  primarily  constructed  out  of 
islands  and  peninsulas.  It  is  true  that  Canada,  British 
South  Africa,  and  India  are  connected  by  broad  bases 
with  continental  masses :  but,  politically  speaking,  they 
turn  their  backs  upon  the  three  Continents  and  face  the 
Ocean.  Their  centres  of  gravity  impinge  upon  the  shores 
facing  the  Mother-country. 

Australia  is  an  island-continent  New  Zealand  is  anti- 
podean only  as  regards  her  gec^^phical  position :  in  all 
else  she  closely  approximates  to  the  Mother-country.  The 
minor  British  Possessions  are  all  islands,  portions  of  islands, 
or  peninsular  lands,  with  few  exceptions,  of  which  the 
most  notable  are  the  African  Dependencies  and  two  small 
American  colonies.  We  may  therefore  claim  to  be,  physi- 
cally and  politically,  an  Ocean  Empire. 

Other  interesting  homolc^es  may  be  noted.  Great 
Britain  lies  off  the  continent  of  Europe  and  is  flanked 
by  Ireland.  Australia  is  situated  near  the  coast-line  of 
Asia  and  has  its  satellite-island  in  Tasmania.  Canada, 
united  physically  with  what  were  once  British  Colonies, 
has  its  island-pendants  in  Vancouver  and  Newfoundland. 
India,  the  peninsula-continent,  has  Ceylon  for  its  jewel 

Since,  therefore,  we  find  some  physical  correspondence 
between  the  aggregates  of  the  Empire,  we  may  be  pre- 
pared to  discover  a  sympathetic  or  complementary  relation- 
ship in  regard  to  their  political  institutions  and  national  life. 
Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  self-governing 
Colonies,  with  a  predominant  white  population— colonies  of 
settlement,  built  up  chiefly  by  immigrants  from  the  British 
Isles,  which  have  undergone  a  natural  process  of  develop- 
ment and  expansion  :  consequently,  their  political  institu- 
tions are  in  close  affinity  with  those  of  the  Mother-country. 
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The  same,  too,  may  be  said  of  their  national  life,  under 
the  modified  conditions  of  climate  and  circumstance,  illus- 
trating the  universal  law  of  transformation.  The  most 
striking  characteristics  of  our  race — free  institutions,  great 
industrial  activity,  and  individual  commercial  enterprise — 
which  contribute  to  the  promotion  of  British  Unity,  And 
unfettered  scope  in  congenial  climates  and  undeveloped 
lands. 

It  is  quite  otherwise  when  we  enter  the  Tropics  or 
penetrate  into  sub-Tropical  countries,  where  the  prodigality 
of  the  soil  offers  an  easy  livelihood  to  the  indigenous 
inhabitants.  Northern  Europeans  cannot  establish  perma- 
nent homes  in  climates  so  dissimilar  to  their  own  and  in 
countries  where  they  form  a  mere  fraction  of  the  popula- 
tion. Their  superior  attainments  and  resources  enable 
them,  however,  to  act  as  rulers  and  taskmasters.  Conse- 
quently, in  all  such  countries  under  the  British  flag  we 
find  colonies  of  exploitation,  or  Dependencies.  Of  such 
are  India,  the  African  Colonies  and  Protectorates,  and  the 
West  Indies.^ 

Apart  from  minor  distinctions  and  the  endless  qualifi- 
cations evident  in  so  complex  a  structure  as  the  British 
Empire,  we  are  justified  in  adopting  two  broad  geographical 
classifications :  Colonies  of  Settlement  and  Tropical  Depen* 
dendes.  Under  the  former  we  include  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and,  to  a  modified  extent  (owing  to  the  pre- 
dominant native  populations),  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  all 
of  which  lie  in  the  Temperate  regions,  except  the  northern 
part  of  Australia.  Under  the  latter  we  group  India,  all 
CroMm  Colonies,  Protectorates,  and  the  numerous  emporia 
or  commercial  settlements,  islands,  naval  and  coaling 
stations  lying  within  the  Tropics.  So  that,  when  we  speak 
advisedly  of  British  Colonies,  we  mean  only  the  great  self- 
governing  Colonies,  which  in  truth  are  merely  an  extension  of 
the  Mother-country  beyond  the  seas.     The  remainder  (with 

'  In  the  Weft  Indies,  Europeans  have,  it  is  true,  established  permanent  homes: 
but  their  descendants  have  undergone  inevitable  degeneration,  by  partial  assimila- 
tion with  local  elemeott. 
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the  exception  of  isolated  commercial  settlements,  forming 
a  distinctive  class  of  their  own)  are,  properly  speaking, 
appanages  of  empire.  Other  classifications,  such  as  that 
of  the  Colonial  Office,  based  upon  d^^rees  of  self-govern- 
ment, are  equally  true ;  but,  from  our  present  point  of 
view,  regarding  the  Empire  as  an  organic  unity,  we  must 
rigidly  adhere  to  the  biological  relations  between  political 
aggregates. 

Colonial  Thus,  though  our  Tropical  Dependencies  are  less  inti- 
mately associated  than  are  the  self-governing  Colonies  with 
the  internal  development  of  the  Empire,  they  play  an 
important  part  in  its  organic  functions.  The  economical 
inter-dependence  between  the  Tropics  and  the  Temperate 
zones — the  one  complementing  the  other  as  regards  natural 
and  manufactured  products — ^is  the  measure  of  this  bond  of 
union.  Vital  circulation  between  them,  or  the  interchange 
of  commodities,  is  controlled  by  the  universal  law  of 
Demand  and  Supply,  flowing  along  the  lines  of  least  re- 
sistance. From  the  Mother-country  to  the  Colonies,  this  vital 
circulation  is  to  a  certain  extent  impeded  by  tarifT-barriers, 
which,  as  in  foreign  countries,  are  raised  to  protect  local 
industries  from  being  flooded  by  the  enormous  volume  of 
British  exports.  The  Colonies  themselves  are  not  sufficiently 
advanced  to  absorb  this  pulsating  stream  of  British  orig^in 
into  their  undeveloped  systems.  Consequently,  the  bulk  of 
British  exports  (72  per  cent)  go  to  foreign  countries ;  and 
chiefly  to  those  from  whom  we  derive  our  raw  materials  and 
food-supplies — exports  paying  for  imports — ^though  India  is 
one  of  our  best  customers.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the 
Colonies  to  the  Mother-country,  as  also  from  foreign  countries 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  no  fiscal  barriers  are  placed  in  the 
way  of  imports — except  a  few  imposts,  for  revenue  purposes 
only — because  of  our  dependence  on  the  world  at  large  for 
the  greater  portion  of  our  food-stuffs  and  for  nearly  the 
whole  of  our  raw  material. 

The  juxtaposition  of  coal  and  iron  leading  to  the  creation 
of  active  manufacturing  centres.  Great  Britain,  by  her 
fortunate  possession  of  these  natural  advantages,  has  become 
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one  vast  workshop  and  warehouse  from  which  other  nations, 
as  well  as  our  own  Colonies,  have  been  compelled  to  pur- 
chase, in  the  absence  of  local  competitive  industries  or 
cheaper  markets  of  the  same  kind.  This  is  one,  if  not  the 
chief,  reason  why  British  Colonies  take  the  bulk  of  their 
imports  from  the  Mother-country,^  although,  partly  for  fiscal 
purposes  and  partly  on  account  of  a  constitutional  incon- 
sistency,^ they  do  not  discriminate  between  her  and  foreign 
States.  The  most  notable  exception  is  Canada,  whose 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  United  States  is  naturally 
stimulated  by  gec^raphical  contiguity  and  by  the  comple- 
mentary conditions  of  their  respective  resources.  But,  in 
these  days  of  steam  and  enterprise,  mere  mileage  is  not  the 
diief  controlling  factor.  For  practical  purposes,  cheapness 
of  production  and  cost  of  freight  are,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  true  measure  of  contiguity  between  centres  of 
demand  and  areas  of  supply. 

These  fundamental  conditions  of  British  trade  are,  however, 
undei^oing  a  change  which  is  not  generally  recc^ised.  In 
some  respects,  commercial  intercourse  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  Colonies  is  improving,  if  not  in  the  same  ratio  as 
that  between  the  Colonies  and  foreign  countries.  The  ties 
of  sentiment,  of  a  common  language  and  methods  of  business, 
play  an  important  part  in  International  commerce  :  but  they 
are  not  in  themselves  sufficient  to  keep  the  Colonies  in  leading- 
strings.  Canada  and  Australia  are  naturally  gravitating,  not 
only  towards  each  other,  but  towards  every  open  market  in 
which  they  can  dispose  of  their  products :  thus,  Canada  has 

^  Colooial  imports  from  foreign  cotmtries  amount,  collectively,  to  about  3o7e> 
whilst  Colonial  exports  to  foreign  countries  reach  40"/^  of  the  external  traffic 

*Tlie  obstmctiTe  treaties  with  Belgium  and  the  German  Zottoerein  (1862 
and  1865,  respectively,)  do  not  prevent  differential  treatment  by  the  United 
i^^nyVm  in  fitvour  of  British  Colonies,  nor  diflEerential  treatment  by  British 
Colonies  in  favour  of  each  other ;  but  they  do  prevent  differential  treatment 
bf  British  Colonies  in  fitvour  of  the  United  Kingdom — ^a  logical  inconsistency,  if 
the  Empire  possess  that  organic  unity  which  we  claim  for  it.  Canada  and 
Australia  are  no  less  a  part  of  the  Empire  than  is  Algeria  a  Department  of 
Fnnoe.  By  permitting  the  Colonial  clause  to  remain  in  our  commercial  treaties, 
we  piactically  deny  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  very 
coidy  to  the  United  Kingdom  to  abolish  it. 
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important  relations  with  the  United  States,  and  Australia  has 
opened  up  a  direct  market  in  Germany.  India,  too,  is  likely 
to  develop  her  relations  with  the  Far  East,  and  to  enter  into 
closer  competition  with  British  manufactures.  It  is  true,  that 
the  aggr^ate  of  our  trade  with  the  Colonies,  representing 
only  a  small  proportion  of  our  external  commerce,  has 
hitherto  varied  within  narrow  limits ;  and  that  the  bulk  of 
Colonial  trade  is  with  the  Mother-country  and  the  Empire : 
thus  proving  the  connection  to  be  more  valuable,  com- 
mercially speaking,  to  the  Colonies  than  to  ourselves.  But 
our  community  of  interests  is  so  vital,  so  capable  of  develop- 
ment in  directions  that  may  eventually  prove  necessitous  to 
the  Mother-country,  that  we  cannot  afford  to  see  the  Colonies 
one  by  one  achieving  their  commercial  independence.  Should 
they  ever,  indeed,  attain  to  this,  the  political  tie  might  be 
seriously  weakened  :  though,  in  the  case  of  Canada,  this  has 
not  proved  to  be  the  case.  No  rational  measures  should  be 
left  untried  to  identify  our  respective  interests,  both  as  r^ards 
inter-Colonial  and  international  commerce :  and  it  is  diere- 
fore  satisfactory  to  note  that  Mr  Chamberlain,  unlike  many 
of  his  predecessors  at  the  Colonial  Office,  is  prepared  to 
adopt  business  principles  in  the  management  of  our  Colonial 
relations.  We  are  much  in  need  of  an  English  Colbert 
Value  of  In  return  for  the  Imperial  g^uarantees  which  her  Majesty's 
^  Government  are  prepared  to  give  for  such  national  objects  as 
the  creation  of  direct  steamship  and  cable  communications 
between  Canada  and  Australasia,  the  Colonies  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  lower  their  fiscal  barriers,  as  Canada  has 
recently  done,  thereby  losing  the  *  favoured  nation '  treatment 
by  Germany.  In  spite  of  their  indirect  expense  to  Great 
Britain  as  a  maritime  Power,  all  the  self-governing  Colonies 
pay  their  way,  costing  the  Mother-country  nothing  for  local 
administration  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  our  richest 
Dependency,  India,  as  well  as  of  most  of  the  Crown  Colonies. 
Even  Egypt  pays  for  British  tutelage  and  protection.  Every 
other  European  Power  has,  on  the  other  hand,  to  contribute 
a  lai^e  annual  sum  of  money  towards  the  maintenance  of 
their  Colonial  establishments.    Consequently,  in  the  sense  that 
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Colonies  are  founded  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mother-country^ 
the  British  Empire  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  prosperous 
Colonial  Power  of  our  day. 

Spain  and  Portugal,  the  earliest  colonising  States  of  modem 
times,  still  retain  vestiges  of  their  national  glory :  but  the 
United  States  has  relieved  Spain  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippines. 
Holland,  who  preceded  us  in  the  path  of  colonisation,  con- 
tinues to  struggle  with  a  fluctuating  balance  of  profit  and 
loss  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies — perhaps  on  account  of  the 
poet's  stricture : 

'  In  matters  of  commerce,  the  fault  of  the  Dutch 
Is  giving  too  little  and  asking  too  much.' 

France,  our  traditional  rival,  has  of  recent  years  entered  upon 
a  course  of  ambitious  colonial  expansion ;  and  has  many 
possessions  beyond  the  seas — playfully  called  France  (T outre- 
mer — ^which  are  maintained  only  at  a  heavy  annual  deficit^ 
Finally,  Germany  is  now  serving  her  apprenticeship  as  a 
Colonial  Power,  and  has  had  to  pay  heavily  for  her  inden- 
tures ;  although  the  Emperor  already  regards  Germany  as 
'  a  world-power.'  *  Only  Great  Britain  has  learnt  the  secret 
of  making  Colonies  pay  for  their  up-keep  and  be  prosperous 
at  the  same  time.  Moreover,  the  colonies  and  coaling- 
stations  of  any  foreign  Power  at  war  with  us  are  practically 
at  the  mercy  of  the  British  navy :  while  our  own  Colonies 
afford  valuable  naval  and  military  bases  which  are  theoretic- 
ally impregnable,  so  long  as  we  uphold  the  Command  of  the 
Sea. 

^  Roughly  speaking,  French  Colonies  cost  the  mother-country  more  than  those 
of  aU  other  countries  put  together ;  and  the  French  army  and  navy  cost  more  than 
those  of  any  other  Power.  France  spends  over  eighty  millions  on  her  Colonies.  In 
1S97,  French  exports  to  the  Colonies  amounted  to  ii8  millions  :  and,  assuming 
the  profit  to  be  20  per  cent.,  the  cost  price  was  95  millions.  This  showed  a  net 
loss  of  about  60  millions.  Moreover,  in  French  Colonies  there  is,  with  the 
partial  exception  of  Algeria,  no  colonisation,  properly  so-called,  but  only  military 
occupation. 

'  '  Greater  Germany'  costs  the  mother-country  eleven  million  marks  annually. 
It  is  colonised  by  some  700  Germans,  of  whom  250  are  officials.     The  *  thousands 
and  thousands '  of  whom  the  Emperor  spoke  are  chiefly  in  British  Colonies  and 
in  the  United  Sutes. 
G 
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'■^•^gjtfgg^  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  consider  the  relations  between 
the  British  Empire,  as  an  oi^anic  Unity,  and  its  environment 
of  friendly  and  hostile  States.  In  periods  of  peace,  this 
relationship  is  controlled  chiefly  by  economic  laws ;  in  time 
of  war,  by  the  survival  of  the  fittest 

The  complementary  functions  between  the  Tropics  and 
the  Temperate  zones  co-inciding  with  the  actual  geographical 
distribution  of  our  Dependencies  and  Colonies,  it  might  at  first 
sight  appear  possible  for  the  Empire  to  gradually  attain  to 
the  position  of  a  self-contained  State  with  r^ard  to  a 
dependable  supply  of  food-stuffs,  if  not  also  of  raw  materials  : 
but  this  ideal  consummation,  for  reasons  that  are  obvious, 
does  not  come  within  the  sphere  of  practical  politics. 

Our  Diplomatic  relations  with  foreign  States  are  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  our  commercial  connections,  that  the 
two  cannot  be  separated.  From  their  conjunction  arises 
that  inevitable  rivalry,  friendly  or  otherwise,  which  is  as 
characteristic  of  national  as  it  is  of  individual  intercourse. 
There  is  little  or  no  room  for  the  play  of  affinities  and  for 
community  of  sentiment  in  International  politics,  because  the 
family  of  nations  is  composed  of  units  more  diverse  in  struc- 
ture and  temperament  than  is  the  family  of  individual  units. 
For  the  same  reason,  when  communities  spring  from  a 
common  ancestry — as  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
self-governing  Colonies — greater  correspondence  of  structure 
and  functions  is  a  natural  resultant  But  even  consan- 
guinity is  no  guarantee  of  peace.  Family  quarrels  and 
family  feuds  inevitably  arise  from  incompatibility  of  temper 
and  hasty  actions.  Hence  the  secession  of  the  United 
States  :  hence,  also,  the  incompleteness  of  any  Britannic 
Confederation  that  does  not  include  the  greatest  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  colonies. 

Taking  things  as  we  find  them,  however,  the  British 
Empire  is  singularly  united,  in  spite  of  marked  diversity 
among  individual  members  and  of  the  vast  size  of  the 
aggr^ates.  Its  mission — if  it  have  a  mission — is  to  weld 
together  the  nations  of  the  world  by  that  community  of 
interests  which  arises  spontaneously  from  free  commercial 
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intercourse.  Consequently,  its  policy  of  Free  Trade  is  an 
instrument  well  adapted  to  achieve  this  end,  theoretically 
speaking.  Our  Pcuc  Britannica  is  to  the  Old  World  what  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  is,  or  was,  to  the  New  World.  Thus, 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  may  be  said  to  have 
developed  a  common  national  policy,  which  finds  its  most 
eloquent  expression  in  the  mutual  desire  for  pacific  arbitra- 
tion on  all  points  in  dispute  between  them,  and  its  fittest 
instrument  in  the  English  language, — the  lingua  franca  of  the 
world  and  the  mother-tong^ue  of  no  less  than  120  millions 
of  people.^  It  is  therefore  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the 
United  States  will  develop  sufficient  strength  to  support  her 
share  in  the  burden  of  promoting  universal  peace. 

Universal  peace  being,  however,  a  synonym  for  the 
Millennium,  its  consideration  does  not  come  within  our 
purview.  We  are  not  all  sure,  though  we  confidently  hope, 
that  we  are  the  fittest  to  survive.  Hence  the  interaction  of 
warring  forces,  which  are  only  held  in  check  by  that  frail 
leash  known  as  the  Balance  of  Power. 

The  Balance  of  Power  in  Europe  is  a  calculable  factor,  faiaac*  of 
It  grives  its  law  to  the  world :  and,  for  the  present  at  least, 
the  European  Hegemony  is  not  seriously  threatened.  We 
may  therefore  r^ard  it  as  the  controlling  factor  in  Inter- 
national relations,  and  one  from  which,  in  spite  of  our 
insularity,  we  cannot  wholly  emancipate  ourselves. 

The  old  civilizations,  which  in  Asia  still  enjoy  a  large 
measure  of  temporal  power,  are  without  coherence ;  whilst 
modem  civilization  is  crystallizing  through  the  affinity  of 
world-intercourse,  and  is  developing  greater  and  greater 
solidarity.    Even  an  Asiatic  people  like  the  Japanese  can  now 

^  The  Chinese  Unguage  is  spoken  by  an  even  greater  number  (360  millions)  of 
people :  bat  it  is  strictly  localised,  and  is  broken  up  into  numerous  dialects,  the 
iole  point  of  union  being  their  common  ideographs,  or  graphic  characters.  On 
tbe  olher  band,  our  own  language  is  familisur  to  many  non-English  people,  and  is 
eoentially  the  medium  of  common  intercourse  between  the  seamen  of  all  nations. 
The  populations  of  the  British  Empire  and  of  the  United  States  amount  in  the 
HBEregate  to  about  573  millions,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  population  of  the 
mU.  The  British  Empire  alone  covers  one-fifth  of  the  earth's  surface,  and 
coonts  a  population  of  350  millions. 
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assimilate  it  The  ocean  is,  in  fact,  the  great  Amalgamator. 
All  highly  developed  nations  are  pressing  towards  it:  cutting 
canals  from  their  chief  inland  emporia  towards  their  nearest 
seaboard,  piercing  isthmuses  that  obstruct  free  maritime  in- 
tercourse, building  trans-continental  railways  and  uniting 
oceans — thus  opening  up  new  routes,  by  rail  and  steam- 
ship, for  International  commerce.  It  is  the  age  of  maritime 
canals.  In  time,  no  doubt,  Berlin  and  Paris  will  be  seaports, 
as  Manchester  is  to-day.  And,  above  all,  when  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  is  built,  a  new  stage  of  International 
development  will  be  reached :  namely,  that  in  which  the 
Pacific  shall  vie  with  the  Atlantic  for  supremacy  in  human 
interests,  in  the  same  way  that  the  Atlantic  competed  with 
the  Mediterranean  after  the  discovery  of  America.  The 
course  of  empire  moves  ever  westward,  and  with  it  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  world-power. 

As  the  opening  up  of  new  channels  of  commerce  gives  rise 
to  the  inevitable  displacement  of  trade-centres,  it  follows 
that,  by  the  inauguration  of  an  inter-oceanic  canal  in  Central 
America,  a  new  nodal  point  will  be  created,  by  which  In- 
ternational commerce  will  be  profoundly  affected.  The 
United  States,  having  already  entered  the  arena  as  a 
Colonial  Power,  will  then  be  forced  to  take  up  a  positive 
and  progressive,  as  against  a  negative  and  retrogressive, 
attitude  towards  the  unsolved  problems  of  America  and 
Asia.  Commercially,  she  will  benefit  more  than  ourselves 
from  this  new  ocean-highway  ;  ^  but,  strategically,  she  will 
court  a  serious  menace  by  admitting  the  navies  of  Europe, 
past  her  chief  naval  base,  into  the  very  heart  of  her  military 
system.     Even  if  the  canal  escape  neutralization — which,  in 

^  When  the  Nicaragua  Canal  is  opened,  British  freights  to  San  Francisco  will 
be  handicapped,  as  compared  with  the  cargoes  from  the  Eastern  States  of  the 
Union,  by  practically  doubling  the  present  comparative  distances.  Moreover, 
the  Atlantic  States  of  North  America  will  be  within  a  short  distance  from  the 
Pacific  States  of  South  America ;  although  it  is  believed  that,  south  of  Callao, 
the  carrying-trade,  by  sailing  vessels  at  least,  would  follow  its  present  coarse 
round  the  Horn,  in  order  to  escape  the  canal  dues  and  the  light  baffling  breeies 
under  the  Equator.  But,  in  that  case,  steamships  would  replace  sailing  vessels, 
and  carry  American  trade  further  south. 
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view  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  is  unlikely^:— polilicsS 
domination  over  the  isthmus  (then  the  true.qaA^for  sea- 
power)  cannot  vitally  affect  the  nation -that*  holds  the  Com- 
mand of  the  Sea. 

With  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  dominating  or 
controlling  the  two  foci  of  International  commerce,  (the  prin- 
cipal strategic  bases  of  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  worlds,) 
a  new  community  of  interests  will  spring  up ;  and  probably 
lead  to  an  Anglo-American  Alliance  ^  of  the  most  far-reaching 
character,  in  which  Germany  and  Japan  may  find  a  place. 
Our  Piix  Britannica  might  then  secure  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

ii    DEFENCE   OF   THE    EMPIRE 

Considerations  such  as  these  lead  one  to  the  conviction,  vaiM  or  Bgyyi 
that  the  possession  of  Egypt  is  essential  to  the  consolidation 
of  the  British  Empire.  Egypt  lies  athwart  our  path  of 
empire,  and  blocks  the  arterial  route  of  our  commerce  with 
the  Far  East  In  the  hands  of  a  hostile  Power,  Egypt 
would  be  a  menace  to  us.  In  the  possession  of  a  neutral 
Power,  she  would  still  constitute  an  obstruction,  only  to  be 
removed,  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  by  the  violation  of 
International  Law.  But  under  the  control  of  the  Mistress 
of  the  Seas,  Egypt  represents  the  principal  strategic  area  in 
the  Old  World,  linking  the  United  Kingdom  with  her 
Possessions  in  the  Far  East. 

Gibraltar,   Malta,  Cyprus,  Egypt — a   chain  of  fortresses  stntacy 
and  naval  bases — in  the  hands  of  the  dominant  Maritime 
Power,  may  be  said,  in  popular  parlance,  to  command  the 
Mediterranean.     But,  as  the  strength  of  a  chain  is  that  of 
its  weakest  link,  Egypt  would  be  an  encumbrance  to  us,  and 

^  Captain  Mahan,  who,  in  common  with  others,  including  myself,  foretold  the 
pKKDt  expansion  of  the  United  States,  says : — '  When  we  [Americans]  begin 
letlly  to  look  mbcoad,  and  to  busy  ourselves  with  our  duties  to  the  world  at  large 
in  our  generation — and  not  before — ^we  shall  stretch  out  our  hands  to  Great 
Britain,  realizing  that  in  unity  of  heart  among  the  English-speaking  races  lies  the 
best  hope  of  humanity  in  the  doubtful  days  ahead.'  (*  A  Twentieth  Century  OvX- 
^otk^*  Harper^ s  MagoMtm^  Sept.  1897.) 

This  is  what  Mr  Balfour  aptly  calls  '  race-patriotism.' 
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'a-j3^uc(^  .of  danger  to  the  Empire,  if  she  were  open  to  inva- 
sion by 'the  lajftMbrces  of  the  Great  Powers.  The  *  insularity' 
of  Egypt — whfdfi.I  'clftim  to  have  demonstrated  in  the  earlier 
sections  of  this  book-^alpti^  justifies  our  occupation  of  that 
country,  which  otherwise  would  conflict  with  the  principles 
of  sea-power,  upon  which  the  defence  of  the  Empire  is  based. 

Under  present  conditions,  no  European  Power  could 
seriously  menace  Egypt  until  the  Command  of  the  Sea  had 
been  wrested  from  us :  in  which  case,  the  loss  of  Egypt 
would  be  a  mere  incident  in  the  dibacle  of  the  British 
Empire.  Our  principal  concern  is  to  prevent  Tripoli  and 
Syria  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Dual  Alliance. 
Egypt's  most  vulnerable  frontier  is  the  isthmus  of  Suez : 
but,  even  on  that  side,  deserts  oppose  obstacles  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Delta.^ 

Therefore,  the  defence  of  Egypt  is  for  us  chiefly  a  ques- 
tion of  naval  strength,  inseparable  from  the  general  strat^ic 
position  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  involves,  as  a  corollary, 
British  domination  over  the  entire  Nile  Valley.  This  has 
now  practically  been  secured.  And,  along  the  remainder  of 
the  route  to  India,  the  chief  strat^ic  positions  have  already 
been  occupied  by  Great  Britain. 
idMti^pf  Thus,  the  development  of  Egypt  during  the  present  cen- 
tury has  marched  step  by  step  with  the  expansion  of  the 

^  The  possession  of  Syria  by  France  would  place  her,  as  the  ally  of  Russia,  in 
a  favourable  position  for  attacking  Egypt  by  land  :  because,  apart  from  the  Com- 
mand  of  the  Sea,  she  could  draw  her  supplies  from  Russia  through  conotries 
which,  under  such  circumstances,  would  probably  be  Russian.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  possession  of  Syria  by  Great  Britain  would  require  a  larger  army  than 
we  can  dispose  of  or  could  hope  to  obtain  by  raising  and  drilling  local  levies. 
Our  policy  should  be  to  keep  France  out  of  Sjrria  by  supporting  the  new  German 
pretensions  in  that  region,  since  it  seems  hopeless  to  organize  an  autonomous 
State.  Germany,  the  friend  of  Turkey,  has  made  prodigious  strides,  since  1884, 
in  consolidating  and  advancing  her  commercial  and  political  interests.  Besides 
drilling  the  Turkish  army  and  supplying  armaments,  Germany  has  created  political 
interests  at  Constantinople  and  vested  interests  in  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  the 
Sultan.  In  the  race  for  railway  extension  to  the  Euphrates  Valley,  Germany  has 
a  front  place.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  remember,  that  it  is  essential  for  us,  and 
vital  to  our  Indian  Empire,  to  dominate  the  Persism  Gulf  and  all  its  strategic 
approaches — or,  rather,  to  prevent  any  other  European  Power  from  securing  a 
footing  there.     Our  decisive  battles  must  be  fought  at  sea,  and  not  on  land. 
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British  Empire  through  the  Mediterranean  World.  In  all 
essential  respects,  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Egypt 
are  identical :  freedom  in  the  Nile  Valley,  and  peace  outside 
its  borders. 

The  Mediterranean  may  be  compared  to  a  bridge,  uniting 
Great  Britain  with  India  and  the  Far  East,  of  which  Egypt 
is  the  keystone.  Commerce  will  maintain  a  right  of  way  in 
time  of  peace ;  but  only  naval  supremacy  can  secure  it  in 
time  of  war.  If  the  Mediterranean  were  not  the  chief 
strat^ic  area  in  the  world,  we  might  be  contented  to  rely 
on  the  Cape  route  alone :  but  since  it  is  so  constituted — for 
reasons  that  will  become  apparent  in  the  next  stage  of 
my  enquiry — ^the  British  Colonies  share  equally  with  the 
Mother-country  in  the  benefits  which  the  possession  of 
Egypt  bestows. 

The  essential  duty  of  our  navy  is  to  keep  open  and  pro- 
tect communications  by  sea.  Whilst  the  question  of  naval 
supremacy  can  only  be  settled  by  fleet  actions,  resulting  in 
the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  ships,  the  chief  functions 
of  the  navy,  as  the  bulwark  of  British  Unity  and  the 
protector  of  British  commerce,  are :  ( i )  to  destroy,  or 
to  render  impotent  through  sealing  up,  the  naval 
forces  of  the  enemy,  blockading  his  ports  with  squad- 
rons capable  of  achieving  these  ends ;  (2)  to  cut  off  the 
enemy's  supplies;  and  (3)  to  dominate  and  control  every 
strategic  area  and  trade-route  linking  the  British  Isles 
with  her  Colonies,  as  well  as  to  protect  British  sea-borne 
commerce  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  If  our  navy  prove 
capable  of  performing  these  functions,  it  will  retain  the 
Command  of  the  Sea,  thereby  guaranteeing  the  inviolability 
of  our  shores  and  the  int^rity  of  the  Empire. 

Since  experts  concur  in  the  belief  that  the  decisive  naval 
battles  of  the  near  future,  in  which  we  are  likely  to  be 
engaged,  will  in  all  probability  be  fought  in  or  about  the 
Mediterranean,  the  possession  of  Egypt  by  Great  Britain 
necessarily  becomes  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  her. 

The  question  therefore  arises  :  can  the  Egyptian  Problem  Th«  Bgyptiu 
be  solved  independently  of  the  Eastern  Question,  or  must  a 
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definite  solution  be  postponed  until  the  Ottoman  Empir 
partitioned  among  the  Powers  ?  My  belief  is,  that,  since 
centuries  past  the  Ottoman  Empire  has  been  losing  gro 
— ^not  suzerainties,  lightly  held,  but  provinces  directly  ur 
its  control — ^without  causing  a  general  scramble,  Egypt 
fall,  like  over-ripe  fruit,  into  the  hands  ready  to  receive 
This  contention  I  shall  endeavour  to  establish  in  the  foil 
ing  pages. 
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i    THE   EASTERN    QUESTION 

Y    purpose   in   this   section    beine   to   dissociate   the  G«aarai 

firiBciiilM 

Egyptian  Problem  from  the  direct  European  issues 


of  the  Eastern  Question,  and  to  connect  it  with  the  wider 
though  correlative  issues  now  being  established  in  the  Far 
East,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  take  a  broad  view  of  the 
situation. 

In  effect,  this  situation  points  to  the  creation  of  a  new 
Balance  of  Power,  owing  to  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium, 
both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  arising  from  ( i )  the  entrance  of 
Germany  into  the  arena  of  the  Eastern  Question,  consequent 
on  the  adoption  of  a  vigorous  Colonial  policy,  (2)  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Dual  Alliance,  (3)  the  rise  of  Japan  as  a 
naval,  military  and  commercial  Power  in  the  Far  East,  (4) 
the  concentration  of  the  scattered  energies  of  Great  Britain, 
and  (5)  the  awakening  of  America,  and  her  entry  into  the 
comity  of  nations  through  the  acceptance  of  responsibilities 
lesulting  from  the  conquest  of  Spanish  Colonies. 

These  epoch-making  events  have  entirely  altered  the 
character  of  the  so-called  Eastern  Question.  Formerly,  this 
was  strictly  localized  in  South-Eastem  Europe,  where  the 
advance  of  Russia  created  a  Concert  of  the  Powers  to  contest 
her  possession  of  Constantinople.  Checked  in  this  direction, 
Russia  naturally  expanded  along  the  lines  of  lesser  resistance, 
towards  the  confines  of  India  and  across  Asia  to  the  Pacific 
shores,  thereby  displacing  the  centre  of  gravity  of  world- 
power  and  giving  birth  to  fresh  opposition  on  the  part  of 
nationalities  and  interests  threatened  by  her  domination  in 
Eastern  Asia.     Since,  therefore,  the  expansion  of  Russia  is 
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the  exciting  cause  of  the  Eastern  Question,  the  issues  in 
the  Near  East  and  the  Far  East  cannot  be  dissociated,  but 
must  be  considered  in  conjunction. 

In  this  sense,  the  Egyptian  Problem  may  be  said  to  be 
independent  of  the  Eastern  Question,  because  the  latter  is 
mainly  concerned  with  the  int^rity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
or,    more    directly   speaking,   with    keeping   Russia    out   of 
Constantinople  and   preventing  a  general  scramble   in   the 
partition   of  Turkey.     Although  the  de  jure  possession  of 
Egypt  must  ultimately  affect  the  Balance  of  Power  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  de  facto  Occupation   by  Great  Britain, 
amounting  to  a  virtual  Protectorate^  has  practically  settled 
an  issue  which  only  the  united  will  of  Europe  can  assail 
The  non-intervention  of  the  Powers  up  to  this  point  amounts 
to  a  tacit  mandate,  which,  for  all  practical  purposes,  is  suffi-    ; 
cient  for  the  present  to  regularise  the  position  of  the  Tutelary 
Power. 

Russia  rightly  regards  herself  as  the  inheritor  of  the  : 
Eastern  Empire.  As  such,  the  possession  of  Constantinople  j 
is  as  vital  to  her  as  the  possession  of  Egypt  is  to  Great  ^ 
Britain  :  and  for  much  the  same  reasons.  The  birth  of  the  : 
Eastern  Question  may  therefore  be  sought  in  the  policy  of  • 
Peter  the  Great,  who,  with  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  ; 
effect  of  sea-power,  welded  the  dynastic  fortunes  and  shaped  i 
the  destiny  of  the  great  Muscovite  Empire  established  by  » 
him  :  the  result  of  which  was  seen  in  the  Treaty  of  Kainarji  • 
(1774),  imposed  by  Russia  on  her  traditional  enemy,  which,  < 
by  emancipating  the  Crimea  and  opening  the  Black  Sea,  > 
proved  to  Europe  the  inability  of  Turkey  to  defend  her  \, 
frontiers,  and  thereby  raised  questions  involving  the  fate  of  ^ 
the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the  future  ownership  of  Con-  ,; 
stantinople.  The  autocratic  government  of  the  Tsars,  their  v 
single-minded  and  steadfast  purpose,  the  fixity  and  con-  > 
tinuity  of  their  foreign  policy,  have  over  and  over  again,  ^ 
during  the  last  half-century,  borne  down  the  fitful  and  in-  -^ 
consequent  opposition  of  Europe.  Events  have  proclaimed,  in 
unmistakable  terms,  the  destiny  of  Russia  to  inherit  the  lands  ^ 
and  the  powers  of  an  enemy  she  has  so  often  crushed  and 
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now  holds  at  her  mercy.  That  this  interpretation  is  not 
exaggerated,  and  that  the  policy  of  Russia  has  been  neither 
overbearing— considering  the  circumstances — nor  regardless 
of  the  interests  of  Europe,  will  be  seen  in  the  historical 
retrospect  that  follows. 

Impressed  by  the  encroachments  of  Russia  on  the  north-  Historical 
western  borders  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  by  the  ambitious  policy 
of  the  Empress  Catherine,  Pitt,  in  1 79 1 ,  first  sounded  the 
alarm  and  called  upon  the  nation  to  arm  against  the  coming 
danger.  Then,  if  ever,  a  British  national  policy  was  indicated, 
Ae  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  Russia  from  establishing 
exclusive  supremacy  over  the  Ottoman  Empire,  leading  to 
political  domination  in  South- Eastern  Europe.  But,  although 
Pitt  carried  Parliament  with  him,  he  did  not  succeed  in  his 
object.  Public  Opinion  in  England  was  not,  indeed,  seri- 
ously alarmed  until  Russia,  by  her  share  in  the  overthrow 
of  Napoleon,  and  as  the  head  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  sought 
to  pose  as  *  the  liberator  of  Europe.'  Nevertheless,  we  acted 
with  Russia  in  freeing  Greece  from  the  Turkish  yoke ;  and 
France  herself  was  forced  to  join  in  this  popular  movement 
rf  Christendom. 

Checked  in  her  advance  on  Constantinople  by  the  attitude 
of  Europe,  Russia  then  b^an  to  expand  through  Central 
Asia,  and  thereby  infected  the  public  mind  of  England  with 
a  sense  of  the  danger  threatening  our  Indian  frontier. 

The  unseemly  quarrel  among  the  Powers  regarding  the 
exercise  of  control  over  the  Holy  Places  in  Palestine, 
admitted  under  the  Capitulations,  was  brought  to  a  head 
by  the  demand  of  Russia  to  be  the  sole  protector  over  the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte,  by  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of 
Kainarji.  It  was  this  pretension,  and  not  merely  the  principle 
of  Ottoman  integrity,  that  roused  a  storm  of  popular  feeling 
against  Russia  in  1853.  The  principle  it  involved  was,  that 
the  fate  of  Turkey  was  a  European  and  not  exclusively  a 
Russian  interest :  and  for  this  contention  we  determined  to 

fight 

By  her  military  conquests,  and  by  her  destruction  in  1853 
of  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Sinope,  Russia  made  evident  her  power 
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to  deal  as  she  wished  with  her  stricken  foe.  She  was  at  that 
time  entrenched  beyond  the  Danube,  and  possessed  a  powerful 
fleet  at  Sevastopol,  her  naval  base  in  the  Black  Sea.  Turkey 
lay  at  her  feet 

The  Crimean  War  ( 1854-185 5)  was  undertaken  by  Great 
Britain  and  France,  as  the  champions  of  Europe,  in  support 
of  the  principle  to  which  I  have  alluded.  Russia's  '  treacher- 
ous act '  at  Sinope  (which  was  an  ordinary  act  of  war)  afforded 
a  pretext  for  the  entry  of  the  Anglo-French  fleet  into  the 
Black  Sea.  It  was  a  war  dictated  by  British  policy.  It 
was  a  war  directed  against  Russia's  distant  naval  base, 
accessible  to  our  sea-power.  It  was  a  war  which,  with  the 
aid  of  France,  exhausted  the  strength  and  resources  of  Russia, 
resulting  in  the  destruction  of  her  fleet  and  of  her  naval  and 
military  arsenal.  The  Turks,  under  General  Sir  Fenwick 
Williams,  made  a  firm  stand  at  Kars,  and  stopped  the  advance 
of  Russia  in  that  direction. 

The  Treaty  of  Paris  (1856)  was  the  fruit  of  all  this  blood- 
shed. It  created  the  Concert  of  Europe,  by  embodying  our 
national  policy  as  a  Public  Law  of  the  Continent  It  imposed 
on  Russia  the  relinquishment  of  all  her  treaty-rights  with 
Turkey — the  result  of  a  century  of  warfare — and  not  only 
the  abandonment  of  Sevastopol,  but  also  the  prohibition  to 
create  another  Black  Sea  fleet  It  consequently  released 
Turkey  from  naval  menace^  and  from  compromising  engage- 
ments regarding  her  Christian  subjects.  But,  in  particular, 
it  admitted  the  Ottoman  Empire  *  to  participate  in  the 
advantages  of  the  Public  Law  of  Europe.'  Thus,  Turkqr 
was  introduced  into  the  European  System,  and  was  given  a 
recognised  position  in  the  Balance  of  Power,  on  the  under- 
standing that  she  should  carry  out  reforms  that  were  the 
common  concern  of  Europe  and  essential  to  her  own 
emancipated  state. 

Both  the  war  and  the  Treaty  negotiations  were  conducted 
principally  by  the  British  Government  and  their  agents,  with 
the  enthusiastic  support  and  concurrence  of  the  nation.  Public 
Opinion  thereby  endorsed  the  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston  and 
the  Public  Law  of  Europe. 
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At  the  time  when  Mohammed  Ali  was  vigorously  advo- 
cating his  rights  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  while  France  was 
giving  him  some  support,  Lord  Palmerston  wrote  (5  th  June 
1838)  to  the  British  Ambassador  at  Paris:  'My  own 
opinion  has  long  been  made  up.  We  ought  to  support  the 
Sultan  heartily  and  vigorously  with  France,  if  France  will 
act  with  us ;  without  her,  if  she  decline.  I  foresee  difficulty 
in  getting  the  Cabinet  to  take  any  vigorous  resolve.  Very 
few  public  men  in  England  follow  up  Foreign  Afiairs  suffi- 
dendy  to  foresee  the  consequences  of  events  which  have  NOT 
happened.'  Three  days  later,  he  wrote  again  :  *  The  Cabinet 
agreed  that  it  would  not  do  to  let  Mohammed  Ali  declare 
his  independence,  and  separate  Egypt  and  Syria  from  the 
Turkish  Empire.  That  would  result  in  a  conflict  between 
him  and  the  Sultan  ;  the  Turks  would  be  defeated  [as  they 
were,  one  year  later,  at  Nezib]  ;  the  Russians  would  fly  to 
Aeir  aid,  and  a  Russian  garrison  occupy  Constantinople  and 
the  Dardanelles,  which,  once  in  their  possession,  they  would 
never  quit  We  are  prepared  to  give  naval  aid  to  the  Sultan 
against  Mohammed,  and  intend  to  order  our  fleet  to  Alex- 
andria, so  as  to  give  Mohammed  an  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  our  inward  resolve.  We  should  like  the  French  to 
go  there  too  at  the  same  time.  I  write  this  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  France  is  honest,  and  can  be  trusted.  //  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  one  great  danger  to  Europe  is  the  possibility 
ef  a  combination  between  France  and  Russia^  which,  though 
{■evented  at  present  by  the  personal  feelings  of  the  Czar, 
may  not  always  be  as  impossible  as  it  is  now.'  ^  Finally,  in 
1853,  Palmerston  stated  :  '  We  support  Turkey  for  our  own 
sake  and  for  our  own  interests.' 

Therefore,  to  us,  the  most  important  clauses  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  were  those  dealing  with  the  Black  Sea.  The 
question  of  reforms  had,  comparatively  speaking,  merely  an 
ic  interest,  and  did  not  appeal  to  the  national  con- 
except  when  this  was  outraged  by  more  than 
an  ordinary  act  of  brutality  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan.    Our 

1  Cameron's  Egypt  in  the  NimUtntk  Century^  pp.  177-8. 
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systematic  evasion  of  moral  responsibility  is  a  terrible  indict- 
ment :  the  selfishness  of  our  policy  became,  indeed,  the  by- 
word of  Europe. 

The  restrictions  imposed  on  the  development  of  a  great 
State  like  Russia  were  as  vexatious  and  intolerable  as  they 
were  unreasonable,  and  were  not  to  be  borne  by  a  Power 
capable  of  disputing  them.  Consequently,  Russia  seized  the 
first  favourable  opportunity  to  burst  her  fetters.  In  1870, 
when  France  lay  under  the  iron  heel  of  Germany,  and  the 
other  Powers  were  rigidly  neutralized,  Russia  denounced  the 
Black  Sea  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  :  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  by  the  Treaty  of  London,  the  neutralization  of 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  prohibition  to  establish  arsenals  were 
abrogated,  a  further  Convention  between  Russia  and  Turkey 
providing  for  the  size  and  number  of  warships  which  each 
Power  might  maintain  in  those  waters.  Both  these  treaty 
engagements  are  still  in  force  ;  and  Turkey  continues  to 
uphold  *  the  ancient  rule  as  to  the  Straits.'  ^ 

Meanwhile,  Turkey  had  done  nothing  to  redeem  her  pro- 

^  '  By  the  Treaty  of  the  Dardanelles,  of  5th  January  1809,  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Porte,  it  is  recited,  that  ships  of  war  have  at  all  times  been  pro- 
hibited from  entering  the  channel  of  Constantinople,  viz.  the  Straits  of  the 
Dardsmelles  and  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  that  this  "ancient  regulation  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  **  ought  in  future  to  be  observed  towards  every  Power  in  time  of 
peace,  and  Great  Britain  promises  *'  on  its  part  to  conform  to  this  principle."  .  .  . 
The  four  Powers,  by  a  Protocol  dated  loth  July  1841,  and  the  same  Powers,  with 
the  addition  of  France,  by  a  Treaty  signed  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month,  engage 
to  respect  the  ancient  rule  ;  the  Sultan  by  the  Treaty  also  engaging  to  uphold  the 
rule,  while  reserving  to  himself  to  allow  the  passage  of  light  vessels  in  the  service 
of  the  Missions.    This  Treaty  was  superseded  by  Article  10  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
of  1856,  and  the  annexed  Convention,  which  is  to  have  the  same  validity  as  if  it 
formed  an  integral  part  of  the  principal  Treaty.    This  Convention  is  still  in  force, 
having  been  con6rmed  by  Article  2  of  the  Treaty  of  London,  of  1 87 1,  which, 
however,  allows  the  Sultan  to  open  the  Straits  in  case  of  necessity  to  secure  the 
execution  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  .  .  .  The  so-called  "neutrali- 
zation" of  the  Black  Sea,  effected  by  Articles  11,  13,  and  14  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  and  by  the  annexed  Convention  between  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the 
Sultan,  after  being  repudiated  by  Russia  in  1870,  was  rescinded  by  Art  I  of  the 
Treaty  of  London,  which  expressly  abrogates  Articles  11,   13,  and  14  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  together  with  the  annexed  Convention,  and  by  a  special  Con- 
vention between  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  Sultan,  of  even  date  with  the 
Treaty  of  London,  and  sdTterwards  communicated  to  the  representatives  of  the 
other  Powers,*    (Prof.  Holland  in  The  European  Concert^  pp.  224-7). 
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mises  r^arding  the  introduction  of  reforms.  In  i860,  the 
massacres  (of  the  Maronites  by  the  Druses)  in  the  Lebanon 
found  the  Concert  of  Europe  in  a  position  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  emergency.  France,  as  the  mandatory  of  Europe, 
occupied  the  Lebanon  ;  and  a  European  Commission  intro- 
duced a  semblance  of  order.  But  in  1866  Europe  left 
Turkey  free  to  wreak  her  vengeance  on  Crete,  which  had  been 
given  back  to  her,  in  1830,  at  a  moment  when  the  brave 
islanders  had  nearly  achieved  their  independence.  Again,  in 
1875  the  Concert  failed  to  deal  with  the  situation  arising 
from  the  insurrection  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  It  required 
the  massacres  and  atrocities  in  Bulgaria  (1875-6)  to  rouse 
tiie  public  conscience  of  Europe  to  a  sense  of  its  responsi- 
bilities :  a  crisis  that  led  to  the  definitive  Treaty  of  Berlin 

(1878). 

Our  own  action  throughout  these  events  was  contemptibly 
selfish,  and  absolutely  inconsistent  with  our  professions  and 
moral  obligations.  Moreover,  we,  who  had  created  the 
Concert  of  Europe  on  the  Eastern  Question,  deserted  it  in 
1876,  when  all  the  Powers,  including  Russia,  sought  our 
co-operation.  Rather  than  endorse  the  definite  and  practical 
scheme  proposed  by  Russia,  who,  in  the  event  of  its  non- 
acceptance,  threatened  to  act  alone,  we  sent  our  fleet  to 
Besika  Bay,  we  declined  to  subscribe  to  the  Berlin  Memor- 
andum, and  we  affirmed  our  neutrality  at  the  Conference 
at  Constantinople.  Russia  then  declared  war  against  Turkey : 
and,  in  a  brilliant  campaign,  brief  though  it  was  and  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  she  advanced  to  Adrianople  and  threatened 
the  capital.  The  campaign  for  Russia  was  all  the  more 
difficult  because  the  Turks  held  the  Command  of  the  Sea. 

Indeed,  Russia  herself  was  more  loyal  to  the  principles 
that  governed  the  Concert  of  Europe  than  were  we.  In 
the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  (which  she  might  have  enforced, 
had  her  naval  power  been  greater)  she  showed  great  modera- 
tion and  practical  wisdom.^     Although  she  had  made  great 

^  The  lesson  of  this  war  has  not  been  lost  on  Russia — now  the  third  Naval 
Power.  The  pro^essive  annual  expenditure  on  her  navy  reached  seven  millions 
in  1898 ;  and  the  amount  appropriated  for  new  construction  during  the  next  seven 
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sacrifices,  and  Turkey  was  entirely  at  her  mercy,  (splendid 
as  her  resistance  had  been,)  Russia  asked  little  or  nothing 
for  herself.  She  stipulated  for  the  free  access  of  all  nations, 
in  time  of  peace  and  of  war,  to  the  Black  Sea.  She  liber- 
ated the  Christian  nationalities  of  the  Balkans,  and  made 
provision  for  the  protection  of  the  Cretans  and  Armenians. 
And  she  compelled  Turkey  to  abandon  her  two  principal 
lines  of  defence  against  Europe, — on  the  Danube  and  in  the 
Balkans. 

Ottoman  independence,  which  had  been  a  fiction  since 
1 839,  was  thereby  definitely  abolished  :  and  serious  encroach- 
ments were  made  on  the  int^^ty  of  the  Empire.  But,  in 
effect,  the  proposals  of  Russia  agreed  in  principle  with  our 
own  policy  of  reform  in  Turkey — ^a  policy  which  we  had 
done  nothing  to  support  Emanating  from  a  quarter  in 
which  we  had  been  accustomed  to  seek  snares  rather  than 
wisdom,  we  protested  against  the  propositions  of  Russia, 
having  previously  voted  jf  6,000,000  for  armaments.  Our 
motive,  apparently,  for  this  obstructive  and  blustering  action, 
was  to  gain  for  Europe  the  credit  and  the  advantages  which 
Russia  alone  was  entitled  to  enjoy.  Our  excuse  was,  that 
the  San  Stefano  Treaty  annulled  the  Treaties  of  1856. 
This  was  perfectly  true :  but  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  based 
on  the  utterly  fallacious  assumption,  that  Turkey  was  willing 
and  able  to  carry  out  internal  reforms,  without  any  practical 
check  or  restraint  being  imposed  on  her.  Thus,  our  own 
interests  were  advanced  and  upheld  at  the  cost  of  the  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Porte. 

We  succeeded  in  our  selfish  designs.  A  Conference  was 
held  at  Berlin  to  revise  the  San  Stefano  Treaty.  But  the 
Berlin  Treaty  did  not  depart  materially  from  the  Treaty  of 
San  Stefano.  It  reduced  the  area  of  Bulgarian  territory, 
and  out  of  it  created  Eastern  Rumelia.  It  replaced  a 
virtual  Russian  protectorate  over  Armenia  by  an  ineffective 

years  is  twenty  millions.  The  Russian  navy  is  not  wanted  for  the  protection  of 
her  sea-borne  commerce,  which  only  amounts  to  seventy  millions.  It  is  wanted 
'  to  conquer  the  art  of  the  sea,'  in  the  quaint  words  of  Peter  the  Great.  Its  inflii- 
ence  is  now  felt  in  the  Far  East :  in  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li,  and  elsewhere. 
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European  protection.  As  a  result,  we  see  to-day  massacres 
in  Armenia  and  constant  friction  in  Macedonia,  where 
'trouble  in  the  Spring'  is  the  annual  forecast  of  progress. 

Then  we,  who  had  successfully  protested  against  Russia 
dealii^  direct  with  her  vanquished  enemy,  actually  entered 
into  a  secret  alliance  with  Turkey,  and  concluded  the  in- 
famous Cyprus  Convention,  with  the  object  of  stopping  the 
advance  of  Russia  in  the  Asiatic  Provinces  of  the  Sultan. 
The  result  was  that  we  deeply  offended  Russia  (which  led 
to  trouble  in  Afghanistan),  and  we  proclaimed  our  duplicity 
to  Europe. 

Having  nothing  but  Diplomatic  representations  to  fear, 
Turkey  continued  on  her  path  of  brutal  oppression,  bestial 
outrage,  and  incredible  misgovemment,  playing  off  one 
Power  against  the  other  and  holding  her  own  against  all 
attempts  at  coercion.  So  scandalous  did  this  state  of 
affairs  become,  that,  in  1880,  a  Conference  of  Ambassadors 
was  held  at  Constantinople ;  and  an  Identic  Note  was 
issued  by  the  Signatories  of  the  Berlin  Treaty.  This 
Note  declared,  that  no  reforms  had  been  carried  out,  and 
that  the  shocking  misgovemment  of  the  country  'would 
lead  in  all  probability  to  the  destruction  of  the  Christian 
population  of  vast  districts.'  It  also  emphasized  the  fact, 
'diaty  by  treaty  engagements,  Turkey  was  bound  to  intro- 
duce the  reforms  which  had  been  often  indicated,'  and 
that  these  reforms  were  to  be  'carried  out  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Powers.*^  But  nothing  was  done  to 
give  effect  to  our  good  offices,  except  the  forcible  cession 
of  Dulcigno  to  Montenegro. 

The  net  result  of  all  this  muddling  was  seen  in  1894-95, 
when  the  Sultan  deliberately  plotted  and  carried  out  the 
massacre  of  from  50,000  to  75,000  Armenians.  We  could 
do  nothing  to  avert  the  extinction  of  the  Armenian  nation, 
nor  to  save  the  survivors  from  forcible  conversion  to  Islam, 
because,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Salisbury,  our  fleet  could  not 

>  Cf,  *  Our  RespoDsibUities  for  Turkey,'  by  the  Dnke  of  Argyll,  whose  lucid 
and  respcoisble  statement  forms  the  indictment  I  have  faintly  sketched  in  these 
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^  cross  the  mountains  of  the  Taurus/  Only  Russia  was  in  a 
position  to  save  the  situation  :  but  Russia  refused  to  act 
alone,  allowing  it  to  be  assumed  that  the  Cyprus  Convention 
stood  in  her  way.^ 

Finally,  recent  events  in  Crete  have  displayed  the  incom- 
petence of  the  European  Concert  to  deal  with  an  emergency 
when  circumstances  are  unfavourable  to  united  action. 
Thejateof  _No  further  evidence  need  be  adduced  in  order  to  establish 
the  contention,  upon  which  I  base  my  further  arguments, 
that  the  fate  of  Turkey  is  the  common  concern  of  Europe. 
It  is  neither  an  exclusively  Russian  nor  a  directly  Er^lish 
issue.  The  Concert  of  Europe  is  responsible  for  its  solution, 
under  the  corpus  juris  publici  arientalis  established  by  the 
treaties  cited. 

Our  naval  supremacy  has  forced  us  to  take  a  leading  part 
in  the  various  phases  of  the  Near  Eastern  Question.  Our 
Imperial  expansion  has  withdrawn  us  more  and  more  from 
its  direct  issues.  Hence  :  uncertainty  of  aim,  inconsistency 
of  action,  and  bungling  diplomacy  on  our  part  Instead  of 
seeking  an  accord  with  Russia,  sufficient  to  guarantee  our 
material  interests  and  to  support  our  moral  responsibilities,  we 
have  adopted  a  policy  of  pin-pricks,  which  has  only  spurred 
her  on  to  fresh  efforts,  although  she  has  not  occupied  a  rood 
of  territory  claimed  by  us.  Russia  now  dominates  Turkey  ; 
and  British  influence  at  Constantinople  has  steadily  declined. 
Her  alliance  with  France  is  directed  against  British  sea- 
power  rather  than  gainst  the  Triple  Alliance. 

The  closer  one  examines  the  Near  Eastern  Question,  the 
more  evident  it  becomes,  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  every 
Power  in  Europe,  France  not  excepted,  to  keep  Russia  out 
of  Constantinople  as  long  as  possible.  The  danger  to 
Europe  foreseen  by  Lord  Palmerston  has  taken  shape : 
Russia  and  France   are  allied — an  Autocracy  with   a  Re- 

^  We  did  nothing  then  to  remove  that  impression — at  least,  nothing  definite. 
The  Convention  is  still  in  force,  althoogh  its  obligations  have  been  repudiated  by 
members  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  speaking  from  their  place  in  Parliament, 
on  the  ground  that  Turkey  has  not  performed  her  contingent  obligations  to 
'introduce  necessary  reforms.*  Neither,  for  that  matter,  has  Great  Britain  taken 
any  adequate  steps  *  to  make  necessary  provision  for  executing  her  engagement' 
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public  These  extremes  of  government  have  indeed  met : 
but  their  disseverment  may  be  progpiosticated  with  equal 
prescience.  Russia  will  continue  to  advance  until  her 
frontiers  are  coterminous  with  those  of  the  Great  Powers  of 
Europe  or  with  buffer  States  mutually  set  up  between  them. 
Naught  but  force  can  restrain  her  from  obeying  this  natural 
law. 

If  Russia  were  at  Constantinople,  she  would  bestride  the 
continents  of  Europe  and  Asia  as  a  conquering  Colossus. 
With  the  Black  Sea  as  a  Russian  lake,  the  control  of  the 
Straits  as  a  safe  retreat  for  her  ships,  and  with  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  and  Asia  Minor  as  new  fields  for  expansion, 
Russia  would  indeed  become  a  menace  to  Europe,  and  in 
time  might  aspire  to  dominate  the  Mediterranean  lands  and 
Sea.1 

ii   THE   BALANCE   OF   POWER 

The  Balance  of  Power  on  the  Continent  is,  in  effect,  the  aimmmm 
balance  of  armaments.  Europe  is  divided  into  two  camps, 
represented  by  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the  Dual  Alliance, 
both  of  which  can  put  five  million  soldiers  into  the  field. 
The  Triple  Alliance  is  a  League  of  Peace.  The  Dual 
Alliance  is  a  combination  for  Defence  or  Offence.  Between 
the  members  of  these  rival  combinations  there  exist  or  have 
existed  certain  understandings.  Thus,  Austria  and  Russia 
two  years  ago  came  to  an  agreement  over  the  situation  in 

'  At  present,  the  Tsar  of  Russia  is  advocating  a  Crusade  of  Peace, — no  doubt 
with  perfect  sincerity  on  his  own  part.  But  the  Cabinets  of  Europe  are  sceptical. 
It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  advocacy  with  the  stem  facts,  that  (i)  the  Russian 
war  budget  for  the  year  1898  was  increased  to  nearly  one-half  of  that  of  the  seven 
preceding  years — amounting  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  total  annual  expenditure  of 
the  State ;  and  (2)  that  Russia,  like  France,  maintains  a  navy  out  of  all  proportion 
to  her  maritime  interests.  Russia,  indeed,  has  need  of  peace.  She  has  need  of 
peace  until  she  has  built  her  trans-continental  railways,  developed  the  resources 
of  her  Asiatic  territories,  absorbed  Manchuria,  and  turned  Port  Arthur  into  a 
second  Kronstadt,  as  the  impregnable  naval  base  for  a  Pacific  fleet.  But,  that 
Russia  has  serious  designs  on  India  b  a  proposition  as  difficult  to  believe  as  the 
accomplishment  would  prove.  Constantinople  and  India  have,  in  my  opinion, 
been  Political  Bogeys  that  have  frightened  us  out  of  our  wits.  Europe  will  look 
after  the  one ;  our  sea-power  and  the  Himalayas  should  guarantee  the  other. 
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the  Balkans.  Italy,  under  the  Marquis  di  Rudini,  coquetted 
with  Russia,  in  anticipation  of  a  fall.  And  even  Germany, 
the  leader  of  the  Triplice,  is  supposed  to  have  come  to  an 
understanding  with  Russia  regarding  their  coterminous  fron- 
tiers. Thus,  the  members  of  the  Triple  Alliance  have  each 
sought  to  conciliate  or  to  neutralize  Russia.  But  none  of 
them  have  courted  France. 

France,  for  a  long  time  after  thedownfall  of  the  Empire, stood 
isolated,  nursing  her  humiliation  and  preparing  for  a  war  of 
revenge.    She  was  a  standing  menace  to  Europe  in  those  days. 

In  February  1874,  when  the  Emperor  of  Austria  visited 
St  Petersbui^,  the  Tsar,  in  proposing  a  toast,  used  these 
words  :  *  In  the  friendship  which  binds  us  and  also  the 
Emperor  William  and  the  Queen  Victoria,  I  see  a  sure 
guarantee  of  peace/  But,  on  the  lapse  of  the  Kaiserbundy 
Russia  also  was  isolated. 

In  spite  of  efforts  to  keep  them  apart,  Russia  and  France 
gravitated  towards  each  other  by  the  force  of  circumstances. 
Their  union  is  perhaps  only  a  Platonic  alliance,  being  based 
on  reciprocal  interests  of  the  moment :  but  it  has  had  the 
effect  of  strengthening  the  Triple  Alliance,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  position  of  Italy,  whose  value  has  been  thereby 
enhanced. 
PMttioaor  Although  debarred  from  forming  permanent  and  vague 
alliances  with  the  European  Powers,  Great  Britain  has  often 
entered  into  temporary  alliances  with  them  ;  and  at  the 
present  time  she  is  understood  to  stand  in  some  such  re- 
lationship, for  specific  ends,  with  the  Central  Powers.  In 
general  terms,  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  the  interests 
of  the  Triple  Alliance  and  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Eastern 
Question  are  identical :  and  this  identity  of  interests  may  be 
said  to  extend  to  the  Far  East. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  Great  Britain  to  come 
to  an  understanding  with  France  regarding  the  European 
issues  of  the  Eastern  Question,  because  our  respective  interests 
are  diametrically  opposed  in  the  Mediterranean.  On  the 
other  hand,  for  reasons  already  stated,  it  is  not  only  possible, 
but  in   the  highest  degree  desirable,  for  Great  Britain  to 
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establish  an  entente  cordiale  with  Russia  and  to  come  to  a 
de6nite  agreement  with  her  in  the  Near  East  and  the  Far 
Elast^  Rivalry  there  may  be,  and  must  inevitably  be, 
between  the  dominant  military  and  naval  Powers  of  Eurasia  ; 
but  if  there  are  many  points  of  contact,  there  are  also  as 
many  opportunities  of  compromise :  the  twin-continents 
provide  ample  scope  for  the  development  and  expansion  of 
both  Empires.  If  diplomacy  fail  to  establish  an  entente,  it 
must  be  because  our  statesmen  are  blind  to  the  teaching  of 
history.  But,  happily,  they  are  not  altogether  blind  :  every 
day  one  sees  the  shackles  falling  from  their  eyes.  '  Mervous- 
ness,'  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll  once  stigmatised  the  popular 
rancour  towards  Russia,  has  resulted  in  a  policy  of  pin- 
pricks :  but  it  has  not  kept  Russia  out  of  Merv,  nor  has  our 
*  scientific  frontier '  in  North-west  India  been  endangered 
thereby.  Childish  obstruction  has  not  prevented  Russia 
from  securing  ice-free  ports  on  the  Pacific  :  one  cannot  *  keep 
out  the  Atlantic  with  a  mop.'  And  naught  but  the  united 
power  of  Europe  can  stem  the  course  of  Russian  expansion 
towards  the  Mediterranean. 

On  ^  May  1877,  the  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  Atghideof 
informed  the  Russian  Ambassador  in  London,  that  the 
Imperial  Cabinet  '  recc^nised  that,  in  any  case,  the  future  of 
Constantinople  is  a  question  of  common  interest,  which 
cannot  be  settled  otherwise  than  by  a  general  understanding  ; 
and  that  if  the  possession  of  that  city  were  to  be  put  in 
question,  it  could  not  be  allowed  to  belong  to  any  of 
the  European  Powers.'*  This  correct  attitude  of  Russia 
towards  the  Near  Eastern  Question  (although  in  1853  and 
1877  she  acted  alone)  has  been  attested  by  her  past,^as  my 
Historical  Retrospect  proves,  and  is  emphasized  in  the 
present  by  her  alliance  with  France — ^a  Power  to  whom  the 
possession  of  Constantinople  is  a  matter  of  supreme  import- 

^  Since  this  was  written,  an  understanding  has  been  arrived  at  (April,  1899) 
between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  as  regards  spheres  of  influence  in  China  and 
00  other  points  of  mutual  interest  in  Asia.  But,  in  the  absence  of  details,  I 
naeiely  record  this  welcome  news  ;  and  trust  it  may  form  the  basis  of  an  enUnte 
e^rdiak.    The  Agreement  is  understood  to  refer  only  to  railway  enterprise. 

'  '  The  Great  Alternative/  by  Spenser  Wilkinson  (p.  84). 
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exist,  in  the  Far  East  are  in  conformity  with  our  own,  and 
therefore  also  with  those  of  Japan  and  the  United  States  of 
America.  Against  such  a  combination,  the  divergent  in- 
terests of  France  and  Russia  would  carry  little  weight  It 
is  true  that  Germany  joined  the  European  Concert  in  im- 
posing restrictions  on  Japan,  after  her  victory  over  China: 
but  we — ^wisely,  I  think — held  aloof,  and  thereby  identified 
our  interests  with  the  coming  Sea-Power  of  Eastern  Asia. 
The  attitude  of  Germany  may  be  explained  on  other 
grounds,  and  does  not  invalidate  my  contention  of  a  com- 
munity of  interests  existing  between  her  and  our  nominal 
allies  in  the  Far  East  It  does  not,  in  consequence,  seem 
too  much  to  assert,  that  Great  Britain  in  Egypt  would  serve 
the  interests  of  these  Powers,  and  in  a  sense  guarantee  them 
against  the  protective  tariffs  and  exclusive  policies  of  France 
and  Russia.  We  all  want  the  'open  door,'  and  a  secure 
highway  of  commerce  to  the  Far  East 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  am  unable  to  see  how  any 
serious  opposition  can  be  raised  to  a  British  Protectorate 
over  Egypt,  whenever  the  time  shall  come  for  its  declara* 
tion  and  under  whatever  guise  it  may  be  assumed.  The 
destiny  of  Egypt  is  controlled  by  our  sea-power.  The 
expansion  of  Egypt  is  a  mere  foot-note  to  the  Elastem 
Question,  since  the  lines  of  expansion  are  already  fixed. 

lii    FRENCH   AFRICAN    POLICY 

As  a  rider  to  these  reflections,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
glance  at  the  general  tendency  of  French  African  Policy: 
since,  it  is  only  the  rivalry  of  France  that  constitutes  any 
serious  opposition  to  our  occupation  of  Egypt.  Of  French 
policy  in  Egypt  itself,  I  shall  speak  exhaustively  in  another 
place.  ^ 

Attojnitioo  In  no  part  of  the  world  does  the  Colonial  policy  of, 
France  show  better  results,  broadly  speaking,  than  in  Africa ; ! 
and  in  no  part  of  Africa  has  it  better  chances  of  success  thaa  . 
in  Algeria.  Nor  is  this  statement  subject  to  any  material^, 
qualifications,  even  if  we  recall  the  fact  that  Algeria  has  already.. 
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cost  France  four  milliards  of  francs,  and  is  even  now  admin- 
istered at  an  average  annual  loss  of  85  millions.  It  is 
evident,  that  France  aims  at  the  creation  of  a  vast  empire  on 
die  southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  nucleus  of 
which  must  of  necessity  be  Algeria — her  premier  Colony. 
Her  Protectorate  over  Tunis,  leaving  more  scope  to  indi- 
vidual enterprise,  has  been  productive  of  encouraging  results. 
Her  claims  in  Morocco  and  Egypt  have  been  steadfastly  upheld. 

Tripoli,  nominally  Turkish  but  practically  under  the  rule 
of  the  Senussi  confraternity,  is  dangerous  ground,  into  which 
Fiance,  with  her  experience  of  this  powerful  and  highly  or- 
ganized Mohammedan  sect,  on  the  borderland  of  the  Sahara 
and  in  Algeria  itself,  may  well  hesitate  to  enter.  Further 
south,  the  tide  of  annexation  and  conquest  flows  unremit- 
tingly. It  has  filled  up,  like  a  flood,  every  unprotected 
comer  and  unoccupied  waste :  so  that  there  now  remain 
no  more  lands  to  conquer  but  the  inaccessible  countries 
of  the  Central  Sudan,  which  are  quite  able  to  maintain  their 
independence.  In  spite  of  the  Hinterland  theory — indeed, 
by  reason  of  it,  in  the  perverse  minds  of  Paris  politicians — 
Ffance  has  surrounded  all  the  European  Colonies  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Atlantic  ;  and  her  enei^ies  are  at  present  directed  towards 
further  encroachments  on  the  fringes  of  the  Sahara  and  in 
the  Niger  basin. 

These  facts  are  worth  noting.  They  point  to  an  am- 
bitious Colonial  policy,  which,  although  it  may  have  but  few 
chances  of  any  real  and  lasting  success,  cannot  fail  to  thwart 
and  check  the  aspirations  of  other  European  Powers  in 
Africa.  As  compared  with  Great  Britain,  her  chief  rival, 
France  may  be  said  to  hold  a  far  stronger  strategic  position 
in  North  Africa,  in  so  far  as  that  position  affects  the  Balance 
of  Power  in  the  Mediterranean,  apart  from  the  Suez  Canal. 
In  spite  of  engagements  to  the  contrary,  she  has  fortified 
Biaerta,  and  created  a  strong  naval  base  there,  as  well  as  a 
lecore  retreat  for  her  ships  (fizce  Santiago  !). 

That  so  well-situated  and  so  well-favoured  a  Colony  as  Aicwu 
Algeria  should,  even  at  the  present  day,  be  a  drain  on  the  re- 
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sources  of  the  Mother-countiy,  is,  in  truth,  a  matter  of  surprise. 
But  the  reasons  are  obvious  to  those  who,  like  myself,  have 
visited  Algeria  and  investigated  the  causes  of  its  arrested 
development  These  conditions  may  be  summarised  as 
follows  : — ( I )  The  natives  have  been  unfairly  treated,  and  the 
colonists  have  been  'coddled' ;  (2)  departmental  division  of  re- 
sponsibility has  led  to  the  practical  irresponsibility  of  the  local 
agents  of  the  Government ;  (3)  the  Colony  has  been  treated 
as  a  Department  of  France — France  doutre-nur — whereas,  in 
fact,  it  is  a  colony  pure  and  simple,  in  which  the  European 
colonists  form  the  mere  fraction  of  a  hostile  population  in- 
capable of  assimilation  ;  and  (4)  not  sufficient  care  has  been 
taken  to  introduce  the  right  kind  of  colonist — ^though  the 
days  of  the  colon  officUl  are  over — or  even  qualified  adminis- 
trators. If  an  Anglo-Egyptian  official  were  to  *  inspect '  " 
Algeria,  I  imagine  he  would  suggest  the  following  as  the 
leading  reforms  for  adoption  :  ( i )  that  the  administraticm 
and  the  finances  should  be  entirely  separated  from,  although 
under  the  supervision  and  control  of,  the  Mother-country ;  * 
(2)  that  the  Governor-General  should  be  invested  with  more 
power,  and  have  under  his  exclusive  control  the  entire  civil 
staff  of  the  Colony ;  (3)  that  the  local  functionaries  and 
administrators  should  be  more  carefully  selected  and  speci- 
ally trained — ^above  all,  that  they  should  be  conversant  with 
the  Arabic  and  Kabyle  dialects  of  the  districts  under  their  " 
command  ;  and  (4)  that  a  policy  of  conciliation  towards  the 
natives  should  be  followed.  Once  the  disabilities  of  the 
Colony  were  removed,  and  more  freedom  given  to  the  natural  ' 
development  of  its  resources,  there  is  no  reason  why  Algeria  " 
should  not  realize  the  limits  and  hopes  of  its  productiveness  ^ 
and  prosperity,  and  become  the  nucleus  for  Colonial  expan- 
sion which  it  is  intended  to  be. 

These  details  are  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  demon- 
strating the  incapacity  of   France   to  administer    Colonial  - 
possessions,^    and    indirectly   to    indicate    the    results    that  - 

^  In  Th$  Situation  in  Algeria  (Scottish  Geographical  Magazine,  April  1894)  " 
these  arguments  were  elaborated  by  me.  My  paper  was  subjected  to  a  lengtlqf  ~ 
review  by  the  Revue  Franfoise  de  tktranger^  etc.  (No.  187,  July  1894),  the  ' 
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might  have  been  expected  had  France  occupied  our  position 
in  Egypt.  Yet,  in  Algeria — an  ideal  African  colony — she 
has  had  a  free  hand  for  over  forty  years.^ 

Tunis,  too,  oflfers  another  instructive  parallel,  though  in  TubIs 
a  different  direction.*  France  occupied  Tunis  under  condi- 
tions equivalent  to  those  that  have  fixed  us  in  Egypt 
She,  also,  made  similar  promises  of  evacuation,  which  cir- 
cumstances prevented  her  from  fulfilling.  Dr  Macdonnel 
outlines  the  case  with  great  clearness  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  for  December  1898,  from  which  the  following 
extracts  are  taken. 

The  French  Expedition  landed  in  Tunis  on  30th  April 
1 88 1,  regardless  of  the  protests  of  the  Bey  against  the 
violation  of  his  sovereign  rights.  No  serious  opposition  was 
oflered.  On  12th  May,  a  French  Protectorate  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Treaty  of  Bardo,  the  second  article  of  which 
stated: 

'  Cette  occupation  cessera  lorsque  les  autorit^  militaires 
et  tunisiennes  auront  reconnu  d'un  commun  accord  que 
Fadministration  locale  est  en  ^tat  de  garantir  le  maintain  de 
rocdte.' 

France  set  up  the  contention,  which  is  supported  by 
many  international  jurists,  that  the  Bey  was  an  independent 
sovereign :  but  this  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  British 
Government  Lord  Granville  wrote,  in  June  1880,  f>. 
before  the  Occupation :  *  In  the  view  of  her  Majesty's 
Government,  Tunis  is  a  portion  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.' 
(Affairs  of  Tunis,  C. — 2886,  p.  5). 

France    promised,  that   she   undertook   no    conquest  or 

viiter  of  which  said  :  '  II  est  bon  de  savoir  ce  que  pensent  de  nos  actes  les 
ftrugen  qui  nous  ^udient  avec  reflexion  et  sans  animosity  ;  aussi  nous  semble- 
t-ii  utile  de  faire  connattre  par  extraits  r^sum^  les  appreciations  de  M.  White. 
Nous  le  fusons  m6me  d'autant  plus  volontiers  que  personnellement  nous  parta- 
fBoosson  avis.' 
^The  French  captured  Algiers  in  183a     It  took  27  years  to  conquer  the 

*  Hie  development  of  Tunis  shows  better  results  than  Algeria  because  it  has 
Mt  been  stfmngled  by  red-tape.  Being  under  one-man  rule — the  French  Resi- 
tet — it  is  the  only  Colony  that  has  really  succeeded. 
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annexation,  and  that  the  Occupation  was  to  be  temporary. 
This  assurance  was  often  repeated,  both  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  to  our  Diplomatic  and  official  representatives. 
Thus : — 

*  M.  Barth^lemy  Saint- Hilaire  repeated  the  assurance  so 
often  given,  that  he  considered  the  annexation  of  Tunis  to 
France  would  be  a  mistake  and  a  misfortune.'  (Lord  Lyons 
to  Lord  Granville,  6th  April  1881 — or,  three  weeks  before 
the  invasion). 

'  Le  Gouvemement  de  la  Rdpublique  ne  cherche  pas  de 
conqufites  ;  il  n'en  a  pas  besoin.'  (M.  Jules  Ferry,  President 
of  the  Council,  in  Chamber  of  Deputies,  nth  April.) 

*  The  Foreign  Minister  [M.  Saint- Hilaire]  bqg^ed  me  to 
report  at  once  to  her  Majesty's  Government,  in  the  name 
of  the  Republic  and  his  own  name,  and  in  the  most  formal 
and  explicit  manner,  the  assurance  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment did  not  intend  to  annex  Tunis.  If  it  should  be  found 
necessary  to  occupy  for  a  time  certain  points  in  the  Regency 
with  French  troops,  the  Occupation,  his  Excellency  said, 
would  be  of  an  essentially  provisional  character,  and  would 
cease  as  soon  as  sufficient  security  had  been  obtained  for 
the  punctual  execution  by  the  Bey  of  the  new  arrangements 
which  would  be  effected  by  treaty  which  he  would  be  re- 
quired to  make.'    (Lord  Lyons  to  Lord  Granville,  loth  May.) 

On  the  same  date — two  days  before  the  Treaty  was 
signed — the  French  Foreign  Minister  informed  General 
Cialdini  : 

*  All  the  Bizerta  territory  will  be  evacuated  as  soon  as 
the  Bey's  good  faith  and  respect  for  the  Treaty  is  secured.* 

The  Treaty  of  Bardo,  itself,  was  equally  explicit.  The 
avowed  object  was  to  secure  the  re-establishment  of  order 
and  the  safety  of  the  French  frontier  of  Algeria. 

The  Sultan  and  the  Bey  protested.  Italy  protested,  and 
looked  to  Great  Britain  for  support  A  French  army  of 
over  30,000  men  was  in  possession  of  the  country  :  and 
France,  immediately  after  the  Occupation  became  an  accom- 
plished fact,  frankly  confessed  her  intention  to  establish  a 
Protectorate,  with  all  its  consequences. 
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These  are  only  a  few  samples.  Their  application  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  remarks  of  the  French  Foreign 
Minister,  on  15th  April  1884,  to  a  correspondent  :^ 

*  Je  suis  absolument  de  votre  avis  sur  le  r61e  de  TAngle- 
tcrre  en  Egypte ;  vous  n'avez  qu'a  faire  ce  que  nous  avons 
iait  4  Tunis,  oh  les  choses  marchent  bien.  C'est  rint6r6t  de 
votre  grand  pays,  en  m6me  temps  que  rint6r6t  de  la  civilisa- 
tion et  de  lliumanit^.' 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  France  is  scarcely  qualified 
to  act,  in  the  name  of  Europe,  as  the  champion  of  the 
Sultan's  suzerainty  in  Egypt,  or  to  pose  as  the  outraged 
rqx>sitory  of  our  self-denying  ordinances.  Although  French 
policy  in  Egypt  is  avowedly  designed  *pour  efnbiter  Us 
AngtaiSy  we  ourselves  gave  up,  quite  recently,  our  Capitula- 
tions with  Tunis  ;  and  in  1893  we  relinquished  our  carrying- 
trade  between  France  and  Algeria  (though  we  then  held 
the  bulk  of  that  trade),  in  order  to  permit  the  enforcement  of 
fvotection.     Such  actions  are  in  striking  contrast 

'  From  the  Memoin  of  Uie  life  of  the  late  Mr  Henry  Reeve,  C.B. 
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THE    POLITICAL   SITUATION    IN    EGYPT 

i    INTERNATIONAL  STATUS 

(a)    The    Sultaris    Suzerainty 

THE  Sultan's  suzerainty  over  Egypt  has  always  been  Egypt 
loyally  recognised,  in  principle  if  not  in  fact,  by  the 
Protectoral  Power.  At  the  same  time,  as  Sir  Samuel  Baker 
pointed  out,^  it  might  with  reason  be  contended  *  that  the 
Sultan  sold  his  right  of  interference  when  he  altered  the 
Mohammedan  Law  of  Succession  to  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Khedive  Ismail  for  the  sum  of  ;6^3 44,000  a-year,  as  an 
increase  of  the  Egyptian  Tribute.'  It  certainly  was  then  a 
debateable  point,  whether  the  Sultan  could  sell  his  positive 
right  and  then  resume  his  original  position  ?  But,  in  my 
opinion,  her  Majesty's  Government  had  a  much  clearer  title 
to  contest  the  Sultan's  suzerainty  when,  after  the  Ardbi 
revolt  had  been  crushed,  the  authority  of  the  Khedive  was 
restored  :  because  the  Ardbi  movement  was  openly  supported 
by  the  Sultan.  Such  action,  however,  was  not  taken,  any 
more  than  the  extreme  step  of  annexation.  We  were  then, 
as  we  are  now,  supporters  of  the  principle,  though  not  of  the 
practice,  of  the  Sultan's  suzerainty.  In  principle,  the  Sultan 
might  call  upon  Egypt  to  send  troops  to  his  aid  :  but,  in 
practice,  this  act  of  fealty  would  be  embarrassing,  especially 
if  the  Sultan  were  at  war  with  Great  Britain  or  any 
European  Power. 

Again,  the  Sultan's  suzerainty  extends,  presumably,  over  -^^  sndan 
the  Egyptian — or,  rather,  Anglo- Egyptian — Sudan  :   but  it 
cannot  touch  the  predominant  partner.      These  territories, 

^  *  Sir  Samuel  Baker :  a  Memoir '  (page  336). 
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too,  are  declared  to  be  inalienable :  but  the  British  and 
Egyptian  flags  float  at  Khartum,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Sudan,  between  Wadi  Haifa  and  Fashoda. 

Clearly,  the   Sultan's   suzerainty  is   a   diplomatic  fiction, 
substantiated  merely  by  the  fact  of  his  receiving  the  annual 
Tribute,  which,  virtually  speaking,  is  now  an  indemnity, 
statu  of      Sir  John   Scott,   late  Judicial  Adviser  to   the   Khedive, 
^^^^  defines  the  actual  status  of  Egypt  in  the  following  authorita- 
tive terms : — 

*  One  word  as  to  the  relations  of  Egypt  to  Turkey.  No 
doubt,  Egypt  is  still  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  But 
successive  Firmans  have  conferred  so  much  power  on  the 
Khedive,  that  his  relations  to  the  Sultan  are  rather  those  of  a 
tributary  Prince  than  of  a  subject  As  Sir  Alfred  Milner 
says,  in  "  England  in  Egypt,"  "  no  delegation  of  sovereign 
power,  short  of  its  absolute  abandonment,  could  well  have 
been  more  complete."  Full  administrative  autonomy  is 
given  by  the  Firmans  in  the  following  terms :  "  the  civil 
administration  of  the  country  with  the  power  of  elabor- 
ating and  carrying-out  according  to  what  is  just  all  neces- 
sary regulations  and  internal  laws."  (Firman,  August  2, 
1879.)  The  Khedive  can  even  make  international  agree- 
ments, such  as  treaties  of  commerce,  provided  they  have 
no  political  character. 

*  Taxes  are  levied  and  money  is  struck  in  the  name  of  the 
Sultan  ;  and  the  Khedive  can  neither  part  with  any  of  his 
rights  nor  abandon  any  portion  of  his  territory.  But,  as  long 
as  he  pays  his  Tribute,  he  is  practically  independent  of  the 
Sultan  in  all  matters  of  internal  administration.'  (  TAe  TimeSy 
22nd  January  1899.) 

{V)  Finnans 

Orgmnic  Law  The  Firmans  constituting  the  Organic  Law  of  Egypt  are 
"^  those  of  8th  June  1873  and  2nd  August  1879.  Both  are 
still  in  force.  The  former,  altering  the  Order  of  Succession 
in  favour  of  Ismail's  family,  by  the  law  of  primogeniture, 
consolidated  all  previous  Firmans  ;  the  latter,  or  Firman  of 
Investiture   of  Taufik   Pasha,   imposed  certain   restrictions. 
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Textual  extracts  from  these  and  other  operative  instru- 
ments, bearing  on  the  situation,  are  given  in  an  Appendix 
(II)  at  the  end  of  this  book.  The  main  provisions  may  be 
briefly  summarised,  as  follows : 

The  principle  of  Egyptian  autonomy  was  laid  down  in  the  AdministntiTa 
Separate  Act  annexed  to  the  Treaty  of  London  of  i  sth  July    "        ^ 
1 840.      For  the  due  observance  and  fulfilment  of  this  Act, 
the  representatives  of  the  Great  Powers,  dealing  direct  with 
the  Sultan,  made  themselves  responsible.     Article  V  provided  snbjectto 
that  *  All  the  Treaties  and  all  the  laws  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  prtSUgSr** 
shall  be  applicable  to  Egypt.'     But  in  the  definitive  Firman, 
granted  to  Ismail,  no  mention  is  made  of  this  stipulation, 
which   provides  for   the   Capitulations   being   applicable   to 
Egypt.     The  assumption,  that  these  are  therefore  abrogated, 
has  not,  however,  been  advanced  by  any  of  the  Great  Powers 
or  by  the  Porte. 

Again,  in  Taufik's  Firman  of  Investiture,  emphasis  is  laid  Retervatiooof 
on  two  important  points  of  International  Law :  the  pro-  riSS***" 
mulgation  of  Conventions  concluded  between  Egypt  and 
Foreign  Powers,  and  the  inalienability  of  Egyptian  pre- 
rogatives and  territories.  In  both  cases  the  representatives 
of  Great  Britain  and  France  demanded  explanations  from  the 
Porte.  In  reply,  the  Porte,  in  the  first  instance,  reduced  its 
claim  to  a  right  of  veto  ;  and,  in  the  second  instance,  an 
evasive  answer  was  returned,  which  did  little  or  nothing  to 
clear  up  the  ambiguity  of  the  phrasing.  These  points  are 
illustrated  in  my  Appendix  (II). 

It  will  be  noted,  too,  that  the  difference  in  address  between 
Ismail's  Firman  and  Taufik's  Firman  emphasizes  a  distinct 
diminution  in  the  authority  of  the  Sultan — />.  a  lapse  from 
the  first  person  to  the  third  person — and  that,  perhaps  in 
consequence,  the  Sultan  laid  particular  stress  on  the  inalien- 
ability of  territory,  the  sacred  rights  of  Sovereign  power,  and 
the  liability  of  the  Egyptian  army  to  serve  in  the  defence  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire. 

I  again  quote,  from  the  same  source,  a  high  legal  opinion  Legal  OpiokMi 
on  the  meaning  and  value  of  these  Firmans : 

'  It  may  be  worth  noting,'  says  Sir  John  Scott,  *  that  the 
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Firmans  which  confer  these  rights  are  not  mere  emanations 
of  the  will  of  the  Sultan  which  he  can  sanction  to-day  and 
abrogate  to-morrow.  The  principle  of  Egyptian  autonomy 
which  they  progressively  develop  was  first  declared  in  1 840 
by  the  Sultan,  in  co-operation  with  the  European  Powers  ; 
and,  as  recently  as  1879,  the  Firman  of  Investiture  of 
Taufik  Pasha  was  published,  with  a  protocol  of  inter- 
pretation, signed  by  the  representatives  of  England  and 
France  and  the  Turkish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at 
Constantinople.* 

(c)   The  Capitulations 

Ufl^bitioiis  to  Limitations  to  the  Sovereign  power  of  the  Sultan,  as 
pow«r  Suzerain  of  Egypt,  are  defined  in  the  ancient  series  of  treaties 
commonly  called  the  Capitulations.  Such  treaties  are  held 
by  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  Greece,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal,  Russia, 
Spain,  Sweden  and  Non\'ay,  as  well  as  by  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Brazil. 

amnsitiMaiid  France  has  been  the  leading  champion  of  the  Capitula- 
'foSSSMn  tions  in  Egypt ;  but  all  the  Powers  have  abused  the  privileges 
conferred  on  their  subjects  by  these  treaties,  amounting,  as 
they  do  in  effect,  to  those  conveyed  by  extra-territoriality. 
The  immunities  enjoyed  by  foreigners,  under  the  Capitula- 
tions, are  principally:  (i)  exemption  from  taxation,  apart 
from  customs'  dues  and  land-tax  on  real  property,  (2)  in- 
violability of  domicile,  and  (3)  exemption,  partial  or  other- 
wise, from  the  jurisdiction  of  local  Courts.  In  spite  of  the 
Judicial  reforms  introduced  into  Egypt,  the  Consular  Courts 
still  exist  Moreover,  the  Capitulations  introduce  all  kinds 
of  obstruction  to  municipal  and  State  legislation  :  and  all 
*  protected  subjects '  of  the  Powers  profit  by  them,  even 
though  they  be  unconvicted  criminals. 

No  change  in  this  anomalous,  and  indeed  scandalous, 
situation  is  practicable,  except  with  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  fourteen  Powers  holding  Capitulations  with  Turkey, 
so  long  as  the  Sultan's  suzerainty  is  upheld.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  tax  now  paid  by  natives  that  is  not  also  paid  by 
Europeans  liable  to  it. 
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The   Mixed  Tribunals   are   a   compromise  between  the  latanatiaaai 
principles   of  extra-territoriality   (upheld    by    the    Consular 
Courts)  and  amenity  to  the  National  Tribunals.     Their  com- 
position and  functions  will  be  referred  to  in  another  place. 

(d)   The  Caisse 

Another  International  restraint  on  the  administrative  free- 
dom of  Egypt  is  exercised  through  the  powers  conferred  on 
the  Caisse  de  la  Dette  publique^  which  was  established  by  the 
Decree  of  2nd  May  1876.  This  Decree  I  have  published 
as  an  Appendix  (III)  ;  and  any  further  remarks  I  have  to 
offer  will  be  made  elsewhere.  The  Powers  are  represented 
on  the  Caisse  by  six  Commissioners.  The  French,  Austrian, 
and  Italian  members  were  constituted  in  1876;  an  English 
member  was  elected  in  1876  ;  a  German  and  a  Russian 
member  were  added  in  1885. 

ii    THE    POPULATION    OF    EGYPT 

The  people  of  Egypt  cling  to  and  feed  on  the  Nile  like  so  PamitM 
many  parasites  in  the  economy  of  Nature.  They  owe  their 
existence  to  the  regime  of  this  great  river,  which  brings  to 
them  from  distant  lands  soil  for  their  fields  and  water  for 
their  crops.  Like  a  god,  the  Nile  creates  and  sustains  life 
in  the  aridity  of  its  desert  course.  The  density  of  popula- 
tion in  the  various  Provinces  of  Egypt  necessarily  coincides 
with  the  areas  of  highest  fertility,^ 

A  Census  of  the  Population  was  taken  in   1897.     The  Growth  aad 
previous  (1882)  Census  was  unreliable,  owing  to  its  occur- 
rence on  the  eve  of  the  Ardbi  revolt :  but  it  may  be  instruc- 
tive to  compare  the  results,  during  a  period  that  corresponds 
with  the  British  Occupation. 

The  total  population  of  Egypt  in  1897  was  9,734,405. 
In  1882  it  was  6,813,919.  In  fifteen  years,  therefore,  the 
population  of  Egypt  has  increased  by  2,920,486,— or  43  per 


^  The  density  of  population  to  the  square  mile  may  be  taken,  roughly,  as 
follows : — Egypt  Proper,  22 ;  Sennar,  10 ;  Kordofan  and  Darfur,  9 ;  Upper  Nile, 
(north  of  Lado),  8.  In  the  surrounding  States,  the  figures  are,  approximately : 
British  East  Africa,  10;  Abjrssinia,  from  2.5  in  the  extreme  South  to  33  in  the 
Central  regions ;  Eritrea,  5 ;  British  Somililand  and  French  Somili  Coast,  3 ; 
Italian  Somili  Coast,  4 ;  Wadai,  27  ;  Tripoli,  3. 
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cent — showing  a  yearly  average  of  276  per  cent  At  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  the  population  (estimated  during 
the  French  Expedition)  numbered  only  2,460,200.^ 

{a)   Tables  {Census  of  1897)* 

The    following    Tables    are    taken    from   the    Census    of 

1897  :— 
Ceiiiiiiori897  I. — General  Population 

Population^  by  Sex : 

Males  (50-8%)     .....         4,947,850 
Females  (49'2%)  ....        4,786,555 

9,734,405 
II. — Centres  of  Population 

Centres  of  Population : 

Towns  and  villages  of  the  sedentary  population  .  3,675 

Hamlets,  etc,             do.                  do.  .  12,202 

Hamlets                      do.    Bedwin             .  .  1,712 

Camps                       do.        do.               .  .  540 


18,129 
Habitations : 

Houses  in  occupation      ....         1,422,302 
III. — Population,  according  to  Mode  of  Life 

Total.  Percentage. 

Sedentaries : 

Natives  and  Foreigners    .  .  .  9,160,431         941 

Semi-sedentaries : 

Bedwin  living  in  their  own  hamlets,  or 
among  the  sedentary  population  485,303  5* 

Nomads  \ 

Bedwin  living  in  their  camps  88,671  09 


9»734,405       loo- 

^  The  population  of  Egypt,  at  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Augustus  (27  B.C.),  was 
computed  at  25  millions,  including  Tripoli.  It  must  have  been  quite  18  millions. 
And  a  few  centuries  later,  after  the  Arab  Conquest,  it  was  calculated  at  about  half 
that  number.  In  1821,  under  Mohammed  Ali,  it  was  about  2,536,400.  In  1846, 
it  was  about  4,476,440.  The  mean  annual  increase  during  the  present  century 
has  been  3  per  cent 

^  I  received  the  definite  and  final  results  of  the  Census  of  1897  ("R&ultats 
G^n^raux  ")  too  Ute  to  make  all  the  necessary  corrections,  which,  for  purposes  of 
general  comparison,  are  immateriaL 
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IV. 

Population. 
Egyptians 
Foreigners 


-Nationalities 

Total. 

9,621,879 
112,526 


^•— —  of  iflov 


Egyptians. 
Natives 
Bom  in  other  parts  of  the 

Ottoman  Empire 
Bedwin 


9>  7  34,405 

Total. 
9,007,755 

40,150 
573,974 


Percentage. 
98-85 

i'i5 

I  GO* 

Percentage. 
93-62 

0*42 

5 '96 


9,621, 

,879           1 

[oo- 

1 

Foreigr 

lers. 

Total. 

1 

1 

In  Towns 

In  the 

Greece         .... 

and  Villages. 

Ports. 

37,993 

182 

3«,i75 

Italy    . 

24,232 

23s 

24,467 

Great  Britain 

17,334 

2,223 

19,557^ 

France 

14,113 

42 

14,155' 

Austria-Hungary  . 

6,870 

247 

7,117 

Russia 

1,271 

1,922 

3»i93* 

:  Germany 

1,075 

202 

1,277 

[  Spain  . 

765 

■  •  • 

765 

Switzerland . 

472 

•  •  • 

472 

U.S.  America 

286 

5 

291 

Belgium 

236 

20 

256 

Holland 

180 

67 

247 

Portugal 

31 

120 

151 

Sweden  and  Norway    . 

63 

44 

107 

Denmark     . 

70 

2 

72 

Persia 

1,301 

•  •  • 

1,301 

i  Divers 

758 

165 

923 

107,050 

S»476 

112,526 

^  Maltese,  6,463  ;  Indians,  614;  Army  of  Occupation,  4,909. 

'  Algerians,  Tunisians,  3)SK>i« 

'  Bakhariots,  etc.,  430 ;  Military  transport,  1,793. 
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CeuMitof  1897 


V. — Religions 

Population  classed  according 
to  Religion. 

Inhabitants. 

Per- 
centage. 

yiosltms  {of  all  sects) 

Christians        do, 

Israelites         do. 

Divers     .... 

• 

• 
• 

• 

8,978,775 
730,162 

25,200 

268 

9223 

7*50 
0*26 

0*01 

9,734,405 

I  GO* 

Christian  Cults  and  Sects. 

Inhabitants. 

Per- 
centage. 

Copts  {Orthodox^  Protestanty  andR, 
Orthodox  {other  than  Copts) 
R.  Catholics          do, 
Protestants             do. 

Catholic) 

m                                   m 
■                                    ■ 
•                                     • 

608,446 

53,479 

56,343 
11,894 

8333 
7'32 
7*72 
I  "63 

730,162 


lOO* 


N,B, — The  majority  of  Copts  belong  to  the  Orthodox  rite  ;  and 
the  Protestant  Copts  are  more  numerous  than  Catholic  Copts.  These 
distinctions  were  not  clearly  reported  on  the  Census  sheets. 


VI. — Education 


Population  classed  according 
to  Education. 

Able  to  read  and  write 
Illiterate 


Males.  Females.  Total. 

435.993  3^893  467,886 

4,5"»857       4,754,662       9,266,519 


4,947,850       4,786,555       9,734,405 


N.B, — The  number  of  male  children  under  7  years  who  are  not 
of  an  age  to  receive  education  can  be  put  at  about  18  per  cent  of 
the  total  population ;  and  deducting  also  the  Bedwin,  who  do  not 
attend  schools,  the  proportion  is  as  follows,  for  the  male  population : 

Able  to  read  and  write,  12  per  cent     Illiterate,  88  per  cent 

In  large  towns  the  proportion  is  as  follows : 

Able  to  read  and  write,  29  per  cent     Illiterate,  71  per  cent. 
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VII. — Professions 


C«iinuof  1897 


PopaUtion  classed  according  to 
Profession. 

Having  professions,  including 

servants 

Without  professions   . 


Males. 

3>i76,734 
1,771,116 


Total. 
Females.     Both  sexes. 


7i»i73       3»247i907 
4,715,382       6,486,498 


4,947*850       4,786,555       9,734,405 


N,B, — The  number  of  male  agriculturists  or  cultivators  may  be 
calculated  at  about  2,050,000,  forming  thus  about  two-thirds  of  the 
male  population  following  a  profession. 


VIII. — Population  of  Chief  Towns 
(Comparison  with  Census  of  1882) 


Population 

C*\\\mS  Tj-kome                                    ' 

V>niei    1  OWIIB. 

in  1897. 

in  1882. 

1 

Cairo 

. 

570,062 

374,838 

Alexandria 

319,766 

231,396 

Tanta 

57,289 

33,750 

Port  Said . 

.     1           42,095 

16,560 

Assiut 

42,012 

31,398 

Zagazig     . 

35,715 

19,815 

Mansura  . 

34,997 

30,439 

Damietta . 

.     1            31,288 

34,044 

Fayum 

31,262 

25,799 

Damanhur 

27,236 

19,624 

Kena 

24,364 

15,402 

Minia 

20,404 

17,145 

Suez 

17,173 

10,919 

Giza 

16,820 

11,410 

Beni  Suef 

j            15*297 

10,085 

Sohag 

13,930 

8,774 

Aswdn 

13,005 

6,42 1 
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Censu  of  1897 


IX. — Summary 
(Comparison  with  Census  of  1882) 


1897. 
Inhabitants. 

INCREASE   ! 
IS82. 

SINCE 

Inhabitants. 

7. 

43 

General  Population 

9,734,405 

2,920,486 

Sex : 

Males 
Females 

4,947,850 
4,786,555 

1,547,766 
1,372,720 

45 
40 

Population : 

Lower  Egypt 
Upper  Egypt 

5,676,109 
4,058,296 

1,667,363 
1,253,123 

42 
45 

Nationalities : 

i 

Egyptians     . 
Foreigners    . 

9,621,879 
112,526 

2,898,846 
21,640 

43 

24 

Egyptians : 

Natives    .        .            .        . 
Born  in  other  parts  of  the 

9,007,755 

2,563,025 

40 

1 

Ottoman  Empir^e 
Bedwin 

40,150 
573,974 

8,376 
327,445 

26 
133 

Bedwin : 

Living  with  natives  . 
do.    in  their  hamlets 
do.    in  their  camps 

Centres  of  Population : 

304,41 7 
180,866 

88,671 

283,104 
53,866 

9,525 

1330 

42 

9 

NUMBER. 

INCREASE  SIN< 

CE  1882. 

7. 

Native  towns,  villages 

do.     hamlets 
Bedwin  hamlets 
Camps  of  Bedwin     . 

3,675 
12,202 

1,712 

540 

21 

3,559 

889 
413 

•  •  • 

41 
109 

325 

18,129 

4,882 

36 
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X. — Foreign  Residents 
(Comparison  with  Census  of  1882) 


Cenflat  of  1897 


DIFFKRBNCB 

1 

1882. 

1897. 

1897. 

Nationalities. 

Percentage 
(1897). 

Foreigners. 

Foreigners. 

More. 

Less. 

vxTCCCC     •             •            • 

33*94 

37»30i 

38,175 

874 

■  •  • 

Italy 

2172 

18,665 

24,467 

5,802 

•  ■  • 

Great  Britain  . 

17*37 

6,118 

I9i557 

13,439 

•  •  • 

Fiance    . 

12-59 

15.716 

14,155 

•  •  ■ 

1,561 

1  Austria-Hungary      . 

6-32 

8,022 

7,"7 

•  ■  • 

905 

1  Russia    . 

1 

283 

533 

3,193 

2,660 

•  •  • 

Germany 

114 

948 

1,277 

329 

■  •  • 

Spain 

0-68 

589 

765 

176 

•  •  • 

Switzerland 

0*42 

412 

472 

60 

•  •  • 

United     States     of 

1       America    . 

0*26 

183 

291 

108 

•  •  • 

Belgium 

0-23 

637 

256 

■  •  • 

381 

Holland 

0'22 

221 

247 

26 

•  •  • 

I  Portugal 

0*14 

36 

151 

"5 

■  ■  • 

Sweden  and  Norway 

0*09 

15 

107 

92 

•  •  ■ 

1  Denmark 

0*07 

14 

72 

58 

•  •  • 

1  Persia 
Various  . 

ri61 
082/ 

i,476| 

i,3on 
923/ 

748 

■  •  ■ 

lOO* 

90,886 

112,526 

24.487 

2,847 

-* 

+     21,640 

(Ji)  Characteristics 

There  has  been  a  considerable  redistribution  of  the  popu-  Movementi  of 
lation  in  the  Delta,  since  1882,  owing  to  the  diversion  of  *"**^**p^****" 
commercial  traffic.  The  population  is  engaged  almost 
exclusively  in  agriculture,  although  some  attention  is  paid 
to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  eta  (oxen,  buffaloes,  camels,  and 
donkeys).  Trade  and  commerce  form,  at  present,  an  insig- 
nificant proportion  of  the  industrial  enterprise  of  the  people. 
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Religion  and  politics  are  so  closely  intertwined  in  Eastern 
countries,  that  we  have  only  to  recall  the  fact  of  the  bulk  of 
the  population  of  Egypt  professing  the  Mohammedan  faith, 
in  order  to  estimate  the  social   condition  and   economical 
development  of  the  country.     Later,  we  shall  see  the  cumu- 
lative effect  of  British  reforms  and  administration  on  the 
well-being  of  the  Khedive's  subjects.     The  Egyptians  are 
less  zealous  bigots  than  their  co-religionists  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  partly  on  account  of  their  race,  and  partly,  I  think, 
on  account  of  their  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits.      If 
bigotry  and  fanaticism  there  be,  these  are  confined  to  the 
towns,  where   agitators    may   occasionally    be    found.       A 
characteristic  note  of  this  submissive  and  God-fearing  people 
may  be  heard  daily  at  the  citadel,  during  Ramadan,  when 
the  sunset  gun  is  answered  by  a  roar  of  relief  from  the  fast- 
ing population  of  Cairo. 
Copts      The    Copts    do    not    form    an    important    or    influential 
element  of  the  population  of  Egypt ;    and  they  are  more 
concerned  with  promoting  their  material  interests  than  with 
the  observances  of  their  religion.     By  the  last  Census  ( 1 897), 
they  were  numbered  at  608,446 — embracing  the  Orthodox, 
Protestant,  and  Roman  Catholic   adherents  of  the  Coptic 
Church ;   but    it  is  possible  that  their  number  is  greater, 
owing  to  the  attempt  of  many  to  evade  declaring  their  male 
issue,  for  fear  of  the  conscription.      In  Upper  Egypt,  they 
are  found  principally  at  Assiut,  Girga,  etc.      In  the  Delta, 
too,  they  gravitate  to  the  large  towns,  where  they  find  em- 
ployment as  clerks,  artisans,  gold  and  silver  workers.     Their 
thrifty  habits  must  be  the  principal  cause  of  their  prosperity  : 
since,  as  a  class,  they  are  scarcely  so  capable  as  the  Mo- 
hammedans ;    and,  although  they  have  for  centuries  been 
prone  to  subservience  and  subject  to  oppression,  they  hold 
a  considerable  amount  of  landed  and  house  property,  from 
which  the  Church  ultimately  benefits. 
TheCoptic      Prior  to    Mohammed    Ali's   reign,  the    hostility  of   the 
Mussulmans  compelled  the  Copts  to  worship  in  secret  and 
to  hide  their  faith.     The  Church  Missionary  Society  and, 
after    their    withdrawal,    the    American    missionaries    and 
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United  Presbyterians  did  much  to  revive  the  Coptic  Church, 
which  was  then  in  a  more  corrupt  state  than  it  is  now. 
The  Coptic  Patriarchs,  in  the  attempt  to  concentrate  all 
power  into  their  own  hands,  acted  autocratically,  and  de- 
based the  Church.  Even  at  the  present  day,  there  is  con- 
stant friction  between  the  Patriarchate  and  the  Council. 
The  latter  has  more  than  once  been  suppressed  by  Cyril, 
who  has  been  the  Orthodox  Patriarch  for  the  last  twenty- 
four  years,  and  who,  in  spite  of  the  agitation  among  lay 
members,  is  not  sufficiently  amenable  to  the  Government, 
which  endeavours  to  hold  the  scales  even,  or  to  the  elders  of 
the  Church.^ 

The  attempts  made  by  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and, 
more  recently,  by  the  Pope  to  acquire  influence  over  the 
Coptic  Church  have,  so  far,  failed.  At  the  present  time, 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  Orthodox  parties,  at  daggers- 
drawn  between  themselves,  are  wooing  the  powers  that 
be  in  Egypt,  who  have  no  other  object  than  to  safeguard 
the  general  welfare.  Three  years  ago,  the  Pro-Patriarch 
Macaire^  attempted  to  advance  the  interests  of  his  party 
and  of  the  Papacy  by  carrying  the  campaign  into 
Abyssinia :  but  he  met  with  discouraging  results.  The 
Abyssinian  Church  is  not  very  robust  :  but  Menelik 
patronises  Cyril,  the  Orthodox  Patriarch,  to  whom  he 
gives  a  small  pension,  and  to  whom  he  looks  for  the 
nomination  of  his  Aiuna,  or  Metropolitan.  This  struggle 
for  ecclesiastical  supremacy  in  Abyssinia  is,  of  course,  not 
without  importance,  from  a  political  point  of  view :  but 
the  Orthodox  Copts,  although  they  are  establishing  schools 

^  It  b  only  within  the  last  three  years  that  the  Patriarch  has  adopted  a  more 
coocilimtory  attitude,  and  has  made  concessions  to  the  party  of  reform.  Although 
be  is  reported  to  command  great  wealth,  he  is  not  compelled  to  account,  either 
to  the  Government  or  to  the  Council,  for  its  disposal.  One  informant  told  me, 
that  the  Patriarch  could  command  ten  millions  of  money :  but  a  Coptic  friend 
assured  me,  that  the  income  of  the  Church  (apart  from  monasteries)  was  only 
£SOO  a  month.  These  resources  the  Patriarch  holds  in  trust  for  his  successor. 
Nothing  could  be  simpler  or  more  patriarchal  than  his  mode  of  life  and  his 
surroundings,  so  far  as  I  could  judge  from  the  visit  I  paid  him  and  to  the  Coptic 
dignitaries  at  Cairo,  who  received  me  with  the  greatest  cordiality. 

*  Appointed  by  the  Pope  and  enthroned  (July  1899),  as  Cyril  II.,  at  Alexandria. 
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for  young  people  in  Abyssinia,  have  no  political  propaganda 
or  influence, 
statu  The  Copts  live  on  fairly  friendly  terms  with  the  Moham- 
medan population  of  Egypt.  If  occasionally  there  are 
religious  differences,  these  chiefly  arise  from  local  prejudices, 
such  as  an  objection  to  a  Coptic  cemetery  in  the  country. 
Against  their  general  status  they  have  now  no  reasonable 
ground  for  complaint  But  their  so-called  grievances  are 
formulated  under  three  heads  :  they  complain  ( i )  that  they 
do  not  receive  a  fair  share  of  honours,  (2)  that  they  are  not 
admitted  to  the  higher  administrative  posts,  and  (3)  that 
public  money  is  not  spent  on  their  churches  and  church 
festivals.  Such  frivolous  censures  answer  themselves.  Coptic 
disabilities  have  not  prevented  Boutros  Pasha  from  becoming 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  ;  and  the  Coptic  community 
bears  too  small  a  proportion  to  the  Mohammedan  population 
to  be  specially  distinguished  or  signally  favoured. 
[OtiMrraUffiona  Roman  Catholics,  under  the  so-called  protection  of  France 
and  Austria,  are  found  in  all  the  large  towns.  They  and 
the  Greek  Church  number  each  over  50,000  adherents.  The 
Armenian  Church  gathers  in  all  Armenians,  except  a  few 
hundred  who  belong  to  the  Armenian  Catholic  Church  under 
Rome.  There  are  also  some  thousands  of  Maronites,  chiefly 
in  Cairo,  and  Syrian  Catholics,  who  have  their  own  places  of 
worship ;  while  Jews  are  found  in  all  the  large  towns. 

The  Protestant  Church  is,  numerically  speaking,  chiefly 
represented  by  the  American  Mission,  which  has  Presb)rterian 
chapels  and  schools  all  over  Egypt  There  are  also  Protes- 
tant or  Anglican  churches  at  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Port  Said, 
and  Suez. 

Among  Christian  cults  or  sects,  the  Copts  are  in  a  vast 
majority  (83*33  per  cent). 
Misaioiianr  The  American  Missionary  Society  proselytises  to  a  certain 
*"  ^  extent  among  Copts ;  but  its  efforts  are  chiefly  directed 
towards  the  diffusion  of  educational  and  moral  influences. 
As  an  educational  agency,  the  Mission  has  achieved  a 
success  as  remarkable  as  it  has  been  well  deserved. 

The  Jesuits,  who  have  more  influence  than  the  American 
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Mission,  use  it  to  Gallicise  their  adherents  and  pupils — whom 
they  seek  chiefly  in  the  upper  classes  ;  ^  though  they  may  not 
care  to  become  the  tools  of  their  Government  There  are  also 
several  French  brotherhoods,  which  were  among  the  earliest 
arrivals  in  the  mission-field. 

Broadly  speaking — not  to  mention  minor  agencies  and 
philanthropic  bodies  —  missionary  enterprise  in  Egypt 
attempts  no  propaganda,  but  relies  on  educational  and 
personal  influences  alone.  Nor  can  it  be  said  to  carry 
much  weight,  except  indirectly  through  the  spread  of  the 
English  and  French  languages. 

Of  far  greater  importance,  in  its  influence  on  the  popula-  BiAsfaar: 
tion,  is  the  University  of  El  Azhar,  at  Cairo.  This  influ- 
ence, destroyed  by  Mohammed  Ali,  has  revived  under  the 
British  Occupation  of  Egypt,  owing  to  our  extreme  care  not 
to  wound  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Moslem  population.  A 
mot  (tordre  from  El  Azhar  spreads  rapidly  through  the 
country :  but  it  must  have  reason  on  its  side  in  order  to 
meet  with  general  acceptance.  Its  authority  on  religious 
questions  being  undisputed.  El  Azhar  is,  therefore,  apt  to 
launch  many  political  dictums  under  the  guise  of  doctrinal 
diatribes. 

The  agencies  for  disseminating  the  watchwords  of  Islam  A)f«r  of 
are  vast  The  Kadis  in  every  village — to  the  number  of 
4000 — have  been  trained  at  El  Azhar;  so  also  have  the 
15,000  teachers  in  the  kuttabs^  or  schools  attached  to  the 
mosques.  In  the  latter,  moreover,  there  are  at  least  14,000 
Imams  and  servitors.  These  in  the  aggregate  represent  an 
army  of,  say,  thirty-five  thousand  men — all,  more  or  less, 
under  the  influence  of  El  Azhar. 

Of  the  educational  methods  of  El  Azhar  I  shall  speak  in 
another  place.  Recently,  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
rapprochement  between  the  University  authorities  and  the 
Education  Department  of  the  Government :  but  this  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  The  Kadis,  who  are  nominated  by  the 
Ministry  of  Justice,  are  now  required  to  have  some  educa- 

^  A  son  of  Fakhri  Pasha  is  being  educated  at  the  Jesuit  College  at  Alexandria, 
— the  principal  French  educational  agency. 

K 
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tional  equipment — in  particular,  some  knowledge  of  Geo- 
graphy and  Mathematics,  and  some  efficiency  in  Arabic 
caligraphy.  The  El  Azhar  students  being  deficient  in  these 
respects,  they  are  not  so  competent  to  compete  with  outsiders 
for  appointments  under  the  Government  Consequently, 
the  University  has  arranged  to  participate  in  the  services 
of  thirteen  Government  teachers.  But  these  Arab  teachers 
being,  according  to  its  notion,  defiled  by  contact  with 
Europeans,  they  are  not  admitted  within  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts :  their  classes  being  extra-mural.  This  characteristic 
touch  hits  off  the  situation  to  a  nicety. 

iii    FACTORS   OF   EQUILIBRIUM 

A^Mtioftiie  The  Egyptian  Question  has  a  two-fold  aspect — internal 
Quetttonand  external.  The  internal  conditions  are  associated  with 
the  postulate,  that  Egypt  shall  '  stand  alone ' :  that  is  to 
say,  be  capable  of  self-government  and  of  maintaining  her 
political  integrity.  If  Egypt  were  able  to  stand  alone  at  the 
present  day,  there  would  be  no  Egyptian  Question,  properly 
so  called.  The  external  conditions  apply  to  political 
domination  over  the  Nile  Valley,  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
Egyptian  territorial  integrity  beyond  the  confines  of  Egypt 
Proper — a  point  that  has  already  been  settled  by  the  down- 
fall of  the  Dervish  oligarchy,  and  the  complete  destruction  of 
their  power.  With  each  of  these  aspects  I  shall  deal  in 
turn. 
Pactora  of  When  I  was  in  Egypt,  *  the  situation '  was  constantly 
coming  up  for  discussion  between  myself  and  those  who 
favoured  me  with  their  views.  One  day,  I  constructed  the 
Table  which  appears  on  the  next  page.  This  Table 
seems  to  me  to  embody  every  element  of  weight  in  the 
political  situation,  and  to  illustrate  more  graphically  and 
convincingly  than  the  most  elaborate  thesis,  how  susceptible 
the  Egyptian  administrative  machine  is  to  any  disturbance 
of  its  equilibrium. 
EzpUnAtion  We  here  see  the  Egyptian  Government  in  a  state  of  just 
poise ;  and  we  have  only  to  imagine  some  of  its  constituent 
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factors  being  subject  to  agitation,  in  order  to  realise  the 
see-saw  of  local  politics.  The  correlation  of  its  component 
parts,  on  either  side  of  the  centre  of  oscillation,  is,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  accurate.  Clearly,  it  would  not  be  possible,  in 
a  diagram  of  this  kind,  to  represent  the  relative  weight  of 
each  (even  if  one  could  make  such  an  estimate) :  but  the 
machine,  as  constructed,  may  be  said  to  balance  on  the 
fulcrum  of  Finance.  The  central  position  of  the  Caisse^  and 
its  consequent  capacity  to  disturb  or  restore  the  balance  of 
political  factors  in  the  Egyptian  Question,  will  be  noted  : 
it  is  an  imperium  in  imperio. 

In  all  respects  but  one,  the  principle  of  this  illustration 
holds  good.  The  exception  is  obvious  in  the  outlying 
pendants  of  this  machine.  If  you  knock  away  the 
*  Ottoman  Special  Mission '  and  the  '  Legislative  Council,' 
the  balance  of  power  would  scarcely  be  disturbed  ;  but  if 
you  remove  the  British  *  Army  of  Occupation '  and  the 
'British  officers  in  the  Egyptian  army,'  the  voice  of  the 
British  Agent  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  would  be  as 
*of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.' 

(a)   The   Tutelary  Power 

The  conflict  of  In  spite  of  the  equivocal  position  of  the  Protectoral 
Power,  Lord  Cromer  would  be  quite  able  to  control  every 
element  of  the  political  situation  in  Egypt  if  he  were  to 
receive  at  all  times  the  full  support  of  her  Majesty's 
Government.  But  the  British  Foreign  Office  has  not  the 
courage  of  its  convictions.  In  all  vital  matters,  its  support 
is  given  without  hesitation — almost  without  enquiry  :  so 
greatly  is  Lord  Cromer  trusted  as  the  deus  ex  machind. 
But,  under  the  complex  conditions  of  British  Foreign 
Policy,  it  often  happens  that  the  situation  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  precludes  any  pressure  being  applied  for  the 
promotion  of  Egyptian  interests,  when  these  are  opposed 
by  France.  Under  such  circumstances,  Egypt  has  to 
wait ;  and  under  any  circumstances  she  has  to  pay. 
Though  her  Majesty's  Government  may  be  convinced  of 
the  importance  of  certain  reforms,  these  cannot  always  be 
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pressed  at  an  inopportune  moment  To  an  outsider  it 
might  even  appear,  that  the  complaisance  of  France  was 
more  important  than  the  need  of  Egypt — except,  as  I 
have  said,  in  matters  of  vital  concern.  In  the  end,  of 
course,  all  necessary  reforms  are  carried  out,  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  opposition  of  France :  but  the  constant 
friction,  intrigues,  and  the  anomalous  conditions  that  pre- 
vail, are  very  prejudicial  and  burdensome  to  Egypt.  All 
the  Powers,  in  one  way  or  another,  directly  or  indirectly, 
squeeze  bakhshish  out  of  that  distracted  country ;  and  they 
will  continue  to  do  this,  so  long  as  there  are  Capitulations, 
International  posts,  duplication  of  offices,  and  general  un- 
certainty regarding  the  future.  If  Great  Britain  were  given 
a  free  hand,  all  or  most  of  these  abuses  would  be  swept 
away:  and  a  considerable  saving  would  accrue  to  the 
Egyptian  exchequer.  As  things  are,  however,  it  requires 
the  greatest  tact  on  the  part  of  Lord  Cromer  to  avoid 
offending  French  susceptibilities  by  any  action  that  may 
bear  the  construction  or  even  the  appearance  of  nepotism. 
To  govern  Egypt  is  an  easy  matter ;  but  to  satisfy  France 
is  a  Sisyphean  task.  All  this  will  become  clear  when  my 
thesis  is  developed. 

The  Khedive  of  Egypt,  as  a  constitutional  sovereign,  The  Khedive 
reigns  but  does  not  govern.  Nominally  speaking,  he 
enjoys  a  veto  on  legislation :  but  this  he  dare  not  exer- 
cise, if  it  should  conflict  with  the  'advice*  given  to  him 
by  the  British  Minister.  He  need  not  sign  a  Decree : 
and,  therefore,  under  the  circumstances,  when  it  is  a 
matter  involving  organic  changes  to  which  he  may  be 
opposed,  he  simply  sends  back  the  Decree  to  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  as  an  open  protest,  and  in  order  to  stand 
well  with  the  country.  The  Legislative  Assembly  may 
deliberate,  and  make  as  many  amendments  as  they  please : 
but  if  the  Council  of  Ministers  do  not  accept  those  amend- 
ments, they  simply  state  their  reasons  for  non-adhesion — 
and  there  the  matter  ends.  Egypt  is  not  quite  ready  for 
representative  government. 

The    conflicts    between    the    young    Khedive    and    the 
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Tutelary  Power  are  less  frequent  now  than  they  were  in 
the  past  Some  of  these  have  been  serious :  but  in  each 
case  the  Khedive  has  been  compelled  to  submit  to  'the 
masterful  hand  of  a  British  Resident/  to  use  Lord  Dufferin's 
phrase. 

The  character  of  Abbas  Pasha  is  that  almost  of  a  mono- 
maniac. Unlike  his  brother,  Mohammed  Ali  Pasha,  the 
heir-presumptive,  he  is  not  in  sympathy  with  Europeans, 
whom  he  habitually  avoids.  Neither  is  he  an  Oriental,  as 
is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  of  his  marriage  with  a  slave 
who  formerly  belonged  to  his  mother.^  He  does  not 
maintain  intimate  relations  with  his  Ministers,  who  are 
figure-heads  of  a  virtual  Anglo-Egyptian  Condominium  ; 
nor  does  he  cultivate  relations  with  the  Ulema.  His 
intercourse  with  the  Sultan,  which  is  controlled  by  the 
humour  of  the  moment  on  the  Suzerain's  part,  is  con- 
ducted through  the  intermediary  of  the  Grand  Vizier  at 
the  Porte.  He  has  no  sovereigjn  power:  and  he  resents 
it  He  is  the  vassal  of  Europe.  Therefore,  he  chafes 
under  the  restraints  imposed  on  him,  and  lends  himself  too 
readily  to  the  intrigues  and  machinations  of  the  so-called 
Nationalist  or  Young  Egyptian  party,  whose  influence  over 
him  is  of  the  worst  possible  kind,  morally  and  politically. 
His  one  hobby  is  building — ^not  public  works,  like  Ismail, 
whom  he  resembles  only  in  his  voluptuous  tastes,  but  stables 
for  his  horses,  houses  for  his  chickens,  etc  He  is,  however, 
s^id  to  be  amenable  to  the  hand  that  '  gives  him  money  to 
play  with.' 

Sir  Alfred  Milner  states  that :  *  Should  the  Khedive  remain 
irreconcilable,  no  genius  on  earth  could  make  the  present 
system  of  Egyptian  administration  a  workable  one.'*  But 
this  passage  was  inspired  by  the  baneful  influence  of  the 
incidents  of  1893,  when  Abbas  dismissed  Mustafa  Fehmi 
and  beg^n  to  tamper  with  the  discipline  of  the  army,  of 

^  No  rigid  Mohammedan  would  contract  such  an  alliance.  He  might  have 
bought,  or  otherwise  have  procured,  her  as  his  property,  but  should  not  have 
made  her  his  first  wife. 

<  <  England  in  Egypt'    Preface  to  the  filth  edition,  p.  xn. 
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which  he  is  the  titulary  head.  Lord  Cromer  found  a  way  out 
of  these  difficulties ;  and  administered  a  wholesome  lesson, 
by  which  the  Khedive  and  the  country  have  since  profited. 

It  is  clear,  that  the  Khedive  must  either  frankly  accept  the  The  Egyptian 
situation  or  render  himself  liable  to  suffer  the  fate  of  Ismail. 
Our  equivocal  position  in  Egypt,  which  every  day  becomes 
less  indeterminate,  is  not  only  responsible  for  the  intrigfues 
of  the  Khedive  and  the  Opposition  party,  both  native  and 
foreigfn,  but  it  also  regulates  the  measure  of  support  given  by 
the  Egyptian  bureaucracy  to  the  British  Control.  Egyptians 
complain,  that  our  power  is  not  sufficiently  exercised  to  en- 
courage, to  protect,  and  to  guarantee  the  adherence  and  loyal 
support  of  the  Native  officials,  who,  finding  themselves  between 
Lx>rd  Cromer's  hammer  and  the  Khedive's  anvil,  have  to  be 
both  expert  and  tactful  in  order  to  escape  being  crushed.* 
Some  of  these  timid  time-servers  naturally  ask  : 

*  I  am  His  Highnesses  dog  at  Kew  : 
Pray  tell  me,  Sir,  whose  dog  are  you  ? ' 

They  want  to  know,  *  how  they  stand  with  us  ? '  And  until 
they  are  assured  of  our  protection,  as  well  as  of  the  per- 
manence of  the  British  Occupation,  they  cannot,  as  a  body, 
be  expected  openly  to  espouse  our  cause. 

'  In  a  Report  prepared  by  Mr  Cave  on  the  state  of  Egypt  in  1876,  he  said : 
*One  of  the  causes  which  operates  most  against  the  honesty  and  efficiency  of 
native  officers  is  the  precarious  tenure  of  office.  From  the  Pasha  downwards 
every  office  b  a  tenancy  at  will,  and  experience  shows  that,  while  dishonesty  goes 
whoUy  or  partially  unpunished,  independence  of  thought  and  action,  resolution 
to  do  one's  duty  and  to  resist  the  peculation  and  neglect  which  pervade  every 
Deportment,  give  rise  to  intrigues  which,  sooner  or  later,  bring  about  the  down&ll 
of  honest  officials/ 

'There  can  be  no  question,'  says  Lord  Cromer,  in  his  Report  for  1899,  'that 
in  these  words  Mr  Cave  hit  one  of  the  main  defects  which  the  Egyptian  shared  in 
common  with  other  systems  of  Oriental  administration.  When  the  era  of  reform 
set  in,  there  was  no  point  on  which  those  who,  like  Nubar  Pasha,  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  Egypt  insisted  more  strongly  than  on  the 
absolute  necessity  of  affording  Egyptian  officials  adequate  guarantees  against  an 
abuse  of  power  by  those  set  in  authority  over  them.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
British  Occupation  a  law  was,  therefore,  passed,  which  provided  that,  although 
an  Egyptian  official  could  be  removed  to  the  pension  list  by  a  decision  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  he  could  not  be  dismissed  from  the  service  unless  either  his 
place  was  abolished,  or  he  had  been  tried  and  sentenced  to  dismissal  by  a  Council 
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Capftdtyof  Lord  Cromer,  in  his  Report  for  1898,  states: — 'I  con- 
miidstnton  cluded  my  Report  of  last  year  by  alluding  to  the  fact  that 
the  superior  officials  in  the  service  of  his  Highness  the 
Khedive,  whether  European  or  Egyptian,  had  heartily  co- 
operated in  the  work  of  reform  and  good  government  during 
the  period  under  review.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  commence 
my  present  Report  by  stating  that  this  good  understanding 
has  continued  to  prevail.  However  much  the  growing  pros- 
perity of  Egfypt  may  be  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  European 
officials  who  are  employed  in  the  Egyptian  service,  I  should 
be  failing  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not  testify  to  the  fact  that 
those  efforts  would  be  relatively  unproductive  of  result 
were  the  officials  in  question  not  cordially  supported  by  the 
Ministers  under  whom  they  serve.  His  Excellency  Mustafa 
Pasha  Fehmi  and  his  colleagues,  in  spite  of  much  misrepre- 
sentation, have  rightly  judged  that  the  true  interests  of  their 
country  can  best  be  served  by  hearty  co-operation  with  a 
body  of  officials  whose  sole  object  is  to  apply  the  knowledge 
they  have  acquired  elsewhere  to  the  good  of  Egypt'  ^ 

There  are,  in  fact,  plenty  of  capable  Native  administrators 
in  Egypt ;  but,  under  existing  conditions,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  country  can  produce  statesmen  :  because, 
to  develop  such  powers.  Ministers  must  have  an  initiative 
and  a  freedom  they  do  not  possess  and  cannot,  in  consequence, 

of  Discipline  for  the  commission  of  some  specific  offence.  This  law,  perhaps, 
erred  somewhat  on  the  side  of  unduly  fettering  the  action  of  the  Executive 
Government.  Cases,  indeed,  have  not  unfrequently  occurred  of  officials  who, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  would  probably  have  been  obliged  to  leave  the 
Government  service,  had  they  been  serving  in  any  other  country  but  Egypt, 
but  who  have  been  maintained  in  their  positions  owing  to  the  stringency  of  the 
law,  which  gives  them  security  of  tenure.  If,  however,  this  was  a  fault,  it  was 
one  on  the  right  side.  Broadly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the  effect  produced 
both  by  this  law  and  by  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  applied,  on  the  general 
tone  of  the  public  service  in  Egypt,  has  been  excellent.  Under  its  shadow,  native 
officials  throughout  the  country  have  been  encouraged  to  do  their  duty  honestly 
and  fearlessly.' 

After  quoting  particular  instances.  Lord  Cromer  adds : 

'  I  make  these  remarks  because  it  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood  by  the  native 
officials,  to  whatsoever  Department  they  may  belong,  that  their  security  of  tenure 
is  based  on  a  law  which  is  inviolable.' 

^  Egypt,  No.  I  (1898):  C— 8815. 
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enjoy.  Nubar  Pasha  was  a  statesman  of  the  first  rank  ;  and 
so  to  a  limited  extent  was  Riaz  Pasha :  but  neither  Nubar 
nor  Riaz  were  able  to  save  Egypt  from  bankruptcy,  though 
the  latter  did  make  some  attempt  to  arrest  Ismail  in  his 
down-grade  career  ;  and  they  were  quite  incapable  of  adjust- 
ing the  conflicting  interests  that  destroyed  the  authority  of 
the  Khedive. 

The  subordinate  officials  in  the  Ministries  are  all 
Egyptians,  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  that  term.^  In  office 
routine  they  are  expert  and  zealous.  But,  once  they  are 
advanced  to  the  higher  administrative  posts,  they  relax  their 
efforts,  shirk  responsibility,  and  shun  initiative.  They  are 
quite  incapable  of  governing  :  and,  although  the  Turkish 
caste  may  inherit  tiie  habit  of  command,  Egyptians  will 
never  learn  to  govern  in  accordance  with  European  standards 
of  purity  and  efficiency.  The  Egyptian  Ministers,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  mere  puppets,  each  drawing  ;f  3,000  a-year  ; 
and  they  are  ruled  by  their  English  Under-Secretaries. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  (except  for  the  waste  of  Egyptian 
money,)  and  no  less  than  is  to  be  expected  under  the  present 
tripartite  regime. 

The  Egyptian  officials  are  under  no  delusions,  that  their 
status  and  prospects  would  be  improved  by  any  concessions 
to  internationalism  or  by  an  increase  of  French  influence. 
As  Tigrane  Pasha  put  it  to  me :  *  Egyptian  sympathies  are 
more  with  the  English  than  with  the  French.  The  French 
are  too  intolerant  and  meddlesome.     In  fact,  the   English 

'  Boutros  Pasha,  a  Copt,  once  defined  an  Egyptian  as  anybody  who  has  settled 
permanently  in  the  country  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  Legislation  is  pending, 
to  regulate  the  political  status  of  the  Ottoman  subjects  of  the  Porte,  notably  of 
the  Syrians,  who,  although  taxed  and  subject  to  Egyptian  law — if  they  do  not 
happen  to  be  *  protected  subjects '  of  one  of  the  Powers — are  denied  the  political 
rights  enjoyed  by  their  fellow-Christians,  the  Copts.  •  Under  the  new  law,*  says 
a  Times  telegram  from  Cairo,  of  ist  January  1899,  *  all  persons  established  in 
Egypt  previous  to  or  during  the  reign  of  Mohammed  Ali,  with  their  descendants, 
are  considered  Egyptians  for  electoral  purposes;  and  the  same  applies  to  all 
Ottoman  subjects  established  in  the  country  for  15  years,  on  their  making  a  de- 
claration of  domicile.  The  sole  condition  attached  is,  that  applicants  shall  satisfy 
the  Egyptian  law  of  recruitment,  under  which  every  man  between  the  ages  of  19 
and  23  is  liable  to  military  service,  but  may  claim  exemption  on  payment  of  .^20.' 
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have  always  had  a  predominant  influence  in  Egypt.  They 
are  at  least  generous.  Occasionally,  crumbs  do  fall  from 
the  table  of  the  rich  Englishman  ;  but  none  come  from  the 
French  ;  and  on  the  Italian  table  there  are  no  crumbs  at  all.' 
What  he  and  other  Nationalists  complain  about  is,  that  the 
British  Control  does  not  protect  Egypt  against  the  extortion 
of  foreign  rivalries — a  contention  that  is  borne  out  by  the 
facts  already  stated  and  by  others  that  will  be  given  later. 

In  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  for  instance,  Sir 
William  Garstin  has  made  strenuous  and  persistent  attempts 
to  advance  Egyptians  to  the  higher  grades,  in  accordance 
with  a  promise  he  made,  on  his  appointment,  to  the  Khedive 
Taufik  :  but  his  experience  has  not  been  encouraging  to 
others  who  might  be  disposed  to  make  similar  efforts  in  that 
direction.  A  second-rate  Englishman,  holding  responsible 
office,  would  be  worse  than  useless,  because  he  would  lower 
the  standard  of  perfection  after  which  the  Egyptians  are 
enjoined  to  strive.  Consequently,  none  but  our  most  pro- 
mising young  men  in  the  Public  Service  are  given  the  higher 
posts,  and  none  but  efficient  subordinates  are  permitted  to 
supervise  the  administration  of  the  various  Departments  or 
to  conduct  their  practical  work. 
Rdatioiu      The  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Egypt  may  be 

Britabi  and  seen  and  gauged  at  three  points  of  intimate  contact,  repre- 
sented  by  the  Army  of  Occupation,  the  British  Minister, 
and  the  British  Officials  in  the  Egyptian  Service.  In  regard 
to  each  of  these  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  in  my  review 
of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Administration.  The  general  situa- 
tion may,  in  the  meantime,  be  outlined  as  follows : 

TheBi^ih  The  powers  conferred  on  the  British  Minister,  and 
exercised  by  him  with  g^eat  tact  and  moderation,  are 
those  of  the  virtual  and  responsible  ruler  of  Egypt  Not 
only  has  he  the  right  of  veto,  but  from  him  emanate, 
directly  or  indirectly,  those  lai^e  measures  of  reform  which 
mark  the  stages  of  British  policy  in  Egypt.  Interfering  as 
little  as  may  be  with  the  machinery  of  Government  or  with 
the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  State  services,  which  he 
leaves  under  the  control  of  his  lieutenants,  he  acts  as  the 
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adviser  and  intermediary  of  the  British  Government  and  as 
the  *  referee,'  so  to  speak,  of  the  Anglo- Egyptian  Adminis- 
tration. Whilst  the  British  Under-Secretaries  and  Advisers 
have  a  free  hand  in  Departmental  affairs,  and  in  their  zeal 
for  progress  are  handicapped  at  every  step  by  want  of 
funds  or  want  of  men,  the  British  Minister  supports  or  dis- 
courages the  initiation  of  organic  reforms,  in  accordance 
with  the  opportunities  or  disadvantageous  circumstances  of 
the  moment.  He  is  thus  able  to  secure  some  continuity  of 
policy  and  to  provide  for  the  development  of  Egyptian  in- 
stitutions, without  raising  issues  beyond  the  influence  of  the 
Protectoral  Power  to  enforce,  or  creating  friction  that  would 
mar  the  harmony,  such  as  it  is,  of  the  complex  situation. 

That,  year  by  year,  the  advances  in  self-government,  the  Tht  Britidi 
strides  in  reform,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  various  Depart- 
ments have  been  increasingly  evident,  is  primarily  and 
essentially  due  to  the  splendid  services  rendered  by  the 
British  Officials  in  the  service  of  the  Khedive.  Of  these, 
the  Advisers — of  Finance,  of  Justice,  and  of  the  Interior — 
take  the  foremost  rank.  In  particular,  the  Financial 
Adviser^  exercises  a  practical  right  of  veto,  since  he 
holds  the  purse-strings :  thus,  no  measure  involving  ex- 
penditure can  be  passed  by  the  Council  of  Ministers 
without  the  presence  and  sanction  of  himself  or  his  deputy. 
And  since  reproductive  Public  Works  are  the  chief  require- 
ment for  the  development  of  Egypt,  the  British  Under- 
Secretary  to  that  Department  exercises  functions  of  the 
highest  importance. 

Many  of  the  principal  Egyptian  Officials  are  men  of  Bmtua 
light  and  leading,  and  capable  administrators.  Under  a 
British  Protectorate,  these  officials  would  gain  confidence 
in  their  powers  and  a  zeal  for  their  work  which  are  partly 
denied  them  by  the  circumstances  of  their  present  position 
and  the  ultimate  uncertainty  of  their  tenure  of  office. 

The  rank  and  file  are  manufactured,  to  pattern,  by  the 
Education  Department  Patriotic  Egyptians  tell  me  that 
the    curriculum    of  Government    Schools    and   Colleges  is 

'  The  Financial  Adviser  can  initiate  refonns  through  the  respective  Ministries. 
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desigfnedly  intended  to  turn  out  men  capable  of  filling  only 
the  minor  posts :  but  such  a  chaise  is  manifestly  absurd, 
since  individual  capacity  is  nowhere  limited  by  such  artificial 
restraints. 
Onrmaikad  This  ipse  dixit  of  Machiavelian  designs  is,  also,  often 
advanced  by  critics  of  our  Foreign  Policy,  particularly  in 
regard  to  Egypt,  But  the  truth  is,  we  appear  to  be  in- 
capable of  formulating  any  Foreign  policy  at  all,  worthy  of 
the  name,  apart  from  opportunism.  Our  blundering  honesty 
is  too  evident  in  all  our  dealings  with  Egypt.  If  we  have 
stumbled  into  a  position  which  our  traducers  seek  to  fix  on 
us,  it  is  because  of  the  defects  of  our  qualities.  Our  standard  of 
efficiency  is  too  high  for  an  Oriental  people,  like  the  Egyptians, 
to  reach ;  and  it  has  been  raised  by  the  sheer  competence 
of  the  men  we  have  sent  out  to  direct  and  control  them. 

It   is   a  standard  to  which   Egypt,  of  her  own  unaided 
efforts,  can  never  attain.     It  is  a  standard  which,  apart  from 
the  Single  Control,  she  could  not  maintain  for  a  day.    Never- 
theless, it  is  the  only  standard  compatible  with  good  govern- 
ment   and   the   due   execution   by   Egypt   of   her   financial 
obligations  to  Europe.     In  short,  the  concensus  of  opinion 
is,  that,  if  the  British  Tutelage  were  withdrawn,  and  Egypt 
were  allowed  a  free  hand,  the  country  would  relapse  into 
anarchy.    A  Dual  Control  or  an  International  Control  might, 
indeed,  fetter  Egypt :   but   it  could  not  prevent,  though  it 
would  retard,  her  inevitable  lapse  from  Western  standards. 
One-man  rule  is  the  best  possible  government  for  an  Oriental 
country :    and    the   stronger   the   man,  the   better   the   rule. 
Justice !    Justice !   is  what   the   country   cries   for.      Justice 
that  can  be  bought  and  sold  is  not  Justice,  though  it  may  be 
Law.     Even  International  Justice,  tempered  by  politics,  is 
better  than  that.     But  Justice  that  fears  no  man,  and  has  no 
ulterior  objects,  is  the  only  principle  of  Law  that  can  ensure 
good  government  and  encourage  individual  enterprise. 

Egypt  is  a  country  of  such  marvellous  resources,  that  it  is 
capable  of  any  degree  of  development,  up  to  the  limits  of  its 
high  productiveness.  The  Egyptian  population  is  so  indus- 
trious and  tractable,  that  it  is  capable,  too,  of  an  unusual 
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degree  of  advancement  under  a  paternal  government  The 
progress  made  in  these  respects,  since  1882,  in  spite  of  every 
conceivable  obstacle,  is  the  wonder  of  the  world  and  the 
glory  of  British  administration. 

That,  in  the  process  of  reorganization,  re-adjustment,  and 
reform,  we  have  insensibly  acquired  vested  interests  in,  and 
an  increased  hold  on,  the  country,  is  not  a  matter  for  wonder 
or  reproach.  It  is  the  stem  logic  of  duty ;  and  it  is  due,  in 
part,  to  the  reflex  action  of  French  opposition.  Resistance 
has  retarded  the  momentum  only  to  accelerate  it  in  the  end. 
We  have  been  carried  off*  our  feet ;  and  find  ourselves  squat- 
ting in  Egypt  after  all,  though  in  no  very  dignified  position. 
Natural  Law,  not  national  policy,  has  placed  us  there,  and 
fixed  our  position  for  us.  We  cannot  now  evacuate  the 
country,  even  if  we  would. 

This  result  is  gradually  dawning  on  the  people  of  the 
British  Isles.  It  is  a  view  that  has  long  been  held  at  Paris 
and  at  Cairo.  Eventually  it  may  penetrate  to  Downing 
Street  But  until  the  situation  is  fairly  faced,  and  our  in- 
tentions, as  interpreted  by  our  acts,  are  honestly  avowed, 
we  shall  continue  to  meet  opposition  in  Egypt.  English 
capital,  until  quite  recently,  was  very  shy  of  Egypt ;  but 
French  capital  has  entered  fearlessly,  because  of  the  obvious 
fixity  of  our  tenure.  And  it  is  because  French  capital  is  so 
largely  invested  in  the  country,  that  the  opposition  of  the 
Quai  d'Orsay  to  our  declared  Protectorate  over  Egypt  need 
not  be  greatly  feared. 

Is  it  not,  therefore,  childish  to  keep  up  this  make-believe 
of  eventual  evacuation  ?  Our  masked  Protectorate  is  ruinous 
alike  to  Egyptian  interests  and  to  our  own  good  name.  It 
deceives  nobody.  We  ought  in  honour  to  cast  it  aside,  as 
the  French  did  at  Tunis.     Noblesse  oblige, 

{b)  International  Fetters 

Of  the  International  shackles  that  fetter  the  freedom  of  sgypt'i 
Egypt  and  reduce  her  to  a  position  of  bondage  to  Europe,  Bnrope^ 
by   far  the   most  irksome  are  the   powers  invested  in  the 
Caisse  and  the  limitations   imposed  on  her  Administrative 
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Expenditure  by  the  Law  of  Liquidation  (1880).     But  there 
are  others  which  bear  heavily  on  Egypt 

Briefly  summarized,  the  following  are  the  principal  Inter- 
national fetters  binding  on  Egypt : — 
iiwnfcoyyof  (i)  The  SultatCs  Suzerainty^  which  imposes  certain  obliga- 
'  *  tions  out  of  the  power  of  Egypt  to  perform,  and  restricts  her 
freedom  of  action  to  an  extent  which,  if  loyally  observed, 
would  conflict  with  the  interests  and  safeguards  of  the  Pro- 
tectoral  Power. 

(2)  The  Capitulations^  and  their  derivatives,  which  confer 
extra-territorial  rights  on  foreigners,  at  variance  with  the 
ends  of  Egypt's  regeneration  and  inimical  to  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  Juridical  institutions  of  the  country.  The  Consular 
Courts  are  an  emanation  of  the  Capitulations.  Thus,  muni- 
cipal laws  or  even  a  simple  Police  regulation  cannot  be  made 
binding  on  foreigners,  except  with  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  fourteen  Powers  holding  Capitulations  with  Turkey. 
In  other  words,  l^slation  is  imposed  by  Diplomacy. 

(3)  The  Mixed  Tribunals^  which  are  a  distinct  advance  on 
Consular  jurisdiction,  and  a  step  towards  union  with  the 
Native  Courts.  These  cosmopolitan  Courts  have  exceeded 
their  powers  and  have  allowed  political  motives  to  colour 
their  judgments.  Originally  instituted  for  the  protection  of 
the  bondholders,  in  actions  against  the  Government,  and  for 
the  administration  of  Justice  in  suits  between  natives  and 
foreigners  and  between  foreigners  of  different  nationalities, 
the  Mixed  Tribunals  have  developed  into  another  intperium 
in  imperio^  in  Egfypt,  and  have  interfered  with  the  Adminis- 
trative freedom  of  the  Government  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion— notably  in  December  1896,  in  connexion  with  the 
proposal  to  apply  a  portion  of  the  General  Reserve  Fund 
to  defray  military  expenditure  in  the  Sudan,  in  regard  to 
which  a  difference  of  opinion  arose  among  members  of  the 
Caisse,  when  the  Court  of  Appeal  decided  that,  irrespective 
of  the  question  of  majority  or  unanimity  of  votes,  the  Caisse 
had  exceeded  its  powers.  *  In  this  view  of  the  question,' 
Lord  Cromer  states,*  *  the  action  taken  by  the  majority  of 

*  Egypt     No.  I  (i898)~page  30. 
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the  Caisse  would  have  been  illegal  even  if  the  vote  had  been 
unanimous.' 

(4)  The  '  Caisse  de  la  Dettel  which  exercises,  through  its 
veto,  a  check  on  Administrative  Expenditure,  and,  through 
the  extension  of  its  powers,  can  actively  initiate  legislation. 
The  six  Commissioners  of  the  Powers,  constituting  the 
Caisse^  occupy  an  unique  position.  Originally  the  receivers 
of  Revenue  set  aside  for  the  service  of  the  Debt,  in  the 
interest  of  the  creditors,  they  have,  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, become  the  responsible  agents  of  the  European 
Powers  in  regulating  the  financial  position  of  Egypt,  in 
accordance  with  the  International  agreements  made  from 
time  to  time. 

(5)  The  Mixed  Administrations^  which  represent  so  many 
outworks  of  European  influence  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Egypt  These,  properly  speaking,  should  be  controlled  by 
the  Civil  Service.  They  are  a  burden  on  Egyptian  finance, 
and  an  unreasonable  excuse  for  the  duplication  of  offices, 
bakhshish,  etc. 

And  (6)  moral  obligations^  restrictions,  and  limitations  of 
all  kinds,  imposed  on  Egypt  by  the  various  International 
compacts  and  the  equivocal  position  of  the  Tutelary  Power. 

In  regard  to  each  of  these  heads  I  have  some  remarks  to 
ofTer,  apart  from  those  already  made  and  those  which  more 
properly  apply  to  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Administration. 

Of  the  Sultan's  suzerainty,  which  connotes  the  Capitula-  The  Snitui's 
tions,  nothing  more  need  be  said  in  this  place,  beyond  laying  SZa^iS^ 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the  International  situation  in 
Egfypt  practically  repudiates  it,  whilst  theoretically  upholding 
it  The  Anglo-Egyptian  Condominium  in  the  Sudan  is 
equally  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  the  Sultan's  suzer- 
ainty, which  now  amounts  to  little  more  than  a  standing 
protest  of  the  Porte.  The  continued  presence  of  Mukhtar 
Pasha  in  Egypt  is  only  one  of  the  many  anachronisms  in  the 
political  situation. 

The  Mixed  Tribunals  have  received  a  new  lease  of  life,  intenatioiiai 
expiring,  unless  it  be  renewed,  on  31st  January  1900,  by 
which  time  it  is  hoped  that  the  Powers  will  have  come  to 
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some  agreement  regarding  the  legitimate  functions.  The 
French  Government,  which  for  eight  years  opposed  the 
institution  of  these  Courts,  now  upholds  them  as  the  only 
guarantee  of  Europe  for  the  proper  administration  of 
Justice,  in  so  far  as  foreigners  and  European  interests  are 
concerned.  The  Egyptian  Government  would  naturally 
prefer  to  improve  and  enlarge  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
National  Tribunals  :  but,  since  jurisdictional  synthesis  ap- 
pears to  be  hopeless  at  present,  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Authorities  would  renew  the  powers  of  these  Courts 
rather  than  be  subject  to  the  checks  of  Consular  juris- 
diction, which  they  have  largely  superseded.  In  self- 
defence,  the  Government  must,  however,  take  such  steps 
as  shall  remove  politics  from  the  purview  of  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice.  The  contracts  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Mixed  Courts  lapse  with  the  expiry  of  the  period  for 
which  the  Tribunals  are  renewed. 

Lord  Cromer,  in  his  Report  for  1898,  remarks:  *The 
Egyptian  Government  wishes  to  be  assured  that,  when,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  rights  conferred  on  the  Caisse  by  Inter- 
national agreement,  that  body  has  assented  to  any  specific 
proposal,  the  legality  of  that  proposal  cannot  be  questioned.' 

*  It  will  be  remembered,'  Lord  Cromer  adds,  *  that  the 
Mixed  Courts  were  instituted  as  a  substitute  for  the  Con- 
sular jurisdiction  in  disputes  between  natives  and  foreigners, 
and  between  foreigners  of  different  nationalities.  This  is 
the  principle  laid  down  in  Article  IX.  The  contention  of 
the  Egyptian  Government  is  that,  in  the  intention  of  the 
Contracting  Parties  at  the  time  the  Tribunals  were  insti- 
tuted, the  question  of  jurisdiction  was  to  be  decided  with 
sole  reference  to  the  nationality  of  the  litigants,  and  that 
the  Courts  have  exceeded  their  powers  by  extending  their 
jurisdiction  to  cases  in  which  any  foreign  interest  is  involved. 
The  practical  result  of  this  extension  of  jurisdiction  is  that 
civil  cases  between  natives  and  natives,  which  should  properly 
be  tried  by  the  Native  Courts,  are  now  very  often  decided 
by  the  Mixed  Tribunals.  There  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt 
that  the  wide  interpretation  given  by  the  Mixed  Courts  to 
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Article  IX.,  as  it  now  stands,  has  led  to  some  abuses.  The 
proposal  now  made  by  the  Egyptian  Government  is  brought 
forward  with  the  object  of  rectifying  some  of  these  abuses.' 

Unless  this  proposal  is  accepted  by  the  Powers,  Egypt 
may  possibly  be  compelled  to  exercise  her  right  of  with- 
drawal at  will,  by  denouncing  the  Conventions  establishing 
the  Mixed  Tribunals,  the  sudden  disappearance  of  which 
would  cause  a  serious  dislocation  of  Egyptian  affairs.  '  Acts 
of  sovereignty,*  Lord  Cromer  states,  *  and  all  steps  dictated 
by  political  motives,  were  not  intended  to  come  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Courts.  Neither  were  the  Courts  to  take 
o^nizance  of  any  general  administrative  measure.' 

Moreover,  only  French,  Italian,  and  Arabic  are  at  present 
recognised  by  the  Tribunals.  *The  exclusion  of  English,' 
Lord  Cromer  remarks,  *  acts  detrimentally  to  the  interests 
of  British  and  American  litigants,  and  has  recently  formed 
the  subject  of  very  legitimate  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
English  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Alexandria.'^ 

^  In  his  Report  for  1899,  Lord  Cromer  makes  the  following  comments  : — 

'  It  is  obvious  that  the  only  satisfactory  solution  of  this  question  would  be  to 
place  English  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  French,  Italian,  and  Arabic.  For 
the  present,  at  all  events,  the  adoption  of  this  measure  is  impossible.  It  would 
require  the  unanimous  assent  of  the  Powers,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  that 
asMnt,  which  is  in  all  cases  considerable,  would  in  this  instance  be  materially 
enhanced  from  the  fact  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  Powers  concerned  are  unable 
to  give  their  assent  without  previous  reference  to  their  respective  Parliamentary 
Bodies. 

'  Under  these  circumstances,  the  only  course  left  open  was  to  endeavour  to  find 
some  remedy  for  the  practical  grievances  caused  by  the  present  system.  It  is  not 
probable  that,  in  any  case,  lawyers  would  plead  in  Englbh,  as  all  the  Judges  are 
not  acquainted  with  that  language,  but  considerable  expense  and  delay  is  caused 
to  British  and  American  subjects  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining  legalized  transla- 
tions of  documents  in  the  English  language. 

'  1  placed  myself  in  communication  with  M.  Bellet,  the  President  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  on  this  subject,  and  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
acknowledgments  of  his  ready  willingness  to  do  all  that  lay  within  his  power  to 
remedy  the  evils  of  which  complaint  has  been  made.  The  result  was  the  issue  of 
a  Qrcular,  of  which  I  inclose  a  copy  (Indosure  i),  to  the  Presidents  of  the  various 
Tribunals,  requesting  them  to  dispense  with  translations  whenever  the  adoption 
of  such  a  course  was  possible.  I  am,  moreover,  given  to  understand  that  an 
endeavour  will  be  made  to  appoint  Registrars  (Greffiers)  who  speak  English  to 
the  Courts  where  that  language  is  most  used.'    Lord  Cromer  adds  : 
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Mixed Admiii.  Among  the  principal  Mixed  Administrations  are  (i) 
'the  Railways,  Telegraphs,  and  Port  of  Alexandria,  the 
receipts  from  which  are  paid  over  to  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Caisse^  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  Privileged 
Debt ;  and  (2)  the  estates  of  the  DaYra  Sanieh  and 
the  Domains — properties  formerly  belonging  to  Ismail 
or  the  Khedivial  family — the  receipts  from  which  are  also 
paid  over  to  the  Caisse^  to  cover  the  interest  guaranteed  to 
the  holders  of  these  bonds,  or  mortgagees.  Of  these  groups 
of  financial  obligations,  amalgamated  in  the  Debt  of  Egypt, 
the  first  falls  properly  within  the  functions  of  Government 
to  administer ;  the  second  is  a  cumbersome  and  expensive 
method  of  administration,  which  it  is  the  legitimate  interest 
of  none  to  uphold,  and  which  certainly  is  outside  the 
province  of  any  government  Each  Administration,  which 
could  better  be  controlled  by  a  single  responsible  official, 
is  saddled  with  the  services  of  three  Commissioners — of  a 
Frenchman,  of  an  Englishman,  and  of  an  Egyptian. 
The  Daira  The  DaYra  estates  and  sugar-factories  are  situated  in  Upper 
Egypt.  The  management  of  this  Commission  involved 
heavy  annual  deficits  until  taken  in  hand  by  Mr  Hamilton 
Lang,  who  introduced  a  better  order  of  things.  In  1895, 
owing  to  abnormal  conditions  and  adverse  causes,  the  sur- 
plus of  the  previous  year  was  changed  to  a  deficit ;  but  in 
the  years  1896,  1897,  and  1898,  the  Administration  showed 
a  handsome  surplus,  and  in  1897  and  1898  a  material 
reduction  of  the  Debt,  on  the  economies  resulting  from  con- 
version in  1890.  In  1898  the  estates  were  sold  to  a  group 
of  French,  English  and  Egyptian  capitalists,  forming  a 
Syndicate,  for  the  amount  of  the  outstanding  Debt — 
;f 6,43 1, SCO — on  terms,  advantageous  to  the  Government, 
which  enable  the  Syndicate  to  acquire  and  re-sell  the  estates 
gradually.     After   1905,  when  the  Debt  will  be  redeemed, 

'  I  do  not  say  that  this  solution  is  altogether  satisfactory,  but  it  is  the  best  of 
which,  for  the  present,  the  circumstances  of  the  case  admit' 
N,B, — The  following  clause  has  been  added  for  the  Tribunal  of  Mansura  : — 
*  As  the  majority  of  ships  which  pass  Port  Said  are  English,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  have,  if  possible,  assigned  to  this  town,  a  registrar's  clerk,  a  com- 
missioner or  an  interpreter  who  speaks  English.* 
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the  buyers  will  be  allowed  a  sufficient  period  of  time  in 
which  to  dispose  of  the  remaining  lands.  The  International 
Administration  will  then  cease.  Not  only  the  Grovemment, 
but  also  native  cultivators,  will  benefit  by  this  important 
transaction.  The  estates,  which  at  present  comprise  256,000 
acres  of  good  land,  support  nine  sugar-factories.  There  was 
a  small  surplus  in  1898,  in  spite  of  a  bad  season. 

Less  satisfactory  is  the  Administration  of  the  Domains,  The 
which  the  French  regard  as  a  stronghold  of  Gallic  influence, 
it  being  more  exclusively  under  their  control.  The  original 
amount  of  the  Domains  Loan  was  ;^8,288,ooo,  of  which 
over  one-half  was  paid  off  by  1896.  Subsequent  reductions 
of  the  Debt  have  been  made ;  and  about  one-half  of  the 
estates  were  sold  by  1898:  but  the  Administration  has 
never  shown  a  surplus  over  annual  expenditure.  The 
annual  deficits  have  reached  over  ;^275,ooo,  and  have  never 
fallen  below  ;^3 9,000.  The  outstanding  capital  of  the  Loan 
amounted,  in  1898,  to  ;f  3, 508,800. 

The  estates,  which  are  situated  in  Lower  Egypt,  raise 
cotton,  cotton-seed,  wheat,  and  barley.  Indian  wheat  is 
now  being  cultivated  with  success.  The  estates  cover  an 
area  of  over  200,000  acres,  a  portion  of  which  is  leased  to 
native  cultivators,  the  remainder  being  under  the  direct 
management  of  the  Administration. 

In  regard  both  to  the  Domains  and  the  DaTra  Sanieh 
properties,  it  may  be  noted  that,  the  consent  of  France  to 
the  conversion  in  1890  of  the  Privileged  Debt  was  given 
only  on  condition  that  these  Administrations  should  be  sub- 
ject to  severe  restrictions  in  r^ard  to  the  sales  of  land,  by 
which  the  process  of  redemption  should  be  prolonged  until 

1905. 

The  receipts  from  the  Railways  form  an  important  and  luuway  BoMd 

increasing  item  of  Revenue.     The  working  expenses  involve 

about  forty-five  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts.^     In  1896 

^  In  his  Report  for  1899,  Lord  Cromer  makes  the  following  remarks  in  regard 
to  Egyptian  Railwajrs  : — 

'  The  railways  do  not  merely  suffer  from  those  defects — of  which  divided  re- 
sponsibility is  perhaps  the  most  notable — which  are  common  to  all  systems  of 
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and  1897,  owing  to  the  transport  of  troops  and  matiriely  in 
connection  with  the  Sudan  Campaign,  the  annual  receipts 
amounted  to  ;fi^i,820,970  and  ;£  1,982,883,  respectively, — 
the  highest  on  record.  In  15  years,  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  84  per  cent 
Port  of  The  Port  of  Alexandria  is  another  Mixed  Administration  : 
etc.  but  I  have  referred  to  it,  as  coming  more  properly,  under 
Trade  and  Commerce  (p.  302).  As  r^ards  the  Lighthouse 
Administration,  with  which  it  is  connected.  Lord  Cromer,  in 
his  Report  for   1 899,  remarks :    *  I   regret  to  say  that  the 

international  administration.  They  possess  some  further  defects  which  are 
peculiar  to  themselves.  In  the  first  place,  the  working  expenses  are  fixed,  by 
international  arrangement,  at  45  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts.  This  proportion 
is  low  as  compared  to  railwajrs  in  other  countries.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the 
only  evil.  The  Law  of  Liquidation,  and  the  subsequent  Decrees  which  have 
received  international  sanction,  make  no  adequate  provision  for  capital  expendi- 
ture on  the  railways.  The  proportion  of  the  gross  receipts  which  is  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Railway  Board,  and  which  is  only  just  sufficient  for  working  expenditure 
and  ordinary  maintenance,  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  only  available  fund  from 
which  money  can  be  taken  for  the  purchase  of  fresh  stock,  and,  in  fact,  for  all 
such  expenditure  as,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  either  charged  to  capital 
account  or  exceptionally  charged  to  revenue.  The  natural  result  has  been  that, 
whilst  the  country  has  been  rapidly  progressing,  the  railwajrs,  being  deprived  of 
all  power  of  expansion  by  the  defective  administrative  sjrstem  to  which  they  are 
condemned,  have,  relatively  speaking,  stood  still.  The  commercial  community 
complain  with  great  reason  of  the  delajrs  in  the  transport  of  merchandise.  The 
Government  lose  money  because  they  cannot  provide  the  engines  and  waggons 
required  by  traders.  At  the  same  time,  the  members  of  the  Railway  Board,  and, 
in  fact,  I  think,  every  responsible  authority  in  this  country,  fully  recognize  the 
justice  of  complaints  to  which  they  are  unfortunately  powerless  to  apply  any 
thoroughly  effectual  remedy.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  if  the  hands  of 
the  Egyptian  Government  were  free  in  this  matter,  by  Ux  the  best  course  would 
be  to  borrow  at  once  about  ;£"£ 1, 500,000,  and  thus  place  the  railways  in 
thoroughly  good  working  order.  The  country  would  gain  by  this  expenditure, 
and  the  increased  receipts  would  certainly  &r  more  than  cover  the  additional  in- 
terest charge.  This  mode  of  procedure  being  impossible,  the  only  resource  left  is 
to  fall  back  on  the  General  Reserve  Fund.  A  programme  of  expenditure, 
amounting  in  all  to  ;^£  1,330,000  in  five  years,  has  now  lieen  sketched  out.  .  .  . 
'  Something,  therefore,  is  being  done  towards  applying  a  remedy  to  the  evils 
which  are  the  natural  result  of  the  present  system,  but  so  long  as  that  system  con- 
tinues in  existence  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  expect  that  the  Egyptian  Railway 
Administration  can  be  placed  on  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  footing.  It  was 
strongly  condemned  by  two  highly  competent  authorities,  Colonel  Marindin  and 
Mr  Farrer,  who  reported  on  the  general  question  of  railway  management  in  Egypt 
some  years  ago.' 
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n^otiations  as  regards  the  lighting  of  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Red  Sea  have  so  far  proved  unproductive  of  result.  The 
requisite  funds  are  available.  Indeed,  the  money  set  apart 
for  the  construction  of  the  lights  has  been  invested  and  is 
novir  accumulating  at  compound  interest.  ...  It  is  greatly 
to  be  r^retted  that,  by  reason  of  the  diplomatic  difficulties 
which  beset  this  question,  and  which  arise  from  the  fact 
that  the  spots  where  lighthouses  are  required  are  situated  in 
Turkish  territory,  mariners  should  be  deprived  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  lights.'  ^ 

The  consent  of  the  Caisse  must  be  obtained  by  theg«'«««</«/« 
Government  for  all  measures  involving  financial  operations 
or  expenditure  on  a  large  scale.  No  loan  can  be  raised 
without  its  concurrence,*  nor,  when  obtained,  can  the  money 
be  expended  without  its  sanction  in  regard  to  details.  But, 
in  the  present  flourishing  state  of  Egyptian  finances,  perhaps 
the  nK>st  objectionable  function  of  the  Caisse  is  its  power  to 
limit  Expenditure  by  withholding  its  assent  to  items  which 
the  Government  may  regard  as  *  authorized.'  Unless  such 
consent  can  be  obtained,  the  Grovemment  must  find  the 
money  in  the  best  way  they  can,  or  abandon  the  object  for 
which  it  is  required.  In  any  action  at  law  regarding  a  dis- 
pute of  this  kind,  the  Government  cannot,  unfortunately, 
depend  on  the  Mixed  Tribunals  giving  a  judicial  decision. 

The  position  of  the  Caisse  is,  therefore,  not  unlike  that  of  Rd^rre  Pnads 
a  Parliament :  it  votes  supplies  out  of  its  savings,  by  sanc- 
tioning the  employment  of  monies  of  the  General  Reserve 
Fund,  for  reproductive  public  works  or  for  philanthropic  and 
economical  measures  benefiting  Egypt  In  general  terms, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  Caisse  is  usually  willing  to  pro- 
mote these  ends,  unless  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners 
happen  to  be  tied  by  their  respective  Governments.  Thus, 
over  two  millions  have  from  time  to  time  been  voted  by  the 
Caisse  for  public  ends.     And,  in  the  Budget  for  1 899,  the 

1  The  Porte  has  sioce  arranged  for  the  construction  of  four  lights  in  the  Red  Sea. 

^  The  Government  can,  however,  open  up  with  a  bank  a  current  account  not 
exceeding  one  million  pounds  to  meet  overdrafts  well  within  its  power  to  repay 
out  of  its  own  resources. 
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Caisse  has  consented  to  advance  out  of  the  General  Reserve 
Fund  ;£^E  5  50,000,  to  be  expended  during  the  current  year 
on  reproductive  public  works  and  in  relief  of  other  Extra- 
ordinary Expenditure,  properly  chargeable  to  capital 
account  This  benevolent  action,  commendable  as  it  is,  in 
the  interests  of  the  country,  may,  however,  be  partly  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that,  when  the  Reserve  Fund  exceeds 
two  millions,  the  Sinking  Fund  comes  into  operation,  for 
amortization  of  the  Debt :  and,  as  neither  Egypt  nor  the 
bondholders  require  at  present  to  further  reduce  the 
Debt,  the  money  can  be  spent  more  profitably  on  public 
works.^ 

The  Reserve  Fund  of  the  dtisse^  accruing  from  the  econo- 
mies resulting  from  the  partial  conversion  of  the  Debt  in 
1890,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  inviolate.  It  cannot  be  touched 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  Powers.  These  conversion 
economies  are  invested  in  Egyptian  stocks,  and  are  increased 
at  compound  interest  by  annual  increments  of  about 
^340,000.  On  31st  December  1898,  the  value  of  these 
stocks  was  ;£^E3,2i8,ooo,  showing  an  increase  of  ;£^E45 1,000 
in  the  course  of  the  year. 

'There  can  be  no  doubt,'  says  Lord  Cromer,  in  his 
Report  for  1898,  'that,  had  the  money  from  this  fund  been 
available,  the  Nile  Reservoir  would  have  been  constructed  on 
terms  somewhat  more  advantageous  to  the  Egyptian  Trea- 
sury than  under  the  arrangement  actually  concluded.' 
Indeed,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that,  Egypt  will  have 
to  pay  altogether  over  four  millions  for  about  two  millions 
of  actual  cost,  owing  to  the  terms  of  payment — ^;£^  157,000 
a-year  for  thirty  years,  after  the  completion  of  the  works. 

^  According  to  Mr  Gorst's  Note  on  the  Budget  for  1899  :  '  When  the  accounts 
for  1898  have  been  closed,  and  the  various  payments  into  the  General  Reserve 
Fond  effected,  the  amount  of  the  Fund  will  be  ;f  £4,085,000.  From  this  must 
be  deducted  the  various  advances  already  granted  by  the  Caisse  de  la  Dette  out 
of  the  Reserve  Fund,  amounting  to  ;f  £1,685,000,  and  abo  the  amount  credited 
to  the  affected  revenues  from  the  Reserve  Fund  to  make  up  the  reduction  of  land 
tax  of  ;^E2i6,ooo  in  1898.  The  bahmce  of  the  Fund  at  the  end  of  the  year  will 
therefore  be  ;£'E2, 184,000,'  out  of  which  ;f  £550,000  has  been  voted  for  the  objects 
mentioned. 
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These  apparently  onerous  terms  were,  however,  forced  upon 
the  Government  by  the  attitude  of  France,  whose  support 
could  not  be  relied  on  for  an  undertaking  of  such  magni- 
tude and  obvious  national  importance.  Meantime,  the 
Special  Reserve  Fund  of  the  Caisse  may  be  regarded  as  a 
Sinking  Fund,  which  accumulates  at  compound  interest, 
thereby  enabling  the  Government  to  trench  on  the  General 
Reserve  Fund,  when  their  own  Special  Reserve  Fund  is 
inadequate  to  cover  Extraordinary  Expenditure.  Elsewhere 
I  shall  refer  to  the  expensive  and  objectionable  character  of 
this  Fund. 

The  right  of  Egypt  to  dispose  of  her  own  Surplus  should  Disposal  of 
not,  in  justice,  be  denied  to  her,  under  the  present  stable  "**^ 
conditions  of  government  and  buoyant  finances.  As  Sir 
Alfred  Milner  says,  '  it  would  be  immensely  to  the  advantage 
of  Egypt  to  accept  a  heavy  annual  charge  for  amortization, 
on  condition  of  being  free  to  deal  with  the  rest  of  her 
Revenue  as  she  pleased.'  But  France  has  no  desire  to 
release  Eg^ypt  from  her  leading-strings.  Eg^pt  therefore 
has  to  pay  heavily  for  European  tutelage,  and  in  more  ways 
than  one,  as  will  be  seen  later. 

Enough  has  been  said,  to  illustrate  the  extent  to  which  intoniatioo- 
Internationalism  still  survives  in  the  Nile  Valley. 

As  regards  duplication  of  offices,  apart  from  those  posts 
that  are  obviously  ornamental  or  political,  the  objection  is 
not  so  great  as  it  might  appear  to  be.  Side  by  side  with  an 
Oriental  Government,  European  coadjutors  are  required  to 
give  effect  to  Western  reforms.  In  many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
Departments,  they  each  have  their  separate  duties :  so  that 
their  nationality  does  not  count,  save  in  so  far  as  they 
may  utilize  their  position  for  exerting  political  influence. 

Far  more  serious  are  the  abuses  of  the  Mixed  Courts  and 
the  exactions  of  the  Caisse.  These  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  an  honest  attempt  to  make  Egypt  'stand  alone,' 
because  they  cripple  her  very  seriously,  as  events  have 
proved,  without  effecting  the  object  designed.  The  half- 
million  required  for  military  expenditure  in  the  Sudan  was 
paid    back    from   funds    at  the    disposal  of  the   Egyptian 
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Government,  and  was  partly  covered  by  their  share  of  the 
surplus,  Great  Britain  advancing  the  remainder.^ 

One  might  quote  numerous  instances  of  the  absurdities 
arising  from  Internationalism.  I  shall  content  myself  with 
two. 
innstnitioiis  During  the  first  winter  I  spent  in  Egypt  (1896-97),  the 
Irrigation  Department  received  a  grant  of  ;^£2  50,000,  which 
was  given  by  the  Government  on  condition  that  the  money 
should  be  spent  within  the  year.  Therefore,  the  most 
economical  outlay  could  not  be  made,  in  view  of  the  un- 
certain future.  This  is  an  example  of  the  politics  of 
Accounts :  the  object  of  the  Government  was  to  prevent 
the  Caisse  getting  its  double  share  of  any  surplus. 

The  evils  of  Internationalism  are  still  better  illustrated  in 
the  Quarantine  Board,  on  which  sixteen  Powers  have  their 
representatives.  Although  fully  competent  men,  these  dele- 
gates would  appear  to  vote  from  political  and  personal 
motives  alone.  As  every  measure  requires  to  be  passed  by 
a  majority,  it  is  said  that  one  delegate  arranges  with  another 
how  he  shall  vote,  in  exchange  for  reciprocal  support  on 
another  occasion.  Majorities  by  personal  influence  are 
rather  dangerous  expedients  for  arranging  quarantine :  but, 
happily,  there  is  an  emergency  committee  of  three.* 

^  I  know  for  a  fact,  that  the  French  Government  offered  to  settle  this  case 
amicably,  out  of  court :  bat,  being  confident  of  the  justice  of  our  cause,  we  re- 
fused. The  result  was  surprising  to  all :  and  no  wonder.  The  question  was 
decided  on  political  grounds  alone.  The  English  Judge  was  not  on  the  panel 
before  which  the  Appeal  was  laid.  The  Austrian,  the  Italian,  and  the  German 
Judges  were  in  our  favour.  The  Greek  Judge  accepted  a  bribe— or  so  it 
is  said — and  went  against  the  instructions  of  his  Government.  The  French 
Government  were,  however,  far  from  pleased  at  the  result  of  their  obstruction : 
since  they  had  hoped  to  make  use  of  the  refundment  of  the  half-million,  in  the 
way  that  Russia  holds  the  war-indemnity  over  the  head  of  Turkey,  as  a  lever  for 
political  influence.  Moreover,  the  vested  interests  of  Great  Britain  were  naturally 
increased  by  her  financial  aid  to  Egypt. 

'  I  heard  some  amazing  stories  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  Egyptian  officials 
under  the  Quarantine  Board.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  English  member  of  the 
Board,  who  also  was  the  President,  visited  Kosseir,  he  asked  the  Egyptian  super- 
intendent at  that  place,  if  he  kept  books  ?  Oh  yes  I  the  books  were  kept — in 
Arabic — and  duly  shown.  Did  the  Superintendent  inspect  them  ?  Certainly : 
monthly — but  he  could  not  read  Arabic  !  On  another  occasion,  the  same  official 
inspected  the  important  disinfecting-station  near  Alexandria.    He  admired  all  the 
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Sir  Alfred  Milner  justly  stigmatizes  the  effects  of  Inter-  BiHisofi^- 
nationalism  in  the  following  vivid  passage  on  the  situation : 
*  Wherever  you  turn  there  is  some  obstruction  in  your  path. 
Do  you  want  to  clear  out  a  cesspool,  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
noxious  drugs,  to  suppress  a  seditious  or  immoral  print — 
)^u  are  pulled  up  by  the  Capitulations.  Do  you  want  to 
carry  out  some  big  work  of  public  utility — to  dig  a  main 
canal,  or  to  drain  a  city — you  are  pulled  up  by  the  Law  of 
Liquidation.  You  cannot  borrow  without  the  consent  of 
Turkey ;  you  cannot  draw  upon  the  Reserve  Fund  without 
the  consent  of  the  Caisse ;  you  cannot  exceed  the  Limit  of 
Expenditure  without  the  consent  of  the  Powers.  Do  you, 
impeded  and  hampered  on  every  side,  finally  lose  patience 
and  break  through,  for  however  good  an  object,  the  finest 
mesh  of  the  net  which  binds  you,  or  lay  a  finger  on  even 
the  most  trivial  European  privil^e — ^you  have  a  Consul- 
General  down  upon  you  at  once.  Nay,  more,  you  may  have 
the  British  Government  down  upon  you,  because  your  action 
may  have  brought  upon  its  head  the  remonstrances  of  a 
foreign  ambassador,  and  you  may  be  spoiling  some  big  hand 
in  the  general  game  of  foreign  politics  by  your  tiresome  little 
Egyptian  difficulty.  And  all  the  while  the  foreign  papers  in 
Egypt  are  howling  at  you  for  not  suppressing  nuisances  which 
foreign  privilege  does  not  allow  you  to  touch,  and  for  not 
devoting  to  further  improvements  money  which  international 
conventions  do  not  allow  you  to  spend.  And  all  the  while 
the  natives  are  grumbling,  and  with  far  more  reason,  because 
they  are  not  protected  against  foreign  encroachment,  and  be- 
cause their  money  is  not  set  free  to  be  spent  upon  the  objects 
which  they  have  at  heart.  And  their  complaints  are  naturally 
directed  against  their  English  guides.'  ^ 

Bad  as  it  is,  and  vexatious  as  it  must  be  to  a  zealous 
official.  Internationalism  is,  however,  a  mere  bagatelle  as 
compared    with    the    studious,    the    persistent,    the    almost 

wonderful  apparatus,  which  seemed  perfect ;  but,  on  telling  the  superintendent  to 
set  it  in  motion,  he  learnt  that  it  had  not  been  connected  with  the  main :  and 
there  was  no  water  ! 

*  *  England  in  Egypt,*  pages  73.74. 
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diabolic,  opposition  of  France.  No  one  who  has  lived  in 
the  country,  and  studied  the  political  situation  there,  can 
speak  in  wholly  temperate  lang^uage  of  the  obstruction  of 
France  to  the  regeneration  of  Egypt  In  the  next  sub- 
section, I  shall  endeavour  to  treat  the  subject  with  the 
respect  it  deserves :  since,  of  all  International  fetters,  this 
— futile  though  it  be — is  the  most  intolerable,  the  most 
exasperating. 

(c)  The  Opposition  of  France 

Ba9o«4ofUie  It  has  been  said,  that  the  duty  of  the  Opposition  in  our 
own  Parliament  is  to  oppose.  This  also  is  conceived  to  be 
the  whole  duty  of  France  in  Egypt,  as  interpreted  by  the 
London  Convention  :  but  with  a  difference.  France  opposes 
everything — not  because  any  given  measure,  any  proposed 
step,  may  or  may  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  Egypt,  without 
imperilling  the  interests  of  the  bondholders,  but  because  the 
measure  or  the  proposal — whatever  it  may  be — emanates 
from  a  Government  in  which  she  has  no  responsible  share. 
Her  frankly  avowed  intention  is  to  do  nothing  to  help  us : 
or,  in  effect,  to  do  nothing  that  shall  advance  the  interests  of 
good  government  which  Great  Britain  is  pledged  to  promote. 
From  this  nan  possumus  attitude  arises  the  inconsistency  of 
French  politicians,  who,  while  constantly  calling  upon  us  to 
evacuate  the  country,  refuse  to  aid  us  in  training  Egypt  to 
'  stand  alone.'  If  any  such  reproach  be  made  against  them, 
it  is  met  with  the  excuse  that,  although  Egypt  stands  in 
peculiar  need  of  European  tutelage,  France  is  not  bound  to 
recognise,  far  less  endorse,  the  existing  situation,  amounting 
to  an  Anglo- Egyptian  Condominium.  Therefore,  like  a  jealous 
woman,  she  would  rather  injure  her  own  interests  than  re- 
nounce the  quarrel  with  her  supplanter.  She  demands  a 
disinterested  policy  on  our  part,  whilst  herself  following  a 
most  selfish  and  immoral  policy  of  sheer  obstruction. 

Circumstances,  rather  than  any  preconceived  and  de- 
liberate policy,  have  placed  Great  Britain  in  a  dominant  and 
responsible  position  in  Egypt  France,  if  she  had  any 
designs  on  the  integrity  and  independence  of  Egypt,  missed 
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the  opportunity  to  consolidate  her  own  interests  by  refusing 
to  share  in  the  liberation  of  the  country  from  the  Aribists, 
whose  rule,  had  it  been  established,  would  have  turned  Egypt 
into  a  Turkish  province. 

Great  Britain,  with  the  tacit  consent  of  Europe,  restored 
the  authority  of  the  Khedive.  Had  she  then  been  disposed 
to  claim  the  droits  de  conquSte^  none  but  France,  probably, 
would  have  restrained  her.  Having  evolved  method  out 
of  chaos,  she  turned  her  attention  to  *  the  creation  of  an 
order  of  things  that  possessed  the  elements  of  stability,'  at 
the  same  time  voluntarily  making  a  self-denying  ordinance. 
In  fulfilment  of  this  pledge,  she  entered  into  a  Treaty  with 
the  Sultan,  offering  to  withdraw  her  Army  of  Occupation  in 
three  years'  time,  under  favourable  conditions,  but  providing 
for  the  right  of  re-entry  in  case  the  stability  of  the  Khedivial 
Grovemment,  for  which  she  had  made  herself  responsible  to 
Europe,  were  again  threatened  by  internal  revolt  Owing 
to  this  clause,  France  opposed  the  Treaty,  which  was  never 
ratified.  Consequently,  Great  Britain  was  compelled  to 
create  permanent  guarantees  in  Egypt  itself 

To  effect  this  object,  time  is  required.  It  is  a  task  far 
greater  than  could  possibly  have  been  conceived  when  Great 
Britain  undertook  it,  and  pledged  her  ultimate  retirement 
At  that  period,  even  the  elements  of  the  problem  were  not 
sufficiently  understood.  Financial  bankruptcy  and  political 
chaos  obscured  every  issue.  Merely  to  put  Egypt  on  her 
feet  again,  so  as  to  enable  her  to  discharge  her  financial 
liabilities  to  Europe,  seemed  to  us  the  be-all  and  end-all  of 
Diplomacy.  Finance  lay  at  the  root  of  all  her  troubles,  and 
afforded  a  pretext  for  European  intervention  in  the  Adminis- 
tration. Thus,  the  Catsse  de  la  Dette  gradually  became  an 
imperium  in  imperio. 

But  when  English  'administrators  settled  down  to  their 
task,  and  discovered  the  marvellous  resources  of  Egypt, 
they,  in  their  passion  for  thoroughness,  were  led  more 
and  more  into  comprehensive  reforms,  in  order  to  develop 
those  resources  to  the  utmost  Thus,  a  standard  of  per- 
fection has  been  raised,  as  a  natural  evolution  of  the  reform- 
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ing  zeal  of  capable  administrators,  which  it  will  take  a  long 
time  to  reach,  even  if  ever  it  can  be  reached  by  an  Oriental 
country.  Resistance  has  only  had  the  effect  observable  in 
all  organic  growth :  it  has  increased  the  power  of  thrust 
Thus,  French  opposition  to  measures  that  strengthened  the 
British  hold  on  Egypt  has  been  overcome  by  methods  which 
very  naturally  have  increased  that  hold.  One  cannot  set 
artificial  limits  to  the  development  of  social  institutions. 
Economical  laws  break  down  such  flimsy  barriers.  More- 
over, our  diplomacy  is  not  clever  enough  to  devise  any 
scheme  of  automatic  aggrandizement  in  Egypt :  we  have 
simply  drifted  into  our  present  position  on  the  current  of 
events. 

France,  however,  discredits  our  bona  fides.  She  overlooks 
the  fact,  that  it  is  obviously  to  our  interest  to  create  an 
independent  Egypt,  capable  of  maintaining  and  defending 
her  political  and  territorial  integrity,  rather  than  to  accept 
the  enormous  responsibility  of  an  open  Protectorate.  Or,  at 
least,  she  wishes  to  share  in  the  European  influence  exercised 
over  Egypt.  She  is  deeply  intrenched  in  the  country :  but, 
whilst  claiming  to  exercise  a  benevolent  interest  in  its 
welfare,  she,  now  that  the  position  of  the  bondholders  is 
absolutely  secure,  uses  her  influence  almost  exclusively  for 
political  ends.  She  poses  as  the  champion  of  International 
rights,  which  Great  Britain,  who  properly  is  invested  with 
that  r61e,  has  always  respected  up  to  the  present ;  and  she 
resists  many  measures  of  reform,  both  financial  and  legisla- 
tive, that  would  unquestionably  benefit  Egypt,  simply  because 
she  herself  would  not  share,  equally  with  the  Tutelary 
Power,  in  giving  effect  to  such  measures.  In  a  word,  she 
refuses  to  help  Great  Britain's  work  in  Egypt  until  her 
Majesty's  Government  give  fresh  pledges  of  evacuation  within 
a  reasonable  time :  and,  in  her  opinion,  such  pledges  were 
best  given,  not  in  words,  but  by  the  introduction  of  a  tran- 
sitional form  of  administration,  in  which  other  European 
Powers  (and  especially  France)  were  more  adequately  repre- 
sented— a  government  that  should  provide  for  the  automatic 
withdrawal  of  foreign  control  and  supervision. 
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Now,  that  precisely  is  what  her  Majesty's  Grovemment, 
according  to  Ministerial  statements,  is  attempting  to  accom- 
plish. It  is  therefore  impossible  to  reconcile  the  assurances 
of  Great  Britain  with  the  contentions  of  France,  because  of 
the  hopeless  divergence  of  view.  The  Protectoral  Power, 
being  alone  responsible  to  Europe  for  the  r^eneration  of 
Kgypty  must  be  left  to  fulfil  this  task,  in  accordance  with  her 
own  ideas,  until  the  tacit  mandate  is  repudiated  or  with- 
drawn. This  mandate,  though  irr^^larly  acquired,  possesses 
all  the  force  of  legitimacy  through  the  continued  acquies- 
cence of  the  Powers,  apart  from  France  and  her  ally,  in  the 
political  situation. 

The  position  therefore  resolves  itself  into  a  rivalry  between 
France  and  Great  Britain  for  domination  over  Egypt  Great 
Britain  has  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  and, 
through  good  and  evil  report,  has  honestly  striven  to  follow 
a  disinterested  policy,  which  circumstances  now  deny  her : 
since,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  in  the  earlier 
sections  of  this  book,  the  law  of  empire  binds  her  inseparably 
to  Elgypt  France  has  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
financial  stability  and  economical  prosperity  of  the  country, 
in  which,  without  incurring  any  risk  or  responsibility,  she 
so  laigely  shares  ;  and  she  would  have  no  reason  to  complain 
if  Great  Britain  imitated  French  policy  in  Tunis. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  Eg^ypt  herself  suffers  by  this  rivalry; 
and  has  had  to  pay  bakhshish  all  round — particularly  to 
France — in  order  to  secure  immunity  from  foreign  inter- 
vention. Thus,  reforms  are  delayed,  and  Egyptian  interests 
are  sacrificed  to  European  cupidity  and  aggrandizement 
In  principle,  it  cannot,  for  instance,  be  denied  that  Egypt 
would  benefit  by  the  introduction  of  three  reforms:  (i)  the 
increase  of  her  *  Authorized  Expenditure,'  in  conformity  with 
the  growing  needs  of  the  country,  (2)  further  economies  and 
conversions  of  the  Debt,  and  (3)  the  application  of  monies 
now  locked  up  in  the  Reserve  Fund  of  the  Caisse  to  repro- 
ductive public  works  and  the  lightening  of  taxation.  It  is 
true,  that  the  Caisse  has  granted  considerable  sums  for  public 
works  and  the  relief  of  financial  burdens :  but  an  enormous 
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balance  remains  that  might  with  advantage  be  invested  in 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  Egypt  rather  than 
hoarded  for  the  extinction  of  the  Debt  The  Debt  of 
Egypt,  like  our  National  Debt,  is  a  good  investment  for 
foreigners  and  natives  alike :  and  it  is  absolutely  secure 
under  the  existing  regime.  But  to  borrow  at  high  interest, 
whilst  holding  an  unprofitable  Reserve  Fund,  in  order  to 
provide  means  for  essential  public  works,  is  not  good  finance. 
France,  by  provoking  such  an  issue,  does  a  disservice  to 
Egypt  which  goes  far  to  destroy  her  political  influence  and 
her  popularity  in  the  country,  whilst  at  the  same  time  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  Reservoir  scheme  and,  indirectly,  of  the  Sudan 
Campaign)  merely  rivetting  the  bonds  of  the  Protectoral 
Power. 

No  French  apologist  can  justify,  on  financial  grounds 
alone,  the  obstruction  to  the  three  reforms  alluded  to.  Egypt 
thus  pays,  and  pays  heavily,  for  the  promotion  of  French 
political  interests.  This  being  so,  how  can  she  regard  France 
as  her  friend,  and  admit  her  to  a  share  in  her  government  ? 
France,  according  to  her  foreign  critics,  has  never  shown  the 
least  regard  for  the  welfare  of  Egypt :  she  has  always  pur- 
sued a  selfish  and  rapacious  policy  in  that  country,  which, 
since  1882,  has  become  a  public  scandal.^  If  France  were 
willing,  none  of  the  other  Powers,  it  is  freely  admitted,  would 
object  to  Egypt  applying  a  portion  of  her  accumulated 
savings  to  more  profitable  ends  than  the  amortization  of  the 
Debt,  which,  as  time  goes  on,  tends  to  defeat  its  own  object. 

It  amounts  to  this :  that  the  financial  freedom  of  Egypt 
means  her  political  independence  of  Europe,  and  therefore 
the  elimination  of  reasons  for  interference  between  Egypt 
and  the  Protectoral  Power.  So  long  as  those  relations  are 
not  clearly  defined,  and  designed  to  be  of  a  temporary 
character,  France  and  her  ally,  or  allies,  will  do  their  utmost 
to  obstruct,  so  far  as  they  decently  can,  the  organic  develop- 
ment of  the  Anglo- Egyptian   Administration.     But,  unless 

^  The  persistent  opposition  of  France  to  the  abolition  of  the  corvie^  no  less  than 
her  opposition  to  the  application  of  the  Conversion  economies  in  1890  to  the  relief 
of  '  Authorized  Expenditure,'  are  cases  in  point. 
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Egypt  achieves  her  political  independence,  how  can  the  sup- 
port of  the  Tutelary  Power  be  withdrawn  ? 

Thus,  the  policy  of  France  in  Egypt  defeats  its  own 
ends  by  prolonging  the  British  Occupation  ;  and  every  year 
that  a  solution  of  the  Problem  is  postponed,  British  influence 
must  necessarily  increase.  Large  vested  interests  are  grow- 
ing up,  as  the  natural  outcome  of  the  situation :  and  the 
larger  these  become,  the  less  likely  will  the  British  Grovem- 
ment  be  inclined  to  abandon  them.  Recent  events,  too, 
have  proved  how  impossible  it  is  to  set  a  limit  to  expansion 
or  to  cripple  the  action  of  Egypt's  natural  protector.  More- 
over, the  ubiquitous  policy  of  Germany  in  the  Near  East 
and  the  Far  East,  and  her  infant  Colonial  development, 
prognosticate  an  increased  activity  in  Egypt,  which  would 
complicate  the  situation — especially  for  France. 

Cannot  a  modus  vivendi  be  found,  which,  by  mutual  con- 
cession, shall  provide  for  the  welfare  of  Egypt  and  the  due 
protection  of  International  rights  ?  The  Single  Control  has 
proved  to  be  the  best  for  Egypt :  and  therefore  it  should  be 
maintained,  under  guarantees  to  the  Powers.  Egypt  cannot 
yet  *  stand  alone.'  When  Europe  shows  her  confidence  in 
Egypt  being  able  to  govern  herself,  by  abolishing  the  Capitu- 
lations and  Mixed  Tribunals,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  with- 
draw British  support  and  supervision,  and  to  seek  for  other 
guarantees  of  a  permanent  character. 

This  expose  of  the  situation  is  the  fairest  I  can  ofler.  But, 
since  most  questions  have  two  sides,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
reproduce  the  French  case,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain  it,  from  conversations  with  their  accredited  repre- 
sentatives. 

France  has  both  a  moral  and  a  material  interest  in  the  The  Cam  for 
destiny  of  Egypt  It  was  France,  I  am  told,  who  helped 
her  to  independence  from  Turkish  rule,  during  Mohammed 
Ali's  struggle,  when  all  other  European  Powers  refused 
their  aid.  French  savants  opened  the  portals  into  Modem 
Egypt  Frenchmen  introduced  the  germs  of  European 
civilization,  and  laid  the  basis  of  educational  and  other 
institutions.     French  engineers  built  the  Suez  Canal  and  the 
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Barrage.  It  was  chiefly  French  capital,  too,  that  enabled  M. 
de  Lesseps  to  inaugurate  his  great  work,  which,  even  to  this 
day,  remains  French  in  its  administration,  though  other  and 
higher  material  interests  are  represented  on  the  Board  of 
Directors.  France  also  holds  fully  a  half-share  in  the  Debt 
of  Egypt  Finally,  as  the  leading  Mediterranean  Power, 
having  Colonial  interests  in  the  Far  East,  the  independence  or 
the  'neutralization'  of  Egypt  is  of  essential  importance  to  her. 

The  French  colony  in  Egypt  is  numerous  ;  and  it  includes 
many  high  oflicials  in  the  Khedivial  Service.  The  question 
of  Egypt,  which  is  the  only  vital  one  between  France  and 
Great  Britain,  has  given  rise  to  r^rettable  Diplomatic  inci- 
dents in  all  parts  of  the  world.  A  French  correspondent, 
holding  a  high  position  under  the  Khedivial  Grovemment, 
writes  to  me :  *  Vous  dites  qu'il  faut  suivre  en  Egypte  une 
politique  disint6ress6e.  C'est  absolument  mon  avis.  Si  cette 
v^rit6  dtait  acceptde  en  Angleterre  comme  elle  Test  en 
France,  nous  serious  tous  d'accord  et  il  n'y  aurait  plus  de 
question  d'Egypte.' 

The  policy  of  France  in  Egypt  is,  I  am  assured,  not  one 
of  sheer  obstruction,  as  is  proved  by  the  many  votes  she  has 
given  in  the  disposal  of  the  Greneral  Reserve  Fund  for  public 
works  and  philanthropic  objects.  When  demands  such  as 
these  are  made,  France  necessarily  discriminates  between 
grants  of  money  required  for  purely  Egyptian  objects  and 
those  which,  under  the  circumstances,  would  be  devoted  to 
strengthening,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  hold  of  Great  Britain 
on  Egypt 

France  maintains  that  our  administration  operates  towards 
that  end,  and  wittingly.  More  and  more  Englishmen  are 
placed  in  positions  of  trust ;  but,  in  particular,  the  influence 
exercised  by  those  in  the  highest  posts  is  becoming  more 
and  more  exclusive  :  so  that  the  initiative  has  now  passed 
entirely  into  British  hands.  In  a  word,  the  Administration, 
in  its  directoral  elements,  is  purely  English :  International 
interests  are  not  fairly  represented. 

Our  standard  of  efficiency  is  unnecessarily  high  for  the 
needs  of  the  country  or  for  the  service  of  the  Debt ;  and  it 
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is  designedly  raised,  so  that  it  shall  become  impossible  for 
Egypt,  or  for  any  Oriental  country  like  Egypt,  to  attain  to 
it  :  thus  providing  an  excuse  for  our  continued  Occupation 
and  openings  for  our  *  younger  sons.*  The  English  take 
bakhshish  like  other  mortals ;  nor  is  official  corruption  and 
nepotism  unknown  to  them. 

In  principle  it  is  fair  to  admit,  that  the  financial  situation 
would  be  lightened,  and  Egypt  herself  would  benefit,  by 
reforms  such  as  ( i )  the  adequate  increase  of  *  Authorized 
Expenditure,'  (2)  still  further  conversions  and  economies  of 
the  Debt,  and  (3)  the  application  of  the  Reserve  Fund  of 
the  Caisse  to  reproductive  public  works  and  the  reduction  of 
taxation — particularly  of  the  land  tax.  But  France  refuses 
to  allow  a  free  hand  to  the  Eg^yptian  Government  so  long 
as  the  latter  depends  exclusively  for  its  support  on  the 
British  Grovemment 

France  maintains,  that  it  would  be  quite  possible,  in  the 
administration  of  the  country,  to  devise  methods  by  which 
our  support  could  be  gradually  withdrawn,  in  conformity 
with  the  interests  of  other  nations :  that  a  transitional 
government,  in  which  all  should  share,  might,  in  fact, 
replace  the  present  Anglo-Egyptian  Administration.  France 
will  do  nothing  to  aid  us,  so  long  as  we  refuse  to  give  some 
guarantee  of  evacuation  within  a  reasonable  period.  She 
takes  her  stand  on  the  International  position  ;  and  accuses 
us  of  having  been  false  to  our  self-denying  ordinance,  in 
spirit  as  well  as  in  the  letter:  (i)  by  not  respecting  the  rights 
of  other  nations,  (2)  by  not  admitting  them  to  a  share  in  the 
Executive  power,  and  (3)  by  trying  to  make  the  Adminis- 
tration depend  exclusively  on  the  British  Control.  France,  in 
short,  claims  to  be  put  on  the  same  footing  in  Egypt  as  the 
Protectoral  Power  :  but,  failing  that,  she  would  not  be  averse 
to  a  return  to  International  Control. 

This  constitutes,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  the  Apologia 
of  France.  It  is  unnecessary,  in  view  of  what  has  already 
been  said,  that  I  should  meet  these  contentions  point  by 
point.  But  one  or  two  closing  remarks  may  be  added  to 
the  discussion. 

M 
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Thccaaefor  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  this  immaculate  attitude  on 
the  part  of  France  with  the  following  notable  cases  of  French 
ill-will  and  obstruction  : — ( I )  Opposition  to  the  Drummond- 
Wolff  Convention  ;  (2)  opposition  to  the  Conversion 
economies  in  1890;  (3)  action  in  regard  to  the  Domains 
and  DaYra  Loans ;  (4)  opposition  to  the  creation  of  the 
Mixed  Tribunals ;  (5)  obstruction  to  the  equitable  taxation 
of  foreigners ;  (6)  opposition  to  the  reduction  of  the  land 
tax  ;  (7)  opposition  to  the  abolition  of  the  corv/e ;  (8)  un- 
fulfilled promises  regarding  a  proposed  Press  law ;  (9)  main- 
taining a  separate  Post  Office ;  and  (10)  refusing  to  make  a 
Commercial  Treaty  with  Egypt  Of  her  constant  intrigues, 
of  her  subventions  to  a  scurrilous  Press,  I  say  nothing. 
Such  action  may  be  inspired  by  the  French  colony  in 
Egypt  alone.^  And,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  obstruc- 
tion of  France  is  futile.  It  only  makes  us  do  things  in 
roundabout  or  secret  ways,  which  are  wholly  un-English  : 
and  it  gives  the  local  officials  a  lot  of  bother.  That  is  all. 
France  recognizes  this  fact ;  and  French  capital  attests  it, 
by  its  confidence  in  the  status  quo. 

The  points  in  contention  between  the  two  countries  which, 
in  my  opinion,  never  can  be  reconciled,  are :  that  the  Powers 
could  not  agree  (i)  as  to  the  amount  of  supervision  necessary 
—quite  apart  from  their  relative  share  in  it,  and  (2)  regard- 
ing the  extent  to  which  control  should  be  exercised,  in  order 
that  Egypt  may  learn  to  govern  herself — and  govern  suffi- 
ciently well,  so  as  to  meet  her  financial  liabilities.  Only  one- 
man  rule  can  solve  such  difficulties. 

I  certainly  believe  that  our  standard  is  too  high,  and  in- 
deed impossible,  for  Egypt  But  if  you  fix  a  lower  one,  the 
progress  of  the  country  will  be  slower :  and  slower  develop- 
ment means  smaller  profits.     Perhaps,  too,  the  country  is 

^  There  are  two  so-called  deputes  de  la  nation  in  Egypt,  with  aboat  a  dozen 
active  followers,  who  keep  ap  the  agitation  against  the  British  Occupation.  The 
French  higher  officials  maintain,  that  these  Chauvinists  exercise  qierely  a  personal 
influence  on  the  French  Government,  which  does  not  listen  to  their  tirades  against 
French  officials  in  Egypt  who  display  'Anglophile  tendencies.'  They,  however, 
may  influence  the  Press.  Formerly,  in  Eastern  countries,  deputis  de  la  nation 
were  officially  appointed.     Nowada]rs,  the  office  is  purely  decorative  and  sociaL 
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being  exploited,  on  the  principle  of  a  Limited  Liability 
Company,  in  order  to  develop  its  resources  to  the  utmost,  in 
terms  of  Pounds  Egyptian,  rather  than  to  alleviate  and  to 
improve  the  position  and  the  prospects  of  the  native  popula- 
tion alone.  But  who  is  to  fix  the  standard?  And  who 
shall  determine  \Ai^ juste-milieu  of  Administrative  efficiency? 
There  can  be  no  agreement  on  such  points,  between  France 
and  Great  Britain :  and  attempts  to  solve  the  problem 
would  only  re-introduce  the  evils  of  Internationalism. 

The  French  constantly  reproach  us,  by  asserting  that  we 
have  not  kept  faith  with  Europe.  But  Europe  does  not 
protest  On  the  contrary,  the  European  Powers  have 
consistently  supported  our  principal  measures  of  reform — 
even  Russia,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  refusing  to  follow 
blindly  in  the  path  of  French  obstruction. 

Finally,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  French,  or  how 
much  English,  capital  is  invested  in  the  country.  France 
and  England  share  about  equally  in  the  Debt  of  Egypt 
But,  as  r^ards  the  moral  debt,  there  can  be  no  comparison. 
France  has  never  been  the  true  friend  of  Egypt :  she  has 
always  blackmailed  the  country  :  and,  since  1882,  her  conduct 
has  been  unworthy  of  the  traditions  of  a  great  l^ower, — in 
particular,  of  one  who  poses  as  the  protector  of  liberal  insti- 
tutions and  as  the  pioneer  of  European  civilization. 

But  if  French  Nationalist  methods  in  Egypt  are  abomin- 
able, this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  French  high  officials,  who, 
in  their  private  life  and  intercourse,  are  worthy  representa- 
tives of  the  great  Republic.  Of  one  in  particular,  and  that 
the  most  influential  member  of  the  group,  I  may  say,  that  I 
have  rarely  met  a  more  cultured  or  liberal-minded  man. 
But  neither  he  nor  they  can  control  the  hot  politicians  of 
the  Boulevards  or  influence  the  Chauvinist  ministers  at 
the  Quai  d'Orsay.  According  to  those  leaders  of  French 
opinion  and  policy,  perfidious  Albion  is  seen  at  her  worst  in 
Egypt :  but  impartial  critics  state,  we  are  there  seen  at  our 
very  best.     Let  the  facts  speak  for  themselves ! 

Si  monumentum  quceriSy  circumspice. 
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i  THE  MACHINERY  OF  GOVERNMENT 

{a)  Sources  of  Administrative  Authority 

SUFFICIENT  has  been  said,  to  illustrate  the  tripartite  Brftuh 
character  of  the  Egyptian  Government.  Powers  of 
veto  and  of  initiative  in  legislation  are  vested  in  the 
Khedive,  in  the  International  Commission  of  the  Public 
Debt,  and  in  the  British  Minister  and  Advisers :  but  these 
powers  vary  in  extent  and  degree.  In  effect,  all  are  over- 
ruled by  the  authority  with  which  the  British  Minister  has, 
through  the  force  of  circumstances,  become  invested,  on 
behalf  of  the  Tutelary  Power.  Not  to  mention  minor 
distinctions,  the  practical  prerogatives  of  the  British  Repre- 
sentative are  sufficiently  indicated  in  Lord  Granville's  his- 
torical despatch  of  4th  January,  1884,  in  which  these  words 
occur :  *  It  should  be  made  clear  to  the  Egyptian  Ministers 
and  Governors  of  Provinces  that  the  responsibility  which 
rests  for  the  time  on  England  obliges  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  insist  on  the  adoption  of  the  policy  which  they 
recommend,  and  that  it  will  be  necessary  that  those 
Ministers  and  Governors  who  do  not  follow  this  course 
should  cease  to  hold  their  offices.' 

The  centralized  position  of  the  British  Minister  in  the 
Government  of  Egypt,  the  sources  from  which  he  derives 
his  authority,  and  the  checks  on  his  liberty  of  action,  may 
best  be  seen  in  the  Table  overpage. 

The  Government  of  Egypt  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  KhtdMai 
conducted    by   the   Tutelary    Power,   in   the  name  of  the    ""*^ 
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Khedive,^    whose  veto  cannot    be   exercised    if    it   should 
conflict  with  the  advice  of  the  British  Representative. 

Decrees  are  prepared  by  the  various  Ministries,  and  are  LMddi^ 
sent  up  to  the  Council  of  Ministers  for  endorsement     They 
are  then  signed  by  the  Khedive  :  and  become  law.     Legisla- 
tive Authority  therefore  reposes  in  the  Council  of  Ministers 
and  the  Khedive. 

The  Council  of  Ministers  is  composed  of  six  Ministers  of  Cowidiar 
State,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Prime  Minister.  The 
British  Financial  Adviser,  or  his  delegate,  has  an  ex  officio 
right  to  attend  Meetings  of  the  Council  of  Ministers :  and 
he  can  veto  any  measure  involving  financial  change  or 
expenditure,  without  necessarily  assigning  a  reason. 

Relations  with  the  Ottoman  Special  Commissioner,  repre- 
senting the  Suzerainty  of  Turkey,  are  maintained  through 
the  Prime  Minister,  who  also  is  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

{V)  Representative  Institutions 

The  Organic  Law  of  ist  May  1883  '  provides  for  Repre-  Popidw 
sentative  Institutions :  but,  under  their  restricted  functions, 
which  it  defines,  amendments  or  resolutions  are  not  binding 
on  the  Egyptian  Government.  The  mandate  of  government 
is  not  derived  from  the  Voice  of  the  People.  There  is  no 
Public  Opinion  in  Egypt. 

Local  self-government,  or  the  germs  of  it,  is  enjoyed  by 
the  Municipalities,  or   '  Local     Commissions,' '   created    in 

'  The  Civil  and  Military  Households  of  the  Khedive  are  on  a  modest  basis. 
These,  together  with  the  allowances  made  to  the  Khedivial  Family,  draw  an 
annual  grant  amounting  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  pounds,  Egyptian.  The 
Khedive  has  a  mounted  bodyguard  of  sixty  men.  In  the  Winter,  his  Highness 
resides  in  or  near  Cairo  ;  in  the  Summer,  the  Court  and  the  principal  Ministers 
adjourn  to  Alexandria.  Turkish  is  the  language  of  the  Court,  and  is  also  spoken, 
almost  exclusively,  in  the  highest  Egyptian  families. 

'  See  Appendix  IV. 

'The  first  nine  Municipalities  were  organised  in  1893;  ^^  Alexandria  and 
Mansura  alone  deserve  that  title,  the  remainder  being,  properly  speaking,  Town 
Councils.  In  October,  1898,  the  Government  created  a  new  type  of  municipality  at 
Mansura,  the  budget  of  which  is  increased  by  the  imposition  of  optional  taxes  upon 
imports  and  exports :  but  the  Capitulations  stand  in  the  way  of  any  considerable 
extension  of  the  municipal  system.     These  '  Local  Commissions '  are  composed  of 
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twenty   large    towns.       Moreover,    the    fourteen    Provincial 
Assemblies^  discuss  matters  affecting  the  Mudirfas. 

The  Council  of  Ministers  shows  an  increasing  tendency  to 
respect  the  popular  will,  so  far  as  this  can  be  learnt  and 
judiciously  supported  ;  to  educate  the  General  Assembly  in 
the  principles  of  government ;  and  to  carry  the  Legislative 
Council  on  all  points  of  internal  reform  and  legislation. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  note,  that  the  Legislative  Council 
spontaneously  and  cordially  approved  the  Budget  for 
1899. 
LeffiaUtiTe  The  Leg^islative  Council  meets  about  once  a  month,  at 
Cairo.  It  is  composed  of  thirty  Members,  of  whom  four- 
teen are  nominated  by  the  Government,  which,  moreover, 
has  the  right  to  delegate  any  functionary  to  attend  its 
meetings.* 

The  Legislative  Council  possesses  no  power  of  initiative. 
Its  duty  is  to  examine  the  Budget  and  to  discuss  draft 
Decrees  affecting  internal  administration.  The  Government 
are  not  bound  to  accept  amendments :  but,  if  these  are  re- 
jected, the  reasons  for  such  rejection  must  be  assigned  in 
writing. 
Gjnjjnd  The  General,  or  National,  Assembly  is  composed  of  the 
six  Ministers  of  State,  the  thirty  Members  of  the  Legislative 

■even  members — namely,  the  Mudir,  who  acts  as  President,  local  Inspectors  of 
Public  Works  and  the  Sanitary  Department,  and  five  inhabitants  —  whilst  an 
Inspector  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  sits  on  each,  bat  has  no  vote.  The 
proceedings  of  the  Local  Commissions,  with  the  exception  of  Alexandria  and 
Mansura,  are  submitted  to  a  Central  Board  at  Cairo.  The  Budgets  are  supplied 
by  the  Government,  and  amount  to  from  £^400  to  ;^25oo  per  annum,  according 
to  the  importance  of  the  town.  On  the  whole,  satisfactory  results  have  followed 
from  the  institution  of  these  so-called  Municipalities  {cf.  Lord  Cromer's  Report 
for  1899). 

^  Each  Provincial  Assembly  is  composed  of  from  three  to  eight  members, 
popularly  elected,  and  must  meet  at  least  once  a  year.  The  electorate  is  com- 
prised of  males  over  thirty  years  of  age,  able  to  read  and  write,  who  have  paid 
taxes  amounting  to  not  less  than  ^^50  for  a  minimum  period  of  two  years. 

*  The  fourteen  members  nominated  by  the  Khedive,  and  (also,  I  believe)  the 
two  additional  members  named  by  Government  direct,  receive  ;f  E90  per  annum. 
The  remaining  Members,  nominated  by  the  Provincial  Assemblies,  receive  ;^250 
per  annum,  with  certain  travelling  allowances.  (Members  of  the  (General  Assembly, 
during  its  occasional  sessions,  receive  £^x  per  day,  and  travelling  expenses.) 
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Council,  and  forty-six  Notables.  Of  the  latter,  thirty-five  are 
chosen  from  the  fourteen  Provincial  Assemblies,  and  eleven 
are  nominated  by  the  Government  This  popular  body  is 
convoked,  by  special  Khedivial  Decree,  to  assemble  at  Cairo ; 
and  its  mandate  is  for  six  years.  But  the  General  Assembly 
rarely  meets — though  it  should  do  so  once  in  every  two 
years ;  and  its  deliberations  are  extremely  brief  and  ineffec- 
tual. It  has  no  direct  legislative  functions ;  but  it  pos- 
sesses a  veto  on  taxation :  no  new  taxes  can,  in  fact, 
be  imposed  without  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

{c)   The  Bureaucracy 

The  Egyptian  bureaucracy  is  of  a  very  heterogeneous  Heteramaoiu 
character.  In  its  native  elements,  it  is  composed  of  the 
so-called  Turkish  governing  caste,  which  occupies  the  highest 
posts  and  includes  many  non-Mohammedan  Pashas  and  Not- 
ables, and  of  the  large  official  body  of  middle-class  Egyptians, 
whatever  their  origin  may  be.  In  its  foreign  elements,  it  is 
composed  of  International  officials  serving  under  the  Khedivial 
Government,  and,  in  particular,  of  the  high  officials  repre- 
senting the  Tutelary  Power. 

Although  there  is  no  aristocracy,  properly  so  called,  inTheTarUsh 
Mohammedan  countries,  under  the  democratic  banner  of*^^^**^^ 
Islam,  the  wealthy  landowners  and  representatives  of  the 
leading  families  in  Egypt,  many  of  whom  enjoy  the  personal 
distinction  conferred  by  the  Pashalik,  are  trained  in  the 
habits  of  command  and  enjoy  a  measure  of  prescriptive 
right  to  preferment,  subject  only  to  their  ability  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  office  in  accordance  with  the  more 
rigid  conditions  now  imposed  by  Western  standards  of 
government  Of  this  oligarchy,  the  most  capable  adminis- 
trators are,  perhaps,  found  among  the  Christian  Pashas, 
particularly  those  of  Armenian  extraction :  but  there  are 
also  many  able  Turks  and  Arabs  of  the  old  school, 
who  conform,  though  grudgingly,  to  the  principles  of 
good  government    The  Turkish  and  Levantine  Beys  form 
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a  still  more  numerous  coterie  of  this  faction.  Both  hold 
themselves  aloof  from  the  Arab  population  of  Egypt ;  and, 
whilst  not  regretting  the  uncertain  nepotism  of  the  Turkish 
suzerainty,  many  resent  the  International  fetters  that  re- 
strain their  cupidity,  and  hate  the  European  standards  that 
impose  fitness  and  morality  on  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment For  the  most  part,  therefore,  the  old-crusted  Pashas 
withdraw  to  their  palaces  in  the  country ;  and  it  is  only 
their  more  ambitious  sons  who  attempt  to  qualify  for  high 
official  posts. 

In  a  Mohammedan  country  like  Egypt,  it  is  essential 
that  the  majority  of  Governors  of  Provinces  and  other 
high  officials  in  the  Civil  Service  should  belong  to  the 
faith  of  Islam.  But  there  is  also  a  small  minority  of 
Christian  or  European  Pashas  to  whom  these  posts  occa- 
sionally fall. 
TiMAnb  The  country  Sheikhs,  who  fill  minor  offices  under  Govern- 
ment,  are  the  leading  men  in  the  villages  to  which  their 
properties  are  adjacent,  and  possess  many  aptitudes  for 
local  administration.  Being  Arabs,  they  do  not  affect  the 
spurious  imitation  of  European  dress  and  manners.  Being 
ignorant,  their  places  are  now  filled  more  and  more  by  their 
sons,  who  perhaps  have  been  trained  in  the  Government 
schools,  and  who  gain  on  the  one  hand  what  they  lose 
by  compromise  on  the  other :  because  education  has  a 
disturbing  influence  on  the  Oriental  mind  which  is  not 
always  an  advantage  to  the  first  generation.  Adminis- 
trative efficiency  is  not,  however,  often  reached  by  the 
village  patriarchs. 
TiM  BSbmU  Everybody  in  the  Government  Service  who  is  not  a  Pasha 
*****  or  a  pauper,  a  Bey  or  a  FellAh,  is  an  Eflfendi.  The  EflTendis 
are  the  Brown,  the  Mr  Jones,  and  the  —  Robinson,  Esq.,  of 
Egyptian  middle-class  society.  They  represent  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Government  Offices.  They  swarm  through- 
out the  country  wherever  a  stambuli,  or  frock-coat,  and  a 
tabush  are  objects  of  ambition,  honoris  causd,  Copts, 
Syrians,  Jews,  Armenians,  or  Levantines,  they  are  turned 
into   machines  and   supplied  by  the    Government    schools 
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greatly  in  excess  of  the  demand.^  But,  under  good  chiefs, 
they  make  excellent  clerks — especially  the  Syrians  and 
Copts,  who  are  expert  at  office-routine  and  accounts. 

The  Egyptian  Civil  Service,  in  spite  of  its  imperfections,  p«p^ 
is,  in  fact,  a  marvel  of  perfection  for  a  Mohammedan  country. 
Its  moraU  has  been  enormously  improved  under  the  prestige 
of  the  British  Control ;  and  its  efficiency  has  been  greatly 
advanced  by  methods  that  preclude  back-stair  influence 
and  put  a  premium  on  common  honesty  and  individual 
aptitude.  In  some  of  the  Government  Departments  I 
have  seen  work  turned  out  that  would  be  creditable  to 
any  country. 

The  Government  offices  close  at  two  in  the  afternoon, 
after  which  only  the  high  officials  are  engaged, — principally 
in  Committee  work. 

It  was  not  easy  to  discover  the  extent  to  which  foreign  Thefordcn 
supervision  is  exercised  over  the  Civil  Service  of  Egypt. 
But,  considering  the  importance  of  this  subject,  in  its  bear- 
ing on  the  ability  of  Egypt  to  *  stand  alone ' — apart  from 
her  individual  capacity  for  self-government,  to  which  I  have 
alluded — I  took  great  pains  to  trace,  as  it  were,  the  arterial 
flow  of  British  initiative,  and  to  find  out  the  proportion  of 
European  support  given  to  Departmental  organization  and 
administration.  The  result  of  my  enquiries  will  be  seen 
in  the  Tables  illustrating  the  next  section  of  this  work, 
which  were  drawn  up  last  year  (1898).  But,  fortunately. 
Lord  Cromer,  in  his  Report  for  1899,  publishes  the  rela- 
tive numbers,  which,  although  agreeing  on  the  whole  with 
my  own  estimates,  give  a  more  precise  and  authorita- 
tive result  This  fortunate  coincidence  therefore  enables 
me  to  quote  Lord  Cromer's  figures  and  remarks,  in  regard 
to  the  composition  and  numbers  of  the  Egyptian  Civil 
Service : — 

The  Table  given  overpage  includes  all  officials  in  the 
employ  of  the  Egyptian  Government,  except  those  serving 

^  At  the  same  time,  those  holding  Primary  and  Secondary  Certificates  can 
always  depend  on  employment — the  Government  having  more  vacancies  than 
they  can  adequately  fill. 


The 
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under    the    War    OflSce   and    the    rank    and    file,    whether 
European  or  native,  of  the  Police. 


^Stt" 

i 
Nationalities. 

Monthly  Pay 

^ 

Toul 
Number. 

Below 
;fE30. 

From 

;fE30tO     1 

Above 
;fE7o. 

Egyptian 

British  .... 

10,342 
316 

213 
92 

45 
47 

10,600 

455 

Italian  .... 

256 

23 

6 

285 

French. 

186 

58 

19 

263 

Greek   .... 

1           8^ 

7 

3 

92 

Austrian 

i           68 

5 

1         4 

77 

German 

21 

II 

5 

37 

Other  nationalities 

Total  Europeans    . 
Grand  total    . 

35 

6 

202 

1 

415 

1 

20 

61 

964 
11,306 

104 
149 

1,270 

11,870 

*  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  at  present  1 1,870  officials 
in  the  Egyptian  Service,  namely,  10,600  Egyptians,  and 
1270  Europeans;  of  the  latter,  455  are  British.  The 
number  of  Italian  and  French  officials  is  about  equal,  the 
numbers  being  respectively  285  and  263. 

*In  1882  there  were,  exclusive  of  the  army,  1242  Euro- 
peans in  the  Egyptian  service.^  The  aggregate  number  of 
Europeans  is,  therefore,  at  present  only  twenty-eight  more 
than  was  the  case  1 6  years  ago.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
functions  exercised  by  the  European  officials  have  undergone 
a  considerable  change.  A  complete  analysis  of  the  figures 
would,  without  doubt,  show  that,  though  there  may  have  been 
some  decrease  in  the  number  of  Europeans  in  the  subordi- 
nate places  under  Government,  the  number  of  the  superior 
European  officials  has  increased. 


1  Cf,  Egypt,  No.  3,  1883,  p.  15. 
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*  Amongst  the  Europeans  who  figure  in  the  Table  given 
above,  ninety-four  (of  whom  forty-eight  are  British)  are  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. These  obviously  stand  on  a  different  footing  to  the 
officials  employed  in  the  Executive  Departments.  One  of 
the  principal  reasons  why  they  are  employed  is  to  train  the 
Egyptians  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  them  eventually  to 
take  the  places  of  some,  at  all  events,  of  the  Europeans. 
Deducting  these,  there  remain  1174  Europeans,  of  whom 
407  are  British. 

*  Of  these,  892  draw  salaries  below  ;^E30  a  month.  Many 
of  those  who  appear  in  this  category  are  engine-drivers, 
lighthouse-keepers,  and  others,  employed  in  various  technical 
services.  I  cannot  state  the  precise  number  of  the  Euro- 
peans employed  in  services  of  this  description,  but  it  must 
be  considerable. 

*  One  noteworthy  point  is  the  relatively  large  number  of 
Europeans  employed  by  some,  at  all  events,  of  the  Inter- 
national Administrations.  Thus,  the  whole  staff  of  the 
Mixed  Tribunals  (including  the  Judges  themselves)  consists 
of  242  Europeans,  of  whom  only  17  are  British  subjects, 
and  1 01  Egyptians.  The  staff  of  the  Caisse  de  la  Dette 
consists  of  50  Europeans,  of  whom  2  are  British  subjects, 
and  10  Egyptians.  The  Quarantine  Board  employs 
48  Europeans,  of  whom  16  are  British  subjects,  and  19 
Egyptians. 

*  On  the  other  hand,  the  important  Department  of  Finance 
employs  37  Europeans,  of  whom  13  are  British,  and  513 
Egyptians.  The  Interior,  in  all  its  branches,  and  includ- 
ing the  officers  of  Police,  employs  102  Europeans,  of  whom 
62  are  British,  and  784  Egyptians.  The  Public  Works 
Department,  exclusive  of  the  Ghizeh  Museum,  employs  72 
Europeans,  of  whom  28  are  British,  and  450  Egyptians. 
The  Native  Tribunals  give  employment  to  14  Europeans, 
of  whom  1 2  are  British,  and  919  Egyptians. 

'  In  none  of  these  four  last-named  Departments  is  the 
administration  internationalized.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  under  Anglo-Egyptian  control. 
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•  The  extent  to  which  European  agency  is  really  employed 
in  the  Government  of  Egypt  may  perhaps  best  be  appreci- 
ated by  looking  to  those  columns  of  the  Table  given  above 
which  show  the  number  of  European  officials  in  receipt  of 
more  than  ;^E30  a  month.  Excluding  24  officials  belonging 
to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  282  Europeans  are 
included  in  this  category.  Of  these,  1 30  are  British,  and 
152  of  other  nationalities.  84  British  and  97  of  other 
nationalities  are  in  receipt  of  salaries  varying  from  £lE>so 
to  £^70  a  month.  46  British  and  5  5  of  other  nationalities 
are  in  receipt  of  salaries  of  over  £^70  a  month.  The 
maximum  salary  received  by  any  Egyptian  official  is 
;ffE2700  a-year.  This  is  the  salary  of  an  Egyptian  Minister. 
The  maximum  salary  received  by  an  European  official  is 
;£^E2000  a  year. 

*  It  is  difficult  to  draw  any  very  distinct  line  between 
superior  and  subordinate  appointments ;  but  without  going 
into  any  elaborate  analysis  of  the  figures,  I  may  say  that  the 
rehabilitation  of  Egypt,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  due  to 
British  influence  since  the  Occupation,  has  been  carried  out 
by  a  body  of  officials  who  certainly  do  not  exceed  100  in 
number,  and  might  possibly,  if  the  figures  were  rigorously 
examined,  be  stated  somewhat  lower. 

'  I  should  add  that  those  1 00  have  been  selected  with 
the  greatest  care.* 

So  far.  Lord  Cromer.  The  object  of  the  Anglo- Egyptian 
Administration  being  to  train  natives  in  the  methods  of  self- 
government  and  the  habits  of  initiative,  foreign  supervision 
and  control  are  abandoned  whenever  natives  are  found  fit  to 
occupy  vacant  posts,  previously  held  by  Europeans  :  ^  but,  it 
must  be  confessed,  such  opportunities,  when  France  does  not 
object,  rarely  occur,  and  the  experiments  made  in  that 
direction  have  not  been  encouraging. 

1  Sir  William  Garstin,  in  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  has  made  it  a  rule 
to  do  with  only  60  per  cent,  of  British  officials,  of  all  grades.  Lord  Cromer,  in  a 
recent  letter  to  the  Times,  stated,  that  the  number  of  candidates  for  employment 
in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  alone  was  over  one  hundred  and  twenty. 
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The  Government  Executive  is  centralized  at  Cairo,  where  c^ai 
there  are  Ministries  of  the  Interior,  of  Public  Works  and 
Public  Instruction,  of  Foreign  Affairs,  of  Finance,  of  Justice, 
and  of  War  and  Marine.  All  the  Ministers  of  State  are 
Egyptians.  The  Under-Secretaries  of  State  are  either 
Egyptian  or  English.  But,  in  all  the  Ministries,  a  British 
Adviser  or  Under-Secretary  exercises  practical  control,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  British  Minister  Plenipotentiary.  The 
Minister  of  the  Interior  is  the  President  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers. 

{a)  Finance 

Finance  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all  things  in  The  PiaaadAi 
Egypt,  in  so  far  as  it  connotes  the  International  situation. 
I  am  therefore  constrained  to  deal  with  this  intricate  sub- 
ject from  the  historical  standpoint,  in  order  to  demon- 
strate that  the  political  independence  and  administrative 
freedom  of  Egypt  have  depended,  in  the  past,  on  the 
degree  of  her  financial  stability  and  on  the  measure  of 
her  emancipation  from   International  Control. 

This  International  Control  is  based  on  the  Law  of 
Liquidation  (1880)  and  on  the  Convention  of  London 
(1885).  The  Law  of  Liquidation  consolidated  the  Debt 
of  Egypt  and  set  a  limit  to  Administrative  Expenditure. 
The  Declaration,  at  London,  of  the  Great  Powers  and  the 
Porte,  of  17th  March  1885,  together  with  the  annexed 
Convention  and  the  Khedivial  Decree  of  27th  July  1885, 
constitute  a  body  of  International  Law,  modifying  the  Law 
of  Liquidation  and  definitely  regulating  the  Financial  situa- 
tion in  Egypt.  When,  therefore,  I  now  speak  advisedly  of 
the  London  Convention,  I  mean  to  include  all  these  Inter- 
national instruments,  which  constitute  the  organic  law,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  politico-financial  autonomy  of  Egypt. 

It  may  readily  be  understood  that,  under  the  circumstances, 

the  position  of  the  Financial  Adviser  to  the  Khedive  is  one 

of  great  influence.     He  and  the  British  Minister  practically 

control  the  political  situation,  subject  to  the  International 

N 
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fetters  imposed  on  their  liberty  of  action,  by  exercising  a 
veto  on  legislation.  If  the  Financial  Adviser  does  not 
oppose  a  Decree,  or  Draft  Bill,  at  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
it  is  adopted  as  a  matter  of  course.  If  he  should  oppose  it, 
the  Council  votes  with  him.  Thus,  in  practice,  no  adminis- 
trative measure  involving  expenditure  (as  such  measures 
usually  do)  is  introduced  to  the  Council  of  Ministers  before 
previously  receiving  his  official  sanction  :  since  it  could  not 
be  adopted  without  his  endorsement 

The  principal  officials  at  the  Ministry  of  Finance  are,  like 
the  Adviser,  Englishmen.  Their  assistants  are  either  Copts 
or  Syrians,  because  Mussulmans  do  not  excel  in  figures  and 
accounts.  The  simplicity  of  this  Departmental  organization 
therefore  absolves  me  from  entering  into  further  details  re- 
garding the  Administrative  system.  The  Ministry  of  Finance 
depends  almost  exclusively  on  British  control  and  super- 
vision, and  is  in  close  touch  with  all  the  Departments  of 
State,  as  well  as  with  the  Caisse. 
Hirtoricai  I  shall  Content  myself  here  with  quoting  an  extract  from 
Lord  Cromer's  i?^(?r/ for  1898,  illustrating  the  three  distinct 
phases  through  which  the  finances  of  Egypt  have  passed 
during  the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  : — 

*  During  the  first  phase,*  says  Lord  Cromer,  *  which  lasted 
fix)m  1883  to  about  1887,  the  whole  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  to  be  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  financial 
equilibrium.  The  circumstances  were  such  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  either  of  affording  fiscal  relief,  however 
necessary,  or  of  incurring  additional  expenditure,  even  for 
the  most  legitimate  objects. 

*  By  1887  all  danger  of  insolvency  was  over.  The  efforts 
of  the  reformers,  notably  those  of  the  Irrigation  officers,  began 
to  bear  fruit.  The  period  of  surplus  set  in.  It  was  then 
decided  that  fiscal  relief  should  take  precedence  over  addi- 
tional expenditure.  The  Corvie^  which  was,  in  reality,  a 
very  heavy  and  objectionable  tax,  was  therefore  abolished  at 
a  cost  of  ;£^E400,ooo  a-year.  The  land-tax  was  reduced  by 
;C^E430,ooo.  ...  In  all,  a  reduction  of  direct  taxation  to  the 
extent  of  ;£^E  1,1 00,000  was  accorded.  At  the  same  time, 
the  salt  tax  was  reduced  by  40  per  cent,  and  the  postal  and 
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telegraph  rates  by  50  per  cent  The  octroi  duties  were 
abolished  in  the  smaller  provincial  towns.  The  only  increase 
was  in  the  tobacco  duty,  which  was  raised  from  P.T.  14  to 
P.T.  20  per  kilc^.  [that  is  to  say,  to  about  one  shilling  and 
tenpence  a  pound,  or  rather  less  than  one-half  the  English 
duty  on  tobacco]. 

'The  period  of  fiscal  relief  may  be  said  to  have  been 
brought  to  a  close  in  1894.  It  was  then  thought  both 
possible  and  desirable  to  pay  more  attention  than  heretofore 
to  the  very  l^itimate  demands  of  the  spending  departments. 
Accordingly,  money  was  devoted  to  remunerative  objects 
such  as  drainage  and  railway  extension,  and  also  to  others, 
such  as  the  construction  of  hospitals,  prisons,  and  other 
public  buildings,  the  improvement  of  education,  etc.,  which, 
although  not  directly  remunerative,  are  equally  necessary  to 
the  well-being  of  the  country. 

*  Whilst  this  stage  was  in  course  of  progress,  the  Sudan 
question  was  raised.  As  the  Legislative  Council  approves 
of  the  Sudan  expedition,  it  would  be  sufficient,  in  so  far  as 
their  observations  are  concerned,  to  say  that  it  is  impossible 
to  reap  all  the  advantages  of  an  active  Sudan  policy  without 
incurring  certain  corresponding  disadvantages.  One  of  these 
disadvantages  is  that,  albeit  the  money  so  far  spent  in  the  Sudan 
has  been  small  in  amount  as  compared  to  the  results  achieved, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  obviously  true  that  that  money  might  have 
been  spent  on  other  objects  of  unquestionable  utility. 

*  Apart  from  this  truism,  however,  I  should  wish  to  remark 
that,  although,  as  I  stated  in  my  last  Report,  it  may  have 
been  an  open  question  in  1 896  whether  the  moment  had  yet 
arrived  for  dealing  with  the  Sudan,  there  can,  I  venture  to 
think,  be  scarcely  two  opinions  on  the  point  that  it  will  be  an 
unmixed  blessing  to  the  Egyptians  when  the  matter  is  finally 
disposed  of,  and  when  Egypt  has  acquired  a  settled  frontier, 
free  from  fear  of  Dervish  invasion  or  incursion.  For  many 
years  past,  the  obvious  necessity  of  dealing  sooner  or  later 
with  the  Sudan  question  has  hung  like  a  dead-weight  round 
the  necks  of  all  who  have  been  responsible  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Egypt  It  is,  from  the  Egyptian  point  of  view,  well 
worth  making  some  sacrifice  in  the  direction  of  postponing 
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reforms,  which  are  avowedly  desirable,  in  order  to  enable 
this  weight  to  be  removed.  I  hope  and  beh'eve  that  the 
sacrifice  will  not  be  heavy,  nor  the  postponement  of  much 
longer  duration  than  it  would  have  been,  had  the  Egyptian 
frontier  remained  at  Wadi  Haifa.  Indeed,  the  facts  which 
I  adduce  in  this  Report  are  sufficient  to  show  that,  in  spite 
of  the  difficulties  arising  from  recent  events  in  the  Sudan, 
the  steady  progress  which  has  been  characteristic  of  the  last 
fifteen  years  has  as  yet  received  no  sensible  check.' 
Ryportof  This  progress,  in  its  financial,  economic,  and  social  bear- 
ings, is  well  illustrated  in  the  Statistical  Returns  (1881-1897) 
published  by  the  Government  of  Egypt  in  February  1898, 
and  summarized  by  Sir  Elwin  Palmer,  late  Financial  Adviser 
tD  the  Khedive,  in  the  following  suggestive  paragraphs : 

*  I.  Notwithstanding  the  increase  of  about  13  per  cent, 
i^,  614,19s  feddans  [or  acres],  in  the  cultivated  area  of 
paying  taxes,  the  I«and  Tax  is  now  less  by  ;£^E8 5,691 
than  in  1881.^  The  avers^e  tax  per  feddan  in  1881  was 
£1^  2s.  od.  It  is  now  i8s.  3d.  The  annual  tax  on  land 
has,  since  1891,  been  reduced  by  ;fE 5 07,600.  Other 
Direct  Taxes  have  been  reduced  by  ;fE223,ooo;  and 
Indirect  Taxes  amounting  to  ;fE  186,000  per  annum  have 
been  abolished.  The  tobacco  duty  having  been  raised  and 
the  smuggling    stopped,  it    now   produces  over  a  million, 

^  Mr  Gorst,  Sir  Elwin  Palmer's  successor,  in  his  Note  on  the  Budget  for  1899, 
refers  to  the  Land  Tax  in  the  following  terms :  '  The  Land  Tax  is  estimated  to 
produce  j£E4,66i,300  as  compared  with  ;f  £4,872,700  in  1898.  The  diminution 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  reduction  of  ;^2 16,000  has  been  effected  in  this  tax, 
while  allowing  for  a  normal  growth  of  ;f  £5,000.  Some  two  years  ago,  when  a 
general  valuation  of  the  cultivated  lands  in  £gypt  was  made,  it  was  found  that 
certain  areas  were  taxed  at  an  amount  that  was  more  than  one-third  of  their  net 
rental  value.  The  amount  of  ;f  £216,000  represents  the  sum  necessary  to  reduce 
the  Tax  on  these  areas  to  exactly  the  third  of  the  net  rental  value.  The  Egyptian 
Government  were  not  in  a  position  to  support  such  a  loss  of  revenue  on  their 
ordinary  budget,  but  the  Powers  have  agreed  to  the  deficiency  being  made  up 
annually  from  the  General  Reserve  Fund  for  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the  ist  of 
January  1898.  Their  assent  is  subject  to  certain  reservations  which  are  not  likely 
in  practice  to  prevent  the  reduction  being  carried  out  annually.  Before  the  end 
of  the  period  of  ten  years,  it  is  hoped  that  a  re-assessment  of  the  Land  Tax  will 
have  been  completed,  whereby  the  increased  revenue  which  will  be  obtained  from 
lands  now  under-taxed  will  compensate  for  this  and  other  reductions  which  will 
have  to  be  made.' 
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whereas  in  1881  the  revenue  derived  from  tobacco  amounted 
only  to  ;fE97,i68. 

*  2.  Scarcely  any  arrears  of  Land  Tax  now  exist,  whereas  in 
past  years  the  amounts  were  very  large.  The  expropriations 
and  sales  of  crops  for  arrears  have  been  reduced  more  tban 
50  per  cent,  and  are  now  quite  insignificant 

'  3.  Since  1 890,  the  policy  has  been  to  diminish  the  Direct 
Taxes,  covering  the  loss  of  revenue  by  an  increase  in  the 
Indirect  Taxes,  and  thus  causing  a  more  even  distribution  of 
taxes  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  taxpayers.  The 
only  Indirect  Tax,  however,  that  has  been  raised  is  the 
Tobacco  Tax,  while  others  have  been  reduced  or  even 
abolished  entirely. 

'4.  The  taxation  per  head  of  population  in  1881  was 
£1,  2s.  6d.  In  1897  it  was  17s.  9d. — a  reduction  of  20 
per  cent. 

'5.  212  miles  of  new  railway  have  been  opened.  There 
has  been  an  enormous  development  of  the  railway  and  tele- 
graph traffic.  ...  A  similar  development  in  the  Post  Office 
has  taken  place. 

*  6.  The  Expenditure  on  Public  Instruction  has  been  in- 
creased by  over  37  per  cent  The  number  of  schools  has 
risen  from  29  to  51,  and  the  number  of  pupils  from  5,366 

to  11,304. 

*  7.  The  increase  in  the  Judicial  receipts  shows  that  the 
people  have  learnt  to  take  advantage  of  the  Courts,  especially 
as  regards  registration  of  deeds. 

*  8.  Large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  of  late  years 
on  Irrigation,  i,e.  on  reproductive  works.  1 700  kilometres 
of  agricultural  roads,  2512  kilometres  of  drains,  3054  kilo- 
metres of  canals,  and  575  kilometres  of  basin-bank  have 
been  constructed  in  the  Provinces. 

'  9.  The  number  of  men  called  out  on  Corv/e  has  been 
reduced  from  281,000  to  11,000  men. 

*  10.  Imports  have  increased  by  over  ;^E2,6oo,ooo;  while, 
notwithstanding  the  enormous  fall  in  the  price  of  cotton  and 
sugar,  there  has  been  only  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  value  of 
the  exports. 
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*  1 1.  The  tonnage  of  the  Port  of  Alexandria  has  increased 
from  1,250,000  to  2,270,000. 

*  1 2.  The  amount  of  bonds  outstanding  on  the  Market 
in  1 88 1  was  ;f 98,376,660,  Sterling.  In  1897  it  was 
^98,035,780,  Sterling  —  notwithstanding  ;f  13,219,000, 
Sterling,  of  fresh  debt  raised  to  cover  extraordinary  ex- 
penditure, and  ;C^3, 400,000,  Sterling,  increase  of  capital 
due  to  conversion.  The  interest  chaise  in  1881  was 
j£E4,235,92i.  In  1897  it  was  ;fE3,9o8,684.  [It  is  now 
£3^72,239,  Sterling.] 

*  1 3.  The  Market  price  of  the  5  per  cent.  Privileged  Debt 
in  1 88 1  was  £96^,  In  1897  the  Market  price  of  the  same 
Debt  converted  into  3  J  per  cent,  was  ;^I02. 

'The  4  per  cent  Unified  Debt  was  £71^  in  1881,  and  at 
jfi'iodl  in  1897. 

*  14.  The  amount  of  Debt  per  head  of  population  was,  in 
1881,  ;f  14,  8s.  9d.     It  is  to-day  (1897)  ;i^iO,  os.  2d.' 

MbtoTBcjpt      On  1st  January  1 898,  the  Debt  of  Egypt  stood  as  follows  : 


Guaranteed  Debt 
Privileged  Debt  . 
Unified  Debt 
Domains  Debt 
DaTra  Sanieh  Debt 


kss,  Bonds  held  by  the  Public  Debt 
Commission 

Balance  (Debt  of  Egypt) 


£  Sterling. 

8,558,100 

29,393,580 

55,971,960 

3,508,800 

6,431,500 

103.863,940 

5,828,160 
98,035,780 


On  the  3 1st  December  1 898,  the  total  amount  of  debt  was 
;f  103,372,180,  of  which  ;f 7,047,580  was  held  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Debt,  thus  leaving  ;£^96, 3  24,600  in  the 
hands  of  the  public. 

Lord  Cromer,  in  his  Report  for  1 899,  remarks  *  that  the 
capital  amount  of  debt  in  the  hands  of  the  public  reached 
its  highest  figure  in  1891.  It  then  stood  at  £^105,609,100. 
This  was  immediately  after  the  conversion  of  the  preference 
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stock,  which  naturally  added  to  the  capital  of  the  debt 
Since  that  time  the  Debt  has  been  reduced  by  ;^9,284,500. 
It  now  stands  at  only  ;f  1,363,920  above  the  figure  of  1884, 
which  was  the  year  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  Guaranteed 
Loan  of  ;£^9,424,ooo.' 

The  Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Egypt  reach,  respec- RevemMaad 
tively,  an  annual  figure  of  about  loj  millions:  and  the  ******'™*™* 
equilibrium  of  the  Budget  is  adjusted  within  comparatively 
narrow  limits.  As  the  result  of  increased  production,  the 
Revenue  has  steadily  and  notably  advanced  during  the  last 
four  years  ;  and  there  has  always  been,  since  1889,  an  actual 
Surplus — ranging  between  half-a-million  and  a  million — in 
the  general  financial  results  year  by  year.  Consequently, 
retrenchment  in  Expenditure  has  been  considerably  relaxed. 

The  following  figures  include  Ordinary  and  Extraordinary  AnmuUSiurpias 
Receipts : 


rear 

Revenue 
£E. 

Expenditure 

£E. 

Surplus 

£e. 

1894 

10,444,650 

9.995,641 

449,009 

1895 

10,698,023 

9.637.900 

1,060,123 

1896 

11,015,702 

10,540,502 

475,200 

1897 

11,442,937 

10,752,776 

690. 1 6 1 

1898 

11,348,000 

10,864,000 

484,000 

1899I 

1 0,600,000 

10,560,000 

40,000 

On  the  Expenditure  side,  for  1898,  a  sum  of  ;fE742,ooo, 
paid  into  the  General  Reserve  Fund,  is  included.  In  the 
Estimate  for  1 899,  the  Expenditure  side  includes  (i)  a  sum  of 
;fE265,000,  being  the  economies  resulting  from  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Privileged  Debt ;  and  (2)  a  sum  of  ;^E4 16,000, 
being  the  estimated  amount  which  will,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  be  paid  to  the  General  Reserve  Fund  administered  by 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Debt.  Increase  of  Revenue  in 
1898  occurred  under  all  the  principal  heads  of  account 

The  main  facts  of  the  Financial  situation  are  thus  sum-  The  PiaAadai 
marized  by  Lord  Cromer,  in  his  Report  for  1 899  :  (1899) 

1.  The  accounts  for  1898  show  a  surplus  of  ;£^E484,ooo. 

2.  The  accumulated  economies  resulting  from  the  partial 

^  Estimated. 
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conversion  of  the   Debt  in    1890  amounted,  on  the   31st 
December  1898,  to  ;fE3,2 18,000. 

3.  A  sum  of  ;£^E3,893,ooo  stands  to  the  credit  of  the 
General  Reserve  Fund,  of  which  ;fE2,6 16,000  is  pledged 
for  the  execution  of  various  works. 

4.  At  the  close  of  last  year,  the  Special  Reserve  Fund 
showed  a  deficit  balance  of  ;^E92,439. 

5.  After  deducting  a  sum  of  ;^7,047,s8o,  which  is  held 
by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Public  Debt,  the  outstand- 
ing capital  of  the  Funded  Debt  of  Egypt  amounts  to 
jf 96,3  24,600.     There  is  no  floating  debt 

6.  The  estimates  for  1899  show  a  surplus  of  Revenue 
over  Expenditure  of  ;^E40,ooo. 

7.  The  Sudan  Budget  shows  a  deficit  of  ;{^E332,ooo, 
which  is  charged  to  the  Egyptian  Treasury. 

CMt  of  latere      Lord  Cromer  g:oes  on  to  remark  : 

*  Any  summary  of  the  financial  situation  would,  however, 
be  incomplete  if  something  were  not  said  of  the  loss  which 
is  imposed  on  the  Egyptian  Treasury,  and  therefore  on  the 
taxpayers  of  Egypt,  by  reason  of  the  continuance  of  the  pre- 
sent financial  system.  In  addition  to  the  sums  which  go 
annually  to  swell  the  Conversion  Economies  Fund  and  the  Re- 
serve Fund,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  a  large  economy  might 
certainly  be  effected  by  the  conversion  of  the  Unified  Debt. 

'The  following  figures  give  an  approximate  estimate  of 
the  annual  charge  which  is  unnecessarily  borne  by  the 
Egyptian  Treasury : — 

Conversion  economies  ....  ;^E  3  36,000 
Interest  on  Conversion  Fund  107,000 
Surplus  paid  to  Reserve  Fund  526,000^ 
Interest  on  Reserve  Fund      .  145,000 
Approximate  annual  economy   on  con- 
version of  Unified  Debt  470,000 


Total  .....  ;fEi,s84,ooo 

*  The  sum  actually  paid  to  the  General  Reserve  Fund  in  1898  was  ;f  £742,000, 
but  of  this  amount  ;^£2 16,000  was  repaid  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Debt  to 
make  good  the  loss  incurred  by  the  recent  reduction  of  the  Land  tax. 
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'  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  a 
lump  sum  of  ;^E;4,495,ooo  (viz.,  ;C^E3,2  18,000  Conversion 
economies,  and  ;^E  1,277,000  representing  the  unpledged 
portion  of  the  General  Reserve  Fund)  is  lying  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Debt. 

'  I  have  not  included  in  the  above  calculation  the  extra 
cost  involved  by  the  international  character  of  the  various 
administrative  institutions  in  Egypt  Neither  is  any  account 
taken  of  the  annual  loss  caused  by  the  system  under  which 
the  railways  are  managed,  and  to  which  I  shall  presently 
allude  in  greater  detail. 

*  Broadly  speaking,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  inter- 
nationalism imposes  an  extra  charge  of  about  j£^  1,7  5  0,000 
a-year  on  the  Egyptian  Treasury. 

*  Had  it  not  been  for  the  liberal  policy  adopted  of  late 
years  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Debt  in  respect  to 
making  grants  from  the  General  Reserve  Fund,  the  present 
system  would  long  since  have  become  altogether  unworkable. 
The  powers  of  the  Commissioners  are,  however,  limited. 
They  are  unable  to  apply  any  effective  remedy  to  a  radically 
defective  system.* 

Since  1890,  remission  of  taxation  to  the  following  extent  R^intoa  of 
has  taken  place  : — 


Corvie 
Land  tax 
Professional  tax    . 
Sheep  and  goat  tax 
Weighing  tax 
Sundry  .small  taxes 


;fE400,000 

574,000^ 

1 80,000 

40,000 

28,000 

53,000 


Total  .  .  ;fEi,27S,ooo* 

*  In  addition  to  this,  arrears  of  Land  tax  to  the  extent  of  about  jfEl  ,000,000 
have  been  remitted. 

*  In  addition  to  this,  the  salt  tax  has  been  reduced  by  40  per  cent.  The  postal 
and  telegraph  rates  have  been  reduced  by  50  per  cent.  Large  reductions  have 
been  noade  in  the  railway  rates.  The  only  increase  of  taxation  has  been  in  the 
tobacco  duty,  which  has  been  raised  from  P.T.  14  to  P.T.  20  per  kilog.  The 
house  tax  has  also  been  imposed  on  European  residents  in  Egypt. 
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Wnwidji      The  foUowii^  remarks  by  Lord  Cromer,  in  his  Report  for 
1 899,  will  be  read  with  interest : 

*  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  ruin  which  would 
have  overtaken,  not  only  the  population  of  Egypt,  but  all 
who  are  interested  in  Egyptian  affairs,  if  the  regime  of  the 
pre-reforming  days  had  been  allowed  to  continue  in  existence 
but  a  few  years  longer.  It  so  happened  that  the  mal- 
administration of  the  past  reached  its  zenith  shortly  before  a 
g^reat  fall  took  place  in  the  price  of  all  agricultural  produce. 
Improvements  in  the  system  of  irrigation,  by  which  the 
increased  quantity  produced  has  in  some  degree  mitigated 
the  effects  of  the  fall  in  price  ;  the  appreciable  fiscal  relief, 
of  which  the  details  are  given  above ;  and,  generally,  the 
substitution  of  a  civilized,  in  the  place  of  an  oppressive  and 
semi-barbarous,  administrative  policy,  have  conjointly  enabled 
Eg^pt  to  bear  the  strain.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that,  but  for  these  changes,  the  Egyptian  Treasury  would 
before  now  have  been  hopelessly  insolvent,  and  that  the 
condition  of  the  people  would  have  been  in  all  respects 
deplorable.  It  is  as  well  to  call  attention  to  this  point,  for 
it  is  natural  that,  as  time  passes  by,  not  only  should  the 
recollection  of  the  old  r^ime  fade  away,  but  that  even  well- 
informed  Egyptians  should  fail  to  recognize  fully  that,  but 
for  the  reforms  of  recent  years,  the  sufferings  of  the  people 
in  the  present  would  assuredly  have  been  far  greater  than 
anything  which  they  experienced  in  the  past  A  Govern- 
ment conducted  on  principles  such  as  those  which  prevailed 
when  I  first  became  acquainted  with  Egyptian  affairs,  some 
twenty-two  years  ago,  would,  apart  from  other  defects,  have 
been  wholly  incapable  of  coping  with  the  economic  crisis 
produced  by  the  fall  of  prices  during  the  last  few  years.* 

Soycegof      The  bulk  of  the  Revenue  ^  is  derived  from  the  Land  Tax, 

RQTSIIIM 

^  Direct  Taxes  amount  to  over  5  millions.  Indirect  taxes  sometimes  exceed 
3  millions.  All  Imports  (except  tobacco)  pay  8  per  cent. ;  and  Exports  pay  i 
per  cent.  Foreigners  pay  Land  Tax,  Inhabited  House  Duty,  Customs,  Octroi ; 
and,  now  that  the  tax  on  carriages,  horses,  &c.,  has  been  abolished,  their  last  re- 
maining fiscal  privilege  disappears.  The  principal  Revenue-producing  Adminis- 
trations are  the  Railways,  Telegraphs,  and  Post  Office,  with  receipts  approximat- 
ing to  2  millions  in  the  aggregate.     By  the  sale  of  the  Khedivial  Mail  Steamers  to 
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which  brings  in  over  4J  millions,  annually.  The  other 
principal  sources  of  Revenue  are  the  duties  from  tobacco 
and  the  Customs.  The  receipts  from  Railways,  Telegraphs, 
Justice,  Port  of  Alexandria,  and  Miscellaneous  Services,  also 
provide  a  considerable  Revenue. 

The  London  Convention,  which  authorized  the  Guaranteed  Dittriimtioo 
Loan  of  nine  millions  in   1885,  laid  down  very  stringent 
rules  for  the   Distribution   of  Revenue.     The   Revenue  of 
Egypt  is  divided  between  the  Caisse,  or  Commissioners  of  the 
Public  Debt,  and  the  Government  in  the  following  fashion. 

Certain  revenues  are  assigned  to  the  Service  of  the  Debt^ 
These  have  a  first  chaise  on  the  Revenue  of  Egypt  A 
scale  of  Administrative  charges  on  the  non-assigned  revenues 
is  '  authorized '  by  the  International  Commissioners  of  the 
Public  Debt  from  year  to  year.  This  Authorized  Expendi- 
ture, which  includes  the  Tribute  to  the  Sultan  and  the 
interest  on  the  Suez  Canal  shares,  being  unduly  restricted, 
has  never  been  able  to  meet  the  actual  Expenditure  of  the 
Government  On  the  other  hand,  the  recurring  annual 
insufficiency  for  Administrative  Expenditure  is  provided  for, 
in  a  measure,  by  the  balance  which  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Caisse  have  always  in  hand,  after  paying  the  coupon,  or 
interest  on  the  Debt    This  balance  in  hand  is  used  to  make  up 

an  English  Syndicate,  this  item  is  removed  from  the  Revenue,  without  sensibly 
affecting  it.  The  Administrative  Services  include  receipts  from  the  Mixed 
Tribunals,  Native  Tribunals,  and  Mehkem^,  amounting  to  about  half  a  million  ; 
and  a  similar  amount  is  produced  by  Miscellaneous  Receipts. 

^  The  Assigned,  or  hypothecated,  Revenues  were  enumerated  in  Art.  III.  of 
the  Decree  for  the  Unification  of  the  Egyptian  Debt,  &c.  (7th  May,  1876). 
These,  which  have  since  been  modified,  as  already  explained,  originally  included 
the  revenues  of  the  four  Assigned  Provinces  (Mudirias  of  Gharbia,  MenufSa, 
Behera,  and  Siiit) ;  octroi  dues  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria ;  import  duties  of 
Alexandria,  Suez,  Damietta,  Rosetta,  Port  Said,  and  El  Arich ;  Railways ; 
Tobacco  duties  ;  Salt  revenues ;  rent  of  Materia  ;  sluice  revenues  and  navigation 
dues  on  the  Nile  up  to  Wadi  Haifa  ;  bridge  of  Kasr-el-Nil ;  and  contributions 
of  the  Daira.  The  grand  total  of  Revenue  devoted  to  the  Service  of  the  Unified 
General  Debt  was  then  (1876)  ;f  6,475,256.  This  was  modified  by  the  Goschen* 
Joubert  Decree  (Art  V. )  ft  few  months  later ;  and  subsequent  International 
arrangements  have  introduced  other  modifications. 

The  Revenues  now  hypothecated  for  the  Service  of  the  Debt  are  those  derived 
from  the  four  Assigned  Provinces,  the  Railways  Administration,  Telegraphs,  and 
Poet  of  Aleiandria. 
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the  diflTerence  to  the  Government  between  the  non-assigned 
revenues  and  the  Authorized  Expenditure  ;  ^  and,  should  any 
Surplus  remain  after  this  initial  and  obligatory  operation,  it 
is  divided  equally  between  the  Caisse  and  the  .Government. 

The  Caisse^s  half-share  of  this  Surplus  is  added  to  the 
General  Reserve  Fund.  The  half-share  falling  to  the  Govern- 
ment is  never  really  sufficient  to  meet  the  Administrative 
needs  of  the  country.  The  Government  has  therefore  to  fall 
back  on  its  own  Special  Reserve  Fund  or  to  apply  to  the 
Caisse  for  grants  from  the  General  Reserve  Fund. 

The  effect  of  this  singular  and  somewhat  complicated 
arrangement  is,  that,  for  all  t^iiauthorized  expenditure,  the 
country  (t>.  the  taxpayers)  must  pay  double  the  amount 
actually  expended  in  administration.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  true  that  the  half-share  of  the  ultimate  Surplus  of  the 
Caisse  is  devoted  to  the  reduction  of  the  Debt ;  and,  now 
that  the  General  Reserve  Fund  has  reached  two  millions — 
the  limit  when  amortization  should  come  into  operation — 
the  Caisse  is  more  disposed  to  give  increased  grants  to  the 
Government  for  reproductive  public  works.  So  that,  if  the 
annual  Budgets  continue  to  show  buoyancy,  financial  equili- 
brium should  be  restored  almost  automatically. 

Perhaps  the  following  Table  may  help  to  elucidate  this 
very  guarded  method  of  distributing  the  Revenue  of  Egypt : 

Table  No.  4.  Revenue  of  Egypt. 

I  


I  I 

Assigned  Revenue  Non- Assigned  Revenue 

( Caisse).  ( Govimment). 

Provides  for  Service  of  Fails  to  provide  for 

the  Debt  Authorized  Expenditure. 

I  I 

Makes  up  difference 

_T::r-=  between  non- Assigned  Revenue 

and  Authorized  Expenditure. 


Surplus. 

I 


Fifty  Per  Cent.        Fifty  Per  Cent, 
to  General  Reserve        to  Egyptian 
Fund  [Caisse),  Government. 

^  In  the  last  ten  years  or  so,  the  insufficiency  of  non-affected  revenues  to  meet 
Authorized  Expenditure  has  varied  between  ;f  200,000  and  jf  600,000,  annually. 
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There  are  three  separate  Reserve  Funds  connected  with  RM«rvtt  Pwids 
the  Financial  Administration  of  the  Egyptian  Government 
These  are :  ( i )  The  Economies  resulting  from  the  partial 
Conversion  of  the  Debt,  which  took  place  in  1 890 — a  Fund 
which  cannot  be  touched  without  the  consent  of  the 
Powers;^  (2)  the  General  Reserve  Fund,  which,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Caisse  de  la  DetUy  can  be  applied  to  certain 
specified  objects  ;  and  (3)  the  Special  Reserve  Fund,  which 
is  at  the  unfettered  disposal  of  the  Egyptian  Government. 

The  present  state  of  the  General  Reserve  Fund  is  out-  G«iieni 
lined  in  Lord  Cromer's  Report  for  1899  as  follows : — 

On  the  31st  December,  1898,  the  sum  standing  to  the 
credit  of  the  General  Reserve  Fund,  the  stocks  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  money  is  invested  being  valued  at  current 
prices,  was  ;fE3,893,ooo.  Of  this  amount  ;fE2,6 16,000 
was  pledged  for  the  execution  of  various  works  in  course  of 
progress,  thus  leaving  an  unpledged  balance  of  ;£^E  1,277,000. 

A  programme  of  Public  Works  Expenditure  has  been 
made  out  for  the  five  years  from  1899  to  1903,  both  in- 
clusive.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

Irrigation               ....  ;£^E  1,1 00,000 

Drainage                ....  798,000 

Railways  (rolling-stock,  renewal  of  perma- 
nent way,  and   improvement  of  Port 

of  Alexandria)            .               .  1,330,000 

Miscellaneous  (schools,  prisons,  &c.)  272,000 

Total  ;^E3, 500,000 

*  As  already  mentioned,  the  value  of  these  Stocks,  on  31st  December  1898, 
amounted  to  ;^3,2i8,ooo,  showing  an  increase,  during  the  year,  of  ;^45i,ooo. 
Commenting  on  these  figures,  Lord  Cromer,  in  his  Report  for  1899,  remarks  : — 
'As  I  have  pointed  out  on  previous  occasions,  the  system  under  which  these 
savings  are  annually  invested  in  Egyptian  stocks  virtually  acts  as  a  sinking  fund, 
but  one  of  a  very  expensive  and  objectionable  nature.  The  large  purchases  made 
annually  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Debt  naturally  tend  to  keep  up  an  artificial 
price.  As  time  goes  on,  and  the  accumulations  become  annually  larger,  the  evils 
of  the  present  system  will,  of  course,  be  intensified.  The  operation  of  the  sinking 
fund  will,  in  fact,  tend  more  and  more  to  nullify  its  own  effect. 

'The  present  system  is,  indeed,  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  quite  indefen- 
sible.    There  are  only  two  sound  methods  of  dealing  with  this  money.     One  is  to 
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It  IS  proposed  that  ;{^E2,7 50,000  of  this  money  should 
be  taken  from  the  General  Reserve  Fund,  and  that  the 
balance  of  ;^E7  50,000  should  be  charged  to  the  ordinary 
expenditure  account  of  the  Egyptian  Government.  The 
Commissioners  of  the  Debt  have  granted  ;£^E  5  50,000  for 
expenditure  during  the  current  year,  and  have  also  agreed 
to  provide  in  subsequent  years  a  further  sum  of  ;fE7  20,000 
for  expenditure  on  the  railways.  The  grants  for  irrigation, 
drainage  and  miscellaneous  expenditure  will  be  considered 
at  the  close  of  each  year,  with  reference  to  the  existing 
financial  situation. 
SiMdAi  The  present  state  of  the  Special  Reserve  Fund  is  outlined 
in  Lord  Cromer's  Report  for  1899  as  follows : — 

On  the  31st  December  1897,  the  Special  Reserve  Fund 
showed  an  actual  deficit  of  £E,l  1 0,4 1 6.  Further  expenditure, 
amounting  to  ;£^E26o,43  ^t  ^^  he^ti  authorized  but  not  actu- 
ally incurred  at  that  date :  so  that  the  deficit  balance  was 
;fE5  70,847. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  operations  during 
1898: — 


Receipts. 

Expenditure. 

Payment  of  the  British 

Government     . 
Share  in  the  Surplus    . 
Miscellaneous 

Total 

£E 

778,832 
831,616 

91.538 

Deficit  on  31st  December, 
1897  .... 

Excess  of  Administrative 
Expenditure 

Commutation  of  pensions 

Sudan    .... 

Miscellaneous 

Surplus     . 

• 

Total  . 

/:e 

310,416 

347.591 
7,450 

550,378 
7,918 

1,223,753 
478.233 

1,701.986 

1,701,986 

spend  it  on  the  development  of  the  country.  The  other  is  to  pay  off  debt  at  par 
by  drawings  in  the  usual  manner.  Unfortunately,  the  adoption  of  either  of  these 
measures  is  impossible  without  the  consent  of  the  Powers.' 

In  addition  to  the  above  sum,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Caisse  hold  also  the 
unpledged  portion  of  the  General  Reserve  Fund  (j^E  1,277,000)— or,  altogether, 
;£E4,495,ooo  lying  idle  in  their  hands. 
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Further  expenditure,  to  the  amount  of  ;f  £570,672,  princi- 
pally  on  account  of  the  Sudan,  had  been  already  authorized 
in  1898,  but  had  not  been  actually  incurred  when  the  ac- 
counts were  closed.  The  real  state  of  the  Fund  at  the  end 
of  1 898  was, therefore,  a  deficit  of  (;^ES70,672 — ;f  £478,233) 
/E92,439. 

The  amount  of  direct  taxation  per  head  of  population  is,  Taamtioo 
roughly,  ten  shillings.  There  is  considerable  inequality  in 
the  incidence  of  taxation  :  ^  but  the  Egyptian  Government 
are  making  efforts  to  remove  these  inconsistencies,  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  re-assessment  of  the  Land  Tax.  *  The  de- 
sirability of  an  equitable  redistribution  of  the  Land  Tax,' 
says  Mr  Gorst,  in  his  Note  on  the  Budget  for  1899,  '"^^ 
long  been  recognised.  The  existing  assessment,  which  was 
made  before  the  British  Occupation,  was  originally  very 
defective.  Large  public  works  have  since  been  constructed 
which  have  made  great  changes  in  the  relative  value  of 
different  areas.  The  construction  of  the  Aswdn  reservoir, 
which  will  revolutionize  the  cultivation  of  many  parts  of  the 
country,  renders  it  imperative  that  this  important  work  should 
be  taken  in  hand  without  delay.  A  Cadastral  Survey  of  the 
country — which  is  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  an  equit- 
able re-assessment — was  begun  some  years  ago  ;  and  it  may 
be  hoped  that  it  will  be  finished  in  six  or  seven  years.'  The 
Government  wish  to  get  the  people  settled  on  the  land,  and 
to  give  them  a  clear  and  definite  record  of  rights. 

The  taxes  are  collected  in  a  fashion  very  different  to  that  TaaMoitoctioo 
in  the  old  days  of  the  kurbash.  There  is  an  accountant  in 
every  village  or  two  villages.  The  Land  Tax  is  paid  to  him, 
in  instalments,  falling  due  as  the  principal  crops  are  harvested. 
This  is  done  with  the  object  of  enabling  the  FellAhin  to  pay 
their  taxes  when  they  can  best  afford  the  money. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Felldhin  are  a  very  ignorant  indebUMtocn  of 
and  improvident  class.    They  are  apt  to  indulge  in  Fantasia 

>  '  It  is  not  unusual,'  says  Lord  Cromer,  in  his  Report  for  1896,  <  to  find  land 
rented  at  £7  to  £%  an  acre  paying  18  piastres  an  acre  (feddan),  whilst  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  land  rented  at  from  £2  to  £^  an  acre  is  paying  as 
much  as  164  piastres.'    One  Piastre =2id. 
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and  other  extravagances,  on  slight  provocation :  so  that 
they  frequently  have  to  borrow  money,  as  in  olden  days, 
from  the  usurers.  With  the  object  of  relieving  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  Fellihin  and  of  bringing  down  the  exorbitant 
rates  of  interest  in  certain  neighbourhoods,^  the  Government, 
rather  than  to  establish  a  Land  Bank,  against  which  there 
are  strong  political  and  economical  objections,  voted  ;f  10,000, 
as  an  experiment,  in  making  advances  of  ;6^io  and  under  to 
petty  landowners.  The  success  of  this  scheme  has  encour- 
aged the  Egyptian  Credit  Foncier  to  take  up  the  business 
as  a  private  speculation,  on  equitable  terms  :  although  the 
maximum  amount  of  its  advances  (;6^ioo)  is  far  too  high  to 
benefit  only  the  poorer  classes  of  Egyptian  cultivators.* 
^'P^"*^"''*"  When  Egypt  was  subjected  to  the  severe  Limit  of 
Expenditure,  under  which  she  still  partially  suffers,  the 
country  was  fighting  against  bankruptcy.  Retrenchment 
was  the  order  of  the  day :  but  retrenchment  amounting  to 
restraint,  in  reproductive  expenditure,  has  been  very  harmful 
to  the  development  of  her  natural  resources.  All  the 
spending  Departments  have  been  handicapped  by  the  want 
of  funds.  Moreover,  under  the  anomalous  conditions  which 
imposed  a  heavy  tax,  as  I  have  already  explained,  on 
excess  over  Authorized  Expenditure,  amounting  to  cent, 
per  cent,  the  Administration  naturally  turned  its  attention 
to  relief  from  taxation  rather  than  to  the  increased  applica- 

^  Where  LevaDtine  and  Greek  usurers  would  be  asking  40  per  cent.,  the 
Government  stepped  in  and  offered  money  at  6  per  cent. ,  thereby  reducing  the 
rate  to,  say,  12  per  cent. 

*  This  objection  has  since  been  met,  as  Lord  Cromer  explains,  in  his  Report 
for  1899 : — 

*  A  further  tentative  step  has  now  been  taken  in  the  direction  of  dealing  with 
this  question.  The  newly-created  National  Bank  is  about  to  make  advances 
of  small  sums  up  to  £^o  at  9  per  cent,  interest.  Further,  the  Bank  offers 
advances  up  to  jf  100,  at  the  same  rate  of  interest,  to  those  who  wish  to  pay  off 
their  old  debts ;  repayment  to  the  Bank  will  be  made  in  five  yearly  instalments 
due  in  October  of  each  year,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  time  the  cotton  crop  is 
gathered.  All  such  advances  will  be  reported  to  the  Government,  who  will 
instruct  the  tax-collectors  to  enter  them  on  the  "  Wirdes,"  [or.  Schedules  of  Land 
Tax]  and  eflfect  the  recoveries  with  the  taxes.  .  .  . 

*The  experiment  will,  for  the  present,  be  tried  in  one  district  only.  Should  it 
prove  successful,  the  Bank  will  be  prepared  to  extend  its  operations.' 
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tion  of  capital  which  imposed  heavy  fiscal  burdens.  Under 
the  improved  state  of  the  national  finances,  however,  Egypt 
now  enjoys  a  freedom  in  Administrative  Expenditure  which, 
together  with  the  aid  of  British  capital,  enables  her  to  con- 
template with  assurance  the  ultimate  development  of  the 
utmost  resources  of  the  country. 

The  actual  out-of-pocket  Expenditure  for  administering 
Egypt  and  the  Sudan  amounts  only  to  about  ;6^E3, 7 50,000. 
The  method  by  which  Lord  Cromer  arrives  at  this  figure  is 
too  elaborate  for  me  to  quote  here :  but  it  may  be  seen  in 
his  Report  for  1899  (page  12). 

The  Ministries  of  Finance  and  Public  Works  have  prepared  S22S£ 
a  programme  of  Extraordinary  Expenditure  for  the  coming 
five  years,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  3I  millions,  the 
details  of  which  I  have  given  under  the  head  of  *  General 
Reserve  Fund  *  {ante  p.  205).  Extraordinary  Expenditure 
in  the  Sudan  is,  at  present,  an  unknown  factor ;  but  for  the 
next  five  years  Ordinary  Expenditure  will  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  so  as  not  to  bear  too  heavily  on  the  Egyptian 
taxpayer.  Moreover,  in  1903,  the  Egyptian  Treasury  will 
have  to  meet  the  payment  of  an  annuity  of  about  ;6^E  160,000 
for  the  Reservoir  works.  *  This,'  Mr  Gorst  explains,  in  his 
Note  on  the  Budget  for  1 899,  *  will  be  an  addition  to  the 
Administrative  Expenditure  and  will,  therefore,  under  exist- 
ing arrangements,  necessitate  an  increase  of  Revenue  of 
;fE3  20,000  to  balance  the  excess  Expenditure.^  This 
eventuality  may,  however,  be  contemplated  with  equanimity, 
in  view  of  the  growth  of  Revenue  which  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  also  the  action  of  the 
Reservoir  works  themselves  when  finished,  may  be  expected 
to  produce.* 

Finally,  unless  untoward  events  precipitate  a  Political 
Solution,  the  year  1905  will  be  the  annus  mirabilis  in  the 
Financial  history  of  Egypt :  since  the  leading  International 
engagements  fall  in  or  are  subject  to  re-adjustment  at  or 
before  that  date. 

^  Owing  to  the  method  of  distributing  the  Revenue,  as  shown  by  me  on  page 
204. 

O 
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(d)  Public  Instruction 

Education  bears  the  aspect  of  all  things  temporal  in 
Egypt :  it  is  both  National  and  International.  The  former 
has  undergone  little  or  no  change  since  the  twelfth  century. 
The  latter  was  introduced  by  Mohammed  AH,  in  his 
attempt  to  mould  Egyptian  institutions  on  European 
models.  The  first  reaches  the  mass  of  the  people.  The 
second  innoculates  the  body  politic.  As  a  race,  Egyptians 
are  still  enshrouded  in  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
As  a  nationality,  they  are  awakening  from  the  hypnotism  of 
Islam.  And  as  individuals,  freed  from  the  thraldom  of 
despotism,  they  enjoy  many  of  the  privileges  and  advantages 
of  European  civilization. 
^^SSSSS^  From  the  foundation  of  El  Azhar,  in  the  tenth  century,  up 
to  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  this  great 
seat  of  Mohammedan  learning  was  the  centre  of  religious 
and  secular  instruction  in  Egypt  Even  at  the  present  day 
its  influence  is  conspicuous  in  the  Educational  system  and 
agencies  of  the  country.  The  University-Mosque,  with 
responsible  sheikhs  presiding  over  the  four  Orthodox  sects, 
and  with  a  Principal  who,  at  one  time,  in  the  days  of  Egypt's 
ascendancy,  came  to  be  r^arded  as  the  Sheikh  El-Islam, 
was  for  centuries  di  foyer  of  the  Faith  in  the  East.  And 
although,  nowadays,  the  University  has  lost  its  power,  through 
the  general  decadence  of  Mohammedanism,  it  has  never- 
theless conserved  its  inherent  principles,  as  a  product  of 
Medievalism,  and  is  capable  of  sheltering  many  thousands  of 
pupils,  students,  professors,  doctors,  and  non-descripts  within 
its  walls. 

After  the  massacre  of  the  Mamluks,  in  1 8 1 1 ,  Mohammed 
AH  began  to  introduce  the  European  system  of  Education 
into  Egypt — not  with  any  object  of  raising  the  masses  from 
the  ignorance  in  which  they  were  steeped,  but  with  the  sole 
intention  of  creating  capable  officers  for  his  army  and  navy 
and  competent  officials  for  the  State  Administrations.  His 
initial  efforts  were  in  the  direction  of  training  the  teachers — 

*  V Instruction  Publique  en  Egypte^  par  Yacoub  Artin  Pacha,  passim. 
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young  Caucasian  Mamluks,  virtually  slaves,  and  the  sons 
of  his  officials  and  officers,  who  were  sent  in  consider- 
able numbers  to  Europe  (chiefly  to  France  and  Italy) 
and  who,  on  their  return,  were  drafted  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  State  in  various  capacities.  This  process  of 
training  lasted  from  i8i6  to  1824,  during  which  period 
Government  Schools  were  created  to  give  elementary  in- 
struction in  the  natural  and  exact  sciences.  Between  1824 
and  1839,  sixteen  Technical  or  Higher-grade  Schools  were 
founded  ;  and  the  number  of  pupils  reached  eight  or  nine 
thousand,  all  of  whom  received  gratuitous  instruction,  board 
and  lodging.  In  1836,  a  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction 
was  created. 

The  Primary  and  Secondary  Schools  were  organized  on 
the  model  of  French  Lyc^.  Pupils  were  instructed  in  the 
Korin,  Arabic  caligraphy,  languages  (Arabic,  Turkish,  and 
French),  and  the  elements  of  mathematics,  history,  geo- 
graphy, &c. 

From  the  year  1836,  this  system  of  Education,  which 
hitherto  had  been  imposed  exclusively  on  non-Egyptians, 
was  extended  to  the  FellAhin  :  and,  in  order  to  obtain  pupils 
for  his  schools,  or  grist  for  his  scholastic  mills,  Mohammed 
AH  had  recourse  to  coercion — amounting  to  a  conscription. 
Pupils,  thus  impressed,  were  bribed  or  paid  to  remain  in  the 
schools. 

Prior  to  1836,  the  Educational  agencies  of  the  country 
were  purely  military,  under  the  Minister  of  War ;  but  after 
that  year  of  reform,  and  up  to  the  end  of  the  despot's  reign, 
a  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  a  Superior  Council 
supervised  Education.  The  Professors  were  provided  by 
El  Azhar,  or  came  from  Milan,  Paris,  and  London.  More- 
over, an  Egyptian  School  was  founded  at  Paris,  with  forty 
pupils,  including  several  Princes. 

Ibrahim,  during  his  brief  Regency,  encouraged  his  officials 
and  the  leading  Egyptian  families  to  send  their  sons  abroad, 
at  an  early  age,  in  order  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  a 
European  education.  Abbas  I.  was  reactionary  in  this  as 
in  other  respects.     Said,  his  successor,  paid  little  attention 
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to  education,  establishing  and  suppressing  schools  with 
charming  inconsistency.  And  Ismail  was  as  enterprising  in 
Education  as  he  was  in  everything  that  helped  to  introduce 
European  methods  and  models  into  the  Civil,  Military, 
and  Administrative  Departments  of  the  State :  but  being 
anxious,  as  was  his  wont,  to  achieve  immediate  results,  his 
success  was  not  very  great 

When  Ismail  became  Pasha  of  Egypt  in  1863,  he  re- 
established or  revived  the  schools  that  had  been  so  neglected 
during  the  two  previous  reigns,  and  he  created  others.  Thus, 
there  was  a  Primary  and  a  Secondary  or  Preparatory  School, 
a  Military  College,  a  Polytechnic  School,  and  a  School  of 
Medicine.  Directors  and  Professors  were  imported  from 
France ;  whilst  natives  who  had  been  educated  in  that 
country  completed  the  teaching  staff.  Moreover,  Ismail 
established  in  1867  a  new  Egyptian  School  at  Paris,  under 
a  French  military  Director,  to  which  he  sent  many  promising 
pupils. 

Ismail,  besides  making  liberal  donations,  constituted  a 
Wakf,  the  revenue  of  which  helped  to  endow  Education  ;  and 
he  nominated  a  special  Committee,  to  reorganize  Public 
Instruction.  The  Military  Schools  were  placed  under  the 
Minister  of  War ;  and  the  Civil  Schools,  as  the  others  were 
called,  were  retained  under  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
who,  in  Ismail's  reign,  was  usually  the  Director  of  the  Wakfs. 
Dor  Bey,  a  Swiss,  was  made  Inspector-General  of  Education  : 
and  to  him  Egypt  owes  the  genesis  in  reform  of  most  of  her 
Educational  Institutions. 

Primary  schools,  on  European  models,  were  established 
in  the  chief  centres  of  population,  where,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  subjects,  English  also  was  taught  Under  Ismail,  (or 
Dor  Bey,)  other  Educational  agencies  were  founded  :  namely 
— a  School  of  Law,  two  Normal  Schools,  the  Ecole  des 
Arts  et  Metiers,  and  a  School  of  Languages. 

The  financial  and  political  embarrassments  of  Egypt 
necessarily  handicapped  or  arrested  all  these  Educational 
influences ;  and  although  Ismail's  successor,  Taufik,  took  a 
special  interest  in  Public  Instruction,  it  was  not  until  the 
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year  1885  that  the  'intellectual  awakening'  of  Egypt,  as 
Artin  Pasha  styles  it,  showed  any  sensible  results  from  the 
introduction  of  these  comprehensive  reforms. 

There  have  been  three  distinct  phases,  or  stages,  in 
Egyptian  Public  Instruction  :  the  first,  in  which  pupils 
were  forced  into  the  schools ;  the  second,  in  which  pupils 
were  paid  or  bribed  to  attend  ;  and  the  third,  dating  from 
the  British  Occupation,  in  which  parents  in  increasing 
numbers  paid  the  fees  for  their  children's  education.  It  is 
not  so  many  years  ago  that  more  than  half  the  pupils  re- 
ceived gratuitous  education  ^ :  whereas  in  1898  as  many  as 
86  per  cent  of  those  attending  Government  Schools  were 
actually  paying-pupils.  The  fees  in  all  Government  Schools 
are  very  low. 

Under  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Administration,  Education 
has  made  great  strides,  reaching,  in  1 897-1 898,  when  im- 
portant administrative  reforms  were  introduced,  a  degree  of 
efficiency  very  creditable  to  all  concerned.  The  Egyptians 
are  being  educated  to  understand  that  they  have  rights, 
secured  by  Law ;  and,  under  the  easier  and  happier  condi- 
tions that  now  prevail,  they  take  an  increasing  interest 
in  the  advantages  of  Education,  especially  in  the  higher 
grades,  which  qualify  for  lucrative  appointments.  But 
to  Education,  for  itself,  they  are  profoundly  indifferent 
With  the  exception  of  the  Director-General  of  Education, 
Yakub  Artin  Pasha,  whose  zeal  and  high  qualifications 
are  well  known,  probably  none  of  the  Egyptian  Ministers 
and  Under-Secretaries  r^ard  Education  (except  academi- 
cally) as  the  principal  means  of  creating  a  body  of  efficient 
public  servants. 

The  general  tendency  of  Public  Instruction  is  to  educate 
the  official  c^ste  which  Mohammed  Ali  called  into  existence. 
This  professional  or  middle  class,  under  the  favourable 
circumstances  due  to  the  recognition  of  Justice  and  to 
more  peaceful  times,  is  impressed  by  the  benefits  derived 
from  Education :  but  those  who  fail  to  obtain  employment 
under  Government  are  apt  to  use  their  superficial  knowledge, 

^  In  1879,  only  5  per  cent,  were  paying-pupils. 
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like  the  disaffected  Babus  of  India,  for  seditious  and  other 
mischievous  ends. 

According  to  the  recent  census  (1897),  91*2  per  cent  of 
the  male,  and  99*4  per  cent  of  the  female,  population 
of  Egypt  are  classed  as  illiterate  :  that  is  to  say,  they 
are  unable  to  read  and  write.  But,  excluding  children 
under  seven  years  of  age  and  the  Bedwin  population, 
the  proportion  of  illiterates  (male  and  female)  is  88 
per  cent  of  the  total  population.  The  small  balance  of 
1 2  per  cent  able  to  read  and  write  include  over  1 1 ,000 
pupils  in  the  Government  schools — an  increase  of  9000 
within  the  last  10  years — and  pupils  of  the  still  more 
numerous  non-Government  schools,  besides  the  adult  popu- 
lation. 

Pupils  have  a  free  choice  as  to  which  of  the  two  European 
languages  they  select  for  the  medium  of  instruction  in 
Grovemment  schools.  Their  parents  enjoy  entire  liberty  of 
action  in  this  respect :  and  their  choice,  which  has  to  be  stated 
in  writing,  has  followed  very  closely  on  their  interpretation  of 
the  political  situation,  which  governs  it  to  the  extent  of 
determining  their  vote  for  the  English  or  French  prospect  of 
domination.  Thus,  at  the  time  of  the  British  Occupation, 
French  was  the  European  language  taught  in  Government 
schools,  and  English  was  wholly  neglected  ;  but,  during  the 
present  decade,  the  percentage  of  English  pupils  has  steadily 
increased,  and  the  percentage  of  French  pupils  has  steadily 
decreased  :  so  that  now  the  relative  proportion  is  almost 
reversed.  The  notable  change  in  1 897-1 898,  during  the 
Sudan  Campaign,  speaks  for  itself.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  percentages  in  the  Secondary  Schools  are  still  in  favour 
of  the  French,  who  also  maintain  a  fair  average  in  the 
Technical  Schools  and  Professional  Colleges :  thereby  in- 
dicating that,  in  Higher  Education,  the  French  language 
still  holds  its  ground.^ 

^  Conadering  the  liberality  of  France,  who  for  many  years  gave  free  education 
to  a  number  of  young  Egyptians,  and  considering  also  that  the  British  tenure  of 
Egypt  has  only  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  shown  any  signs  of  permanency, 
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In  his  Report  for  1899,  Lo''d  Cromer  gives  statistics,  in  choice  of 
regard  to  the  choice  of  langus^e  as  the  medium  for  Instruc-  ]^SSSn\ut 
tion,  which  are  most  suggestive.     As  a  commentary  on  the  *'**'™*'*** 
British  Occupation,  the  figures  afford  an  accurate  index  to 
the  native  mind. 

Lord  Cromer  prefaces  his  remarks  by  stating,  that  the 
policy  adopted  by  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Administration  in 
this  matter  *  may  be  briefly  described  as  that  of  linguistic 
free  trade  ;  *  and  he  adds  :  *  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
discourage  instruction  in  French.  The  number  both  of 
French  teachers  and  of  Egyptians  employed  to  teach  the 
French  language  in  the  Government  schools  has  been  more 
than  doubled  since  1881.  For  many  years,  although  the 
proportion  of  pupils  learning  French,  respectively  to  those 
learning  English,  was  gradually  undergoing  a  change,  no 
diminution  in  the  aggr^ate  attendance  at  the  French  classes 
occurred.  On  the  other  hand,  English  has  been  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  French.  Equal  facilities  have  been 
provided  in  both  cases.  Every  parent  has  been  requested 
to  state  in  writing  whether  he  wished  his  son  to  learn 
French  or  English.  He  has  been  left  entirely  free  to  de- 
cide this  question  for  himself  As  time  went  on  and  the 
demand  for  teaching  in  English  grew,  the  facilities  for 
instruction  in  that  language  were  naturally  increased.' 

The  results  obtained  under  this  system  may  be  briefly 
stated.  The  Table  overpage  shows  the  number  of  pupils 
learning  English  and  French,  respectively,  in  the  Govern- 
ment schools,  for  each  year  during  the  last  decade  : — 


to  the  native  mind,  it  is  surprising  that  the  diflference  is  no  greater.  But  the 
predominance  of  French  pupils  in  Secondary  Schools  sufficiently  characterizes  the 
lead  which  France  has  so  long  held  in  Educational  matters.  Whilst  French, 
too,  still  lingers  as  the  official  language  in  most  of  the  Departments  of  the 
Administration,  it  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  being  gradually  displaced  by  English  in 
this  and  in  other  directions.  Indeed,  I  observed  during  my  second  visit  to  Egypt, 
after  an  absence  of  less  than  a  year,  increased  evidence  of  the  diffusion  of  English, 
particularly  in  public  notices,  &c. 

A  scheme  has  now  been  launched,  to  establish  (for  natives  and  residents  in 
Alexandria,  the  Delta,  and  Cairo)  English  Schools  of  a  strictly  undenominational 
character.     Funds  for  an  endowment  are  being  raised. 
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Numbers. 


French. 


2,994 

3»i99 
2,852 

2,864 

2,5«5 

3»748 

3*417 

3.363 

3.150 
1,881 


Percentage. 


English. 
26 

35 
42 

44 
48 

42I 

44 

45 

49 
6f 


French. 


74 
65 
58 
56 

52 

58 
56 

55 
51 
33 


My  remarks  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  language  in  Higher 
Education  are  borne  out  by  the  following  Table : — 


Clan  of  School  or  College. 


Numbers. 


Years. 


;  English. 


Primary  Schools    . 


.» 


99 


Secondary  Schools 


9. 


» 


Technical  Schools  and  Col 
lege  of  Agriculture 


). 


i» 


Professional  Colleges 


9. 


.. 


Total 


>. 


1889 
1898 

1889 
1898 


1889 
1898 

1889 
1898 


689 
3,389 

169 
210 


144 
156 

61 
104 


1889  I   1,063 
1898  '■  3.859 


French. 


2,133 
1.337 

488 
305 

161 
132 

2X2 

107 


2,994 
1,881 


Percentage. 

English. 

French. 

24 

76 

72 

28 

26 

74 

41 

59 

47 

53 

54 

46 

22 

78 

49 

5> 

26 

74 

67 

33 

^  This  decline  is  attributed  to 
country  during  Riaz  Pasha's  Min 


he  acute  wave  of  Anglophobia  which  swept  the 
istry  in  1894. 


*  Reservoir  scheme  floated,  and  Sudan  reconquered,  in  1898. 
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General  Results  are  summarized  by  Lord  Cromer  in  theGenomi 
following  passages : — 

*  It  will  be  seen  : — 

*  I.  That  there  has  been  a  large  aggr^ate  increase  in  the 
attendance  at  the  primary  schools,  and  that  it  is  more  espe- 
cially at  these  schools  that  the  proportion  of  those  learning 
English  has  undei^one  a  great  change ; 

*  2.  That  there  has  been  some  diminution  in  the  aggregate 
number  of  pupils  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  that,  although 
the  percentage  of  those  learning  English  has  risen  from  26 
to  41,  the  majority  of  the  pupils  in  these  schools  still  prefer 
to  be  taught  in  French  ; 

*  3.  That  in  the  technical  schools,  where  the  aggregate 
numbers  remain  about  the  same,  the  proportion  of  those 
learning  English  has  slightly  increased  ;  and 

*  4.  That  in  the  professional  schools,  where  the  aggregate 
attendance  has  remained  nearly  constant,  the  proportion  of 
those  learning  English  has  risen  from  22  per  cent  to  49  per 
cent. 

*  The  demand  from  all  parts  of  the  country  for  trained 
native  teachers  in  English  is  far  in  excess  of  the  supply 
annually  afforded  by  the  three  existing  training  colleges. 
.  .  .  The  impossibility  of  obtaining  any  very  quick  results 
is  more  obvious  in  this  than  perhaps  in  any  other  of  the 
subjects  which,  taken  together,  constitute  the  work  of 
Egyptian  r^eneration.  Nevertheless,  the  facts  which  I  have 
adduced  above,  in  a  very  summarized  form,  are,  I  venture  to 
think,  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  steady  and  continuous 
labour  of  the  officers  of  the  Education  Department  are  at 
length  beginning  to  yield  some  solid  results.  The  success 
of  the  technical  schools,  the  reorganization  of  the  School  of 
Medicine,  and  the  encouraging  commencements  which  have 
been  made  in  the  direction  both  of  female  education  and  of 
raising  the  general  intellectual  standard  in  the  country  by 
improving  the  village  schools,  are  all  satisfactory  features 
in  the  present  educational  outlook.  But  the  point  which 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  deserves  notice  is  that  evidence 
is  forthcoming  of  the  capability  of  the  Egyptian  schools  and 
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colleges  to  turn  out  a  number  of  young  men  who  will  be 
able  to  take  a  useful  and  honourable,  albeit  sometimes 
humble,  part  in  the  administration  of  their  own  country. 
It  would  be  unduly  optimistic  to  suppose  that,  for  many 
years  to  come,  the  educational  system  can  attain  any  higher 
ideal  than  this.' 

During  the  last  three  or  four  years,  the  Education  De- 
partment has  concentrated  more  of  its  attention  on  the 
Kuttabs  under  Government  inspection  and  on  Primary 
Schools ;  whilst  the  syllabus  of  Secondary  Schools  has  been 
considerably  lightened,  and  the  course  of  study  reduced  to 
three  years.  The  Government  are  endeavouring  to  increase 
the  number  of  Primary  Schools,  and,  above  all,  to  educate 
the  girls,  whose  subsequent  influence  on  family  life  and 
morals  should  be  beneficial  to  the  State.  Thus,  girls  in 
the  Kuttabs  under  Government  inspection  receive  a  double 
capitation  grant :  but  more  money  is  required,  in  order  to 
give  full  effect  to  the  system  of  grants-in-aid,  which  has 
worked  so  well  in  India  and  elsewhere. 
Adminiitratioa  The  shifts  and  expedients  to  which  the  Education  De- 
partment is  put,  in  order  to  establish  an  equilibrium  between 
competing  forces,  is  extraordinary — at  least,  it  would  be 
extraordinary  anywhere  but  in  Egypt,  where  normal  con- 
ditions are  rather  the  exception.  Care  has  to  be  taken  not 
to  wound  native  susceptibilities,  especially  on  the  score  of 
religion,  and  to  give  due  weight  to  the  prescriptive  rights 
of  France  in  the  Education  of  the  country.  In  particular, 
though  appearances  may  be  saved  by  having  Native,  French, 
and  English  interests  represented  in  the  Administrative 
branches,  matters  have  to  be  so  arranged,  that  the  balance 
of  votes  rests  on  the  European  side.  In  the  lower  grades  of 
Education,  Moslem  influence  and  the  sterility  of  Moham- 
medan habits  of  thought  and  methods  of  teaching  have  to 
be  overcome  without  stirring  up  fanatical  opposition.  In 
the  higher  grades,  it  is  essential  to  secure  the  balance  of 
European  influence  and  methods  of  teaching. 

In  fact,  the  religious  element  is  most  important  in  all 
Educational  reforms ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  deal  with. 
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Thus,  the  Principal  of  El  Azhar,  who  happened  to  be  sitting 
on  the  same  Committee  as  the  British  Secretary-General, 
opposed  the  introduction  of  a  text-book  on  Logic  because 
he  considered  the  Korin  a  better  guide — as  if  logic  had 
any  religion ! 

In  the  direction  of  Education,  the  British  Secretary- 
General  and  Inspector-General  has  now  practically  a  free 
hand,  in  the  control  both  of  the  Office  and  of  Government 
Schools  and  Colleges.  Fortunately,  the  Under-Secretary  of 
State,  who  is  nominally  the  Director-General  of  Education, 
is  an  Armenian  gentleman  of  wide  sympathies  and  liberal 
views,  wholly  in  accord  with  the  British  Control  and  with 
European  standards.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  who  has  to  sign  all  important  documents, 
is  somewhat  reactionary.  But  being  on  the  Superior  Council, 
which  has  a  European  majority,  and  being  also  salaried  only 
in  respect  of  his  portfolio  for  Public  Works — which  in  the 
East  means  *  no  pay,  no  work ' — his  concurrence  can  at  all 
times  be  procured,  since,  in  effect,  his  position  is  merely 
honorary.  The  British  Secretary-General  is,  thus,  in  a 
position  to  check  any  arbitrary  interference  with  the  Educa- 
tional system  of  the  country,  due  to  a  change  of  Ministers 
(which  was  a  feature  prior  to  1895),  and  to  secure  continuity 
of  policy. 

I  now  propose  to  pass  in  review  the  Educational  Institu- 
tions of  Egypt  under  Government  control  and  supervision. 

§   Gavemtnent  Institutions 

The  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  has  three  Budgets,  Budg«u 
connoting  in  a  measure  the  three  stages  of  Educational 
development  in  Egypt,  to  which  I  have  referred.  There 
is,  first,  the  annual  Government  grant  for  Public  Instruc- 
tion, which  is  being  steadily  increased,  though  not  so 
rapidly  as  the  Educational  authorities  would  wish.  There 
is,  secondly,  the  Special  Fund  derived  from  the  Manage- 
ment of  Estates  which  Ismail  constituted  into  a  Wakf,^  and 

'  These  estates,  the  Wadi  Tumailat,  comprise  about  22,000  acres  of  land 
retroceded  to  the  Egyptian  Government  by  the  Saez  Canal  Company,  on  the 
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to  which  he  made  other  donations.  And  lastly,  there  is 
the  annual  subsidy  ^  paid  by  the  Wakfs  Administration  in 
support  of  their  Primary  Schools  in  Cairo  which  the  Govern- 
ment took  over  in  1889.  The  Government  Grant  has  been 
increased  (1899)  by  two  items,  to  which  I  shall  presently 
refer. 

In  1897  and  1898,  the  Expenditure  on  behalf  of  the 
Administration  {Personnel)  amounted  to  nearly  ;fE8 8,000 ; 
and  Various  Expenses  exceeded  ;fE  17,000.  School  fees 
in  1897  reached  ;^E6 5,000.  The  number  of  scholars  in 
1897  was  11,304;  and  of  teachers,  650.  The  net  annual 
Expenditure  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  may  be 
taken,  roughly,  at  between  ;fE90,ooo  and  ;fE  100,000,  and 
the  gross  Expenditure  at  over  ;fEi  50,000. 
Central      From    the    Table    (Na    5)   which    illustrates    this    sub- 

AdmSnistntioa  ' 

section,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  British  Secretary-General 
occupies  a  commanding  position  in  the  Educational  Institu- 
tions of  Egypt  Mr  Douglas  Dunlop,  who  fills  that  post  so 
honourably  and  so  judiciously,  is  the  first  Englishman  (or 
Scotsman,  to  be  more  precise)  who  has  held  responsible 
office  in  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  ;  and  it  may  be 
said  with  truth,  that  the  permanence  and  right  direction  of 
Educational  reforms  have  coincided  more  or  less  with  the 
date  of  his  appointment  He  and  Yakub  Artin  Pasha  are 
the  leading  spirits  in  this  Department  of  State. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  lack  of  funds  that  cripples  the 
development  of  Education  in  Egypt,  though  more  money  is 
undoubtedly  required  to  provide  an  adequate  and  efficient 
body  of  Inspectors,  to  increase  the  grants-in-aid  to  the 
Kuttabs  under  Government  inspection,  and  for  other  objects. 
What  Egypt   principally  needs   is   a  more  efficient   teach- 

arbitration  of  Napoleon  III.  in  1867.  About  8000  acres  are  under  cultivation, 
the  remaining  land  being  at  present  water-logged.  The  annual  income  of  this 
Fund  is,  I  believe,  over  ;f  20,000. 

^  This  subsidy  was  originally  ;f  E4100,  apart  from  certain  additions.  In  the 
present  year  (1S99)  it  has  been  increased  by  a  further  contribution  of  £2^00  per 
annum.  The  money  will  be  spent  on  making  the  Wakfs  Schools  a  model  for 
imitation  by  the  Provincial  Kuttabs.  The  55  Kuttabs  represent  an  attendance  of 
2923  pupils,  of  whom  442  are  girls. 
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ing  staff  for  Secondary  Education  and  for  the  Professional 
Schools  and  Colleges.  The  Normal  Schools  are  turning  out 
competent  teachers  for  Primary  Education ;  but  Secondary 
Education  professors  have  to  be  sought  in  Europe  or  selected 
from  the  ^lite  of  the  native  teachers  in  the  Primary  Schools. 
National  Education  therefore  runs  the  risk  of  becoming  too 
Europeanized. 

BoAidof  In  the  Board  of  Examiners,  which  grants  Primary  and 
Secondary  Certificates,  not  only  to  the  pupils  and  students 
of  Government  Schools,  but  also  to  others  who  present 
themselves  for  examination,  the  European  element  is 
supreme.  The  written  papers  of  these  examinations  are 
brought  in  sealed  envelopes  to  the  British  Secretary- 
General,  who  numbers  them  before  submitting  them  to 
the  Board.  At  least  two,  and  sometimes  three  examiners 
(English,  French,  and  Egyptian),  sitting  together,  have  to 
read  each  paper.     Thus,  favouritism  is  obviated. 

The  management  of  the  Wadi  Tumailat  estates  is  under 
Native  Administration.  That  is  equivalent  to  saying,  that 
the  Administration  is  bad  and  ruinous.  But,  as  money  is 
lacking  to  spend  on  its  reform,  and  as  business  of  that 
character  is  obviously  not  a  province  of  Government,  it  is 
hoped  that  an  opportunity  may  be  found  to  realize  this 
property. 
KhedMai      The  Khedivial  Library  has  an  annual  grant  of  ;6^E2000. 

*'***^  The  Wakfs  Administration  contributes  ;f  Esoo  ;  and  the 
balance  is  derived  from  landed  property.  The  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Debt  have  voted  ;6^E  50,000  for  a  new  building, 
the  foundations  of  which  are  now  being  laid,  as  a  museum  of 
Arab  Art  ^  and  a  library  of  Arab  Literature.    The  Khedivial 

^  *  Under  the  direction  of  M.  Herz  Bey,  about  ;f  £10^400  was  spent  on  the  pre- 
servation of  Arab  monuments  during  the  year  1898.  One-half  of  this  amount  was 
provided  by  the  Wakfs  Administration,  the  remainder  being  taken  from  the 
special  grant  of  ;f  £20,000  made  some  little  while  ago  by  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Debt  for  expenditure  of  this  nature.  Four  mosques  were  taken  in  hand,  the 
most  important  being  £1-Mardani  and  Kait  Bey,  on  which  ;f  £2000  and  ;^i8oo 
were  respectively  expended.  A  sum  of  ;^500  was  spent  in  buying  out  some  of 
the  small  shops  and  buildings  which  surround  and  disfigure  many  of  the  monu- 
ments. ;f  £800  was  spent  on  restoring  the  old  city  walls.  In  June  1898  a  letter 
was  addressed  to  the  Coptic  Patriarch  stating  that  if  his  community  would  find  a 
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Library,  under  the  able  direction  of  a  German  orientalist, 
Dr  Moritz,  is  the  finest  Library  in  the  East  It  was  founded 
by  Ismail,  to  house  the  splendid  Korins  rescued  from  the 
mosques,  which  now  form  the  basis  and  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  feature  of  the  collection  of  Arab  literature.  The 
Library,  which  is  used  principally  by  Europeans,  contains 
also  some  valuable  Arabic  and  Turkish  MSS.,  and  a  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  books  dealing  with  Egypt,  Africa,  and 
the  East. 

The  Observatory,  under  an   Egyptian    Director,  is  in  a  ObMfvmtocy 
ruinous  state.     Funds  are  needed  to  put  the  instruments  in 
order,  to  begin  with. 

The  principal  Inspector  of  Schools,  Mr  Elliot,  was  for-  inipectocmte 
merly  the  Director  of  the  Khedivfa  Training  Collie. 
There  is  also  a  French  Inspector,  four  Egyptian  Inspectors, 
and  three  or  four  subordinates.  But  the  Inspectorate  is  in 
need  of  competent  recruits,  to  aid  the  British  Inspector- 
General  in  this  important  branch  of  Educational  supervision, 
which  still  depends,  in  too  great  a  measure,  on  extraneous 
co-operation. 

There  is  now  a  graduated  system  of  teaching,  beginning  Canicaina 
in  the  Kuttabs  under  Government  control,  and  passing 
through  Primary  and  Secondary  Schools,  up  to  the  Profes- 
sional Schools  and  Collies.  Primary  Certificates  admit  to 
the  two  Technical  Schools  and  the  School  of  Agriculture- 
Secondary  Certificates  admit  to  the  Collies, — the  School  of 
Law  and  the  School  of  Medicine,  etc.  In  the  curriculum  of 
Government  Schools,  every  effort  is  make  to  counteract  the 
tendency  towards  cramming  and  memorising,  which  are  the 
fundamental  defects  of  Mohammedan  national  education ; 
whilst  increasing  attention  is  paid  to  discipline,  deportment, 
and  physical  culture, — drill  being  regularly  taught  and  Eng- 
lish games  encouraged.     The  new  methods  introduced,  in 


sum  of  ;^2000  for  the  resloraition  and  repair  of  Coptic  monuments,  the  Govern- 
ment would  provide  an  equal  amount  No  reply  has  yet  been  received  to  this 
communication.  The  want  of  interest  shown  by  the  Coptic  Community  generally, 
in  the  preservation  of  their  ancient  monuments,  is  greatly  to  be  regretted.' — (Lord 
Cromer's  Report  for  1899). 
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1887,  into  the  teaching  of  Arabic,  etc.,  do  not  make  an 
inordinate  tax  on  the  memory :  but  they  do  appeal  to  the 
reasoning  faculties.  And  in  r^ard  to  foreign  languages 
(French  and  English),  the  new  methods  introduced  in  1889 
use  these  media  as  vehicles  of  instruction  rather  than  as  the 
essential  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences. 

Pupils  enter  the  Primary  Schools  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  ten,  and  cannot  remain  beyond  fourteen.  The 
four  years'  curriculum  of  both  the  French  and  the  English 
courses  of  study  are  the  same.  After  taking  the  Primary 
Certificate,  pupils  enter  Secondary  Schools.  Those  who 
cannot  pass  the  examination  are  sent  back,  or  are  recom- 
mended to  embrace  a  commercial  career.  Pupils  entering 
the  Secondary  Schools  must  be  over  eleven  years  of  age ; 
and  they  must  leave  when  they  are  nineteen.  The  Second- 
ary Education  course  is  for  three  years.  The  Scholastic 
year  is  for  nine  months,  but  is  interrupted  by  Ramadan 
and  numerous  f^tes. 

In  the  Primary  Schools,  the  first  year  is  devoted  to 
reading  and  writing  in  Arabic ;  in  the  second  year,  a  foreign 
language  is  taken  up,  together  with  object-lessons  and 
gec^aphy  in  Arabic  ;  in  the  third  year,  object-lessons  and 
instruction  in  geography  are  given  in  a  European  language ; 
and  in  the  fourth  year,  history  is  taught  in  Arabic,  in  order 
that  pupils  may  perfect  their  composition  and  style  in  the 
vernacular.  At  the  end  of  the  Primary  course,  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  boys  are  able  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  speak 
a  foreign  language  more  or  less  correctly  and  fluently. 

In  the  Secondary  Schools,  less  time  is  given  to  Arabic, 
in  which  pupils  with  Primary  Certificates  should  be  Curly 
proficient,  and  more  time  is  devoted  to  foreign  languages. 
SyiUMis  The  Syllabus  of  the  Primary  course  of  study  is  as 
follows  : — the  Korein,  and  Principles  of  Islamism ;  the  Arabic 
language ;  Arabic  caligraphy  ;  Arithmetic ;  Greometry  and 
Mensuration  ;  the  English  language  ;  the  French  language ; 
English  caligraphy  ;  Object-lessons  ;  Greography  ;  History ; 
Drawing  (freehand  and  geometrical) ;  and  the  Turkish 
language. 
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The  Syllabus  of  the  Secondary  course  of  study  is  as 
follows  : — the  Arabic  language ;  Arabic  caligraphy  ;  Arith- 
metic ;  Geometry  ;  Algebra  ;  the  English  language — {a)  as 
the  principal  European  language  studied  by  pupils  in 
English  classes,  or  (b)  as  the  supplementary  European 
language  studied  by  pupils  in  French  classes  ;  the  French 
language,  with  the  same  distinctions  ;  English  caligraphy  : 
Geography  and  Physiography;  History;  Physics;  Chemistry; 
Natural  Science  (Botany,  Physiology,  Zoology,  Hygiene) ; 
Drawing  ;  and  the  Turkish  language. 

As  all  Lower-grade  appointments  in  the  Civil  Service  Certificates 
require  a  Primary,  and  all  Higher-grade  appointments  a 
Secondary,  Certificate, ,  the  Schools  not  under  Government 
control  (Coptic,  European  Voluntary  Schools,  etc.)  send  up 
their  pupils,  on  the  same  terms  as  pupils  of  the  Government 
Schools,  to  be  examined  by  the  Board  of  Examiners. 
The  Education  Department  thus  keeps  in  touch  with  the 
Educational  systems  of  these  bodies. 

The  Decree  of  4th  December,  1891,  recognises  the 
validity  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Certificates  for  posts 
under  Government  Primary  Certificates  admit  also  to 
Secondary  Schools,  the  Ecole  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  and  the 
Agricultural  Collie.  Secondary  Certificates  admit  to  the 
Polytechnic  School,  to  the  School  of  Medicine,  and  the 
School  of  Law.  Moreover,  Egyptian  Secondary  Certificates 
are  now  recognised  in  England,  France,  and  Switzerland 
on  lil>eral  terms. 

The  system  of  granting  Primary  and  Secondary  Certifi- 
cates is  producing  excellent  results.  There  is  a  steady  increase 
in  the  numl>er  of  successful  candidates  at  the  examinations. 
But  the  demand  on  the  part  of  the  State  Administrations, 
as  well  as  of  the  Higher  schools,  for  young  Egyptians  who 
possess  either  the  Primary  or  Secondary  Education  Certifi- 
cates, is,  as  Lord  Cromer  remarked  in  1 897,  far  in  excess 
of  the  supply. 

Lord  Cromer,  in  his  Report  for  1 898,  states  that,  during  Kutubt 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  the  Government  have  formulated 
a  definite  policy  for  dealing  with  the  vernacular  schools 
P 
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throughout  Egypt  A  set  of  regulations  for  the  application 
of  the  grant-in-*aid  system  to  indigenous  vernacular  schools 
has  been  published.  The  principle  therein  affirmed  is,  that 
monthly  inspection  by  officers  of  the  Public  Instruction 
Department  shall  be  a  condition  to  grants-in-aid.  Further- 
more, the  system  is  based  on  entire  abstinence  from  inter- 
ference with  religious  instruction  ;  and  is  thus  equally 
applicable  to  schools  professing  the  Mohammedan,  Coptic, 
Jewish,  or  other  faith.  The  subjects  of  examination  are 
strictly  limited  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  As 
already  noted,  special  encouragement  is  given  to  female 
rudimentary  instruction,  in  which  an  appreciable  advance 
has  been  made.^  The  grant  to  each  Kuttab  is  calculated 
on  the  average  attendance :  the  annual  subvention  varying 
between  two  shillings  and  three  shillings  for  each  boy,  and 
double  the  amount  for  each  girl.  Finally,  the  Inspectors  of 
Kuttabs  are  chosen  as  far  as  possible  from  El  Azhar  or  from 
some  other  Mosque-School  ;  all  tuition  is  given  in  Arabic  ; 
and  the  teaching  of  any  foreign  language  is  rigorously  ex- 
cluded. 

*  The  object  which  it   is    now  sought  to  obtain,'  Lord 

^  '  No  girl  has  as  yet  presented  herself  for  the  primary  certificate  examination, 
but  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  and  believe  that  in  two  or  three  years'  time  some 
girls  will  be  amongst  the  successful  candidates  at  this  examination.  In  at  least 
two  of  the  State  Administrations  in  Egypt — the  Sanitary  Department  and  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction — there  are  openings  for  women  as  members  of  the 
Civil  Service.  One  of  the  purposes  fulfilled  by  the  higher  primary  school  for  girls 
is  to  prepare  them  for  the  professional  schools  which  provide  a  special  training 
for  the  vocations  of  nursing,  midwifery,  and  teadiing.  In  the  regulations  for  the 
training  school  for  nurses  and  midwives,  attended  last  December  by  eighteen 
students,  it  is  laid  down  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  admission  that  applicants 
should  possess  the  primary  education  certificate,  or  some  certificate  recognised  as 
its  equivalent.  As  soon  as  the  pupils  in  the  two  higher  primary  schools  for  girls 
have  reached  the  stage  of  the  primary  education  certificate,  a  training  college  for 
women  teachers  will  be  opened,  and  this  certificate  will  be  made  the  necessary 
passport  for  admission.  No  Egyptian  woman  has  yet  received  a  professional 
training  for  the  vocation  of  teacher.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  a  country  where  custom 
demands  the  seclusion  of  women,  schools  for  girls  can  enjoy  no  large  measure  of 
popularity  or  prosperity,  nor  can  the  growing  practice  of  extending  to  girb  the 
benefits  of  private  tuition  in  their  homes  be  carried  on  to  any  great  extent,  until 
women  are  trained  for  the  profession  of  teaching.' — (Lord  Cromer's  Report  for 
1899,  p.  44.) 
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Cromer  explains,  in  his  Report  for  1 899,  '  in  dealing  with 
these  schools,  is  not  to  train  up  a  number  of  youths  who 
will  eventually  become  candidates  for  Government  employ- 
ment, but  to  raise  the  general  level  of  education  amongst 
the  mass  of  the  population.' 

In  order  to  promote  reforms  in  the  Kuttabs,  the  Govern- 
ment have  increased  (1899)  the  annual  subvention  from 
£E,joo  to  j^Eiooo — a  sum  which,  *  of  course,  is  wholly 
insufficient  to  make  any  serious  impression  on  the  mass  of 
ignorance  prevalent  in  the  country.  It  is,  however,  on 
financial  as  on  other  grounds,  both  necessary  and  desirable 
to  proceed  tentatively  in  this  matter.'  Early  in  1898,  there 
were  only  56  Government  Kuttabs,  or  Lx)wer-grade  Primary 
Schools  under  Sheikhs,  out  of  the  nine  or  ten  thousand  that 
exist  in  the  country — with  an  attendance  of  about  1 80,000 
pupils.  But  in  the  course  of  the  year  (1898)  as  many  as 
305  Kuttabs  applied  for  grants-in-aid :  with  the  result  that 
pecuniary  assistance  was  awarded  in  the  case  of  no 
schools. 

There  are  38  Primary,  or  Higher-grade,  Schools  under  Primary 
Egyptian  headmasters.  Speaking  only  of  the  Primary 
Schools  at  Cairo,  which  I  visited  in  December  1896,  I 
may  say,  that  I  was  impressed  by  their  excellent  organiza- 
tion. The  discipline,  particularly  on  the  English  side,  was 
very  good  :  the  classes  were  orderly,  and  the  schoolrooms 
clean  and  airy.  The  pupils,  who  appeared  to  be  fairly  intelli- 
gent, certainly  understood  and  spoke  English  very  well.^ 

The  boys  selecting  the  French  course  are,  perhaps,  of 
better  social  standing,  being  the  children  or  grand-children 
of  parents  brought  up  with  French  traditions.  The  classes 
being  limited  as  far  as  possible  to  30  pupils  in  each,  the 
double  teaching-staff  does  not  necessarily  imply  duplication 

'  I  heard  lessons  in  dictation,  English  grammar,  geography,  etc.,  all  of  which 
were  very  elementary.  As  regards  geography,  considering  how  hadly  this  subject 
is  taught  at  home,  I  was  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  teaching  appealed  too 
exclusively  to  the  memory,  and  that  the  map-drawing  was  mechanical  and  onub- 
mental.  For  instance,  the  boys  in  one  class  recognised  the  leading  features  of  a 
mountain,  drawn  on  the  blackboard,  but  were  unable  to  apply  their  knowledge 
to  the  extent  of  finding  an  example  in  the  Mokattem  hills,  near  Cairo. 
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of  work.     Of  the  450  pupils,  there  were  then  only  about  a 
dozen  who  did  not  pay  school-fees. 

The  boys  receive  a  good  meal  at  midday.  Perfect 
liberty  is  accorded  to  them  in  r^ard  to  their  religious 
observances — ablutions,  etc.  At  the  moment  of  my  visit,  I 
noticed  only  six  lads  in  the  court  off  the  playground 
sacred  to  this  purpose. 

Primary  education  is  given  to  about  100  Egyptian 
children,  including  boarders,  in  the  Abbas  Girls'  School. 
This  School,  of  the  Higher-grade,  was  opened  in  1895, 
and  placed  under  an  English  schoolmistress,  who  pays 
particular  attention  to  physical  culture.  Built  out  of  fines 
from  the  Railway  employes,  the  school  contains  excellent 
class-rooms  and  every  convenience.  Since  I  was  in  Egypt, 
a  second  higher-grade  Primary  School  for  girls  has  been 
established  at  Cairo ;  and  another  school  of  a  similar  kind 
has  been  created  in  the  Fayum  by  the  spontaneous  action 
of  a  native  local  Committee.  The  attendance,  at  the  end  of 
1898,  in  all  the  girls*  schools  under  the  control  of  the  Edu- 
cation Department  numbered  1382. 
Sacoodanr  The  Government  has  attempted  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growing  demands  of  the  country,  and  good  progress  is  being 
made  in  Higher  Education :  but  there  is  still  some  room  for 
improvement,  especially  in  regard  to  some  of  the  Coll^;es 
where  technical  subjects  are  taught  One  fundamental  reform 
has  recently  been  introduced.  The  syllabus  of  Secondary 
Schools  has  been  lightened,  and  the  course  reduced  from  5 
to  3  years.  Formerly,  the  Syllabus  was  overloaded,  and  the 
standard  was  pitched  too  high ;  with  the  result  that,  pro- 
fessors, in  order  to  satisfy  the  Examiners,  had  to  cram  their 
pupils,  who  in  any  case  have  a  tendency  to  memorize :  and 
the  general  intelligence  of  students  was  not,  therefore, 
properly  developed.  But  Artin  Pasha,  my  cicerone,  assured 
me  that  pupils  were  given  a  wide  range  of  subjects  in  order 
to  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  European  language : 
because  at  home  they  speak  Arabic  only.  In  that  case, 
perhaps,  the  relatively  few  hours  devoted  to  the  acquisition 
of  English  and   French  might,  with  greater  advantage,  be 
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restricted   to  a  single  language     At  present,  time  is  lost 
in  acquiring  a  smattering  of  a  'subsidiary  language.' 

Few  boys  survive  the  Secondary  course.  They  enter  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  or  under  ;  and  drop  off  steadily  year  by 
year :  ^  because  parents  get  weary  of  paying  fees,  and  want 
their  sons  to  marry  or  settle  down  in  life.  As  time  goes  on, 
the  lads  get  overcrammed,  fat,  and  (especially  at  the  age  of 
puberty)  lazy  into  the  bargain. 

The  classes  I  visited  (Gec^raphy  and  History)  certainly 
convinced  me,  that  rote-learning  was  cultivated  to  a  preda- 
tory extent  Since  then,  however,  the  progress  in  reform 
has  been  rapid. 

As  regards  Secondary  Education,  Mr  Douglas  Dunlop 
writes  to  Lord  Cromer  :  ^ — *  The  three  Secondary  Schools 
directly  under  the  management  of  the  Public  Instruction 
Department — the  Khedivieh  School,  with  an  attendance  of 
273,  the  Tewfikieh  School,  with  an  attendance  of  170,  in 
Cairo ;  and  the  Ras-el-Tin  School,  attended  by  72  boys,  in 
Alexandria — have  all  attained  a  high  degree  of  proficiency, 
and  can  lose  nothing  by  comparison  with  any  European 
schools  of  similar  rank,* 

At  the  examination  in  1898  for  the  Primary  Education  Co^katet 
Certificate    (the    leaving-certificate    for     Higher     Primary 
Schools),  1 38 1  candidates  presented  themselves.     Of  these, 

^  In  his  Consi€UratioHs  sur  V Instruction  en  Egypte^  to  which  I  am  indebted  for 
some  of  my  £aicU,  Artin  Pasha  publishes  the  following  Table  : 


(sM) 


Number  of  Pupils  in  the  Clasics  of  the  Secondary 

1 

Schools. 

1      Years. 

1 

1 

1 

ist  year.          and  year,     i     3rd  year. 

4th  year. 

1 

'        1887 

201 

74 

65 

19 

1888 

190                  128 

62 

56 

1889 

194        ,          I 10 

89 

44 

1890 

241 

140 

93 

70 

189I 

257 

195 

126 

75 

1892 

22$ 

170 

129 

80 

^  Published  in  Lord  Cromer*s  Report  for  1899,  p.  40. 
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427  were  successful:  namely,  300  Mohammedans,  and  127 
Copts. 

At  the  examination  in  1898  for  the  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Certificate,  98  candidates  were  successful.  Of  these, 
59  were  Mohammedans,  and  the  remainder  (39)  were 
mostly  Copts.  Since  June,  1887,  when  this  examination 
was  first  instituted,  670  students  have  obtained  the 
Secondary  Certificate. 
SMMuUry  Of  these  670  students,  who  received  Secondary  Certi- 
(iMT-iagt)  ficates,  1 9  have  died,  and  4  are  returned  as  *  address  and 
occupation  unknown.'  Of  the  remaining  647,  as  many  as 
206  have  not  yet  completed  their  education,  being  distributed 
as  follows : — 

Students  in  the  Higher  Colleges  of  the  Egyptian  Government  175 

„        in  private  Higher  Colleges  in  Egypt             .  3 
„        in  other  countries  (France,  17;  Great  Britain,  7  ; 

Switzerland,  2;  Austria,  i;  Turkey,  i)    .  28 

Total  .....       206 

There  remain   441.      These  are   accounted    for    in   the 
following  manner : — 

Employed  in  the  Egyptian  Government  Service  .       324 

Privately  employed     ......        94 

Unemployed  .  .23 

Total  .....      441 

The  result  of  this  analysis  is,  therefore,  to  show  that,  of 
all  those  who  have  so  far  obtained  a  Secondary  Certificate, 
and  who,  having  completed  their  studies,  are  available  for 
employment,  only  23  remain  unemployed. 
Choice  of  These  are  Lord  Cromer's  figures.^  Expressed  in  another 
^"way — though  I  have  not  the  statistics  beyond  1892,  in  that 
respect — we  can  trace  the  choice  of  professions  made  by 
Students  with  Secondary  Certificates. 

Out  of  the  300  students  who,  between  the  years   1887 
and  1892,  obtained  Secondary  Certificates,  no  less  than  1 10 

*  I^e/Xfrt  for  1899,  P'  4°. 
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entered  the  School  of  Law :  because,  In  this  popular  pro- 
fession, licentiates  are  certain  of  obtaining  good  posts  under 
Government,  some  of  which  are  lucrative.  Of  the  remainder, 
48  selected  Medicine;  31,  Engineering;  66,  the  Teaching 
profession ;  5,  Agriculture ;  2  passed  into  the  Military 
Collie;  13  entered  the  Government  Service  direct;  22 
took  up  commerce  or  some  other  occupation  on  their  own 
account ;  and  3  died  prematurely. 

Ag^n,  155  became  students  in  the  Professional  Schools 
and  Collies  under  Government  ;  4  entered  the  High 
Schools  of  Private  Educational  fluencies  ;  40  went  to 
Europe  to  finish  their  education  (most  of  them  at  Govern- 
ment expense);  79  entered  the  Government  Service,  directly 
or  indirectly ;  1 1  found  other  employment ;  6  found  no 
employment  at  all ;  and  2  were  lost  sight  of,  apart  from  the 
3  who  died.^ 

This  distribution  of  successful  candidates  in  the  examina- 
tion for  the  Secondary  Certificate  is  instructive,  because  it 
illustrates  the  directions  in  which  the  Scholastic  mills  are 
supplying  a  demand.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  vast  majority 
found  Government  employment :  and  it  is  from  this  class 
that  the  ranks  of  the  public  services  are  recruited. 

Most  of  the  Professional  Schools  and  Collies  have  had  a  Profettioiud 
very  chequered  history.  They  have  depended  largely  on  coUagM 
the  ability  of  their  Directors  and  Principals,  and  not  a  little 
on  the  measure  of  support — in  particular,  the  financial  sup- 
port— extended  to  them.  From  the  days  of  Dor  Bey,  who 
laboured  so  assiduously  and  so  intelligently  in  the  cause  of 
Technical  and  Higher  Education,  up  to  the  present  time, 
these  Schools  and  Collies*  have  suffered  from  frequent 
changes  of  policy  and  from  lack  of  competent  professors. 
Not  unfrequently,  too,  there  have  been  intrigues  which  have 
undermined  the  position  and  influence  of  the  Directors  and 
Principals.  There  is  still  much  to  be  desired  in  their 
organization  and  teaching.     But  they  are  making  progress. 

^  Considdraiions  etc.,  par  Yaconb  Artin  Pacha. 

^  The  Training  Colleges  for  Teachers  and  the  School  of  Agriculture  are  how- 
ever, creations  since  1880. 
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Technical  1*^^  £cole  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  at  Bulak,  was  originally 
^^^**^^^  founded  in  1875  ;  arid  for  some  years  it  was  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  Reformatory,  owing  to  the  hard  labour  which  the 
students  ccmsidered  penaL  But  the  dignity  of  labour  was 
re-habiiitated  and  the  moral  tone  of  the  School  was  raised 
through  the  reforms  introduced,  in  1 883-1 885,  by  Guigon 
Bey,  who  practically  created  the  School,  as  we  now  know  it 
Between  1888  and  1890,  there  was  a  relapse  to  the  old 
methods,  owing  to  a  change  in  the  Directorship ;  bi^  since 
1 89 1,  when  Primary  Certificates  were  required  to  admit  to 
the  School,  the  results  achieved  have  been  increasingly  satis- 
factory. The  present  French  Director  (M.  Meunier)  and 
the  English  head  of  the  workshops  are  turning  out  many 
competent  men  for  employment  in  the  Railways,  Tel^^phs, 
and  ArsenaL^ 

There  is  both  an  English  and  a  French  side  of  the 
School,  according  as  the  pupils  come  from  the  Primary 
Schools.  The  course  covers  from  4  to  5  years,  in  which 
pupils  are  trained  in  the  various  handicrafts :  but  few 
remain  on  to  the  end  They  enter  at  the  age  of  14  or 
over,  and  drop  off  for  the  reasons  already  assigned. 

When  I  visited  this  popular  School,  in  December  1 896, 
there  were  300  youths  undergoing  instruction,  of  whom 
about  200  were  boarders.  Although  the  inclusive  fees 
amount  to  only  £16  sl  year,  most  of  the  pupils  were  non- 
paying,  owing  to  their  nominations,  it  is  said,  being  obtained 
through  influence. 

The  ]^cole  des  Arts  et  Metiers  is,  however,  a  good 
practical  Institution.  It  has  an  excellent  foundry,  smiths' 
and  work-shops  (where  engines  are  occasionally  repaired,  in 
order  to  afford  mechanical  experience).  But  the  Egyptian 
youths  will  not  work  in  these  departments,  which  require 

^  Of  the  6S  pupils  who  completed  their  coarse  of  training  in  1898,  aU  have 
obtained  employment  in  Government  or  in  private  establishments.  Thirty-four 
have  been  appointed  as  telegraph  clerks ;  sixteen  obtained  technical  posts  in 
various  State  Administrations ;  eighteen  are  employed  by  various  industrial 
societies,  mainly  by  the  sugar  factories  in  Upper  Egjrpt. 

There  is  also  a  Technical  School  at  Mansura,  to  which  reference  is  made 
on  the  next  page. 
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hard  labour:  they  select,  so  far  as  they  may,  the  least 
fatiguing  work  possible.  Some  of  the  furniture  exhibited 
by  them— -especially  the  tnushrabia — is  of  excellent  work- 
manship. 

There  is  also  a  Technical  School  at  Mansura ;  but  it 
is  hampered  by  the  want  of  suitable  premises  and  crippled 
by  the  lack  of  funds  to  provide  a  properly  qualified  staff 
of  teachers  and  foremen.  Still,  it  is  popular ;  and  it  derives  a 
certain  income  from  the  orders  sent  to  it  by  the  general  public 

When  the  School  of  Agriculture  was  first  founded  (1889),  |^^^ 
an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  University  teaching.     It 
was  not  until  the  year  1896,  when  a  new  curriculum  was 
adopted,  that   the  practical   side  of  Agriculture  was  ade* 
quately  recognised,  at  the  expense  of  theoretical  teaching : 
with  the  result  that  an  increasing  number  of  students  have 
since  taken   up  the  course  at   the  School  of  Agriculture. 
This   is  no   more  than   might  have  been  expected.     The 
Fell^,  who  is  eager  to  adopt  labour-saving  appliances,  and 
is  open   to   progressive  ideas,  does  not   require  a  strictly 
scientific  or  theoretical  training,  in  the  sense  recognised  by 
us.     Centuries   of  experience  have   produced  agriculturists 
whose  inborn   aptitudes   are   readily  trained   to  adopt  the 
better    methods  suggested    by  scientific  culture, — methods 
which,  though  common  to  all  rainless  regions,  are  differ- 
entiated in  many  respects  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  Egypt 
Thus,  although  the  School  of  Agriculture  is  now  meeting 
with  a  greater  measure  of  success   than  formerly  was  the 
case,  I   believe   I   am   not  unjustified   in   stating,  that  the 
annual    grant    of  ;f  E4000   might    be   laid   out   to  greater 
practical  advantage  by  creating  model  farms  and  experi- 
mental laboratories  in  the  chief  agricultural  centres  of  Egypt 
But,  naturally,  the  Government  do   not  wish   to  abandon 
an  institution  once  started,  so  long  as  there  are  reasonable 
hopes  of  its  ultimate  success.     The  Commissioners  of  the 
Caisse  have  granted  ;^E  15,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
school  adjoining  the  present  site,  affording  more  suitable 
premises. 

Moreover,  a  grant  of  ;^E2000  has,  in  1899,  been  added 
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to  the  budget  of  the  Public  Works  Department,  as  a 
subvention  to  the  recently  formed  Agricultural  Society, 
the  chief  objects  of  which  are  the  encouragement  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  study  of  the  numerous  questions  connected 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.^ 

Youths  enter  the  School  of  Agriculture,  with  a  Primary 
Certificate,  at  about  the  age  of  fourteen.  Their  general 
education  is  carried  on  concurrently  with  instruction  in 
Theoretical  and  Practical  Agriculture,  the  curriculum  em- 
bracing Arithmetic,  Arabic,  English,  Chemistry,  Physics, 
and  land-surveying.  The  course  of  study  extends  over  four 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  very  few  of  the  students 
take  up  Agriculture.  The  majority  enter  the  Civil  Service 
as  clerks,  etc.  That  is  why  I  fail  to  see  the  value  of  the 
Institution. 

When  I  first  visited  the  School  of  Agriculture,  in  1 896, 
there  were  40  students,  of  whom  only  16  were  paying  the 
annual  fees,  amounting  to  £24,  absolutely  inclusive.  There 
were  then  three  English  Professors ;  and  the  laboratories 
were  well  equipped. 

About  35  acres  of  land,  adjoining  the  School,  are  set 
aside  for  experimental  farming,  on  the  principle  adopted  in 
some  of  the  Indian  Agricultural  Schools.  All  the  work  of 
cultivating  the  soil,  planting,  irrigating,  and  harvesting,  is 
carried  out  by  the  students  themselves,  without  the  employ- 
ment of  any  hired  labour.  The  produce  of  each  plot  belongs 
to  the  student  cultivating  it,  and  may  be  sold  or  retained  by 
him  for  his  own  benefit  The  students  have  thus  some 
material  inducement  to  work  both  well  and  hard :  it  seems 
much  more  interesting  and  profitable  than  Secondary 
Education. 

^  In  his  A<7/^  on  the  Budget  for  1899,  ^^  Gorst  remarks :  '  The  Egyptian 
landowners  take  a  very  great  interest  in  the  [Agricultural]  Society;  and  the 
Government  is  anxious  to  support  an  institution  capable  of  rendering  important 
services  to  the  principal  industry  of  the  country.  Besides  the  above-mentioned 
subvention,  the  Government  has  also  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  300 
acres  of  cultivable  land  for  their  experiments. '  The  Commissioners  of  the  Catsse 
have  been  asked  for  a  grant  of  ;£'8ooo,  from  the  General  Reserve  Fund,  for  the 
construction  of  buildings  for  the  annual  shows. 
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The  School  of  Law,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Testoud,  CoOagM 
has  acquired  so  high  a  reputation,  that  the  men  trained  in 
it  are  held  to  be  as  competent  as  the  licentiates  and  doctors 
of  foreign  Universities.  I  have  already  referred  to  the 
popularity,  among  ambitious  young  Egyptians,  of  a  legal 
career.  The  course  of  instruction,  which  was  reduced  in 
1892  to  four  years,  covers  Mohammedan  Law  as  well  as 
Roman  and  French  Law.  Since  1893,  students  leaving 
this  School  may  receive,  not  only  a  Certificate  of  Study  but 
also  a  diploma,  equivalent  to  a  Legal  degree.  The  day  is, 
perhaps,  not  far  distant  when  the  Professional  Schools  and 
Collies  may  be  amalgamated  into  a  University. 

The  School  of  Law  has  over  100  students.  Each  year, 
the  number  of  successful  students  who  have  completed  their 
course  is  more  than  adequate  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
Magistracy.  Police  officers  also  acquire  in  this  School 
elementary  instruction  in  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure  of 
the  Courts. 

The  Government  have  granted  (1899)  ;fE2000  to  the 
School  of  Law,  in  order  to  establish  a  section  in  which 
instruction  will  now  be  given  in  the  English  language.^  It 
may  be  hoped  that  this  is  the  first  step  towards  the  recc^pni- 
tion  of  English  by  the  Mixed  Courts,  in  which  at  present 
the  pleading  is  restricted  to  Arabic,  Italian,  and  French, 
thereby  involving  the  translation  of  English  documentary 
evidence  —  an  unfair  tax  on  the  Anglo-American  com- 
munity. 

^  In  his  Report  for  1899,  Lord  Cromer  remarks :  '  I  have  stated  that  English  has 
been  pat  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  French  in  the  Government  schools.  Up 
to  the  present  time,  however,  there  has  been  one  exception  to  this  rule.  The 
only  European  language  now  used  in  the  School  of  Law  b  French.  The  result 
is  that  all  pupib  on  the  English  side  of  the  preparatory  schools  are  practically 
debarred  from  entering  the  legal  profession,  llie  treatment  of  this  question  has 
been  delayed  partly  for  financial  reasons,  and  partly  because  in  a  country  such  as 
Egypt,  where  there  was  so  much  to  do  in  the  way  of  reform,  it  was  very  desirable 
to  proceed  deliberately  and  not  to  endeavour  to  make  too  many  changes  simul- 
taneously. The  number  of  English-speaking  pupils  in  the  preparatory  schools  is 
now,  however,  so  great  that  a  further  postponement  would  not  be  justifiable. 
Provision  has,  therefore,  been  made  in  the  estimates  for  the  current  year  for  the 
establishment,  in  October  next,  of  an  English  section  in  the  School  of  Law.' 
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The  School  of  Medicine  dates  as  far  back  as  1837  ;  and 
it  has  undei^one  many  transformations.  Most  of  the  Prin- 
cipals have  been  Elgyptian  ;  two  or  three  have  been  French. 
Towards  1885,  ^^^  studies  were  reduced  to  bare  theory  and 
speculation.  These  have  since  been  made  more  practical 
But  the  School  of  Medicine  is  not  popular,  lai^ely  because 
students  find  difficulty  in  subsequently  obtaining  posts  under 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  for  which  their  training  aflfords 
no  adequate  equipment^  Until  the  oi^anizing  zeal  of  the 
English  Vice-Principal,  who  now  enjoys  practically  a  free 
hand,  has  had  time  and  opportunity  to  introduce  reforms, 
not  much  prepress  can  be  expected. 
Poijtochiiic  Much  the  same  strictures  apply  also  to  the  School  of 
Engineering — or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  the  Poly- 
technic School — which  has  never  been  on  a  satisfactory 
footing.  The  engineers  from  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works 
and  the  Railway  Administration  have  never  exerdsed  an 
intelligent  initiative.  All  reforms  have  emanated  from  the 
outside,  and  therefore  have  caused  internal  friction  in  the 
School.  The  curriculum  and  syllabus  were  subjected  to 
considerable  modification,  when  these  were  revised  about 
fourteen  years  s^o ;  and  at  the  present  day  an  English 
Vice-Principal  exercises  wide  discretionary  powers,  in  which 
there  lies  some  hope  of  reform. 

The  Polytechnic  School  trains  more  or  less  competent 
assistants  for  the  Irrigation  engineers  and  for  service  under 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Works.  But  Egyptians  have  not 
yet   proved   their  capacity  to  fill   the  higher  posts  in  this 

>  Dr  Cooper  Perry,  of  Gay's  Hospital,  visited  Egypt  in  1S97,  and  drew  up  a 
Report  in  which  he  fully  explained  the  changes  necessary  in  the  constitution  of 
the  School,  the  curriculum,  etc.  Effect  has  now  been  given  to  Dr  Cooper  Perry's 
proposals ;  and,  in  his  Report  for  1899,  Lord  Cromer  remarks :  '  It  is  as  yet  too 
early  to  say  how  the  new  organization  will  work,  but  the  immediate  result  of 
adopting  the  new  system  is  that  there  is  no  longer  a  dearth  of  students.  I  give 
below  the  number  admitted  to  the  School  since  1892.  It  will  be  observed  that  a 
notable  increase  took  place  last  year : — 1892,  2 ;  1893,  o ;  1894,  4 ;  1895,  5 ; 
1896,  6;  1897,  14;  1898,  21. 

'  In  accordance  with  a  recommendation  made  by  Dr  Cooper  Perry,  it  has  been 
decided  to  make  an  annual  grant  to  the  School  of  Medicine  with  a  view  to  pro- 
moting lidentific  research  in  subjects  which  possess  special  importance  to  Egypt.' 
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Department^  Apart  from  their  technical  qualifications — 
which  are  a  long  way  behind  those  of  pupils  from  Cooper's 
Hill  Collie — they  are  incapable  of  initiative  and  shun  re- 
sponsibility. It  may,  however,  be  noted  that  Egyptian  In- 
spectors are  (or  were,  in  1 898)  at  the  head  of  the  Fifth  Circle 
of  Irrigation  (Kena)  and  of  the  Girga  Directorate  (Sohag). 

Egypt  has  three  Normal  Schools  or  Training  Collies  TraiBinr 
for  Teachers.  These  are: — (i)  the  Normal  School  (or  *** 
Khedivfa  Lyc6e)  under  an  English  Director ;  (2)  the  Normal 
School  (or  Taufikfa  Lyc6e)  under  a  French  Director ;  and 
(3)  the  Vernacular  Normal  School  (Dar  el-Olum)  under  an 
Arab  Sheikh.  The  first  was  instituted  in  1889;  the 
second  in  1880;  and  the  third  in  1881.  The  European 
Schools  train  teachers  in  the  English  and  French  languages 
and  in  Science  (for  Primary  Education),  the  most  promising 
of  whom  are  sent  to  Europe — two  or  three  every  year — to 
complete  their  studies.  The  Vernacular  School  prepares 
sheikhs  (between  the  ages  of  1 8  and  24)  who  have  passed 
through  El  Azhar  and  are  studying  for  the  work  of  teaching 
in  Arabic. 

In  1895,  the  Dar  el-Olum  was  incorporated  with  the 
largest  and  most  successful  Primary  School  (Nasrfa)  in 
Cairo  ;  and  it  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
ablest  native  Principal  in  the  Education  Department,  the 
syllabus  being  reviscxl  with  the  view  of  making  the  training 

^  The  Polytechnic  School,  according  to  Mr  Dunlop,  made  in  1898  a  nearer 
approadi  to  efficiency  than  in  any  previous  year  :  but  satisfactory  progress  con- 
tinues to  be  seriously  retarded  by  the  finulty,  old-fashioned  methods  of  instruct]<m 
and  an  overloaded,  impractical  syllabus.  Mr  Willcocks,  as  presiding  examiner  at 
the  Annual  Examinations,  reports  as  follows : — '  We  are  now  in  the  middle  of  the 
transition  period  between  the  old  dajrs  of  instruction  in  Arabic,  without  text-books 
and  without  competent  teachers,  when  none  but  a  brilliant  scholar  here  and  there 
learnt  anything  at  all,  and  the  complete  instruction  in  English,  with  living  text- 
books and  teachers  really  capable  and  really  desirous  to  impart  knowledge.  At 
such  a  time,  the  scholars  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  at  the  college  can  only 
get  ordinary  instruction,  but  as  soon  as  the  primary  schools  and  secondary  colleges 
beghi  to  torn  out  students  knowing  foreign  languages  well,  the  Polytechnic  School 
will  begin  to  turn  out  engineers  capable  of  taking  their  place  by  the  side  of  the 
men  who  come  out  in  such  numbers  from  the  numerous  Italian  Universities,  and 
who  are  preferred  to-day  to  the  Egyptian  engineers  by  all  the  contractors  working 
in  this  coontry.' — Lord  Cromer's  Report  idr  1899. 
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more  practical  and  efficient  *  The  Primary  School  (Nasria) 
has  become,'  says  Lord  Cromer,  in  his  Rtpart  for  1896, 
'  the  practising  department  of  the  training  college ;  the  legal 
studies  have  been  eliminated,  and  the  college  seems  no 
longer  open  to  the  reproach  of  making  itself  a  rallying-point 
of  political  and  fanatical  intrigue.  The  success  of  any 
scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the  Vernacular  Schools  for 
Primary  education  must  largely  depend  upon  the  efficiency 
of  the  professional  training  of  the  students  of  this  coll^fe.' 
The  young  sheikhs  whom  I  saw  at  the  Dar  el-Olum  appeared 
to  me  to  be  as  intelligent  as  they  were  dignified.  After 
passing  the  examinations,  they  are  taken  on  probation  for 
two  years,  and  then  permanently  employed  as  masters  in  the 
vernacular.     They  learn  also  a  little  English. 

This  completes  my  survey  of  the  Government  Schools 
and  Colleges.  But  no  description  of  the  Educational  Insti- 
tutions of  Egypt  would  be  complete  without  some  reference, 
however  brief,  to  the  numerous  private  Agjencies  which, 
until  a  few  years  ago,  competed  seriously  against  the 
Government  Schools  for  the  education — and,  in  particular, 
for  the  Higher  Education — of  the  natives  of  Egypt 

§  Extra-Government  Agencies 

By  means  of  the  examinations  for  Primary  and  Secondary 
Certificates,  a  large  number  of  denominational  or  private 
schools  in  Egypt  are  brought,  as  already  noted,  into  touch 
with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  About  one-half  of 
the  candidateswho  have  presented  themselves  for  Examination 
have,  so  far,  been  educated  by  extra-Government  agencies. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of 
private  schools  under  Government  inspection.  In  his  Report 
for  1898,  Lord  Cromer  mentions,  that  in  one  Provincial 
town  (Sohag)  a  native  committee  recently  opened  a  boys* 
school  and  a  girls'  school,  in  which  the  Syllabus  prescribed 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  Primary  Schools 
of  the  Higher-grade  is  followed, — the  girls'  school  being 
placed  under  an  English  head-mistress.  Also,  a  Primary 
School  of  the  Higher-grade  was  opened  a  few  years  ago  at 
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Deirut»  pupils  from  which  met  with  considerable  success  at 
the  examination  in  1897  for  the  Primary  Certificate. 
Evidence  of  this  practical  result  of  Government  Education 
must  be  very  gratifying  to  the  authorities.  Moreover,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  even  the  University  of  El  Azhar 
applied,  in  1 897,  for  the  partial  services  of  thirteen  masters 
employed  in  the  Crovemment  Schools. 

What  may  truly  be  called  National  Education  is  supplied  Sj^j^ 
by  the  numerous  mosque-schools,  all  more  or  less  under  the 
influence  of  El  Azhar.  In  1897,  there  were  9660  Kuttabs 
— village  schools,  attached  to  mosques — employing  14,421 
teachers,  whose  instruction  of  the  181,000  pupils  attending 
these  Lower-grade  Primary  Schools  is,  for  the  most  part, 
worthless. 

Most  mosques  contain  a  hall  for  reunion  or  public  prayer, 
a  fountain  for  ablutions  and  another  providing  drinking- 
water,  as  well  as  a  Kuttab  for  girls  and  boys.  Many  of  the 
mosques  are  well  endowed  with  landed  or  house-property, 
the  revenues  from  which  (called  wakfs)  maintain  certain  servi- 
tors, readers,  teachers,  or  savants  attached  to  them  fcM* 
prayer  and  instruction.  Occasionally,  a  mosque  may  in- 
clude a  school  for  advanced  students  in  theology,  philo- 
sophy, and  science,  as  well  as  a  library,  or,  maybe,  a  kitchen 
for  the  poor,  a  hospital,  a  botanic  garden,  a  hostelry  for 
travellers  and  students,  etc.  In  these  National  institutions, 
instruction  is  always  gratuitous ;  and  the  pupils  who  are 
sufficiently  meritorious  receive  a  written  authorization  to 
teach,  in  their  turn :  not  a  diploma,  properly  so-called,  but 
simply  a  *  permit  to  teach  *  (Jdjazd)}  There  are,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add,  no  ordained  priests  in  the  popular 
theocracy  of  Islam. 

It  seems  proper  to  introduce  at  this  point  some  reference  The  wakfs 
to  the  Administration  of  the  Wakfs,  or  *  property  in  mort- 
main bequeathed  to  the  Ulema  for  religious  and  charitable 
uses.'  The  Wakfs  are  not,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  a 
religious  institution,  though  they  administer  the  entailed 
lands  belonging  to  the  mosques ;  and  the  attempt  has  often 

^  V Instruction  Publique  in  Egyptt^  par  Yaooub  Artin  Pacha,  passim. 
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been  made  to  invest  this  administration  with  a  religious 
aspect,  in  order  to  keep  off  the  reforming  hand  of  the  InfideL 
Although  originally  a  kind  of  Court  of  Chancery,  to  which 
Moslems  bequeathed  property  for  administration  on  behalf 
of  their  descendants,  in  order  to  keep  it  out  of  the  grasp  of 
the  Viceroys,  the  Wakfs  have  in  past  times  been  subject  to 
the  depredations  of  Egyptian  rulers,  who  have  diverted  funds 
to  their  own  use  or  boldly  annexed  land  and  house  property. 
Since  the  officials  were  appointed  by  the  Viceroy,  they  were 
apt  to  become  his  creatures. 

As  this  is  now  the  only  native  Administration  of  any 
consequence,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Wakfs  stand  in 
much  need  of  reform.  But  it  is  only  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years  that  the  Government  have  taken  any  steps 
in  that  direction.  In  his  Report  for  1897,  Lord  Cromer 
remarks :  '  When  the  balance-sheet  made  up  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1895  came  to  be  examined,  it  was  discovered  that, 
whilst  the  accounts  showed  a  lai^e  cash  balance,  there  was 
in  reality  a  deficit ;  deposits  and  other  monies  held  in  trust 
by  the  Administration  had  been  treated  as  if  th^  were 
revenue.  ...  It  has  now  been  arranged  that  the  Wakfs 
should  be  divided  into  different  categories  according  to  their 
nature.  .  .  .  The  revenue  of  each  category  will  be  amal- 
gamated. The  surplus  of  one  category  will  be  used  to  cover 
the  deficit  of  another.  The  net  surplus  of  all  the  categories 
will  form  a  reserve  fund.  Thus,  the  accounts  will  be  simpli- 
fied. The  detection  of  any  abuses  will  be  facilitated.  .  .  . 
Mere  audit  will  not,  of  course,  rectify  abuses,  which  for  a 
long  while  past  have  formed  the  subject  of  loud  and  very 
legitimate  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  native  population, 
but  it  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction.' 

These  reforms  have  met  with  general  approval  by  the 
large  majority  of  the  natives  of  Egypt ;  and  the  Wakfs  have 
in  several  directions  liberally  supported  national  institutions 
of  an  educational  character.^ 

^  In  his  Report  for  1899,  Lord  Cromer  refers  at  some  length  to  the  efforts  made 
hy  the  Financial  Department  to  introduce  reforms  into  the  Administration  of  the 
Wakfs.     I  quote  the  following  remarks  (pp.  48-49) — 

'  The  Administration  of  the  Wak&  (religions  and  charitable  tmsts)  is  still  very 
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The  University  of  El  Azhar,  which  hitherto  has  devoted  EiA«iiar 
itself  chiefly  to  Scholastic  Theology,  is  still  the  chief  seat  of 
learning  in  the  East.  The  Principal  enjoys  a  stipend  of 
;^Ei200  a  year.  The  Professors  and  teachers  receive  no 
salary,  though  indirectly  they  may  be  remunerated  in  one 
form  or  another.  The  Students,  to  the  number  of  eight  or 
nine  thousand,^  drawn  from  all  parts  of  North  Africa  and 
the  East,  are  grouped  under  the  four  Orthodox  rites  or 
sects.  Of  these  students,  some  2000  are  resident, — each 
nationality  having  its  special  quarter  in  the  University. 

defective,  neither  is  it  probable  that  any  thoroughly  effectual  remedies  will  be 
applied  to  the  existing  abuses  until  the  Administration  is  placed,  as  was  formerly 
the  case,  under  the  direct  control  of  a  responsible  Minister.  At  the  same  time, 
some  improvement  has  taken  place  since  the  year  1895,  when  the  Financial 
Department  was  authorized  to  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  interference  with  a 
view  to  organizing  the  system  of  accounts,  and  devising  a  plan  which  would  render 
possible  an  effective  control  over  the  revenue  and  expenditure.  .  .  . 

'  The  Financial  Department,  on  taking  the  matter  in  hand,  naturally  insbted  on 
the  theory  being  made  to  accord  with  the  practice.  After  a  strong  opposition, 
which  lasted  for  more  than  a  year,  the  unification  of  the  accounts  of  all  the  Wakfs 
was  effected.  Thus,  the  system  was  greatly  simplified,  and  the  way  was  paved 
for  the  exercise  of  some  effective  control  over  the  expenditure.  .  .  . 

'  On  the  final  closing  of  the  accounts  of  1896,  which  took  place  in  the  course  of 
1897,  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  a  deficit  of  ;f  £27,000.  This  deficit  was 
made  a  first  charge  on  the  reserve  fund  of  the  Administration.  .  .  . 

'  Before  1897  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  any  trustworthy  information  as  to  the 
financial  position  of  the  Wakfs.  It  can  now  be  said  that  the  main  facts  are 
known.  A  very  patient  trial  should  be  given  to  the  present  system.  If  even- 
tually it  be  ascertained,  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt,  that,  under  its  present  con- 
stitution, the  Administration  of  the  Wakfs  is  incapable  of  executing  those  reforms 
which  are  loudly  demanded  by  intelligent  native  public  opinion,  the  adoption  of 
some  more  drastic  measures  will  have  to  be  considered.  Some  improvement  is, 
I  am  glad  to  say,  already  to  be  noticed.  The  extravagant  expenditure  on  the 
Central  Administration  has  been  reduced  from  ;£'E68,ooo  in  1897  to  ;f  £65,000 
in  1899.  On  the  other  hand,  the  amount  granted  to  mosques  has  been  increased 
from  ;^E45,ooo  to  ;f  £54,000,  thus  enabling  the  situation  of  the  Imams  and 
other  servants  of  the  mosques,  who  are  for  the  most  part  very  poor,  to  be  im- 
proved. The  grant  to  schools  has  been  increased  from  ;f  £4000  to  over  ;£'£7ooo. 
Lastly,  the  revenue  of  the  Administration  is  in  excess  of  the  expenditure.  The 
accounts  for  1898  are  not  yet  closed,  but  it  is  estimated  that,  after  deducting 
special  grants  amounting  to  ;f  £23,000,  which  were  made  in  1897  and  1898  to 
meet  extraordinary  expenditure,  a  real  surplus  of  about  ;f  £15,000  will  remain 
over  to  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  reserve  fund.' 

^  In  the  period  of  its  highest  ascendency,  £1  Azhar  is  reputed  to  have  held 
20,000  stodents  within  its  walk. 

Q 
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Children  are  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  to  learn  by 
heart  certain  portions  of  the  Kordn.  They  are  then  in- 
structed in  the  elements  of  Islamism.  Entering  at  the  age 
of  six  or  eight,  most  boys  finish  their  so-called  education  at 
the  age  of  ten  or  twelve.  Those  who  pursue  the  higher 
studies — commentaries  on  the  Kor^n  and  Sayings  of  the 
Prophet  {hadiths\  studies  in  Moslem  Law  {tcUtabu^  Sunna), 
etc. — remain  on  until  they  are  twenty  or  twenty-two  years 
of  age.  Some,  from  love  of  study  or  love  of  idleness,  spend 
all  their  lives  in  contemplating  the  perfection  of  the  Prophet 
and  all  his  Works,  within  the  University  walls.  But  those  who 
take  their  degrees  {mudari  or  sheikh^  professor  or  doctor),  so 
to  speak,  quit  the  University  and  enter  the  world. 

When  I  visited  El  Azhar,  with  Mr  Douglas  Dunlop, 
we  had  the  advantage  of  being  escorted  by  the  *  proctor '  of 
the  University,  and  the  privilege  of  an  interview  with  the 
Principal  I  shall  not  easily  forget  the  impression  which 
this  strange  Scholastic  menagerie  made  on  my  mind. 
Groups  of  pupils  and  students,  of  all  ages  and  Moslem 
nationalities,  were  squatting  on  the  ground,  round  their 
respective  teachers  and  professors.  The  younger  boys  were 
playing,  idling,  eating,  or  scribbling  on  squares  of  tin  which 
at  one  time  formed  receptacles  for  paraffin  oil — an  ubiquitous 
agent  of  civilization  ;  whilst  the  attention  of  the  teachers 
was  given  to  anything  but  the  supervision  of  their  classes.^ 
Only  the  youths  appeared  to  be  occupied,  more  or  less, 
with  serious  study  ;  and,  of  these,  the  Moorish  students 
alone  gave  one  the  impression  of  possessing  intelligence. 
Picturesque  elements  relieved  the  general  squalor  of  the 
environment :  but  the  confused  medley  of  prayer  and  play, 
study  and  stupor,  were  in  striking  contrast,  and  did  not 
create  respect  for  this  renowned  seat  of  Mohammedan 
learning. 
Coptic  Schools  On  the  other  hand,  Coptic  Education,  though  a  long 
way  behind  that  in  Government  Schools  as  regards  both 
efficiency  and  discipline,  is  far  in  advance  of  Mohammedan 
pedagogics.     After  an  interview  with  the  Orthodox  Patri- 

^  One  of  the  teachers  was  hunting  for  parasites. 
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arch,  I  was  shown  over  the  Cairo  institutions  by  Wahby 
Bey,  the  Director  of  Coptic  Schools. 

The  principal  school,  adjoining  the  Coptic  Cathedral  at 
Cairo,  accommodates  600  boys,  of  whom  about  400  pay  fees. 
The  course  of  instruction  in  Primary  Education  covers  four 
years,  and  includes  Arabic,  Coptic,  Arithmetic,  Geography, 
and  a  foreign  language  (French  or  English).  There  are 
about  an  equal  number  of  English  and  French  pupils.  In 
the  Secondary  course,  which  embraces  two  years  only,  the 
same  subjects  are  proceeded  with,  and  Natural  Science  is 
taken  up.  The  curriculum  is  necessarily  based  on  that 
of  Grovemment  Schools,  in  order  to  enable  Coptic  boys 
to  qualify  for  the  Education  Certificate.  But  I  observed 
considerable  laxity  of  discipline,  and  noticed  the  insanitary 
state  of  the  class-rooms.  The  pupils,  too,  appeared  anxious 
to  show  off:  perhaps  they  were  only  the  show-pupils? 

There  is  a  large  Coptic  School  at  Alexandria.  Smaller 
schools  are  found  also  at  Cairo  and  in  the  principal  towns 
and  villages  of  Egypt.  At  Cairo  there  are  two  schools  for 
girls— -one  with  150  pupils;  and  some  attempt  is  being 
made  to  extend  female  elementary  education. 

The  yearly  average  of  Copts  who  are  able  to  satisfy  the 
examiners  for  the  Primary  Certificate  is,  I  believe,  about 
forty  in  number.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Copts  are,  how- 
ever, educated  in  the  Schools  of  the  American  Mission,  not 
only  in  the  provinces  of  Upper  Egypt,  but  also  at  Cairo. 

During  the  reign  of  Mohammed  AH,  the  foreign  com-  Fordn 
munities  depended  largely  on  the  priests  of  their  respective 
churches  for  the  secular  instruction  of  their  children.  But 
between  1840  and  i860 — when  English  Protestant  Societies 
entered  the  mission  field — numerous  foreign  Schools  and 
Collies  were  opened,  in  order  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  the  growing  population.  The  majority  of  these,  or 
certainly  the  most  important,  were  French  Catholic  founda- 
tions, to  which  the  children  of  Syrian  Christians  were  sent 
in  large  numbers.  The  American  Mission  was  established 
in  1854.     The  Jesuits  did  not  appear  until  about  1880. 

French  is  taught  in  all  these  Schools ;  Arabic  practically 
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in  none — if  we  except  the  elementary  instruction  given  to 
Copts  in  the  American  Schools.  And  whilst  French  forms 
the  medium  of  instruction  in  a  large  number  of  the  institu- 
tions, English  also  is  widely  diffused  by  the  American 
Mission.  The  attempt,  in  Ismail's  reign  {circa  1869)  to 
establish  what  were  called  Free  Schools,  open  to  boys  of  all 
nationalities  and  faiths,  succeeded  for  a  time :  but,  of  the 
three  Schools  established,  under  Khedivial  patronage — at 
Cairo,  Alexandria,  and  Port  Said — the  Free  School  of  Alex- 
andria alone  survived  at  the  end  of  1887.  In  that  year, 
the  number  of  pupils  in  the  European  Schools  of  Elgypt 
was  22,764,  of  whom  no  less  than  15,000  were  Egyptians, 
— ^an  immense  increase  during  the  preceding  decade.^ 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  numerous 
foreign  Schools  and  Colleges.  The  Greek  and  Italian 
Schools  confine  themselves  more  particularly  to  the  educa- 
tion of  children  of  those  nationalities.  The  others  are  more 
sectarian,  with  objects,  more  or  less  avowed,  of  proselytism. 
England  has  contributed  very  grudgingly  and  very  sparsely 
to  Education  in  Egypt :  and,  therefore,  the  movement  now 
on  foot  to  establish  English  Schools  in  Egypt,  of  a  strictly 
undenominational  character,  by  raising  funds  for  an  endow- 
ment,* should  receive  the  support    it    deserves.      Hitherto, 

'  In  1875,  there  were  only  about  2000  Egyptians  included  among  the  9000 
pupils  in  European  Schools. 

^  Sir  Charles  Cookson,  formerly  II.  M.  Consul-General  and  Judge  at  Alexandria, 
wrote  to  the  Times ^  under  date  1st  December  1898,  a  letter  from  which  I  make 
the  following  extracts  : — *  An  admirable  site  in  Alexandria  is  already  secured  by 
the  liberality  of  a  British  merchant  in  that  dty,  and  an  influential  committee 
formed  there  for  carrying  out  the  plan.  The  schools,  in  accordance  with  the 
articles  of  association,  are,  as  regards  their  practical  management  and  carricolum, 
under  a  board  of  governors,  to  be  appointed  at  the  first  general  meeting  of  share- 
holders, and  composed  mainly  of  the  principal  British  Anglo- E^gyptiain  officials, 
with  Lord  Cromer  as  chairman ;  and  the  education,  moral,  intellectual,  and 
physical,  is  to  be  that  of  the  best  British  institutions  (on  the  "  modem  "  side)  for 
training  boys  and  men  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  for  professions,  commerce, 
and  the  public  service.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  capital  required  is 
already  subscribed  by  natives  and  residents  in  Egypt,  of  various  nationalities  and 
creeds,  who  have  shown  their  appreciation  of  the  value  of  an  English  education, 
and  especially  one  where  no  religious  propagandism  will  be  possible,  by  subscrib- 
ing.' The  idea  of  a  Joint-Stock  Association  has,  however,  been  abaindoned  in 
favour  of  an  endowed  establishment. 
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the  Evangelical  schools  of  the  American  Mission  have 
been  the  only  media  of  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the 
English  language,  apart  from  the  Government  Schools. 
The  Catholic  schools  have  always  discoursed  the  study 
of  English. 

The  Mission  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  North  Ameriaui 
America  has  met  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  success, 
particularly  from  the  educational  point  of  view,  with  which 
only  I  am  here  concerned.  Its  agencies  cover  a  vast  field, 
embracing  the  Delta  and  Upper  Egypt  (up  to  Aswin), 
with  a  branch  at  Kosseir,  on  the  Red  Sea.  Schools, 
churches,  or  other  agencies  are  established  in  the  capitals 
and  in  the  large  towns  of  every  Province.  The  number 
of  schools  alone  exceeds  120.  In  1896,  there  were, 
in  the  Delta,  49  schools,  with  no  teachers,  and  4900 
pupils. 

In  their  Report  for  1896,  it  is  stated  that  'the  number  of 
girls'  schools  has  increased  from  25  to  3  5  during  the  year, 
and  the  number  of  girls  in  school  has  increased  from  2579 
to  3038  ;  while  the  number  of  boys*  schools  has  decreased 
by  three,  and  the  number  of  boys  in  school  has  decreased 
by  3 1 6.'  One-third  of  the  number  of  girls,  and  three-fourths 
of  the  number  of  boys,  are  in  village-schools,  the  teachers  of 
which  are  trained  in  the  Central  Schools.  The  remainder 
receive  advanced  education. 

In  the  Cairo  Boys*  School,  the  religious  sects  from  which 
the  pupils  were  drawn,  in  1 896,  are  represented  as  follows : 
Copts,  326;  Mohammedans,  210;  Protestants,  38;  and 
Others,  66.  Of  the  640  enrolled  pupils,  409  paid,  more  or 
less,  the  fees  for  tuition,  which  are  even  lower  than  those  of 
the  Government  Schools. 

The  survey  I  have  made  of  the  Educational  institutions  CoodiuiM 
of  Egypt  must  now  be  brought  to  a  close.  Brief  and  im- 
perfect as  this  has  been,  it  has  doubtless  exhausted  the 
patience  of  the  reader.  But  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
from  my  point  of  view,  will,  I  trust,  excuse  the  tedious 
details  and  statistics  which  I  have  been  compelled  to  intro- 
duce, in  order  to  illustrate  and  emphasize  the  relatively  high 
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success  of  Educational  reforms  under  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Administration. 

{c)  Justice 

Historical  Whilst  purity  of  Justice  and  individual  equality  before 
the  Law  have  inspired  every  department  of  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Administration — representing,  as  these  do,  the 
essential  elements  of  Elgyptian  autonomy  and  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  British  Control — the  administration 
of  Justice  has  been  hampered  by  the  peculiar  local  condi- 
tions, which  provide  for  no  less  than  four  co-ordinate  juris- 
dictions in  the  country.  There  are  Egyptian  Courts  and 
European  Courts  ^ :  mutually  exclusive  factors  that  present 
inapposite  conditions  for  the  unification  of  jurisdiction.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  Administrations  of  Justice 
and  of  the  Interior  were  the  very  last  Departments  to  claim 
our  serious  attention.  In  fact,  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1890,  when  Mr  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Scott  came  to  Egypt, 
that  our  interference  in  the  Department  of  Justice — limited 
and  restricted  as  this  has  always  been — first  took  definite 
shape. 

Between  the  years  1884  and  1889,  the  Native  Courts 
having  entirely  failed  to  deal  with  the  brigandage  then  pre- 
vailing in  the  Provinces,  their  jurisdiction  was  superseded  by 
Special  Commissions,  whose  brief  mandates  were  successively 
renewed,  and  whose  arbitrary  and  summary  jurisdiction 
amounted  to  that  of  Courts  Martial.  For  five  years  the 
Criminal  Code  of  the  Native  Tribunals  remained  in  abeyance, 
whilst  these  Commissions  of  Brigandage,  under  the  Mudirs, 
or  Governors  of  Provinces,  dealt  with  nearly  all  criminal 
offences  in  a  high-handed  and  barbarous  fashion.  Control 
being  thus  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice 
and  placed  in  those  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  there 
was  considerable  friction  between  the  two  Departments  of 
State,  arising  from  antagonism  to  the  essential  principle  on 

'  The  Courts  of  Religious  Law  ;  the  Native  Courts ;  the  Mixed  Courts ;  and 
the  Consular  Courts. 
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which  the  Native  Tribunals  were  based  :  the  separation  of 
the  Judicial  Authority  from  the  Executive. 

Mr  Scott,  on  his  appointment  in  1 890  as  Judicial  Adviser 
to  the  Khedive,  at  once  recognised  the  need  of  Egypt  to 
strengthen  her  National  Tribunals ;  and,  with  his  Egyptian 
and  Indian  experience  to  guide  him,  he  went  the  right  way 
to  work.^  Instead  of  making  a  clean  sweep  of  everything, 
in  the  manner  attempted  by  the  Commissions  of  Brigandage, 
he  strengthened  the  more  promising  elements,  whilst  ridding 
the  Administration  of  its  most  glaring  defects  and  abuses. 
Then,  by  degrees,  he  introduced  important  changes  of  detail 
and  Procedure,  and  entirely  reorganized  the  Native  Tribunals. 
In  particular,  he  extended  the  system  of  Summary  Justice, 
instituted  Administrative  checks,  and  pui^ed  the  Native 
Bench. 

In  a  country  like  Egypt,  the  Administration  of  Justice 
has  special  difficulties  to  contend  against,  apart  from  the 
International  fetters  that  restrict  freedom  of  initiative.  The 
success  or  failure  of  any  system  of  Justice  depends  largely 
on  the  impartiality  shown  in  the  choice  of  Judges :  but 
appointment  by  merit  was  practically  unknown  before  the 
British  Occupation ;  and,  in  the  sphere  of  Justice,  this 
guiding  principle  has  been  followed  only  in  the  current 
decade.  In  a  country  like  Egypt,  the  Native  Bench  is 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  outside  influences.  At  the  present 
day  it  has  gone  far  to  achieve  emancipation  :  but  its  absolute 
independence  of  external  influences  cannot  be  confidently 
expected  in  the  future,  unless  the  higher  administrative 
posts  are  retained  in  the  hands  of  Europeans,  whose  co- 
operation provides  the  necessary  backbone  to  the  Executive, 
and  whose  presence  on  the  Bench  inspires  the  morale  and 
esprit  de  corps  of  the  Egyptian  Judiciary.  In  a  country 
like  Egypt,  perjury  or  false  testimony  before  the  Courts  is 
of  common  occurrence ;  and  the  people  are  often  afraid  to 
give  evidence.  This  reluctance  to  denounce  crime  and  the 
tendency  to  shield  criminals  necessarily  obstruct  the  develop- 
ment of  reforms. 

*  Mr  Scott  was  an  Appeal  Judge  in  the  Mixed  Tribunals  from  1876  to  1882. 
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The  reforms  introduced  (1890- 1898)  by  Sir  John  Scott 
into  the  Administrative  and  Executiv-e  branches  of  the 
Judiciary  have  more  than  justified  his  appointment,  which 
originally  met  with  such  strenuous  opposition.  On  his  re- 
tirement last  year,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  leaving  Egypt, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  history,  with  Courts  of  Law  that 
claim  the  respect  and  confidence  of  Europeans  and  Natives 
alike.  The  Native  Bench  has  been  steadily  improving. 
The  long-standing  friction  between  the  Ministries  of  Justice 
and  of  the  Interior  has  been  removed :  and  there  is  now 
more  cordial  co-operation  between  the  Parquet,  the  Mudirs, 
and  the  Police  in  the  detection  of  crime.  The  Parquet  are 
no  longer  regarded  as  interlopers,  but  as  the  responsible 
directors  of  the  Judiciary  Police, 
of  A  study  of  the  latest  Returns  shows  that  the  diminution 
of  crime  is  not  confined  to  a  few  special  localities,  but  is 
spread  generally  over  the  whole  of  Egypt  In  his  Report 
for  1 898,  Lord  Cromer  remarks :  *  The  total  number  of 
crimes  committed  in  1897  ^^  1437>  ^^  compared  with 
1850  in  i896^a  decrease  of  22  per  cent  The  cathodes 
of  crime,  which  depend  more  especially  on  the  general 
state  of  security,  and,  therefore,  indicate  the  efficiency  of 
the  action  of  the  Police,  have  diminished  in  still  greater 
proportion.  Robberies  committed  by  armed  g^angs,  com- 
monly known  as  brigandage,  have  fallen  from  51  to  17; 
robberies  accompanied  with  violence  or  other  ag^^ravating 
circumstances,  from  440  to  280  ;  highway  robberies,  fix)m 
98  to  75.  As  regards  the  disposal  of  these  latter  categories, 
25  per  cent  were  temporarily  filed  in  1897  for  want  of 
sufficient  evidence,  or  failure  to  discover  the  perpetrators, 
as  compared  with  31  per  cent  in  1896.  The  remainder 
were  sent  forward  to  the  Tribunals,  where  there  were 
78  per  cent  of  convictions,  as  compared  with  70  per  cent 
in  1896.' 

In  his  Report  for   1899,  Lord  Cromer  gives  the   latest 
statistics  in  these  respects  : — 

*The  total  number  of  felonies  committed  in    1898   was 
1342,  as  compared  with  1866  in  1896,  and  1424  in  1897. 
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Robberies  with  violence  have  fallen  from  625  in  1895,  and 
618  in  1896,  to  372  in  1897  and  344  in  1898.  The 
number  of  felonies  committed  per  head  of  population  was 
I  to  5132  in  1896,  I  to  6607  iri  1897,  and  i  to  7075  in 
1898.  The  number  of  criminal  cases  which  have  remained 
undiscovered  for  want  of  evidence  has  largely  decreased, 
whilst  the  number  of  convictions  in  cases  sent  before  the 
Tribunals  is  steadily  increasing,  thus  testifying  to  an  im- 
provement in  the  manner  in  which  the  cases  are  prepared 
by  the  local  authorities/ 

A  complete  revision  of  the  Penal  and  Criminal  Procedure  Pmai  and 
Codes  is  now  being  undertaken  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
former  will  be  revised  in  the  course  of  1 899.     I  may  add, 
that  extramural  labour  is  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
Egyptian  penitentiary  system.^ 

A  new  Judicial   Tariff,  which   materially   reduced   legal  jndidai  Tariff 
costs,  came  into  operation  towards  the  end  of  1897.     ^^ 
regard  to  this  reform.  Lord  Cromer,  in  his  Report  for  1 899, 
remarks : 

'  Far  from  reducing  the  receipts  of  the  Tribunals,  this 
measure  has  resulted  in  a  considerable  increase  of  revenue, 
the  figures  being  £^i  1 5,000  in  1 898  as  against  £^i  10,000 
in  1897.  The  number  of  important  cases  brought  before 
the  Native  Tribunals  has  also  materially  increased.  These 
facts  seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tendency, 
which  previously  existed  amongst  the  Egyptians,  to  bring 
their  suits,  if  possible,  before  the  Mixed,  in  preference  to  the 
Native,  Tribunals,  was  due  to  fiscal  considerations  rather 
than  to  any  want  of  confidence  in  the  Native  Courts.' 

In  the  Table  (No.  6)  given  overpage,  I  have  endeavoured  JadHgdi 
to  exhibit  the  Judicial  Institutions  of  Egypt  in  their  relation 
to  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  line  of 
initiative  emanating    from    the   Central  Executive,  and   to 

^  '  In  the  course  of  last  year  a  law  was  passed  allowing  prisoners  sentenced  to 
imprisonment,  in  default  of  fine  or  costs,  the  privilege  of  substituting  labour  in  the 
place  of  imprisonment.  Up  to  the  close  of  last  year,  40,070  persons  had  claimed 
to  work  raUier  than  be  imprisoned.  The  operation  of  the  new  sjrstem  has  enabled 
the  Department  to  close  the  prisons  for  "contraventions  "  (petty  offences)  both  in 
Cairo  and  Alexandria.' 
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indicate  their  relative  inter-dependence.  This  tabular  state- 
ment includes  only  the  Egyptian  Courts  and  Administrative 
branches  of  the  Judiciary.  The  Consular  Courts  are  wholly 
outside  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Khedivial  Government ;  as 
also  are  the  Mixed  Courts.  Penal  Justice  is  still  adminis- 
tered under  the  rights  obtained  by  Consuls,  according  to 
the  Capitulations ;  and  Civil  Justice  is  given  to  the  Mixed 
Tribunals,  in  place  of  Consuls,  as  regards  cases  and  claims 
between  Mixed  nationalities.  I  have  already  dealt  with 
these  International  Courts,  in  the  earlier  portions  of  this  work. 
It  will  be  seen,  from  a  glance  at  the  Table,  that  the 
Department  of  the  Public  Prosecutor  in  the  Ministry  of 
Justice  has  direct  relations  with  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior; 
and  that  the  Committee  of  Judicial  Surveillance  exercises 
supervision  over  the  National  Tribunals  and  the  Parquet ; 
whilst  the  Mehkem^s  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Comity  du 
Contentieux  on  the  other,  provide  for  other  national  and 
international  conditions.  Indirect  and  inter-relations  are 
indicated  at  the  points  of  juncture. 

The  Mehkem^s  are  Religious  Courts,  dealing  with  ques- TheiCahktail) 
tions  affecting  the  personal  status  of  Mohammedans — such  as, 
marriage,  divorce,  succession,  and  registration  of  title-deeds. 
Into  these  Courts,  the  corruption  of  which  has  been  so 
notorious,  the  Government  hesitated  to  introduce  reforms, 
until  their  hand  was  forced  by  the  ever-recurring  scandals 
and  the  public  complaints  that  made  interference  a  necessity. 
In  his  Report  for  1898,  Lord  Cromer  outlines  the  situation 
as  follows :  *  The  quasi-religious  character  with  which  the 
Moslem  public  invests  these  Courts  has  hitherto  precluded 
any  attempt  at  reform.  Ultimately,  complaints  became  so 
rife  that  it  was  resolved  to  re-oi^anize  the  procedure,  to 
institute  a  rigorous  system  of  inspection,  and  to  make  no 
new  nominations  of  Judges  who  had  not  a  diploma  from 
the  University  of  El-Azhar  or  from  the  Mussulman  Law 
School  (Dar  el-Olum),  and  satisfied  the  Board  of  Selection 
as  to  their  knowledge  of  Law.  New  r^ulations  were  there- 
fore presented  to  the  Council  of  Ministers,  and  became  law. 
The  chief  changes  are  as  follows : — Finality  of  decision  is 
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secured  by  the  institution  of  Courts  of  First  Instance  with 
a  single  Appeal ;  the  Judgment  is  final  and  executoiy 
after  Appeal.  The  power  hitherto  possessed  by  the  parties 
to  reopen  their  case  after  Judgment  no  longer  exists. 
Judgment  by  default  on  the  non-appearance  of  the  de- 
fendant, after  due  citation,  is  introduced.  Documentaiy 
evidence  is  allowed  as  proof;  whereas  oral  evidence  alone 
was  previously  admitted.  Roisters  are  obligatory,  in  which 
the  citation,  the  substance  of  the  claim,  and  the  Judgment 
are  entered.  These  roisters  are  subject  to  periodical  in- 
spection. Execution  of  Judgments  is  effected  by  the 
ordinary  Administrative  authorities.  The  Ministry  has 
the  power  of  constant  and  rigorous  inspection.  The 
Judges  (Kadis)  are  also  subjected  to  the  disciplinary  con- 
trol of  a  Commission  presided  over  by  the  Minister  of 
Justice.'  All  these  excellent  innovations.  Lord  Cromer 
adds,  are  admitted  to  be  within  the  limits  of  Mohammedan 
Law ;  and  the  changes  that  have  been  introduced  have  been 
warmly  welcomed  by  the  public.^  But  reforms  of  procedure 
will  be  of  little  avail  unless  the  personnel  of  the  Courts  can 
be  improved. 
ThePnbUc  The  Procureur-G^n6ral,  or  Public  Prosecutor,  is  under  the 
immediate  orders  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice.  He  is  responsible 
for  the  investigation  and  prosecution  of  crime,  through  his 
representatives  (the  Parquet),  attached  to  all  Courts  of 
the  National  Tribunals.  For  this  purpose  alone,  the  Police 
are  under  his  orders.  Formerly,  this  Department  worked 
badly  with  the  Police  and  the  Mudirs.       The  members  of 

^  Nevertheless,  reform  appears  to  be  as  far  off  as  ever.  Lord  Cromer,  in  lus 
Report  for  1899,  remarks  :  '  Unfortunately,  there  is  in  Egypt  a  wide  gap  betweeo 
the  conception  and  the  execution  of  reforms.  At  the  time  the  Regulations  were 
framed,  I  felt  doubtful  as  to  their  application.  I  regret  to  say  that  my  fears  in 
this  respect  have  been  realized.'  The  Courts  have,  in  fact,  displayed  a  marked  dis- 
inclination to  depart  in  any  way  from  their  traditional  methods  of  procedure  ;  and, 
quite  recently,  appealed,  with  success,  to  the  intervention  of  the  Sultan  of  Taikey, 
as  Khalifa.  Lord  Cromer  concludes  with  the  following  pregnant  passage :  '  The 
reform  of  an  essentially  Moslem  institution  can  most  properly  be  undertaken  by 
Moslems  themselves.  I  can  only  again  express  my  hope  that  Egyptians  of 
position  and  influence  will,  sooner  or  later,  take  this  matter  in  hand  and  insist  oo 
the  adoption  of  measures  calculated  to  improve  the  administration  of  these 
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the  Parquet  were  young  Europeans,  many  of  whom  were 
unfitted  for  life  in  the  Provinces  ;  and  the  Police  objected 
to  receiving  orders  from  men  whom  they  regarded  as  out- 
siders. Owing  to  their  inexperience  of  local  conditions  and 
their  occasional  arrogance,  the  Parquet  were  for  some  time 
unable  to  work  smoothly  with  the  Provincial  authorities. 
Moreover,  in  the  Central  Administration,  the  Public  Pro- 
secutor and  his  principal  assistants  were  apt  to  r^ard  them- 
selves as  a  Court  of  Appeal,  to  whom  questions  of  adminis- 
tration were  referable,  until  their  duties  were  more  clearly 
defined  and  limited.  In  1895,  the  experiment  was  made  of 
appointing  an  Egyptian  Procureur-G^ndral,  in  place  of  a 
French  lawyer :  but  two  years  later,  after  a  second  Native 
appointment  had  been  made,  the  office  of  Public  Prosecutor 
was  given  to  an  Englishman,  who  now  holds  it  The 
experiment  of  depending  on  Native  talent  and  initiative  thus 
proved  to  be  premature.  It  is  as  well,  however,  to  note  that 
the  attempt  was  made. 

Owing  to  the  negligence  of  its  prime  duty,  complaint  was 
frequently  lodged  against  the  Department  of  the  Public  Pro- 
secutor, that  cases  brought  before  the  Native  Tribunals  were 
too  frequently  entrusted  to  a  *  substitute,'  or  junior  member 
of  the  Parquet,  and  were  not  laid  before  the  Courts  in  a 
manner  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  Justice.  All  this 
dereliction  of  duty  has  now  been  checked,  serious  cases 
being  always  conducted  by  a  leading  member  of  the  Parquet 
The  confession  of  a  prisoner  on  the  capital  chaise  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  secure  conviction.^ 

Courts.  The  difficulties,  though  considerable,  are  by  no  means  insurmountable. 
They  have  been  solved  in  other  countries  without  in  any  degree  infringing  the 
well  recognised  principle  that  the  Sheria  is  immutable.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Egyptian  reformers  to  this  subject.  If  the  Mehkemehs  could  be  placed  on  a 
really  sound  footing  by  Egyptian  agents  acting  on  the  impulse  afforded  by  a 
spontaneous  expression  of  Egyptian  public  opinion,  it  would  do  more  to  convince 
the  world  of  the  self-governing  capacity  of  the  Egyptians  than  any  of  the  some- 
what irrelevant  declamations  I  occasionally  read  on  thb  subject.  Every  real 
S3rmpathizer  with  Egyptian  aspirations — and  there  are,  I  am  glad  to  say,  many  in 
this  category — would  heartily  welcome  the  evidence  which  would  be  afforded  by 
the  conception  and  execution  of  a  reform  of  thb  nature.' 

^  The  result  has  been  that  in  1898  ten  capital  charges  were  executed,  as  com- 
pared to  five  in  1897  and  four  in  1896. 
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The  Parqntt  At  every  Mudirfa  town  and  at  every  Govemorat  there  is 
now  a  Director  of  the  Parquet,  who  is  in  close  touch 
with  the  Mudir  on  the  one  hand  and  with  the  Public  Pro- 
secutor at  Cairo  on  the  other.  The  Mudir  being  at  the 
head  of  the  Police,  the  work  of  the  Parquet  is  greatly  facili- 
tated by  his  co-operation.  And,  as  the  Public  Prosecutor 
is  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice, 
surveillance  and  control  over  all  the  Parquets  are  both 
direct  and  efficacious. 

The  members  of  the  Parquet,  being  well  versed  in  Law 
and  highly  efficient  public  servants,  do  know  the  value  of 
evidence:  whereas  the  Mudirs  are  incapable  of  conducting 
criminal  investigations  and  prosecution.  Moreover,  they  are 
not  open  to  outside  influence ;  and  they  report  direct  to  the 
Ministry  of  Justice.  Omissions  and  imperfections  in  the 
preparation  of  evidence  for  the  prosecution  are  now  (since 
the  reorganization  of  the  Parquet  in  1895)  becoming  increas- 
ingly rare  ;  whilst  time  has  done  much  to  remove  the 
objections  on  the  score  of  youth  and  inexperience  hitherto 
raised  against  members  of  the  Parquet 
CommittM  of  A  further  check  on  the  Administration  of  Justice  is 
SnnrdUanct  exercised  through  the  Committee  of  Surveillance,  composed 
of  five  European  lawyers  and  presided  over  by  the  Judicial 
Adviser,  under  whom  are  five  Inspectors.  The  powers  of 
this  Committee,  which  was  established  in  1 891,  as  a  check 
on  the  one- Judge  system,  have  been  extended  to  include 
the  work  of  the  Parquet  as  well  as  to  supervise  the  decisions 
of  the  National  Tribunals.  *  The  superintendence  of  the 
Committee,'  Sir  John  Scott  explains,^  'either  by  its  own 
action  or  the  action  of  its  Inspectors,  does  not  include  any 
change  in  any  decision,  civil  or  penal,  that  has  been  given 
by  any  Tribunal  in  the  country.  Its  sole  object  is,  by  letter 
and  circular  and  oral  discussion,  to  maintain  purity  and 
sound  law.'  Its  purview  extends  over  the  Summary  and 
First  Instance  Courts  only.  The  Court  of  Appeal  is  not 
subject  to  its  supervision,  but  remains  the  Supreme  Native 
Tribunal  of  the  country.     Each  year  the  judgments  of  the 

1  Egypt,  No.  I  (1896). 
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Tribunals  have  improved  ;  whilst  the  numerous  Circulars 
issued  by  the  Committee  of  Surveillance  have  contributed 
to  form  a  body  of  jurisprudence  of  the  highest  value.^ 

There  are  now  established  in  Lower  and  Upper  Egypt :  National 
forty-five  Summary  Justice  Tribunals,  on  the  one-Judge 
system,  which  hear  claims  up  to  ;f  lOO,  and  award  punish- 
ments extending  to  three  years*  imprisonment ;  seven  Courts 
of  First  Instance,  with  seven  to  ten  Judges  attached  to  each 
Court ;  two  Contravention  Tribunals,  viz,  one  at  Cairo  and 
one  at  Alexandria ;  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  at 
Cairo,  in  which  there  are  twenty  Councillors,  ten  of  whom 
are  Egyptians,  eight  are  British,  and  the  remaining  two 
are  Europeans.  These  represent  and  include  the  National 
Tribunals  of  Egypt,  the  Codes  and  Procedure  of  which 
are  based  on  those  of  the  Mixed,  or  International,  Tribunals. 
They  therefore  administer  a  European  system  of  law  affecting 
the  bulk  of  the  population.* 

The  Summary  Courts  have  been  greatly  improved  since 
1895  ;  whilst  the  great  increase  in  their  number  and 
jurisdiction  has  sensibly  affected  the  central  Tribunals, 
which,  for  less  important  cases,  have  automatically  developed 
into  Provincial  Courts  of  Appeal  rather  than  being  restricted 
to  Courts  of  First  Instance,  thus  reducing  the  work  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  to  the  more  serious  cases.  Suits 
about  land  are  the  most  numerous  among  the  cases  brought 
before  the  Summary  Courts,  the  majority  of  which  involve 
trifling  sums.  Therefore,  in  order  to  cheapen  and  expedite 
litigation,  and,  above  all,  to  secure  respect  for  the  Law  by 
ensuring  immediate  judgments  and  prompt  execution,  great 
care  is  taken  to  appoint  competent  Judges,  with  adequate 
powers  of  jurisdiction.  As  the  plaintiff  wins  in  about  six 
out  of  every  seven  cases,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  an 
undue  amount  of  vexatious  litigation  in  Egypt. 

In   the  Courts  of   First    Instance,   decision   in   cases  of 

^  The  '  Recueil  de  Jurisprudence,'  established  and  edited  by  M.  Sharabati,  has 
also  helped  to  make  conflicts  of  jurisprudence  of  rarer  occurrence. 

^  The  Judges  at  the  Provincial  capitals  and  at  the  45  Judicial  centres  are  all 
Egyptian,  the  majority  being  Mohammedans.  An  exception  is  noted  overpage, 
in  the  First  Instance  Tribunals. 
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Appeal  from  the  Summary  Courts,  in  all  misdemeanours 
and  suits  up  to  ;^ioo,  is  final.  Graver  offences  and  higher 
suits  are  brought  at  the  outset  before  the  Courts  of  First 
Instance,  appeal  from  which  is  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Cairo.  The  Judges  of  these  Courts,  in  order  to 
estimate  the  value  of  oral  testimony,  require  to  have  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  Arabic,  as  well  as  a  sound 
knowledge  and  experience  of  Law.  The  Courts  of  First 
Instance  remain,  therefore,  mainly  in  Native  hands.^  Happily, 
the  School  of  Law  at  Cairo  is  turning  out  excellent  lawyers. 

The  number  of  European  Judges  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Appeal  was  increased  in  1896  from  seven  to  ten.  The 
remaining  ten  Councillors  are  Egyptians.  This  strong 
European  element  increases  public  confidence :  it  should 
go  far  to  remove  the  obstacles  to  the  unification  of  jurisdic- 
tion in  Egypt.  If  amalgamation  of  all  the  Judicial  institu- 
tions of  the  country  be  ever  attempted,  undoubtedly  the  best 
solution  will  be  found  in  strengthening  and  improving  the 
National  Tribunals,  which,  even  at  the  present  day,  may  be 
r^arded  as  competent  bodies, 
ug^of  In  regard  to  this  important  point,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  mandate  of  the  Mixed  Tribunals  expires  (unless 
it  be  renewed)  on  31st  January  1900,  I  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  the  remarks  of  Sir  John  Scott,  who,  in  a  letter 
to  The  Times  of  13  th  February  1899,  says : 

*  The  public  is  already  aware  that  the  National  Tribunals, 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Mixed  Tribunals,  of 
Egypt  have  so  much  improved  under  English  guidance  that 
they  have  now  not  only  won  the  confidence  of  the  natives 
in  their  disposal  of  all  civil  native  disputes,  but  they  have 
also  shown  remarkable  independence  in  their  administration 
of  criminal  justice.  An  important  question  is  now  looming 
in  the  distance  and  not  very  far  off.  Are  not  these  National 
Courts  of  Egypt  capable  of  doing  all  the  judicial  work  of 
the  country  sufficiently  well  to  justify  the  Egyptians  in 
claiming  the  ordinary  right  of  every  country  to  administer 

^  There  are  two  European  lawyers  in  the  Tribunal  of  First  Instance  at  Cairo, 
and  one  in  that  of  Alexandria. 
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justice  to  all  who  dwell  within  its  limits  ?  One  half  of  the 
members  of  the  national  Court  of  Appeal  are  foreign  judges, 
though  named  and  paid  by  Egypt :  indeed,  all  are  English 
save  one  excellent  Belgian  lawyer — ^the  Vice-President  of 
the  Court  is  a  sound  English  lawyer — so  that  there  is  every 
guarantee  for  sound  justice. 

*  Is  not  the  time  coming  near  when  England  and  Egypt 
might  together  announce,  as  France  did  singlehanded  about 
Tunis,  that  there  is  no  longer  any  necessity  for  a  system  of 
international  Courts? 

*  It  would  no  doubt  be  necessary,  as  France  did,  to  increase 
for  a  time  the  foreign  element  in  the  Judiciary  ;  and  it  would 
be  equally  necessary  to  guarantee  all  respect  to  the  religious 
Mahomedan  tribunals,  whose  judges  would  remain  as  they 
are.  But  all  those  interested  in  Egypt  would  be  glad  to  see 
the  country  invested  with  full  judicial  power  and  relieved 
of  the  incudus  of  an  international  Judiciary  composed  of 
English,  French,  German,  Austrian,  Italian,  Russian,  Ameri- 
can, Greek,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Belgian,  Dutch,  Swedish, 
Norwegian,  and  Danish  nominees  of  their  respective  Govern- 
ments. 

*  Of  course  this  will  not  be  done  in  the  coming  year.  But 
the  very  remarkable  progress  of  the  National  Courts  has 
brought  this  question  into  the  range  of  practical  politics.' 

(d)  Interior 

The  work  of  reform  in  Egypt  is  nowhere  surrounded  by  •  Men,  not 
greater  difficulties  than  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  "•*■'*'*• 
To  eradicate  the  corruption  of  centuries  of  misrule,^  to 
create  '  an  order  of  things  possessing  the  elements  of  stability 
and  progress,'  and  to  train  Native  administrators  in  the 
functions  and  art  of  government,  time  is  needed.  The 
new  organization  of  the  Interior  is  only  five  years  old.  If, 
as  I  have  already  indicated,  we  hesitated  for  so  long  a 
period  of  years  before  seriously  attempting  to  reform  the 

^  Before  the  introdaction  of  European  reforms — say,  in  the  time  of  Mohammed 
Ali — local  government  in  Egypt  followed  on  the  lines  of  the  Roman  organiza- 
tion. 

R 
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system  of  Provincial  organization  and  administration,  it  was 
not  merely  because  this  task  was  invested  with  exceptional 
risk  and  difficulty,  but  chiefly  because  time  was  required 
in  order  to  study  the  country  and  to  create  an  eflfident 
British  Inspectorate.  Lord  Cromer  has  more  than  once 
remarked,  that  the  main  principle  upon  which  the  work  of 
reform  in  Egypt  has  been  based,  from  the  very  outset,  may 
be  summed  up  in  a  single  phrase :  European  head  and 
Elgyptian  hands.  *  Our  task,'  he  explains,  in  his  Report  for 
1 896,  '  is  not  to  rule  the  Egyptians,  but  as  far  as  possible 
to  teach  the  Egyptians  to  rule  themselves.  In  the  re- 
organization of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  this  principle 
has  been  thoroughly  borne  in  mind.  European  initiative 
suggests  measures  to  be  executed  by  Elgyptian  agency, 
while  European  supervision  controls  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  executed  The  first  and  most  remarkable  result 
has  been  the  disappearance  of  friction  in  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Department  .  .  .  Differences  of  opinion  on 
every  kind  of  subject  were  constanUy  arising  betweoi 
English  officials  and  the  native  Minister,  and  between  the 
Public  Security  Department  and  other  branches  of  the 
Administration.  Since  the  new  organization  came  into 
force,  I  may  say  that  my  intervention  in  these  matters  has 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  ...  It  is  hardly  necessary  for 
me  to  add,  that  this  satisfactory  state  of  affairs  is  only 
partly  due  to  the  change  of  system.  A  very  large  share 
must  be  laid  to  the  credit  of  the  two  Egyptian  Ministers 
who  have  presided  over  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  since 
April  1 894,  that  is  to  say,  Nubar  Pasha  and  his  successor, 
Mustafa  Pasha  Fehmi.  Without  their  cordial  co-operation 
and  encouragement,  aided  by  the  tact  and  judgment  dis- 
played by  Mr  Grorst,  the  [late]  Adviser  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  a  successful  result  could  not  have  been 
attained.'  In  other  words,  *  men,  not  measures '  are  what 
Egypt  chiefly  requires  to  guide  her  in  the  path  of  r^enera- 
tion. 
HUtoricai  In  1883,  we  did,  indeed,  make  an  attempt  to  find  a  deui 
ex  machind.     But  the  experiment  was  a  lamentable  failure, 
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ind  resulted  in  a  serious  blow  to  British  prestige.  Need  I 
idd,  that  I  refer  to  the  mission  of  Mr  Clifford  Lloyd,  who, 
in  the  course  of  his  brief  career  (1883- 1884),  ran  amok 
imong  Egyptian  institutions,  and  did  far  more  harm  than 
2rood  ?  ^  As  a  result  of  our  failure  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  Administration  of  the  Interior,  the  nomination  of  two 
English  Inspectors-General  to  take  up  the  work  of  Mr 
Clifford  Lloyd  had  to  be  withdrawn,  in  order  to  appease 
Nubar  Pasha  and  to  secure  his  continued  co-operation. 

The  question  of  the  organization  and  control  of  the  Police, 
M^hich  largely  was  responsible  for  this  impasse^  formed  the 
subject  of  heated  controversy  up  to  within  a  few  years  ago, 
when  it  was  settled  in  favour  of  an  equal  division  of  respon- 
sibity,  as  between  the  Judiciary  and  the  Executive,  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  the  detection  of  crime.  General 
Valentine  Baker,  who  first  undertook  the  task  of  reorganiz- 
ing the  Police,  devoted  all  his  energy  and  an  undue  amount 
Df  his  resources  to  the  creation  of  a  semi-military  Gendar- 
merie. Even  after  his  undisciplined  rabble  was  decimated 
at  El  Teb,  in  the  Eastern  Sudan,  early  in  1884,  1^^>  on  his 
return  to  Egypt,  reversed  the  reforms  which  Mr  Clifford 
Lloyd  had  introduced  during  his  absence,  and  once  again 
Drganized  a  Gendarmerie,  though  on  a  different  footing. 
On  the  death  of  General  Valentine  Baker  in  1887,  his 
men  were  drafted  into  the  R^ular  army,  as  the  nth 
Sudanese    Battalion.       Between    1 890-1 891,   the    present 

'  Mr  Clifford  Lloyd  had  had  no  previous  experience  of  Egypt :  but,  with  the 
best  intentions  and  misdirected  zeal,  he  succeeded  in  overturning  everything  on 
which  he  could  lay  hands.  At  6rst  invested  with  a  vague  commission  to  set  the 
Egyptian  house  in  order,  as  '  Director-General  of  Reforms,'  he  subsequently 
accepted  the  definite  duties  of  Under-Secretary  of  State  in  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior.  He  undermined  native  authority  in  the  Provinces  by  dealing  direct 
with  subordinate  officials ;  and  he  quarrelled  with  everybody,  his  own  country- 
men not  excepted.  His  fall  was  due  principally  to  the  antagonism  of  Nubar 
Pasha  (on  the  vexed  question  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Police,  etc)  who  secured 
his  recall  as  the  essential  condition  of  his  own  co-operation,  which  at  that  time 
was  necessary  to  our  work  of  reform.  Mr  Clifford  Lloyd's  most  enduring  monu- 
ment in  Egypt  is  his  creation  of  two  important  Departments — the  Prisons,  and 
Public  Health — which  were  instituted  to  meet  the  most  urgent  needs  of  Provincial 
reform,    {cf,  Milner's  '  England  in  Egypt.') 
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Lord  Kitchener  took  over  the  temporary  control  of  the 
Police ;  and  he  and  his  successor  were  the  first  to  introduce 
effective  reforms.  The  Police  were  thereby  placed  under  the 
orders  of  their  own  officers,  who,  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining order,  were  themselves  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Mamurs,  whose  complaints  had  to  be  made  direct  to 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 

§   Central  Organization 

TiMMw  The  new  organization  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  was 
not  completed  until  November  1895.  Since  that  date,  the 
efforts  of  the  English  heads  of  Department  have  been 
directed  chiefly  to  the  perfection  of  details  in  the  Adminis- 
tration :  in  a  word,  to  making  the  machinery  of  government 
work  smoothly  and  effectively.  In  the  Provincial  Adminis- 
tration, which  affects  the  very  foundations  of  social  order  in 
Egypt,  the  British  Control  is  now  equally  distributed  over 
all  the  local  officials — Mudirs  and  Police  alike.  Local 
administration  is  subjected,  in  all  its  branches,  to  a  search- 
ing and  rigorous  inspection  by  British  officials,  who  report 
direct  to  the  British  Adviser  at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 
The  latter  is  therefore  in  a  position  to  ensure  proper  atten- 
tion being  given  to  the  reports  of  his  Inspectors :  so  that 
the  Administration  is  conducted  on  the  sound  principle  of 
'  European  head  and  Egyptian  hands.' 

Lord  Cromer  affirms  that,  in  practice,  the  machine  works 
smoothly.  There  is  little  or  no  friction  with  the  local 
authorities.  The  Mudirs,  in  particular,  have  gained  by  the 
new  conditions  which  regulate  their  position  and  define  their 
prospects.  Nepotism  has  been  checked.  The  antecedents 
and  qualifications  of  all  Provincial  officials  have  been 
thoroughly  examined  :  and,  whilst  the  services  of  inefficient 
public  servants  have  been  dispensed  with,  those  deserving 
recognition  have  been  duly  rewarded.  Secondary  Certificates 
are  now  required  of  all  the  higher-grade  assistants  appointed 
to  the  governing  staff  of  the  Provinces.  The  result  is  seen 
in  a  very  considerable  improvement  in  their  character  and 
intelligence. 
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The  present  simple  organization  of  the  Department  of  the  Orgaaiatioa 
Interior  is  well  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  its  Native  agents, 
and  provides  for  the  all-pervading  influence  of  the  British 
Inspectorate.  In  the  Table  (No.  7)  given  overpage,  I  have 
grouped  all  the  Departments  of  Administration  under  their 
respective  systems  of  organization.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
Local  Organization  (Govemorats,  Mudirfas,  and  Oases)  is 
wholly  in  Native  hands,  excepting  the  Commandants  of 
Police,  who  are  Englishmen.  The  Central  Organization 
IS  retained  exclusively  in  the  charge  of  the  Executive,  or 
the  three  highest  officials  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
of  whom  the  British  Adviser^  is  necessarily  the  principal 
agent  of  the  Government  Moreover,  Englishmen  rule  in 
all  the  chief  departments  of  the  Central  Administration. 
Finally,  the  Decentralized  Organization  embraces  the  r^ions 
outside  Egypt  Proper  (SinaT,  Red  Sea  Littoral,  Kassala,  the 
old  Frontier  Province,  and  the  Territories  south  of  Wadi 
Haifa),  which  are  administered  by  the  Military  Authorities. 

In  the  Local  Organization,  each  Mudirfa  is  divided  into 
Districts  (Merkazes),  under  a  Mamur  Merkaz,  who  is  in- 
variably an  Egyptian.  The  Merkazes  are  divided  into 
villages,  each  under  an  Omdeh,  or  village-headman.  De- 
tachments of  the  Police  Force  are  stationed  in  all  Gover- 
norats*  and  in  the  chief  town  of  each  Mudirfa  and  each 
Merkaz.  The  policing  of  the  villages  is  entrusted  to  the 
village-watchmen,  the  Gaffirs.  A  number  of  Mudirias  are 
placed  under  each  English  Inspector,  who  supervises  the 
manner  in  which  the  local  authorities  discharge  their  duties. 
Thus,  the  units  of  government  in  the  Provinces  have  well- 
defined  spheres  and  responsible  duties,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  British  Inspectorate,  which  emanates  from  the  Central 
Executive. 

The  reforms  introduced  in   1894- 189  5   thoroughly  over- Admiaittnitioa 

^  Mr  Gorst,  who  filled  that  post  with  so  great  distinction  and  merit  until  the 
end  of  1898,  has  now  been  appointed  to  sncceed  Sir  El  win  Palmer,  resigned,  as 
Financial  Adviser  to  the  Khedive.  He  is  succeeded,  with  somewhat  changed 
functions,  by  Mr  Machell. 

*  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Damietta,  and  Ariche. 
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hauled  the  Provincial  Administration  and  placed  it  upon  a 
rational  basis.  The  position  and  duties  of  all  the  local 
functionaries — from  Gaffirs  up  to  Mudirs — were  clearly 
defined  ;  excuses  for  oppression  were  removed  ;  and  oppor- 
tunities for  illicit  gain  were  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Local 
self-government  was  given  at  first  to  nine,  and  subsequently 
to  fifteen,  towns,^  where  municipalities  or  Town  Councils 
{Commissions  locales)  were  established,  in  addition  to  the 
Provincial  Assemblies  * 

The  general  direction  of  these  reforms  is  outlined  in  Lord 
Cromer's  Report  for  1897,  in  the  following  passages : 

*  The  first  of  these  [measures  for  the  prevention  of  crime] 
was  the  re-oi^anization  of  the  force  of  village-watchmen 
(Gaffirs).  Formerly,  these  watchmen  were  far  too  numerous.' 
They  received  a  very  low  rate  of  pay ;  indeed  they  were 
often  not  paid  at  all.  They  were  not  unfrequently  a  source 
of  danger  rather  than  of  security  to  the  inhabitants.  Under 
the  reformed  plan  the  number  of  Gaffirs  has  been  lai^ely 
reduced.  They  have  been  carefully  selected,  and  are  suffi- 
ciently paid.  There  seems  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Gaffirs  are  now  becoming  an  efficient  body  of  men,  upon 
whom  reliance  can  be  placed  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
security  in  the  villages.'  As  r^ards  a  further  measure — 
a  Law  regulating  the  position  and  powers  of  the  Omdehs, 
or  village-headmen — Lord  Cromer  remarks :  *  Under  the  old 
regime  the  Omdehs  possessed  large  powers,  which  they 
very  generally  abused.  On  the  other  hand,  considerable 
responsibilities  were  thrown  on  them.  They  were  in  a  very 
great  degree  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  public  order, 

^  Assiut,  Damanhur,  Damietta,  Mansura,  Medinet  el-Fayum,  Mahallah  el- 
Kobra,  Suez,  Tanta,  Zagazig,  Benha,  Shibin  el-Kom,  Zifta,  Beni-Suef,  Minia, 
Kena.  Five  more  have  since  been  added,  according  to  Lord  Cromer's  Report 
for  1S99. 

'  See  Organic  Law  of  Egypt,  pablished  as  an  Appendix  (IV). 

*  Before  Colonel  Kitchener  reduced  their  ranks,  the  Gaffirs  must  have  numbered 
about  I  in  7  of  the  rural  population.  That  was  rather  a  large  proportion ;  and, 
considering  that  the  Gaffirs  were  unpaid,  unwilling,  and  undisciplined,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  often  aided  and  abetted  acts  of  brigandage,  or  the  raiding  of 
vilUges,  hamlets,  etc.,  in  which  the  Omdehs  themselves  were  occasionally  im- 
plicated.    {Autkof's  Note,) 
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and  not  unfrequently  suffered  vicarious  punishment  if  order 
was  not  maintained  The  first  steps  taken  in  the  direction 
of  administrative  reform  naturally  tended  to  curtail  tite 
powers  of  the  Omdehs.  The  corvie  was  abolished  [1889]. 
Recruitment,  the  collection  of  taxes,  and  other  similar  objects 
were  r^^ulated.  .  .  .  The  position  of  Omdeh  has  now  been 
surrounded  with  sufficient  attraction  to  render  it  an  object 
of  l^itimate  ambition  to  village  notables.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Omdehs  have  been  associated  with  the  Police  in 
the  maintenance  of  public  security.  .  .  .  The  responsibility 
of  Omdehs  for  the  security  of  their  villages  has  been  defined : 
they  are  forced  to  keep  a  careful  watch  over  all  suspicious 
characters  living  within  their  jurisdiction.'  And,  moreover, 
in  order  to  relieve  the  work  of  the  Summary  Tribunals, 
jurisdiction  to  try  Civil  cases  relating  to  personalty,  in  which 
the  sum  involved  does  not  exceed  P.T.  100  (about  £\\  has 
been  conferred  on  a  certain  number  of  Omdehs. 

The  Mamurs  of  Districts  and  the  Mudirs  of  Provinces 
are  all  Mussulmans.^  Under  the  new  r^ime,  these  re^ 
presentatives  of  the  Pashalik,  or  governing  caste,  are 
becoming  an  efficient  body  of  public  servants ;  and  the 
newer  men  have  received  more  adequate  training  for  their 
responsible  offices.  They  report  direct  to  the  Ministiy 
of  the  Interior. 

The  diminution  of  crime  throughout  Egypt  is  the  result, 
not  of  specially  favourable  circumstances,  but,  as  Lord 
Cromer  points  out,  '  to  a  solid  improvement  in  the  working 
of  the  administrative  machine,  and,  consequently,  in  the  state 
of  public  security.'  * 

With  these  few  remarks  on  the  general  situation,  I  now 
pass  on  to  review  the  various  Departments  of  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior. 

§  Local  Organization 

GoTeraorats      Of    the   six    Govemorats,  only   Alexandria,    where    the 
European    element    is  considerable,  enjoys   full    Municipal 

^  There  are  twelve  Mudirs  for  Lower  Egypt,  and  fourteen  for  Upper  Egypt 
«  Egypt  No.  I  (1898)  p.  25. 
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reedom,  so  far  as  this  can  be  secured  under  the  Capitu- 
Eitions.  The  Municipality  of  Alexandria,  composed  of 
lative  and  European  elements,  is  necessarily  subject  to 
)olitical  influences ;  and  its  early  history  was  somewhat 
:hequered :  but,  of  recent  years  —  under  the  excellent 
>residency  of  Shakur  Bey — it  has  shown  some  capacity 
n  the  direction  of  local  self-government  Neither  in 
Alexandria  nor  in  the  other  towns,  where  Commissions 
acales  are  established,  can  rates  and  taxes  be  imposed,  as 
^ith  us,  owing  to  the  Capitulations,  which  would  exempt 
oreigners  from  their  fair  share  of  these.  For  instance, 
irater  is  paid  for  as  gas,  meat,  and  other  domestic  com- 
nodities  are  paid  for. 

There  are  English  Commandants  of  Police  at  Cairo, 
\lexandria,  and  Port  Said ;  but  the  Governor  of  Cairo 
s  an  Egyptian,  as  also  are  the  Governors  of  Suez, 
Damietta,  and  Ariche — the  remaining  Govemorats. 

Town  Councils  have  been  established  (since  1893)  in  Town  Caandto 
iventy  of  the  Provincial  towns.^  These  Commissions 
'ocaUs^  or  embryo  municipalities,  receive  an  annual  grant 
or  local  expenditure.  Each  is  composed  of  seven 
nembers,  four  of  whom  are  popularly  elected ;  and  is 
^resided  over  by  the  Governor  of  the  Province  (Mudir) 
)r  his  wekil.  A  delegate  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
vho  always  is  an  Englishman,  also  has  a  seat  on  the 
Council,  but  no  executive  functions :  and  he  reports  direct 
:o  the  Ministry.  Meetings  are  held  monthly,  during  the 
Session.  The  subjects  discussed  deal  principally  with 
vater  and  irrigation,  lighting,  the  upkeep  of  roads,  and 
ocal  improvements. 

The  limited  Judicial  powers  conferred  on  the  Omdehs  ymac» 
n  1895  have  been  justly  and  temperately  exercised. 
These  powers  extend  to  the  award  of  24  hours*  im- 
prisonment and  to  the  imposition  of  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ng  15  piastres  (three  shillings).  The  Omdehs  now  feel 
iiemselves  responsible  for  public  order  in  their  villages : 

1  EDumerated  on  page  263  (foot-note).     Alexandria  and  Mansura  have  fuller 
Municipal  privileges. 
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and,  being  supported  by  the  Police,  the  Tribunals,  and 
the  Government,  they  no  longer  hesitate  to  hand  over 
well-known  criminals  to  the  Authorities.  Another  result 
is  that  the  Tribunals  are  saved  the  trouble  of  dealii^ 
with  petty  local  disputes. 

Omdehs  and  Sheikhs  of  villages,  in  order  to  be  eligible, 
must  be  not  less  than  2  5  years  of  age,  and  possess  at  least 
ten  acres  of  land,  except  in  the  hamlets  and  villages  where 
the  land  belongs  to  non-residents.  They  are  elected  by  the 
Provincial  Assemblies.  Their  services  are  recognized  by 
exemption  of  land-tax  in  respect  of  five  acres  of  land  ;  and 
their  children  are  not  liable  to  military  service.  In  case 
of  dereliction  of  duty,  they  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Mudirfa :  but  they  are  removable  only  by  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior. 

The  Gaffirs  are  under  the  orders  of  the  Omdehs,  who  arc 
personally  responsible  for  the  security  of  their  sub-districts ; 
and  in  every  village  there  is  a  sheikh  of  the  Gaffirs.  The 
number  of  watchmen  is  fixed  by  the  Mudirfa,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  local  Omdeh ;  and  it  cannot  be  augmented, 
except  with  the  permission  of  the  Ministry.  The  men  are 
appointed  by  the  Mamur,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Omdeh.  Exempted  from  service  on  the  corvie^  they 
receive  also  some  slight  remuneration ;  and  their  dismissal 
must  come  from  the  Mudiria. 
TiwOaata  The  Oases  are  attached  to  the  respective  Mudir/as,  and 
are  placed  under  Egyptian  Mamurs.  Siwa,^  the  most  distant 
oasis,  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Damanhur. 

§  Centralized  Administrations 

The  only  Administrations  inviting  special  reference,  under 
this  head,  are  the  Public  Health,  Public  Security,  Discipline, 

^  A  fiill  account  of  this  interesting  oasis,  the  ancient  Jupiter  Ammon,  is  given 
in  the  narrative  of  my  journey  thither,  in  the  Spring  of  1898,  under  the  tiUe  of 
*From  Sphinx  to  Oracle'  (Hurst  &  Blackett),  which  is  illustrated  with  numerous 
reproductions  from  my  own  photographs,  etc.  Incidentally,  the  book  deals  also 
with  the  Senussi  Question — of  such  vital  importance  to  Egypt — Siwa  being  the 
outpost  of  the  Senussi,  whose  domination  over  the  Sahara  is  absolute. 
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Prisons,  and  Slave  Trade  Departments.  The  remaining  De- 
partments of  the  Central  Administration  are:  the  Inspectorate, 
Administrative,  Financial  and  R^istration,  Stores,  Legal,  and 
Archives. 

The  Medical  and  Sanitary  Department  was  the  creation  PnbUc  HMdtb 
of  Mr  Clifibrd  Lloyd  ;  and  it  made  a  bad  start  Dr  Sand- 
with,  who  was  the  first  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  Public 
Health  Office,  was  so  zealous  in  dismissing  corrupt  officials 
and  so  energetic  in  the  introduction  of  reforms,  that  he 
roused  considerable  opposition  amongst  those  who  preferred 
the  old  order  of  things,  and  was  eventually  ousted  by  an 
*  ignoble  intrigue,'  as  Sir  Alfred  Milner  does  not  hesitate  to 
affirm.  This  was  in  the  year  1885  ;  and,  for  the  next  five 
years,  comparatively  slight  progress  was  made  in  this 
Department  But  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  decade, 
Rogers  Pasha,  the  Principal  Medical  Officer  to  the  Egyptian 
Army,  was  appointed  Director-General.  Under  his  vigorous 
and  enlightened  initiative,  the  Department  of  Public  Health 
has  made  immense  strides  in  the  direction  of  improving  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  towns,  but  chiefly  in  providing 
hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  an  organized  and  efficient  Sani- 
tary Service.  Unfortunately,  all  these  appanages  of  a 
civilized  State,  which  had  to  be  created  practically  anew, 
were  so  costly,  that  the  overburthened  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment was  not  in  a  position,  before  1895,  when  a  period  of 
financial  ease  set  in,  to  meet  any  but  essential  expenditure. 
It  required  a  cholera  epidemic  (1895-1896)^  to  bring 
home  to  the  Authorities  the  absolute  need  of  introduc- 
ing wider  and  more  stringent  measures  of  sanitation. 
Five  public  disinfecting-stations  were  established ;  many  of 
the  mosques  were  put  in  a  more  sanitary  state,  by  closing 

^  The  epidemic  of  1895-1896  was  not  nearly  so  severe  as  that  of  1883.  Never* 
theless,  in  spite  of  the  advance  of  science  and  the  splendid  devotion  of  an  over- 
worked Anglo- Egyptian  staff,  out  of  21,000  cases  fully  18,000  fell  victims  to  the 
scourge.  This  high  mortality  was,  however,  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  con- 
cealment of  cases.  Unlike  Bombay,  the  Egyptian  authorities  did  not  hesitate  to 
impose  segregation  and  other  need^l  measures.  The  cholera  was  imported  into 
Egrpt  from  the  Hcjaz  by  pilgrims  returning  from  Mecca. 
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the  latrines,  etc ;  ^  an  Institute  of  Hygiene  was  created, 
and  placed  in  charge  of  a  European  bacteriolc^^t ;  initial 
reforms  were  introduced  into  die  Medical  School,  upon 
which  the  Sanitary  Service  relies  for  its  supply  of  Medical 
Officers  ;  while  a  large  number  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
were  opened  in  the  Provinces.*  But  epidemics  of  cholera 
— since  the  disease  is  not  endemic  to  Egypt — cannot  be 
stamped  out  by  such  means,  so  long  as  the  population  is 
unprovided  with  the  ordinary  saf<^;uards  against  the  spread  of 

^  Lord  Cromer  publishes  the  following,  in  his  Report  for  1899 : 

'  Last  year,'  Sir  John  Rogers  writes,  '  I  alluded  to  the  sacoessfiil  attempt  made 
to  deal  more  extensively  with  the  sanitation  of  mosques  bj  the  abolitioQ  of  the 
o[>en  ablution  basins  ("medahs")  and  the  substitution  of  resenroin  and  taps. 
The  provisions  of  the  existing  Mosque  Law  only  extended  to  the  auiitation  d 
the  mosque  latrines  and  the  prevention  of  the  drainage  of  die  moeqne  polhitiiig 
the  water  supply.  The  Decree  was  only  applicable  to  certain  towns*  and  when 
these  had  been  dealt  with,  the  extension  of  the  law  to  other  towns  had  to  be 
approved  by  the  Council  of  Ministers.  .  .  .  Under  the  Mosque  Decree,  thirty 
mosques  belonging  to  the  Wakfs  Administration,  and  sixty-four  private  moiqaes, 
have  been  dealt  with  during  the  year.  The  chief  value  of  this  Decree  now  is  that, 
by  its  means,  the  passive  obstruction  of  the  Wakfs  Administiation  can  be  dealt 
with.  One  hundred  and  eighteen  cemeteries  have  been  transferred  under  the 
Cemetery  Decree.  A  new  Decree  has  been  published  substituting  bonndaiy 
pillars  for  walls,  except  in  special  cases  laid  down  by  this  Department.  This 
largely  reduces  the  cost  of  transfer  of  a  cemetery,  which  is  borne  entirely  by  the 
community  interested.  The  opposition  to  the  transfer  of  cemeteries,  which  vis 
at  Brst  very  strong,  is  diminishing  greatly  of  late  years,  and  my  experience  is  thtt 
when  once  the  new  cemetery  is  completed,  and  the  initial  cost  paid,  the  viUsce 
inhabitants  are  the  first  to  recognise  the  advantage  conferred  on  them  fay  haviog 
a  decent  cemetery  at  a  suitable  distance  from  their  habitations.  This  is  another 
example  of  the  advantage  of  the  Government  taking  the  initiative  in  a  measme 
which  certainly  would  never  have  been  suggested  by  native  opinion.' 

^  The  following  is  from  Lord  Cromer's  Report  for  1S99  * 

'  About  22,000  patients  were  treated  in  the  Government  Hospitals  during  tbe 
past  year,  being  an  increase  of  about  1500  over  the  figures  of  1897.  The  reoeiptt 
from  paying  patients  show  a  steady  tendency  to  increase.  Last  year  they 
amounted  to  ;^E4200,  as  against  ^£'£2660  in  1894.  Every  year  new  dbpensaries 
are  opened  in  the  provinces.  There  are  now  forty-six,  as  compared  to  twelve  in 
189 1.  The  cost  of  opening  a  new  dispensary  is  about  ;f  EQa  The  receipts  from 
the  dispensaries  have  risen  from  ;£ E1056  in  1S93  to  ;^2Soo  in  1898.  Aboat 
351,000  successful  vaccinations  were  made  in  the  course  of  last  year»  an  iocicaK'' 
of  22,000  over  1897.  ...  A  new  hospital  was  completed  last  year  at  Sohsg,  and 
new  hospitals  are  under  construction  at  Assiut  and  Chibin-el-Kom.  .  •  •  la 
spite  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made,  some  of  the  provincial  hospitals 
are,  I  regret  to  say,  still  in  a  very  bad  condition.  They  will  be  taken  in  hand 
gradually  as  funds  are  available.' 
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infection  and  is  allowed  to  keep  up  the  pilgrnmage  to  Mecca 
whilst  cholera  lurks  or  prevails  in  the  Hejaz.  Quarantine 
measures  cannot  be  trusted  to  keep  out  cholera,  even  if  the 
Egyptian  Board  were  more  competent  than  it  is  to  meet  the 
constantly  recurring  outbreaks  in  Arabia.  It  is  only  by  im- 
proving the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  countiy — a  work  of 
time  and  one  involving  heavy  expenditure — that  Egypt  can 
hope  to  be  immune  from  such  visitations.  Meanwhile,  drain- 
age is  unknown ;  and  the  great  schemes  for  draining  Cairo  and 
Alexandria  have  not  yet  been  put  in  hand.^  The  prospect, 
opened  up  by  recent  borings  in  the  Delta,  of  being  able  to  tap 
a  pure  water-supply  for  Lower  Egypt,  will,  if  realized,  go  far 
to  remove  the  danger  of  contamination  that  exists  at  present. 
And  for  the  rest,  the  Sanitary  Inspectors  (few  in  number,  as 
they  are)  can  do  much,  though  not  everything,  to  improve 

^  The  question  of  providing  Alexandria  and  Cairo  with  a  good  system  of 
drainage  has  been  under  discussion  for  some  time  past :  and,  so  far,  the  Muni- 
cipality of  Alexandria  has  shown  that  there  is  something  in  local  self-government, 
as  the  following  remarks  in  Lord  Cromer's  Report  for  1S99  testify : — 

'  A  scheme  has  now  been  prepared  by  the  Municipality.  It  has  received  the 
approval  of  the  highest  technical  authorities  in  the  country,  and  will  shortly  be 
pQt  up  to  public  tender.  The  total  cost  of  the  work  is  estimated  at  ;f  £500,000. 
A  loan  of  this  amount  will  be  raised  on  the  security  of  the  Octroi  receipts  of  the 
town.  It  is  thought  that  an  annuity  of  ^£'£24,000  will  suffice  to  pay  the  interest 
and  extinguish  the  debt  in  fifty  years.  The  Government  and  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Debt  have  agreed  to  contribute  ;£*£  10,000  a  year  towards  the  annuity. 
The  Municipality  has  increased  the  house  tax  in  Alexandria  by  a  per  cent.  This 
measure  will  bring  in  about  jf£6500  net  The  remainder  of  the  annuity  will 
be  charged  to  the  credit  of  ;^£ia,ooo  in  the  Budget  of  the  Municipality  for 
sanitary  works.  The  construction  of  the  works  will  be  spread  over  five  years. 
During  this  period  only  a  portion  of  the  annuity  of  ;f  £24,000  will  be  required. 
The  balance,  amounting  to  about  ;f  £90,000,  will  be  employed  in  constructing 
an  improved  system  of  filtration  for  the  water  supply  of  the  town.  The  fact 
that  an  arrangement  has  at  last  been  made  for  the  execution  of  this  important 
work  reflects  great  credit  on  the  Municipality  of  Alexandria,  and  notably  on  its 
President,  Shakur  Bey. 

'  The  Cairo  Water  Company  has  now  in  hand  a  scheme  which  is  almost  ready 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Government.  The  approximate  total  cost  is  ;f  £750,000. 
As  soon  as  the  Water  Company's  proposals  are  complete,  they  will  receive 
careful  consideration.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  at  no  very  distant  date,  it  will  be 
possible  to  commence  work.  I  may  mention  that,  in  1891,  the  Powers  agreed 
to  the  administrative  expenditure  of  the  £gyptian  Government  being  increased  by 
half  the  Octroi  receipts  of  Cairo,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  drainage  of  the  town. 
The  financial  difficulties  of  carrying  out  any  scheme  are  thus  materially  lessened.' 
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the  state  of  the  towns  and  villages,  which,  if  the  climate 
were  less  healthy,  would  be  hotbeds  of  infection. 

The  diminution  of  opthalmia,  which  is  so  widely  prevalent, 
is  only  one  of  the  many  signs  of  a  healthier  state  of  affairs. 
Others  may  be  seen  in  the  growing  appreciation  by  the 
natives  of  the  Government  hospitals,  and  in  the  decrease  of 
fanatical  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  sanitary  reforms, 
especially  into  the  mosques.  Cattle-plague  and  anthrax 
continue  to  visit  the  country ;  and  must  necessarily  do  so, 
in  the  absence  of  preventative  measures  against  infected 
countries,  such  as  Syria  and  Russia.^  Diseased  animals 
are  dealt  with  in  the  Quarantine  Parks  at  Alexandria. 
LanAtic  Among  the  medical  institutions  of  Egypt,  none  de- 
^^*****^  serve  greater  recognition  than  the  Lunatic  Asylum  and  the 
Kasr  el-Aini  Hospital,  both  of  which  have  been  brought  to 
a  high  state  of  efficiency  by  the  English  Medical  Officers  in 
Charge.  The  Lunatic  Hospital,  when  Dr  Wamock  was 
placed  in  charge  of  it  (1895),  was  in  an  incredible  state  of 
confusion.  Accommodating  over  400  patients,  from  all  parts 
of  Africa,  the  men  and  the  women  were  herded  tc^;ethcr 
like  animals  ;  the  cases  and  sometimes  the  sexes  were  not 
properly  separated  ;  the  noise  by  day  and  by  night  was  a 
pandemonium  ;  and  mechanical  restraint  was  the  common 
resort  of  the  bewildered  Egyptian  doctors.  During  the 
few  years  of  Dr  Wamock's  energetic  and  scientific  adminis- 
tration, all  this  has  been  changed :  and  the  Hospital  now 
compares  favourably  with  European  institutions  of  the  same 
kind.  The  percentage  of  deaths  to  the  average  daily  number 
of  the  patients  in  the  Asylum  has  fallen  from  3  3  per  cent 
in  1884  to  13  per  cent  in  1898.  But,  owing  to  lack  of 
funds,  and  the  increasing  number  of  patients,  many  lunatics 
have  to  be  sent  away,  only  half-cured   or  fairly  quiet,*  in 

^  This  question  is  still  under  discussion.  Meantime,  cattle-plague  has  recently 
appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Suikin,  having  been  imported  from  Abyssinia; 
and  Egypt  is  now  '  infected '  with  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

'  Some  of  these  return,  after  committing  crimes,  for  renewed  treatment  A 
large  proportion  of  the  patients  suffer  from  hashish  insanities.  It  has  been  fonnd 
difficult  to  restrict  the  sale  of  this  drug,  which  may  freely  be  bought  in  every 
town  of  Egypt.     Commercial  Conventions  preclude  a  higher  duty  than  8  per  cent. 
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order  to  make  room  for  new  arrivals.  All  the  domestic 
work  of  the  hospital,  and  even  building,  is  done  by  the 
patients  ;  the  cases  are  classified  and  separated— -each  class 
having  its  own  garden,  for  exercise  ;  and  there  is  a  fairiy 
competent  staff  of  native  doctors,  warders,  etc.  I  had  many 
opportunities  of  judging  of  the  discipline  and  order  that  now 
prevail. 

Close  by  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Abbassfa,  there  is  an  Hoagiunor 
excellent  Hospital  for  Infectious  Diseases,  established  by  dimma— 
Rogers  Pasha,  on  the  most  approved  modem  principles  and 
on  the  most  liberal  scale.  Here  paying-patients  are  received. 
It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  arranged  hospitals  to  be  seen 
anywhere  ;  but  its  accommodation  is  very  limited.  A  public 
disinfecting-station  is  attached  to  this  hospital. 

The  Kasr  el-Aini  Hospital  at  Cairo  was  practically  created,  K^^^*^ 
in  the  efficient  state  that  has  gained  for  it  a  wide  and  well* 
deserved  reputation,  by  a  brilliant  surgeon,  Dr  Milton,  whose 
services  as  Director  were,  I  regret  to  add,  lost  last  year 
through  another  *  ignoble  intrigfue,*  of  which  he  was  the 
victim.  When  men  of  high  professional  standing  like  Dr 
Milton  and  Dr  Sandwith  are  ousted  from  responsible  posi- 
tions, in  which  they  are  able  to  perform  valuable  public 
services,  the  inference  is  that  there  must  be  something  rotten 
in  the  State  of  Egypt  Happily,  it  is  not  my  duty  to 
diagnose  the  case.  The  Kasr  el-Aini  Hospital  accommodates 
over  400  patients.  The  extensive  repairs  and  alterations, 
commenced  in  1893,  were  completed  in  1897.  It  is  now  a 
model  institution  of  its  kind. 

There  are  two  Departments  in  the  Ministry  of  theThaPoUM 
Interior  which  deal  directly  with  questions  concerning  the 
Police.  That  concerned  with  Discipline,  to  which  three 
Inspectors  (two  English,  and  one  German)  are  attached,  is 
presided  over  by  a  British  official,  and  restricts  its  super- 
being  imposed  on  its  importation ;  and  total  prohibition  is  difficult  to  secure.  The 
smoking  of  hashish  is  therefore  widespread  in  Egypt ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  causes  of  insanity.  '  The  uselessness  of  treating  chronic  hashish-smokers 
again  and  again,*  says  Dr  Wamock,  *  when  they  are  allowed  to  rerert  to  theit 
vice  outside,  is  obvious. ' 
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vision  to  military  matters  connected  with  the  Force ;  vdiilst 
the  Department  of  Public  Security,  under  an  Egyptian 
Director,  deals  with  the  wider  issues  involving  the  main- 
tenance of  order  and  the  detection  of  crime,  thus  coming 
into  relations  with  the  Ministry  of  Justice  through  the 
Parquet^ 

I  have  already  stated,  that  the  institution  of  classes  at  the 
Khedivial  School  of  Law  for  young  officers  of  the  Police  has 
had  the  effect  of  disseminating  elementary  instruction 
r^arding  the  Criminal  Code  and  the  Procedure  of  the 
Law  Courts.  The  pay  and  position  of  both  officers  and 
men  have  been  improved  ;  and  volunteer  service  is  now 
said  to  be  taking  the  place  of  conscription.  The  latter 
reform  is  certainly  most  ui^nt  and  necessary :  because,  up 
to  the  present,  the  Police  have  recruited  from  time-expired 
men  of  the  R^^lar  Army — those  who  have  served  six 
years  with  the  colours,  and  who  are  either  drafted  into  the 
Reserve  or  selected  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  for 
service  in  the  Police.  This  process  of  selection  results  too 
often  in  a  harvest  of  unwilling  policemen — an  obvious 
anomaly :  and  suggests  that  some  amalgamation  between 
the  Reserve  and  the  Police  should  be  sought  Among 
other  advances,  I  may  mention  that  an  Anthropometric 
Bureau,  for  the  identification  of  criminals,  has  been  estab- 
lished. 

The  Egyptian  Police  Force  in  1898  numbered  5689 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  of  whom  128  were 
Europeans  (mostly  Italians  and  Austrians)  and  the  re- 
mainder were  Egyptians.  Of  the  264  commissioned  officers, 
230  were  Egyptian,  14  were  English,  and  20  were  Euro- 
peans of  other  nationalities. 
Prisons  The  Prisons  Administration  is  under  an  English  Inspector- 
Greneral,  who  is  aided  by  three  English  Inspectors.  When 
Mr  Clifford  Lloyd  created  this  Department,  in  1883,  the 
Egyptian  Prisons  were  in  a  shocking  insanitary  state,  and 
were  conducted  on  a  barbarous  system,  which  included  the 
application  of  torture  in  order  to  extort  confession   from 

^  Cf,  Table  No.  6,  ante  p.  250. 
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criminals.  Although  hampered  by  the  lack  of  adequate 
funds,  the  Prisons  Department  has  always  shown  a  fair 
record  of  work  and  reform.  Not  only  are  the  Provincial 
prisons  clean  and  orderly,  but  the  convict  establishments  at 
Tura  and  Giza  are  said  to  be  models  for  imitation  ;  and 
convict  labour  produces  a  large  annual  income.^ 

In  his  Report  for  1899,  Lord  Cromer  states : 

*  In  1898  the  Commissioners  of  the  Debt  granted 
;£^E33,ooo  from  the  General  Reserve  Fund  for  the  con- 
struction of  prisons.  A  further  grant  of  ;fi^E26,ooo  has 
now  been  made,  to  be  expended  during  the  current  year. 
I  hope  it  may  be  found  possible  to  allot  an  additional 
;^E30,ooo  at  the  close  of  1899  for  expenditure  in  1900. 
If  this  is  done,  the  main  difficulties  connected  with  the 
question  of  prison  accommodation  will  have  been  solved  by 
the  close  of  1900.  The  evils  attendant  on  overcrowding 
will  then  disappear.' 

The  Reformatory  for  Juvenile  Offenders,  which  was 
recently  instituted  at  Alexandria,  has  been  transferred  to 
Cairo,  and  is  working  well. 

The    Slave    Trade    Department    is    under    an     English  tim  Traffic  la 
Director. 

The  excellent  Convention  of  1877  dealt  a  vital  blow  at 
the  institution  of  slavery  in  Egypt,  technically  speaking : 
but  it  required  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Convention  of  1895  and 
the  two  Khedivial  Decrees  of  1896  to  render  it  operative 
and  effectual  in  the  hands  of  those  who  intended  to  enforce 
its  R^ulations.  If  I  allude,  at  some  length,  to  the  results 
of  these  negotiations,  it  is  because  the  question  of  the  Slave 
Trade  has  again  become  a  serious  one  for  the  Government, 
in  view  of  the  opening  up  of  the  Sudan  to  the  policy  of 
Egypt :  since,  in  my  opinion,  this  question  must  necessarily 
undermine,  for  some  years  to  come,  not  only  the  pacification 

^  The  convict  prison  at  Giza  supplies  blankets,  linen,  boots,  brushes,  camel- 
rugs,  and  other  articles  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners  and  of  the  Army.  Consider- 
able quantities  of  stone  are  quarried  by  the  Tura  prisoners,  the  largest  purchaser 
being  the  Public  Works  Department.  Convicts  are  also  employed  on  military 
works,  road-making,  etc. 
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of  the  Sudan,  but  also  every  economic  and  administrative 
measure  affecting  the  development  and  government  of  a 
region  which  hitherto  has  depended  so  largely  on  slave 
labour  and  the  Traffic  in  slaves.  That,  however,  is  a  subject 
to  which  I  shall  refer  more  particularly  when  I  come  to 
discuss  problems  in  the  Sudan.  In  this  place,  it  is  only 
necessary  that  I  should  review  the  powers  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Administration  for  dealing 
with  slavery  as  an  institution. 

Although  the  Slave  Trade,  as  such,  has  been  abolished, 
the  institution  of  slavery  still  exists :  and  it  must  continue 
to  exist,  so  long  as  domestic  slaves  hesitate  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  freedom  to  which  by  law  they  are  entitled. 
*  It  is  sometimes  forgotten,'  says  Lord  Cromer,  in  a  recent 
Report,^  *  that  the  advantages  of  the  system  of  slaveiy  are 
not  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  masters.  These  latter  cannot 
discharge  their  domestic  servants.  Custom  often  obliges 
them  to  maintain  a  large  number  of  slaves,  which  have  fre- 
quently been  inherited,  and  thus  imposes  on  them  an  onerous 
burthen  of  which,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  many  would 
willingly  free  themselves,  were  they  able  to  do  so.' 

It  is  evident  that,  although  slaves  continue  to  be  smuggled 
into  the  country,  in  small  numbers,  there  is  no  open  Traffic 
in  Egypt  I  can  personally  testify  to  one  source  of  this 
supply.  During  my  journey  in  the  Libyan  Desert,  in  1898, 
I  learnt  that  the  innocent  date-caravans  from  Siwa,  in 
charge  of  Mojabra,  who  are  notorious  slave-traders,  habitu- 
ally smuggle  into  Egypt  boys  and  women — but  principally 
boys — who  are  introduced  as  their  own  relatives,  and  are 
either  sold  in  the  country  or  are  shipped  to  Constantinople. 
Siwa  is  still  a  distributing-centre  for  slaves  from  Jalo, 
arriving  from  across  the  Sahara :  and  the  obstacles  which 
the  Sheikhs  of  Siwa  placed  in  my  way,  in  order  to  prevent 
me  from  penetrating  to  Jarabub,  were,  I  believe,  conceived 
with  the  object  of  concealing  the  Slave  Trade  of  Jalo  (about 
which  we  have  no  definite  information),  however  much 
they  were  inspired  by  their  fanaticism  as  followers  of  the 

^  Egypt,  No.  I  (1896). 
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Senussi  Mahdi.^  Whereas,  formerly,  a  woman  fetched  ;^40 
in  the  open  markets  of  Egypt,  they  are  now  worth  only 
about  ;^io,  owing  to  the  risks  incurred  by  their  purchasers. 
Because,  when  domestic  slaves  enter  a  household,  they  soon 
learn  that  their  freedom  may  be  procured  simply  by  claiming 
manumission  papers :  but  they  never  apply  to  the  Authori- 
ties until  they  have  first  obtained  the  promise  of  employ- 
ment elsewhere,  or  have  contracted  marriage,  with  a  view 
to  bettering  their  position.  Thus,  there  is  no  real  hardship 
in  this  form  of  domestic  slavery,  as  an  institution,  which  is 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  domestic  slavery  of 
Mayfair.* 

What  might  easily  become  an  organized  labour-traffic  in  Laboar-tnUBc 
Egypt — little  better  than  the  Slave  Trade — is  the  system  so 
widely  in  vogue  for  supplying  domestic  servants,  owing  to 
the  Slave  Trade  having  been  suppressed.  The  FellAhin 
will  not  send  out  their  daughters  as  servants,  having  use  for 
them  at  home ;  and  besides,  the  women  all  marry  when 
they  are  quite  young.  Many  servants  are  imported  from 
the  iEgean  Archipelago,  from  whence  Greeks  bring  young 
women,  whose  mothers  entrust  them  to  their  care,  being 
persons  well-known  to  them  ;  and  who  are  introduced  as 
servants  into  the  best  Turkish  and  Egyptian  families. 
These  domestics,  under  their  agreement,  receive  £2  a- 
month  as  wages,  of  which  their  agent  claims  his  due 
share,  towards  the  extinction  of  the  debt  contracted  be- 
tvi'een  them :  and,  in  about  two  years'  time,  the  girls  thus 
obtain  sufficient  capital  to  enable  them  to  return  home, 
if  they  wish  to  do  so.  But,  as  there  is  no  supervision 
over  this  traffic — in  which  not  only  Greeks  engage — abuses 
occasionally  occur,  by  which  women  are  decoyed  into  dis- 
reputable establishments.     Resort  to  the  Consuls,  or  Consular 

'  C/.  *  From  Sphinx  to  Oracle,'  by  Arthar  Silva  White.  (Hurst  &  Blackett : 
1^99*)    1*hc  Senussi  are  professional  slave-traders. 

'  I  heard  an  amusing  story  of  a  smart  little  Negro  slave-boy.  His  original  master 
disposed  of  him  no  less  than  four  times,  in  rapid  succession.  Each  time  the  lad 
escaped  from  his  purchaser,  and,  having  obtained  a  manumission-certificate,  re- 
turned to  his  first  master,  to  whom  he  was  really  attached.  Finally,  the  trick 
was  discovered  ;  and  the  master  was  awarded  two  years*  imprisonment. 
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Courts,  appears  to  be  the  sole  saf(^^ard  against  breach  of 
contract  or  personal  injury,  in  a  traffic  of  this  kind,  which 
might  easily  degenerate  into  one  of  which  we  have  certain 
knowledge  in  Belgium  and  elsewhere  in  Europe. 

The  main  differences  between  the  Convention  of  1895  and 
that  of  1877,  as  defined  by  Lord  Cromer,  are  as  follows: — 
of  *  The  punishments  which  can  be  awarded  to  the  pur- 
chaser and  to  the  vendor,  according  to  their  several  degrees 
of  culpability',  have  been  clearly  defined.  Moreover — and 
this  is  a  provision  of  considerable  importance — the  head  of 
the  family  is  rendered  responsible  for  the  acts  committed  by 
the  inmates  of  his  harfm.  Even  if  no  actual  complicity  on 
his  part  can  be  proved,  he  may  be  fined  if  a  slave  is  intro- 
duced into  his  harim,  whether  as  the  result  of  purchase  or 
exchange,  by  any  member  of  his  family  or  by  any  of  his 
dependents. 

*  Under  the  Convention  of  1877,  offences  connected  with 
slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade  were  tried  by  Court-martiaL 
This  procedure  was  quite  justifiable  at  the  time  the  Con- 
vention was  framed.  In  1877,  no  Civil  Courts,  in  which 
confidence  could  be  placed,  existed  in  the  country.  Such, 
however,  is  no  longer  the  case.  .  .  .  For  the  future,  the 
jurisdiction  hitherto  exercised  by  the  Courts-martial  in 
Egypt  Proper  will  be  vested  in  a  special  Tribunal  composed 
of  five  Judges  chosen  from  the  Egyptian  Court  of  Appeal 
The  decisions  of  this  Tribunal  will  be  final.  The  procedure 
to  be  adopted  is  set  forth  in  one  of  the  Decrees  issued  on 
2 1st  January  [1896].  In  the  Red  Sea  (except  at  Suez), 
and  in  the  territory  subject  to  Egypt  lying  to  the  south  of 
Aswin,  slavery  offences  will,  as  heretofore,  continue  to  be 
judged  by  Courts-martial.  ...  In  transferring  to  a  Civil 
Tribunal  the  jurisdiction  heretofore  exercised  by  the  Courts- 
martial,  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  insure  the  presence 
of  an  European  element  in  the  constitution  of  the  Court 
It  has,  therefore,  been  provided  that,  of  the  five  Judges, 
"  two  at  least  shall  be  Europeans."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Europeans  will,  under  the  present  constitution  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  be  either  of  English  or  Belgian  nationality.' 
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The  Egyptian  Government  contributes  ;^E300  a-year 
towards  the  support  of  a  Home  for  Freed  Women  Slaves, 
which  the  British  Anti-Slavery  Society  established  at  Cairo 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  which  has  rendered  excellent  service 
in  providing  employment  as  domestic  servants  for  women 
who  have  obtained  their  certificates  of  freedom. 

As  it  has  not  been  thought  desirable  to  abolish  the  l^al 
status  of  slavery  in  Egypt — under  which  a  manumitted  slave- 
woman  may  not,  by  the  Korinic  law,  contract  a  l^al 
marriage  without  the  consent  of  her  former  master — ^an 
additional  Article  was  appended  to  the  Decree  of  2ist 
January  1896,  by  which  owners  refusing  such  consent 
render  themselves  liable  to  imprisonment  (six  months  to 
three  years)  or  to  the  imposition  of  a  fine  (£Kso  to 
;^E30o).  In  effect,  therefore,  the  complete  abolition  of 
slavery  may  be  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Egypt, 
and  to  be  surrounded  with  sufficient  safeguards  for  enforcing 
as  much  or  as  little  of  the  law  as  the  Government  shall 
deem  expedient. 

Being  in  the  hands  of  European  experts  and  Judges,  it  is 
perhaps  wiser  to  allow  them  latitude  in  these  respects,  rather 
than  to  tie  them  down  to  blind  and  fanatical  enforcement 
of  an  uncompromising  Code  providing  for  the  abolition  of 
the  legal  status  of  slavery,  such  as  the  short  Indian  Act  of 
1 843.  For  twenty  years  past,  Slavery  as  an  institution  has 
been  moribund  in  Egypt  Proper :  and  it  will  die  a  natural 
death  when  our  Western  civilization  shall  have  been  assimi- 
lated into  the  body  politic. 

So  far,  the  new  Emulations  have  worked  fairly  well.  Manu- 
mission bureaux  have  been  established  in  the  Provinces ; 
and  many  hundreds  of  slaves  annually  claim  and  receive 
certificates  of  freedom.^  The  prosecutions  of  1894,  which 
were  mainly  directed  against  the  then  President  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  proved  to  the  country  that  the  Govern- 

^  In  1897,  manumission  papers  were  granted  to  450  male  and  350  female  slaves. 
The  number  of  slaves  liberated  during  1898  was  334,  of  whom  170  were  men, 
and  164  women.  Domestic  slavery  in  Egypt  Proper  may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  be 
rapidly  disappearing. 


tion 
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ment  made  no  distinction  between  persons  infringing  the 
law.  The  Regulations  for  the  control  of  native  vessels 
trading  in  the  Red  Sea  are  said  to  have  met  with  little 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  owners  and  captains  of  dhows. 
After  the  retrocession  of  Kassala  to  Egypt,  the  Slave  Trade 
Department  posted  lOO  men  of  the  Camel  Corps  at  that 
spot,  in  order  to  intercept  slave-caravans  passing  through 
the  country  of  the  Beni-Amer  Arabs  (who  have  always  sup- 
ported the  Traffic)  to  the  Red  Sea  Coast  near  Agig,  whence 
slaves  are  known  to  be  exported  to  Arabia  in  Arab 
dhows.^ 

The  real  trouble  will  arise  when  Courts-martial  in  the 
Egyptian  Sudan  are  set  up  to  deal  with  the  Slave  Trade  in 
those  r^ions :  for,  unless  wide  discretionary  powers  are 
given  to  the  agents  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Condominium,  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  pacify  the  country  or  to  develop  its 
natural  resources. 

*  In  r^ard  to  the  Arabian  Traffic  in  slaves,  Lord  Cromer,  in  his  Report  for 
1899,  gives  the  following  information  : 

'  A  few  cases  of  kidnapping  occurred  in  Upper  Egypt  during  the  past  yetr. 
The  boys  and  girls  are  taken  down  to  the  Red  Sea  Coast,  transported  to  Arabia, 
and  there  sold.  I  am  glad  to  say  that,  in  some  instances,  the  children  were 
recovered,  and  the  guilty  parties  brought  to  justice.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult 
to  trace  the  individuals  who  perpetrate  these  crimes.  They  generally  bekmg  to 
the  Bishartn  or  Ababdeh  tribes.  Since  the  reconquest  of  the  Dongola  Province 
more  Sudanese  have  found  their  way  into  the  Asw4n  district  than  was  formerly 
the  case.  The  children  become  an  easy  prey  to  the  numerous  Arabs  who  are  con* 
stantly  on  the  watch  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  kidnap  them.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  traffic  in  slaves  is  aided  and  abetted  by  the  owners  of  boats 
who  come  over  from  the  Arabian  coast  for  the  ostensible  object  of  pearl-fishiqg. 
I  am  drawing  the  attention  of  the  Governor-General  of  the  Sudan  to  this  point 
There  is  also  no  doubt  that  the  Rasheida  tribe,  who  live  in  Italian  tenitoiy,  take 
an  active  part  in  the  traffic.  It  is  believed  that  about  50  to  100  slaves  are  im- 
ported annually  into  the  Hejaz  from  the  coast  north  of  Massawa.  They  ait 
principally  Abyssinians,  with  a  few  eunuchs.  The  information  on  this  sahject  in 
possession  of  the  Egyptian  Slave  Trade  Department  has  been  communicated  to 
the  Italian  authorities. 

*  There  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  sale  for  slaves  in  Arabia.  At  Jidda  there 
are  twelve  slave-merchants.  Their  names  are  well  known.  I  am  informed  that 
the  price  of  slaves  is  :  for  a  male  or  female  of  14  years  old,  about  £\^  ;  from  14 
to  20,  from  £70  to  ;£'25  ;  from  20  to  30,  £yi.  In  Mecca  and  Medina  the  prices 
are  about  50  per  cent,  higher.     Eunuchs  fetch  from  £fio  to  jfioo.' 
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The  Governorat  of  Suikin,  the  Mudirfas  of  Nubia  Angio- 
(formerly  the  Frontier  Province)  and  of  Dongola  are  admin-  ISEo 
istered  by  the  Military  Authorities.  The  Egyptian  Sudan — 
formerly  the  Khalifa's  Dominions,  and  now  under  an  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Condominium — is  at  present  administered  by  the 
Military  Authorities,  with  British  officers  as  Governors, 
Commanders,  etc.  None  of  these  districts  are  as  yet  pre- 
pared to  support  a  purely  Civil  Administration :  their 
development  in  that  respect  is  a  work  of  time.  Here,  in 
this  place,  their  bare  mention,  as  appertaining  to  the 
functions  of  Government  theoretically  belonging  to  or 
emanating  from  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  The  detailed  and  comprehensive  survey  which 
I  shall  undertake  in  the  sections  dealing  exclusively  with 
the  Sudan  will,  I  believe,  go  far  to  establish  the  proposition, 
that  the  group  of  territories  lying  to  the  south  of  Wadi 
Haifa,  in  the  Nile  Valley,  may  be  regarded  as  an  expansion 
of  Egypt  Proper — almost  as  a  Colonial  Possession — rather 
than  as  a  mere  extension  of  frontier.  The  Egyptian  Sudan 
is,  in  my  view,  sharply  dissociated,  both  physically  and 
politically,  from  the  principles  that  underlie  the  economic 
development  and  political  administration  of  Egypt  Proper : 
and  it  were  as  well  that  this  distinction  should  be  recognized 
at  the  outset. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  sub-section  without  making  some  Tte  Bgyytfaui 
reference  to  the  Egyptian  Press,  if  only  for  the  reason  that, 
in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  there  is  a  so-called  Director 
of  a  Bureau  affecting  to  deal  with  Press  matters :  although 
there  is  no  external  evidence  to  indicate  that  his  position  is 
other  than  ornamental. 

There  are  a  good  many  journals  and  periodical  publica- 
tions produced  in  Egypt — fully  thirty.  Fifty  per  cent  of 
these  are  issued  in  the  vernacular ;  and,  of  the  other  moiety, 
one-half  appear  in  the  French  language.     There  is  only  one 
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daily  newspaper  published  in  English*:  and  this — The 
Egyptian  Gazette — is  partly  recapitulated  in  French.  The 
remainder  are  Greek  and  Italian  papers. 

With  few  exceptions,  these  journals  are  not  worth  the 
paper  they  are  printed  on,  though  they  usually  sell  at  one 
piastre,  Tariff  (2jd).  With  few  exceptions,  they  are  all 
anti-British,  or  Nationalist,  or,  as  regards  the  Greek  and 
Italian  issues,  more  or  less  colourless. 

The  Egyptian  Gazette^  published  at  Alexandria,  is  the 
accredited  English  organ  :  but,  from  the  editorial  point  of 
view,  it  is  surpassed  in  merit  by  Le  Progris^  which  also 
supports  the  *  Maison  Britannique.*  The  third  pro-British 
oi^an  is  the  Arabic  journal,  Al-Mokattam, 

The  Turkish  Agency  subventions  El-Moatad^  its  principal 
mouthpiece,  and  a  sorry  crowd  of  rags  in  the  vernacular. 
The  Palace  faction  supports,  and  not  infrequently  inspires, 
some  of  the  most  rabid  prints  in  the  country.  The  French 
faction — I  had  almost  written,  Agency — subventions  the 
remainder  of  the  Anglophobist  journals.  The  British  Agency 
— although  it  has  the  reputation  of  acting  similarly — not 
only  withdraws  from  the  scurrilous  newspaper  campaign,  but 
treats  the  Press  with  profound  contempt  Only  when 
personal  animadversions  transgress  even  the  boundless 
license  of  the  Egyptian  Press,  do  British  officials,  in  their 
individual  capacity,  occasionally  insert  a  cUmenti, 
Need  of  a  France  having  refused,  after  having  promised,  to  sanction 
a  Press  law — the  need  for  which  was  too  obvious,  in  con- 
nection with  the  suppression  of  the  Bosphore  Egyptien — 
matters  have  been  allowed  to  take  their  course.  That 
course  is  the  sedulous  circulation  of  the  most  malicious 
falsehoods  and  of  the  most  grotesque  misrepresentations 
concerning  Great  Britain  and  British  policy  in  Egypt  No 
doubt,  many  of  the  Arabic  editors  believe  that  they  are  sup- 
porting Nationalist  principles  in  opposing  the  continuation 
of  the  British  Occupation  ;  but  the  reckless  diatribes  in  the 
French  press,  which  often  are  reproduced  in  the  vernacular, 

^  There  is  also  an  English  weekly  print,  The  Sphinxy  confining  itself  to  social 
news  and  gossip. 
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have  no  such  excuse.  And  although  it  is  true,  that  there  is 
no  public  opinion,  properly  so  called,  in  Egypt,  nevertheless 
it  cannot  be  to  the  advantage  of  British  prestige  and  in- 
fluence that  the  native  population  should  be  nourished  on 
such  mental  garbage.  In  short,  in  the  absence  of  a  Press 
law,  there  is  much  need  for  a  sound  English  organ,  with 
French  and  Arabic  supplements  attached  to  it,  which  should 
take  up  an  independent  position — in  the  sense  that  it  should 
be  free  from  official  patronage — and  deal  with  Egyptian 
politics  in  a  more  authoritative  and  capable  manner  than 
that  exhibited  by  the  Anglophile  journals.  True,  our  good 
deeds  speak  for  themselves :  but  even  good  deeds  may  be 
wilfully  misrepresented  and  their  motives  misinterpreted. 
And,  although  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion is  immune  from  politics  and  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
political  situation,  it  would  in  many  ways  be  better  to  have 
the  masses  with  us  rather  than  stolidly  indiffierent  Not 
that  it  is  possible  for  the  FellAhin,  with  their  limited  horizon, 
their  incapacity  to  understand  our  ideas  of  progress,  and 
their  dormant,  if  torpid,  fanaticism  against  all  Infidels,  to  be 
wholly  on  the  side  of  the  foreigner,  as  against  their  former 
*  Turkish '  taskmasters  :  but,  by  protecting  them  against 
seditious  intrigue  and  sowing  the  seed  of  enlightenment,  we 
might  do  much  to  advance  our  mutual  interests,  which 
depend  so  largely  on  peaceful  and  prosperous  conditions. 

Egypt  is  a  country  in  which  a  rigid  Press  censorship 
would  be  more  than  excusable,  on  account  of  the  subversive 
foreign  elements  which  undermine  law  and  order  and  claim 
license  at  the  price  of  freedom. 

(e)  Public  Works 

In  the  earlier  sections  of  this  book,  I  have  dealt  so  ex- 
haustively with  the  important  subject  of  Irrigation — which 
bulks  so  largely  in  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works — that 
nothing  remains  to  be  considered  here  except  matters  of 
Administration  and  a  few  of  the  contingent  Services. 

Sir  William  Garstin,  the  Under-Secretary  of  State,  practi-  Ctjtoi 
cally  controls  this  Department,  to  which  he  has  rendered 
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such  distinguished  public  services.  No  British  official  has 
taken  greater  pains  to  educate  his  Native  subordinates,  and 
to  recognize  and  advance  native  efficiency  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  the  Administration. 

In  Table  No.  8,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Heads  of 
Department  in  the  Central  Administration  are  all  Egyptians  ; 
and  that  Native  engineers  and  officials  occupy  responsible 
positions,  as  Inspectors  of  Circles  of  Irrigation,  and  as 
Directors  in  the  Department  of  State  Buildings,  etc.  In 
the  Technical  Service,  too,  an  Egyptian  succeeded  in  1897 
to  the  control  formerly  exercised  by  an  Englishman,  who 
was  promoted  to  the  post  of  Inspector-General  of  Towns 
and  State  Buildings,  with  satisfactory  results.  In  the 
Central  Executive,  a  Frenchman  occupies  the  position  of 
Secretary-General ;  and  one  of  his  countrymen  is  the 
Director-General  of  Antiquities — a  Department  which  con- 
tinues to  rest  more  or  less  exclusively  in  French  hands. 
Finally,  the  highest  and  most  responsible  offices  in  the 
Irrigation  Service  are  necessarily  held  by  English  engineers. 
Major  Brown,  as  the  Inspector-General  for  Lower  Egypt, 
and  Mr  Wilson,  as  Inspector-General  for  Upper  Egypt, 
have  rendered  valuable  services  to  Irrigation. 

The  total  Expenditure,  on  the  Irrigation  Budget,  which  Badg«t 
varies  considerably  from  year  to  year,  amounted  in  1897 
to  over  i^900,ooo.  At  the  close  of  that  year,  the  Caisse 
granted  ;fE 5  30,000  for  the  construction  of  two  weirs,  or 
supplementary  barrages,  below  the  Great  Barrage  at  the 
head  of  the  Delta,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  completed  in 
1 90 1.  Towards  no  Department  of  State  does  the  Caisse 
show  greater  liberality,  since  reproductive  public  works 
constitute  a  first  charge  on  the  savings  of  Egypt,  and  pro- 
duce over  cent  per  cent,  on  the  sums  thus  expended.  The 
great  Reservoir  scheme  will  not  affect  the  General  Budget 
until  the  works  are  completed  in  1903. 

Relief  of  the  corvie  is   provided  through  funds  contri- TheCorv4« 
buted  by  the  Government  and  by  the  Caisse}     Bearing  in 

^  In  1897,  the  Government  granted  ;f  £139,187,  and  the  Caisse  contributed 
;fE249,994. 
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mind  that,  whenever  a  High  Flood  occurs,  the  number  of 
men  called  out  on  corvee  must  be  enormously  increased, 
to  meet  a  pressing  danger  to  the  country,  the  following 
figures  are  interesting : 


Namber  of  Men  for 

Years. 

« 

Chaiacter  of  Flood. 

100  days. 

1 

1888 

58,708 

Very  Low. 

1889 

49,904 

Medium. 

1890 

48,488 

"                   i 

1891 

44,962 

1 

1892 

84,391 

Very  High. 

1893 

32,752 

Low. 

1894 

49,448 

High. 

1895 

36,982 

Medium. 

1 

1896 

25.794 

1 

,9 

1897 

1 1,069 

Low. 

1898 

19,405 

High. 

Thus,  the  total  for  1897  was  about  one-fifth  of  that  for 
1888,  and  about  one-third  of  that  for  1893.  In  his  Report 
for  1897,  from  which  these  figures  (with  the  exception  of 
last  year's)  are  taken.  Sir  William  Garstin  remarks  that: 
*  The  labour  which  has  been  bestowed  in  past  years  upon 
the  strengthening  of  the  Nile  banks  and  the  repairs  to  the 
Nile  culverts,  has  undoubtedly  largely  assisted  the  attain- 
ment of  the  satisfactory  results  recorded  for  1897.  Better 
arrangements  for  the  checking  of  the  numbers,  and  for  pre- 
venting men  from  being  called  out  to  guard  portions  of  the 
banks  which  are  safe  from  danger,  have  now  been  made. 
The  Mudirs  and  the  Inspectors  of  Irrigation  have  worked 
cordially  together  to  attain  this  end,  and  I  hope  that  even 
the  low  figures  given  for  1897  may  be  gradually  reduced'* 
Unfortunately,  the  Flood  of  last  year  (1898)  was  high,  and 
raised  the  total  number  of  men  called  out 

^  Report  on  the  Administration  of  the  Irrigation  Department  for  1897 :  CairOt 
1898. 
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The  Government  Arsenal,  under  an  English  engineer,  isThoTechnJoa 
now  entirely  self-supporting.  In  1897  the  value  of  the 
work  executed  was  over  ;fE2i,ooo.  The  Government 
steamers  are  kept  in  repair  by  the  Arsenal,  which  also  turns 
out  work  for  all  the  Departments — from  a  scavenger's  cart  to 
a  shell  for  the  Artillery.  In  the  important  duty  of  inspecting 
and  licensing  engines,  which  often  are  placed  in  charge  of 
ignorant  natives,  the  Department  has  hitherto  met  with  scant 
success,  owing  to  the  obstructive  action  of  the  Mixed  Courts.* 

The  Drawing  and  Mapping  Offices,  under  two  French  Dnwiiw  and 
chefs  du  bureau  in  the  Inspectorate-General  of  Irrigation,  offices 
produce  work  that  compares  favourably  with  that  of  Euro- 
pean cartographers.  This  Department  has  hitherto  received 
a  grant  of  from  ;fE3000  to  i^E4000  per  annum  to  meet  all 
the  expenses  of  surveying  and  production.  The  hydraulic 
maps  are  very  satisfactory  ;  and  the  offices  are  well  man- 
aged ;  but  the  triangulation  survey  of  the  Delta  has  proceeded 
rather  slowly.  The  Drawing  and  Mapping  Offices  have  now 
been  amalgamated  with  the  new  Survey  Department  under 
an  English  Director. 

Lord  Cromer  mentions,  in  his  Report  for  1 899,  that  all  §;*J2L-. 
the  different  Survey  Services — viz.,  the  Revenue  Survey, 
the  Topographical  Survey,  the  Geological  Survey,  and  the 
Drawing  and  Mapping  Offices  of  the  Public  Works  Minis- 
try— have  been  united  into  one  Department  and  placed 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  Lyons,  R.E.  This  is  an 
admirable  reform,  the  need  for  which  I  had  previously 
emphasized  :  and  I  conclude  that  the  Survey  Department  is 
officially  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works.* 

'  '  The  law  regulating  the  licensing  and  examination  of  engines  in  Egypt  is  in 
a  most  unsatisfactory  state.  The  Law  G^urts,  when  an  engine  proprietor  is 
brought  before  them  for  infring^ing  rules  which  affect  the  public  safety,  fine  him, 
as  a  maximum,  10  piastres  (2s.),  and  refuse  to  stop  his  engine  from  working. 
Proceedings  are  consequently  at  a  deadlock.  A  G>mmission  is  now  sitting  to 
revise  this  Law.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Mixed  Courts  will  agree  to  some 
changes.  Accidents  constantly  occur  from  the  bursting  of  steam-engines :  until 
the  Law  is  amended,  the  Public  Works  Department  is  powerless  to  stop  their 
occurrence.' — (Lord  Qxqxmx*^  Report  iox  1899,  p.  3a) 

*  Since  the  Geological  Survey  derived  its  budget  from  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Works,  and  the  Cadastral  Survey  (for  Revenue  purposes)  was  conducted  by  the 
Ministry  of  Finance. 
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The  Geological  Survey,  under  Captain  Lyons,  was  origin- 
ally undertaken  to  serve  the  Government  as  a  guide  in 
granting  concessions ;  and  has,  from  the  first,  been  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  in  such 
operations  as  boring  for  water,  testing  building-materials, 
preparing  a  complete  set  of  Standard  Weights  and  Mea- 
sures, etc.  Each  of  the  Surveys  has,  in  fact,  been  initiated 
for  some  specific  and  urgent  object,  and  has  depended  on  a 
capricious  budget  The  result  is,  that  the  Geolc^cal  Survey 
— having  only  a  three  years*  grant — has  been  very  much 
handicapped.^  By  Midsummer  1899,  a  Reconnaissance 
Sur\'ey,  with  Geological  data,  will,  nevertheless,  be  completed 
for  the  whole  of  Egypt  Proper  (up  to  Wadi  Haifa),  includii^ 
the  Oases.  A  Geological  Museum  is  now  being  built  to  house 
the  numerous  specimens,  samples  of  building-stones,  etc. 

As  no  Egyptians  could  be  found  to  undertake  surveying 
in  the  desert,  all  Captain  Lyons*  assistants  have  been  young 
Englishmen,  whose  work,  considering  the  difficulties  and 
drawbacks,  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

The  work  of  this  Department  will  now  be  more  uniform 
and  more  closely  supervised  than  formerly  was  possible. 
The  different  staffs  being  interchangeable  and  under  one 
common  head,  economies  will  be  introduced  and  overlapping 
avoided.  It  may  even  be  hoped  that  some  day  money  will 
be  found  for  the  measurement  of  a  base-line  in  the  Delta. 
PubUc  Great  inconvenience  is  experienced  throughout  Egypt 
"****^**  owing  to  the  want  of  suitable  public  buildings.  As  Lord 
Cromer  remarks,  in  his  Report  for  1 899  :  *  It  is  impossible  to 
meet  the  ever  increasing  demands  of  the  various  Depart- 
ments in  this  connection.  At  the  same  time,  year  by  year, 
some  improvement  takes  place.'  Thus,  during  1898, 
;fE7 5,000  was   spent  on   the  new   Law  Courts  in   Cairo, 

'  Undue  expedition  had  to  be  made.  The  surveyors  were  compelled  to  con- 
struct a  topographical  map  before  being  able  to  plot  their  own  data ;  and  thejr 
had  to  be  trained  in  this  work,  whilst  at  the  same  time  having  no  inducement  to 
remain  in  the  Service,  as  the  employment  was  not  permanent.  These  disadvan- 
tages, and  the  restricted  periods  during  which  work  can  be  carried  on  in  the 
desert,  interposed  serious  obstacles.  But,  happily.  Captain  Lyons  is  a  man  of 
indomitable  energy  and  fertile  resource. 
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and  on  prisons,  hospitals,  district  offices,  and  other  public 
buildings.  By  the  end  of  1899,  it  is  expected  that  the 
Law  Courts  will  be  completed,  as  well  as  the  new  Quaran- 
tine buildings  at  Tor,  for  the  construction  of  which  a  sum  of 
;^E40,ooo  is  available. 

(/)  Foreign  Affairs 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Egypt  are  the  special  concern  of  her  Majesty's  Government. 
The  Egyptian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  acts  simply  as  the 
medium  of  intercourse  between  Foreign  Diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives at  the  Court  of  the  Khedive  and  the  Government 
of  Egypt,  and  as  intermediary  between  that  Government  and 
foreign  Powers.  For  all  practical  purposes,  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  is  a  bureau  of  the  British  Agency.  At  the 
same  time,  although  Lord  Cromer  may  have  instructed  the 
Egyptian  Minister  in  the  terms  of  an  identic  despatch,  he 
himself  is  visited  by  a  copy  of  it,  which  he  receives  in  his 
capacity  of  Consul-General.  Such  little  touches  of  humour 
go  far  to  brighten  the  political  situation  in  Egypt 

Sir  Alfred  Milner  has  pointed  out,*  that  the  prosperity  of 
Egypt  in  the  old  days  advanced  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
number  of  Blue  books  published  on  Egypt  The  extreme 
brevity  of  my  reference  to  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Affairs  may  equally  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  its  effective 
Administration.  There  can  be  only  one  head  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Foreign  Policy. 

{£)    War 

The  organization  of  the  War  Office  is  wholly  English.  Orgmnintioo 
All  the  high  Administrative  offices  and  the  contingent 
Commands  are  held  by  British  officers  in  the  Egyptian 
Army.  In  no  other  Department  does  the  British  Control 
enjoy  the  same  absolute  freedom.  The  Sirdar  is  supreme : 
though  he  is  liable  to  receive  general  instructions  from  her 
Majesty's  Agent  and  Consul-General.      His   Highness  the 


'  In  '  England  in  Egypt,'  to  which  work  I  am  indebted  for  the  basis  of  mj 
historical  retrospect  between  the  years  1882  and  1892. 
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Khedive  is  the  Titular  Head  of  the  Army,  or  Commander- 
in-ChieC  The  Sirdar  is  the  Executive  Commander-in- 
Chief;  and,  as  such,  he  controls  the  entire  Organization  and 
Administration.  The  Adjutant-General  is  the  second  in 
command. 

The  Head-Quarter  Staff  of  the  Egyptian  Army  is  under  Admiaistrmtioo 
an  English  Adjutant-General,  with  Senior  Native  Officers  as 
Heads  of  the  Arabic  and  Recruiting  Sub-divisions.  The 
Director  of  Military  Intelligence  deals  direct  with  the  Sirdar, 
and  has  relations  also  with  the  Adjutant-General.  Under 
his  cognisance  come  also  the  semi-military  Administrations 
of  Sinar  and  the  old  Frontier  Province.*  For  purposes  of 
Administration,  the  reconquered  country  is  divided  into  the 
Provinces  of  Dongola,  Berber,  Sennar,  Kassala,  Khartum, 
Fashoda,  and  the  Govemorat  of  Suikin,  over  which  the 
Sirdar,  as  Grovemor-General  of  the  Sudan,  exercises  supreme 
control.  The  Egyptian  Army  is  now  quartered  almost 
entirely  In  the  Sudan. 

In  Table  No.  9,  I  have  indicated  the  composition  ofTaWe 
the  War  Office  and  the  principal  Departmental  Agencies 
of  the  Head-Quarter  Staff,  etc  The  Sudan  and  the  Army 
organization  are  now  so  interwoven,  and  the  future  require- 
ments of  the  reconquered  Provinces  are  so  obscure,  that 
It  would  be  premature  at  the  present  transition-stage  to 
attempt  to  give  any  definite  details. 

There  are,  at  present,  132  British  officers  and  47  British  Bsuufahmeiit 
warrant  and  non-commissioned  officers  on  the  permanent  <^"«'p~> 
establishment  of  the  Egyptian  Army.  The  War  Office 
also  employs  20  Europeans  as  engineers,  of  whom  13  are 
British,  4  Italians,  2  Austrians,  and  i  Greek.  One  English- 
man is  employed  as  a  schoolmaster ;  and  there  are  two 
French  clerks  and  one  Italian. 

The  Finance  Department  of  the  War  Office  divides  its  Budget 
Budget  under  three  heads :  (i)  the  Ordinary  Budget,  which 
may  be  taken  at  under  ;^E500,000 ;  (2)  the  Military  Ex- 

^  Before  the  recent  Campaign,  the  purely  Civil  Administnition  extended  to 

Esneh  only.    The  Frontier  Province,  for  military  purposct,  remains  at  present 

onder  the  Sirdar.    SixiaX  is  as  before.  It  would  be  rash  to  speciriateas  to  what 
the  eventual  organization  will  be.    «. 
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penditure  of  Sudkin,  amounting  to  about  ;£'E84,ooo ;  and 
(3)  the  Military  Expenditure  of  the  Sudan, — a  variable 
quantity.  In  regard  to  the  last-mentioned  Budget,  the 
system  adopted  is  to  debit  the  Sudan  with  the  extra 
military  expenditure,  over  and  above  the  normal  figure, 
due  to  the  re-occupation  of  the  country.  The  total  increase 
in  the  War  Office  Budget  for  1899  is  estimated  at  about 
;^E36,ooo.  The  Army  (including  the  Army  of  Occupation) 
costs  about  ;£^E8o6,ooo. 

Details  in  r^ard  to  the  Sudan  Budget  will  be  given  in 
Part  IX,  Section  iv,  of  this  work,  dealing  with  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Condominium.  The  total  Sudan  deficit,  which 
will  have  to  be  borne  by  the  Egyptian  Treasury,  is  estimated 
at  about  i^E332,ooo  for  the  year  1899. 
i^^rtjt  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  organizing  the  Elgyptian  Army,  on  its  dis- 
bandment  at  the  end  of  1882,  was  entrusted  to  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood,  who,  with  a  handful  of  British  officers  to  co-operate 
with  him,  demonstrated,  in  a  marvellously  short  space  of 
time,  that  the  FelWhin  were  capable  of  being  turned  into 
good  soldiers.  The  Egyptian  army,  which  hitherto  had 
been  a  by-word  for  cowardice  and  ineptitude,  madef'such 
progress  during  the  brief  period  intervening  between  its 
reorganization  and  the  Nile  Campaign  of  1884,  that  it  was 
entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  guarding  the  long  line 
of  communications  to  Korti  and  with  garrison  and  transport 
duties.  Its  fighting  qualities  were,  however,  never  tested 
until,  in  1885 — ^when  the  British  troops  were  withdrawn 
from  Dongola  and  a  Frontier  Field  Force,  under  Sir  Francis 
Grenfell,  the  new  Sirdar,  was  organized  to  replace  them — 
Egyptians  and  British  troops  fought  side  by  side  in  the 
severe  action  at  Ginnis.  Having  on  that  occasion  given 
proof  of  its  capacity  to  stand  up  against  Dervish  onslaughts, 
the  defence  of  the  frontier,  which  was  then  fixed  at  Wadi 
Haifa,  was  entrusted  entirely  to  the  Egyptian  army,  whidi 
had  been  powerfully  recruited  in  its  best  fighting  elements 
by  the  organization  of  several  Sudanese  battalions.  Two 
years  later,  the  last  detachment  of  British  troops,  which  had 
been  held  in  reserve  at  Aswdn,  was  withdrawn. 
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Shortly  afterwards,  in  the  Summer  of  1889,  ^^  Egyptian 
Force  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Egypt,  having  sustained 
an  almost  constant  guerilla  warfare  with  the  Dervishes 
operating  from  Sarras,  and  thereby  having  obtained  the 
necessary  training  and  self-confidence,  was  enabled  to  meet 
the  serious  invasion  of  Egypt  led  by  the  redoubtable  Dervish 
emir,  Wad  el-Nejumi,  who,  in  that  year,  penetrated  into 
Egypt  Proper  at  the  head  of  many  thousands  of  his  daring 
and  fanatical  followers.  General  Grenfell,  with  strong 
reinforcements,  having  hurried  to  the  relief  of  the  Frontier 
Force,  the  Anglo-Egyptian  army  threw  itself  across  the  line 
of  the  Dervish  advance :  and,  at  the  battle  of  Toski,  dealt 
a  crushing  blow,  resulting  in  the  annihilation  of  the  enemy, 
in  the  death  of  their  principal  leaders,  and  in  the  destruction 
of  the  Dervish  power  as  a  menace  to  Egypt  from  the  south. 
In  the  Eastern  Sudan,  the  investment  of  Sudkin  was  re- 
lieved and  Osman  Digna's  power  broken  up  by  the  victory 
obtained  over  the  Dervishes  at  Afafit,  in  1891,  which 
enabled  the  Suikin  garrison  to  re-occupy  Tokar,  the  only 
available  base  for  the  enemy's  operations  in  that  r^ion. 
In  both  these  decisive  ei^^ements,  the  Felldhin  battalions, 
under  their  English  leaders,  showed  steadiness  under  fire ; 
while  the  Sudanese  regiments  displayed  those  splendid 
fighting  qualities  for  which  they  are  distinguished. 

In  April  1892,  Sir  Francis  Grenfell  was  succeeded  in 
his  command  by  the  present  Sirdar,  Lord  Kitchener. 
General  Kitchener,  as  he  was  at  that  time,  had  had  ten 
3^cars'  experience  of  the  Egyptian  army :  and  probably  no 
man  better  knew  its  capacities  and  limitations  as  a  fighting- 
force.  Through  his  vigorous  administration,  aided  by  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  British  officers,  whose  experience 
of  the  country  and  of  their  individual  commands  was  in- 
valuable, the  Egyptian  army  developed,  under  the  new 
r^mental  system  and  more  encouraging  conditions,  a 
discipline  and  an  efficiency  which  have  since  proved  capable 
of  meeting  the  severest  tests.  In  the  Sudan  Campaign  of 
1 896,  the  Egyptian  army  was  not  too  severely  tried  ;  but 
in  the  later  phases  of  the  Campaign,  especially  in  the  final 
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dash  on  Omdurman,  it  responded  to  every  call  on  its  endur- 
ance, fire-discipline,  and  pluck.  Thus,  in  the  short  space  of 
sixteen  years,  the  Egyptian  army  has  been  converted  from 
a  mere  rabble  into  a  well  organized  and  highly  eflSdent 
fighting-force  through  the  energy  and  devotion  of  its  British 
officers  and  drill-sergeants.^ 
UMBgyDCkn  The  Egyptian  army  now  numbers  over  20,000  men  of 
'all  arms.  Indeed,  in  the  absence  of  statistics— -whidi  re- 
cently have  been  withheld^-one  might  venture  to  estimate 
its  numbers  at  25,000,  officers  and  men.  There  are  12 
Felldhin  battalions  of  infantry,  and  not  less  than  9  Sudanese 
regiments.  The  cavalry,  artillery,  and  camel  corps  are  also 
recruited  firom  the  Fellihin,  who,  in  the  aggregate,  must 
number  fully  14,000  men  of  all  arms.  The  Sudanese 
battalions  have  been  powerfully  recruited  from  the  ranks  of 
the  Dervishes,  who  swarmed  into  the  Anglo-Egyptian  camps 
after  every  victory,  and  of  whom  fully  700  took  part  in  the 
attack  on  Omdurman.  So  that,  in  estimating  the  Egyptian 
army  at  25,000  men,  I  am  probably  well  within  the  mark, 
ofiom  Four  of  the  Fell^in  battalions  are  entirely  officered  by 
Natives ;  the  remainder  have  British  commanders  and 
officers.  Egyptian  officers  are  also  given  the  independent 
commands  and  exclusive  charge  of  half  the  camel-corps 
companies  and  half  the  cavalry  squadrons  ;  the  other  moiety 
being  officered  by  Englishmen.  All  the  Sudanese  battalions 
are  commanded  by  British  officers.  One-half  of  the  officers 
of  these  Black  regiments  are  men  promoted  from  the  ranks. 

^  In  his  Report  for  1899,  Lord  Cromer  makes  the  fdllowing  remarks  00  the 
Egyptian  army: 

*  The  military  events  of  the  past  year  must  have  removed  whatever  donhu 
heretofore  prevailed  as  to  the  value  of  the  Egyptian  army  as  a  thorough 
efficient  fighting  machine.  Those  events  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  unneoessuy 
for  me  to  dwell  on  them.  Where  all  dkl  so  well,  as  in  the  recent  campaign,  I 
almost  hesitate  to  draw  special  attention  to  the  achievements  of  any  one  poftioD 
of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  force.  At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  refrain  from  allqdtpg 
to  the  change  of  front  executed  in  the  fiice  of  the  enemy  by  Colonel  Macdooald*s 
brigade  at  the  battle  of  Omdurman.  This  movement  has  justly  elietted  the 
admiration  of  competent  authorities.  It  could  only  have  been  aooomplidied 
successfully  by  highly  trained  and  well-disciplined  troops.  I  doubt  if  the  annsU 
of  war  contain  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  frooi 
constant  exercise  in  the  barrack-yard  and  on  the  drill-ground.' 
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The  Sudanese  can  rise  to  the  position  of  adjutant-major 
(intennediate  between  major  and  captain),  which  confers  the 
rank  of  field-officer  and  entails  the  duties  of  adjutant ;  and, 
although  technically  illiterate,  they  make  smart  officers. 
Egyptians  from  the  Military  School  can  rise  to  the  rank  of 
Colonel ;  and  many  of  them,  especially  the  younger  men, 
become  excellent  officers  and  administrators.  They  are 
recruited  principally  from  the  Turkish,  Kurdish,  and  Cir- 
cassian families  of  E^ptian  middle-class  society. 

British  officers  join  the  Egyptian  army  with  the  rank  of 
bimbashi  (major).  As  the  medium  of  intercourse  with  their 
Native  subordinates  is  Arabic — the  words  of  command  being 
given  in  Turkish — ^the  first  duty  of  an  Anglo-]^yptian 
officer  is  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  that  difficult  language.^ 
Promotions  and  staff-appointments  are  made  by  selection. 
No  doubt,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  grumbling  among 
Egyptian  officers,  who  are  passed  over  by  young  subalterns 
fresh  from  England  :  but,  in  view  of  the  serious  issues  at 
stake — ^until,  in  short,  the  Khalifa  had  been  *  smashed ' — it 
was  not  safe  to  venture  further  in  the  experiment  of  plac- 
ing responsible  commands  in  the  hands  of  Natives,  who 
hitherto  had  been  found  somewhat  deficient  in  self-reliance 
and  lacking  in  initiative. 

In  the  recent  Campaign,  the  British  and  Egyptian  units  Brigwte 
of  the  three  arms  (cavalry,  artillery,  infantry)  were  brigaded 
together  for  active  service  in  the  field.  The  t\%'o  Divisions 
of  infantry  were  organized  in  six  brigades,  each  of  four 
battalions  ;  and  the  cavalry  and  artillery  of  both  armies 
were  placed  under  the  direct  orders  of  the  Sirdar,  as  the 
General  Officer  in  Command.  The  Camel  Corps  and  the 
1 3  gunboats  were  also  under  British  commanders. 

Thus,  all  arms  were  harmoniously  combined,  and  worked 
without  friction,  although  British  troops  were  under  the 
command  of  the  Egyptian  Sirdar. 

^  Official  correspondence  between  English  officers  is,  of  coarse,  carried  on  in 
£nf  lidi ;  bat,  between  them  and  the  Native  officers  or  non-commissioned  officers, 
Aimbic  is  employed.  Orders  are  given  out  both  in  English  and  Arabic  The 
senior  Native  officer  is  responsible  to  his  British  Commander,  or  Bey,  for  the 
interior  economy  of  the  corps. 
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Recntitmcnt  Conscription,  Under  the  Recruiting  Law»^  is  always  going 
on.  The  Fellihin  conscripts  are  taken  as  they  are  required  : 
e^.,  during  one  year  recruits  of,  say,  19  years  of  age,  and 
during  another  year  those  of  2 1  years  of  age,  are  selected. 
But  whilst  conscription  is  universal,  the  relativdy  siniall 
numbers  required  admit  of  judicious  selection  being  made; 
and  there  are  also  many  exemptions :  £^.,  those  physically 
unfit,  only-sons  of  widows,  Bedwins,  and  large  numbers  of 
Arabs  descended  from  diose  families  specially  exempted  in 
Mohammed  All's  time,  who  have  not  amalgamated  with  the 
Felldhin  population. 

The  Sudanese  regiments  are  recruited  from  all  parts  of 
the  Sudan — volunteers  and  conscripts :  more  particularly, 
from  the  pure  Negro  tribes  of  the  Upper  Nile — the  Shilliik 
and  the  Dinka,  who  are  bom  warriors. 

The  terms  of  service  for  Fell^in  are  six  years  with  the 
colours,  and  six  years  in  the  Reserve  or  in  the  Police ;  but 
for  the  Sudanese,  the  period  of  service  is  indefinite.  No 
doubt,  this  is  a  great  tax  on  the  manhood  of  Egypt :  but,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  period  of  military  service,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  double  the  staff,  so  as  to  give  recruits  an 
adequate  amount  of  drill  and  training,  against  which  there  are 
financial  as  well  as  inherent  objections.  Until  the  Sudan  is 
thoroughly  pacified,  Egypt  has  need  of  an  efficient  army. 

The  Felldhin  recruits  are  strong  and  well  set  up.  The 
Sudanese  are  lanky,  with  narrow  shoulders  and  weak  chests^ 
but  very  wiry  and  active.  The  former  are  quicker  at  their 
drill  than  the  latter,  and  even  take  a  delight  in  it  But  at 
Aswdn  I  saw  a  Sudanese  regiment,  which  had  been  only 
nine  months  in  the  ranks,  go  through  their  skirmishing 
drill  with  remarkable  precision  and  smartness. 

§  Army  of  Occupation 

Although  the  Army  of  Occupation  is  entirely  independent 
of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Administration,  its  presence  in  the 
country  does  undoubtedly  set  free  large  numbers  of  the 
Egyptian   Army  which   otherwise  would    be  employed  on 

'  Recruiting  Law  of  26  March  18S5,  modiBed  by  the  Law  of  it  June  1889. 
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garrison  duty.  Moreover,  Egypt  contributes  about  ;^8 5,000 
a-year  for  its  maintenance.  This,  under  normal  conditions, 
supports  an  establishment  of  about  5,000  men  —  three 
regiments  at  Cairo,  two  at  Alexandria ;  Artillery,  Eng^ineers, 
Army  Ordnance  and  Service  Corps,  etc  Of  recent  years, 
more  cavalry  have  been  introduced. 

There  is  a  strong  garrison  at  Alexandria ;  but  the  greater 
number  of  British  troops  are  stationed  in  or  near  Cairo, 
where  they  hold  the  principal  strat^c  positions.^ 

The  Officer  Commanding  the  Army  of  Occupation  has 
his  Head  Quarters  and  Staff  at  Cairo  ;  and  he  maintains 
direct  relations  with  the  British  War  Office.  He  and  the 
Officer  Commanding  the  Alexandria  Garrison  have  the  rank 
of  Major-General. 

(Jt)   Trade  and  Commerce 

The  increasing  prosperity  of  Egypt  may  be  accurately 
gauged  by  an  examination  of  the  Statistical  Returns  which 
I  append  to  this  sub-section. 

The  Department  of  Customs  has  had  many  difficulties  to  Historical 
contend  against :  but,  under  the  able  administration  of 
Caillard  Pasha,  an  Englishman,  many  of  these  obstacles 
have  been  removed.  France,  Russia,  and  Denmark  have, 
however,  not  yet  signed  or  adhered  to  the  Commercial 
Convention  which  Egypt  has  n^otiated  with  other  countries  ; 
and  are  consequently  under  the  old  Capitulations  and  R^u- 
lations  (Turkish),  which  are  of  no  practical  use  to  the 
Egyptian  Administration,  as  they  do  not  permit  of  any 
punishment  in  cases  of  fraud  against  the  Customs. 

Of  all  the  reforms  instituted  by  Mr  Caillard,  the  first  and 
most  comprehensive  of  which  was  the  entire  reorgania^tion 
of  the  Administration  in  1880,  none  have  had  a  more  direct 
and  immediate  effect  on  the  increase  of  Revenue  than  the 
Convention  concluded  with  Greece,  in  1884,  regulating  the 

^  Namely,  in  the  Citadel,  at  the  Nile  Bridge,  and  at  Abbastfa.  In  1898,  there 
were  two  regiments  at  Cairo  (one  at  the  Citadel,  one  at  the  Nile  Bridge  barracks) ; 
while,  oat  at  Abbassia,  there  were  one  battalion  of  infantry.  Lancers,  and 
Artillery.  The  Alexandria  Garrison  then  comprised  only  one  battalion  of 
in£uitry,  a  detachment  of  Artillery,  and  details. 
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introduction  of  Greek  tobacco,  and  the  abolition  in  1 890  of 
the  old  raftuh  system,  under  which  Turk^  escaped  tfie 
duties  on  imports.  These  three  reforms  have  laigdy  coo* 
tributed  to  the  growth  of  Customs'  Revenue,  apart  from  tfie 
normal  expansion  of  Egypt's  foreign  commerce.  Further- 
more, Mr  Caillard  has  the  merit  of  having  raised  the  Tobacco 
revenues  from  ;^E  120,000  to  over  jCE  1,000,000. 

The  enormous  increase  of  the  receipts  derived  from  tobacco 
is  more  particularly  due  to  the  measures  instituted  in  1890, 
which  provided  for  the  suppression  of  the  native  culture  of 
the  leaf,  the  increase  of  the  import-duty  from  14  to  20 
piastres  per  kilogram  (or  is.  lod.  per  lb.),  and  die  establish* 
ment  of  a  monopoly  for  the  importation  of  Turkish  and 
Persian  tombac  The  Tobacco  revenues  in  1898  amounted 
to  ;^Ei,o8i,ooo.  The  export  of  cigarettes  (chiefly  to 
Germany,  the  best  customer,  and  to  Great  Britain)  reached 
over  two  hundred  millions  in  1897 — a  figure  that  wa» 
attained  in  1898  by  Cairo  exporters  alone.  The  culture 
of  tobacco  is  prohibited  in  Egypt^ 

As  a  natural  corollary  to  the  increased  duties  on  tobacco, 
the  Coast  Guard  Service  had  to  be  reformed  and  strengthened,, 
between  1881  and  1884,  and  particularly  in  1890.  Cruisers 
watch  the  maritime  frontiers  ;  and  a  dromedary  corps  patrob 
the  deserts,  whence  also  a  good  deal  of  hashish  is  smuggled 
into  the  country — particularly  from  the  Libyan  Coast 

As  regards  the  Convention  with  Turkey,  whose  trade 
with  Egypt  now  equals  that  of  France,  the  Egyptian 
Treasury  at  once  gained  a  revenue  exceeding  ;^£6o,ooa 
Formerly,  exports  destined  for  Egypt  paid  duty  to  the 
Ottoman  Treasury  on  leaving  the  Empire ;  and  Egyptian 
products  consigned  to  Turkey  paid  duty  to  the  Egyptian 
Treasury  on  leaving  the  Suzerain  country.  But,  as  Turkish 
products  imported  into  Egypt  were  much  more  important 
than  Egyptian  products  exported  to  Turkey,  the  Egyptian 
Treasury  was  the  loser  by  this  raftieh  system.  Turkish 
goods  on  entering  Elgypt  now  pay  import  duty  in  common 
with  that  imposed  on  the  goods  of  other  foreign  countries. 

^  By  the  Decree  of  35th  Jane  1890. 
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The  Tables  illustrating  this  sub-section — which,  for  con-  Trad* 
venience'  sake,  I  append  together— have  been  compiled  or 
abstracted  from  Egyptian  Government  Reports.  In  order 
to  secure  uniformity,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  I  have 
taken  the  year  1897  (with  one  immaterial  exception)  as 
the  latest,  because  for  that  year  I  possessed  the  necessary 
data.  With  these  Tables  before  him,  the  reader  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  true  general  conception  of 
Egypt's  foreign  commerce.  Here,  consequently,  I  may  con- 
fine myself  to  comments  on  its  characteristic  features. 

The  increasing  value  and  volume  of  Egypt^s  foreign  Com-  vaiat  aad 
merce  may  be  seen  in  Table  I.  The  excess  of  Exports,  Tnuie 
which  is  subject,  year  by  year,  to  the  ordinary  fluctuations  of 
demand  and  supply,  but  particularly  to  the  falling  prices 
(v.  Table  VII)  obtained  for  her  staple  products-— cotton  and 
sugar — is  not  necessarily  a  sign  of  increased  prosperity. 
The  depreciation  of  values,  both  on  account  of  exports  and 
imports,  has  been  enormous ;  but  it  has  been  met  and  over- 
come by  the  steady  advance  of  agricultural  development, 
under  which  the  population  has  increased  its  area  and 
methods  of  production  and  its  capacity  for  purchasing 
foreign  goods*  Formerly,  an  undue  amount — fully  one- 
half*— of  the  exports  went  to  satisfy  foreign  creditors  and 
to  meet  the  interest  on  the  Debt ;  but  at  the  present  day 
Egypt  enjoys  a  direct  return  In  respect  of  fully  two- 
thirds  of  her  exports.  The  growth  and  character  of  the 
imports  indicate  an  augmented  purchasing-capacity,  on  the 
part  of  the  agricultural  population,  derived  from  surplus 
resources,  dating  from  about  the  year  1 890.^ 

*  The  incremie  of  Imports  in  1S97  was  due  chiefly  to  Textiles,  in  which  Great 
Britain  so  laigelj  shares.  British  goods  farmed  33  per  cent,  of  the  total  Imports 
in  1897,  as  compained  with  31  per  cent,  in  1896.  But  the  decrease  in  1897  of  the 
volume  of  Egyptian  Trade  was  due  to  the  falling-off  in  the  value  of  her  Exports, 
as  a  result  of  the  low  prices  that  prevailed. 

The  new  National  Bank,  under  British  direction,  which  enjoys  the  right  of  note 
Issue,  should  materially  aid  the  development  of  commerce.  The  Bank  has  been 
granted  the  privilege  of  issuing  promissory  notes  payable  on  demand.  These 
notes  are  not  legal  tender :  but  they  are  received  in  payment  of  Government 
dues.     Following  are  their  values :  P.T.50 ;  ;f Ei ;  £Es ;  jfEio ;  £Eso ;  and 
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ftbMt  ^^^  principal  Classes  of  Imports  and  Exports  may  be 
Un^seen  in  Table  II,  which  illustrates  the  dominant  share  of 
"■«'***■  Great  Britain  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  l^ypt  But, 
whilst  this  dominant  share  is  still  maintained,  the  propot- 
tionate  share  in  the  volume  of  Trade  has  notably  decreased : 
a  fact  which  goes  far  to  prove  that,  apart  from  keener  com- 
petition, Great  Britain  does  not  use  her  position  in  Egypt  to 
monopolise  foreign  Commerce.  In  the  years  immediatdy 
preceding  the  British  Occupation,  the  United  Kingdom 
monopolised  the  Trade  of  Egypt  (Imports  and  Exports 
combined)  to  the  extent  of  57  per  cent  of  her  foreign  Com- 
merce ;  and  in  the  year  1891,  this  proportion  had  fallen  to 
54  per  cent^  It  is  now  no  more  than  42  per  cent,  or 
about  five  times  that  of  France.  We  still  take  about  one* 
half  of  the  Exports  of  Egypt,  and  supply  her  with  over 
one-third  of  her  Imports  :  a  proportion  that  has  been  main- 
tained for  many  years  past 

Our  exports  to  Egypt  have  increased  from  ;f  £2,536,000  in 
1889  to  ;^3,976,ooo  in  1 898.  But  all  countries  trading  with 
Egypt  have  shared  equally  in  the  advantages,  whilst  several 
have  acquired  a  much  g^reater  proportionate  share,  derived 
from  the  financial  and  economical  prosperity  of  the  country. 

The  value  of  the  jute  sacks  imported  in  1898  was  nearly 
;^E40,ooo  greater  than  in  1897.  These  sacks  are  now 
imported  almost  entirely  from  India  direct,  whereas  a  few 
years  ago  Great  Britain  sent  from  one-quarter  to  one-third 
of  the  whole, 
^jj^g^lgjj  The  general  conditions  of  Egyptian  Commerce,  and  the 
extent  to  which  foreign  countries  partidpsLte,  may  be  seen  in 
Table  III.  After  Great  Britain,  the  principal  customers  of 
Egypt  are  France,  Turkey,  Russia,'  Austria-Hungary,  and 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  trade  of  Belgium  and 
of  Germany  is,  however,  undergoing  very  rapid  expansion, 
as  may  be  seen  partially  in  Table  VIII.  In  1890,  Belgian 
Imports  amounted  to  only  ;fi  15,000;  in  1897,  these  were 

^  C/,  Milner*s  'England  in  Egypt,*  p.  263. 

*  There  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  value  of  exports  to  Russia  in  l$9f, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  cotton  consigned  to  that  coantrj  was  aeutf 
half  as  much  again  as  in  the  year  1S96. 
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worth  ;f5i3,ooo.  In  1890,  Imports  from  Germany  were  a 
mere  trifle — £6SfiOO  ;  but  in  1897,  these  accounted  for  no 
less  than  ;£^307,ooo.  The  principal  Belgian  Imports  are 
iron  and  steel  manufactures,  machinery,  china,  and  porcelain. 
The  chief  German  Imports  are  iron  and  steel  manufactures, 
machinery,  textiles,  haberdashery,  china,  and  porcelain. 
Formerly,  those  branches  of  trade,  or  most  of  them,  were 
almost  monopolised  by  Great  Britain.^  Belgian  and  German 
machinery  undersells  the  higher-class  goods  manufactured  in 
England,  because  price  rather  than  quality  is  the  principal 
concern  of  the  Felldhin ;  and  the  Egyptian  Railways  show 
no  greater  discrimination  in  many  of  their  contracts. 

In  cotton  and  sugar,  the  staple  products  of  Egypt,  larger  DmdatioaQf 
yields  and  growing  exports  have  had  to  contend  against 
falling  prices,  to  an  extent  which,  but  for  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  the  Irrigation  system,  would  have  seriously 
crippled  the  State  Revenues.  This  condition  of  affairs  is  illus- 
trated in  Table  VII.  Although  the  cotton  crop  has  doubled 
and  the  sugar  crop  has  nearly  trebled  since  1882,  the 
average  price  per  kantar'  has  fallen  to  an  alarmii^  extent. 
The  increased  yield  now  hardly  compensates  for  the  fall  in 
value,  because,  as  the  supply  of  Egyptian  cotton  and  sugar 
enlarges,  prices  become  so  low  that  the  export  is  constantly 
checked.* 

There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  importation  ConpttitiM 
of  flour,  chiefly  from    France   and    Russia.     The  average 
annual  importation  of  this  article  from  1881  to  1892  did 
not  exceed  5,000,000  kilog.     In   1896  (when  there  was  an 
abnormal  demand)  it  had  risen  to  70,000,000  kilc^. ;  but 

^  In  1S97,  the  total  value  of  Textiles  imported  into  Egjpt  was  ;£'3i6i4,S53,  of 
which  if  2,288,330  fell  to  the  share  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  same  year, 
the  total  value  of  Metals  and  Metal  Goods  imported  was  ;f  1,157,098,  o. 
which  England's  share  was  ;f 474,301.  The  figures  in  1896  were — Textiles : 
/3>i4^>75o  (U.K.,  ;f  1,952,704) ;  Metals  and  Metal  Goods:  ;£*!, 150,258 
(U.K.,  ;£392,424).  The  figures  for  1898  are  given,  in  Egyptian  currency,  in 
Table  II. 

*  I  kantar=98i  lbs. 

*  Thus,  in  1897,  there  was  a  reduction  of  ;f  1,066,910  in.  the  value  of  Exports 
to  Great  Britain,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  cotton,  of  which  England  took  only 
about  the  same  quantity  as  in  the  previous  year. 
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in  the  following  year  there  was  a  decrease.  French  flour, 
supported  by  bounties,  has  to  a  great  extent  supplanted  the 
native  article :  and  many  mills  in  Egypt  have  in  consequence 
been  closed  En  revanckt^  Egypt  is  greatly  impcoviiig 
her  export-trade  in  fruit  and  vegetables,  which,  althoui^  il 
may  not  rival  that  of  Algeria,  has  risen  from  £K^j^ooo  in 
1889  to  ;f  £70,000  in  1897.  Moreover,  certain  articles  of 
Egyptian  manufacture  (/^.,  butter,  soap,  refined  si^^,  and 
alcohol)  are  now  competing  with  foreign  products. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  sporting-guns  imported  into 
Egypt  in  1897  were  of  Belgian  manufacture ;  while  only 
S  per  cent  were  of  British  origin.  These  cheap  ^  and  wdl- 
finished  guns,  whatever  their  quality  may  be^  meet  die 
modest  demand  of  the  Fellihin  and  Bedwin  ;  and  they  find 
a  ready  sale  because  many  of  them  bear  trade-marks* 
designedly  intended  to  make  the  purchaser  believe  he  » 
buying  an  English-made  gun,  the  reputation  of  which  is 
widespread.  But  our  own  manufacturers  are  too  hi|^  and 
mighty  to  compete  in  this  line. 
Tmd»«utfiu  '  During  the  last  few  years,'  Lord  Cromer  comments,  in 
his  Report  for  1898,  'some  important  decisions  have  been 
obtained  from  the  Mixed  Tribunals  r^arding  the  fraudulent 
imitation  of  trade-marks,  concerning  which  no  special  law 
exists  in  Egypt  A  good  deal  of  discussion  has  from  time 
to  time  taken  place  as  to  the  desirability  of  passing  a 
special  law.  AF>art,  however,  from  the  peculiar  difficulties 
which  beset  every  attempt  at  general  legislation  in  Egypt,  I 
think  it  is  now  almost  universally  held  by  those  who  have  paid 
attention  to  this  subject  in  Egypt,  that  such  l^slation  is  on 
the  whole  unnecessary,  and  perhaps  even  undesirable.  Owii^ 
to  the  judicial  decisions  to  which  I  have  alluded  above; 
protection  can  now  be  obtained  without  difficulty  by  the  manu- 
facturers or  owners  of  articles  bearing  special  trade-marks.' 

^  Prices  vary  between  1 1  francs  and  45  francs. 

'  Such  as  *  London,*  *  Damas,  London,'  and  even  '  Birmingham,  Loodoo.* 
'  The  imports  chiefly  imitated  are  bottled  beer  (British  and  GeiBian).  Frendi 
cognac,  Italian  liqueurs,  cutlery,  patent  medicines,  many  'proprietary*  articleift 
manufactured  tobacco,   and,   indeed,  most  articles  bearing  weU-known  trade* 
marks. 
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.  «  .  A  registry  of  trade^marks  is  now  established  at  the 
Tribunals.* 

A  few  leading  and  well-known  British  firms  send  out  CoouMrdai 
their  agents  to  study  the  Egyptian  markets.  These  are, 
no  doubt,  iirst-rate  men ;  but  they  travel  expensively,  and 
do  business  only  on  a  large  scale.  German  travellers,  on 
the  other  hand,  and  even  French,  are  ubiquitous.  These 
enterprising  agents  travel  cheaply,  and  study  native  wants 
and  peculiarities  very  closely ;  moreover,  they  are  very 
accommodating,  and  take  no  end  of  trouble  to  give  satis- 
fiau:tion  in  small  orders.  Competition  being  keen,  prices 
leave  a  very  narrow  margin  of  profit  English  goods 
being  expensive,  and  English  manufacturers  stiff  and  un- 
bending—<^ven  indifferent— German  and  Belgian  agents  are 
everywhere  underselling  them.  This  is  particularly  notice- 
able in  the  supply  of  engines,^  pumps,  etc.,  the  demand  for 
which  has  greatly  decreased  since  the  extension  and  improve- 
ment in  the  Irrigation  system.  But  in  Egypt,  as  elsewhere, 
the  lack  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  British  manufacturers 
has  been  the  same :  it  is  only  in  higher-priced  goods  that 
they  hold  their  own,  for  the  most  part 

A  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  established  atChamtMnof 
Alexandria  in  1896.  French,  Austrian,  and  Italian 
Chambers  have  been  in  existence  for  some  time.  The 
British  Chamber,  though  a  late  arrival,  has  already  justi- 
fied its  existence ;  but,  if  it  is  to  promote  British  trade 
with  Egypt,  it  will  require  substantial  support  on  the 
part  of  those  manufacturers  at  home  whose  interests  it 
endeavours  to  advance.  The  French  Chamber  enjoys  a 
Government  subvention  and  has  a  large  non-resident 
membership ;  but  the  British  Chamber  is  crippled  for  the 
want  of  funds.' 

The  Customs'  Duties  are  one  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  Cnstoma* 
all  Exports,  and  eight  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  Imports,    *^^° 

*  Belgian  and  French  engines  are  sold  at  a  price  which  is  incompatible  with 
the  iifle  of  the  best  materials :  but  they  come  within  the  purchasing-power  of  the 
FelUhin  proprietors ;  and,  being  neatly  finished,  they  sell  very  readily.  Life  is 
cheap  in  Egypt. 

*  Cf.  Egypt,  No.  2197  (Annual  Series)  1897. 
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excluding  tobacco,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  is  subject 
to  a  uniform  tax  of  20  Piastres  (four  shillings)  per  kilog^^ 
irrespective  of  its  value.  The  cost  of  collection  of  tiie 
Customs'  Revenue  is  in  the  proportion  of  3*62  of  the  gross 
receipts.  The  progressive  growth  of  the  gross  Revenue  of 
this  Department  may  be  seen  in  Table  V.  The  Reports 
published  (in  French)  by  the  Directorate  General  are  com- 
prehensive, accurate,  and  uniform, — in  contrast  to  those 
issued  by  some  of  the  Departments  of  State,  which  too 
often  fail  in  these  respects. 
Port  of  Table  IV.  illustrates  the  relative  share  of  the  Egyptian 
sea-ports  in  the  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  country.  Fully 
ninety-three  per  cent  of  this  Trade  passes  through 
Alexandria.  A  Return  of  all  Shipping  entered  and 
cleared  at  the  Port  of  Alexandria,  in  1897,  is  given  in 
Table  VI. 

The  proportion  of  British  tonnage  was  47  per  cent  in 
1896,  as  compared  with  43  per  cent  in  1895.  The  pro- 
portion of  British  tonnage  in  1 897  amounted  to  49  per  cent 
of  the  total  steam-tonns^e, — ^there  being  no  British  sailing 
vessels. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  which  entered  the  Port  of 
Alexandria  in  1897  was  2203  (of  which  657  were  British), 
as  against  2132  in  1896;  and  the  total  tonnage  amounted 
to  2,267,120  tons  (1,034,019  tons  being  British),  as  against 
2,123,951  tons  in  the  previous  year.  During  this  period, 
British  steamers  show^  an  increase  of  59  vessels  and 
99*569  tons.  In  1898,  43i  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  steamers  were  British. 

Compulsory  pilotage  is  now  imposed ;  and  an  increasing 
number  of  steamers  enter  the  harbour  by  night  The  gross 
receipts  of  the  Port  were  ;fEi  37,000,  in  1 895  ;  ;£*£  14 1,000, 
in  1896;  and  ;^E  150,000,  in  1897.  In  1898,  the  mt 
receipts  were  about  ;£^E8ooo  in  excess  of  the  previous  year 
(the  gross  receipts  not  being  stated).  But  the  number  of 
berths  available  for  loading  and  discharging  cargo  no  longer 
suffice    for  the   accommodation    of  the    rapidly   increasing 

s.  xod.  per  lb.,  or  about  one-half  the  English  duty  on  tobaooo. 
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xaffic.     Permanent  extension  of  the  quays  will  eventually 
become  necessary. 

In  regard  to  this  question,  Lord  Cromer  makes  the  follow* 
ng  statement  in  his  Report  for  1 899  : — 

'  The  want  of  quay  accommodation,  and  the  imperfect 
irrangements  which  have  heretofore  existed  for  unloading 
ships,  have  recently  formed  the  subject  of  very  legitimate 
x>mplaint  on  the  part  of  the  mercantile  community  of  Alex- 
mdria.  As  in  the  case  of  the  railways,  the  development  of 
the  port  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growing  prosperity  of 
the  country.  A  project  has  been  drawn  up  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  port,  but  the  estimated  cost,  which  is  from 
jffE 500,000  to  ;f  £700,000,  is,  for  the  time  being,  prohibitive. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  provide  for  the  most  pressing  needs, 
it  has  been  decided  to  spend  ;^E  80,000  from  the  General 
Reserve  Fund  on  increasing  the  width  of  a  portion  of  the 
mole  from  20  to  90  metres,  thus  giving  a  larger  amount  of 
storage-room  for  coal,  and  on  erecting  machinery  for  the 
more  rapid  discharge  of  colliers.  These  vessels  are  now 
only  able  to  discharge  at  the  rate  of  400  tons  a-day.  With 
the  new  machinery  it  is  calculated  that  they  will  be  able  to 
discharge  at  the  rate  of  1000  tons  in  12  or  14  hours.  These 
improvements  will  lead  to  an  economy  in  the  number  of 
berths  now  allotted  to  colliers,  and  will  thus  increase  the 
space  available  for  general  shipping.  But  the  relief  afforded 
will  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demands  for 
port  accommodation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  at  no  very 
distant  date,  it  will  be  possible  to  deal  more  effectivdy  widl 
this  important  subject' 

Alexandria  has   more  than   ever  become  a  British  port  KiMdMai 
since  the  sale  of  the  Khedivial  Steamships  to  an  English   ^*^" 
Syndicate,  who  are  now  constructing  a  graving-dock — the 
only   one   between    Malta    and    Bombay.      These    Postal 
Packets    ply   between    Alexandria,    Constantinople,    Syria, 
and  Red  Sea  ports. 

For  many  years  past,  the  revenue  derived  from  these  Govern- 
ment steamers  had  been  steadily  declining.^     For  that  reason^ 

^  In  1890^  the  gross  receipts  amounted  to  ;£*£  140,00a    In  1897,  these  were 
only  /E78,ooa 
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and  because  the  Government  had  not  sufficient  capital  to  pur- 
chase new  steamers,  or  even  to  execute  necessaiy  repairs, 
the  whole  concern  was  sold  in  1 897  to  an  English  Company 
for  ;^E  1 50,000.     An  important  part  of  this  arrangement, 
and  one  that  influenced  the  Government,  was  that  the  Com- 
pany should  construct,  within  four  years,  a  dock  600  feet 
long,  60  feet  broad,  and  26  feet  deep.     Thus^  the  Port  of 
Alexandria  and  International  commerce  will  be  benefited; 
and  although  the  State  Revenue  will  be  reduced  by  about 
;£^E8o,ooo  annually,  this  loss  will  be  compensated  by  a  similar 
reduction  on  the  Expenditure  side  of  the  account 
In  his  Report  for  1 899,  Lord  Cromer  remarks  : 
iBTutniMit  of      '  For  some  years,  after  the  Occupation  of  Egypt,  but  little 
iortticn  capiui  g^^^jgj^  capital  came  into  the  country.     This  was  in  some 

measure  due  to  want  of  confidence  in  the  political  future 
In  the  meanwhile,  foreign  capitalists  sought  with  some  eager- 
ness for  Egyptian  investments,  and  often  with  success. 

'  A  sudden  and  complete  change  has  now  taken  place. 
A  very  marked  disposition  has  recently  been  shown  to  direct 
the  tide  of  British  capital  towards  Egypt  The  tendency  is 
to  be  welcomed,  but  inasmuch  as  in  most  cases  the  com- 
pliance, and  in  some  cases  the  assistance,  of  the  Government 
is  invoked,  a  grave  responsibility  rests  on  the  latter  to  avoid 
encouraging  any  unsound,  ill-considered,  or  purely  specula- 
tive projects.  Whilst  the  influx  of  British  capital  into 
Egypt  may  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  if  it  is  directed  into 
healthy  and  really  profitable  channels,  it  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  much  harm  both  to  the  country,  to  Egyptian  credit, 
and  to  the  bond  fide  investors  themselves,  if  the  contrary  is 
the  case:* 

Thus,  Lord  Cromer  characterizes  one  project,  in  its  pre- 
sent aspect,  as  '  distinctly  unsound.'  He  says :  '  During 
the  last  few  years,  several  proposals  have  been  made  to  the 
Egyptian  Government  with  a  view  to  establishing  cotton 
manufactories  in  Egypt  At  present,  I  need  hardly  say, 
Egyptian  cotton  goes  to  Europe — mostly  to  Manchester — 
paying  a  I  per  cent  export  duty,  and  is  re^imported  in  the 
form  of  yam  and   piece-goods,  which  pay  an  8  per  cent 
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ad  valorem  import  duty.  There  can  be  no  sort  of  reason 
why  the  Government  should  oppose  any  proposal  which 
involves  placing  the  home-made  on  precisely  the  same 
footing  as  the  imported  goods.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  detrimental  to  both  English 
and  Egyptian  interests  to  afford  any  encouragement  to  the 
growth  of  a  protected  cotton  industry  in  Egypt.  This  is 
what  the  proposals  so  far  made  involve.  Whether  the 
industry  can  thrive  without  protection  is  a  point  on  which 
I  am  not  qualified  to  express  an  opinion.' 

British  capital  is  now  freely  entering  Egypt  It  has 
not  only  provided  the  means  for  carrying  out  the  great 
Reservoir  scheme,^  but  it  is  also  invested  in  lai^e  sugar 
estates  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  the  Khedivial  Steam  Packets, 
and  other  ventures.  Our  material  interests  in  Egypt  have 
consequently  been  enhanced. 

It  is  not  possible  to  discover  the  extent  to  which  British 
and  French  capital,  or  foreign  capital  generally,  is  invested 
in  the  country.  French  capital  has  been  confidently  intro- 
duced, because,  in  spite  of  the  Chauvinists,  Frenchmen 
have  recognized  the  permanent  character  of  the  existing 
situation.  But  now  that  a  start  has  been  made,  and  every 
year  signalizes  the  consolidation  of  British  interests  in  Egypt, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  British  capital,  which  does  not 
hesitate  to  plunge  into  adventurous  schemes  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  will  take  advantage  of  the  safe  and  remuner- 
ative openings  provided  by  the  healthy  development  of 
Egyptian  resources. 

This  revival  of  public  confidence  has  had  another  remark-  inTestment  of 
able  development.  Lord  Cromer,  in  his  Report  for  1899,"**  ^** 
further  remarks  :  *  Simultaneously  with  the  influx  of  British 
capital  into  Egypt,  to  which  I  have  alluded  above,  a 
somewhat  remarkable  change  has  taken  place  in  native 
public  opinion.  Heretofore,  native  capitalists  have,  with 
some  rare  exceptions,  invested  their  money  almost  ex- 
clusively in  land.     Recently,  however,  a  strong  disposition 

'  The  actual  amount  of  British  capital  involved  in  this  scheme  is,  I  believe, 
not  more  than  about  two  millions  sterling,  because  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  will  provide  the  remainder  out  of  its  available  funds. 

U 
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has  been  shown  to  seek  for  investments  in  industrial  and 
commercial  undertakings.  The  change  is  on  every  ground 
to  be  welcomed,  and  the  tendency  may  be  encouraged  by 
the  Government  stipulating,  in  respect  to  all  such  under- 
takings as  are  in  any  d^ree  under  its  control,  that  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  share  capital  should,  in  all  future 
cases,  be  reserved  for  the  local  market* 

This  tendency  exists  notably  in  respect  to  all  commercial 
projects  brought  forward  under  British  auspices :   with  the 
result  that   the   Government   are  called   upon    to    exercise 
*  great  caution,  with  a  view  to  avoiding  any  semblance  of 
encouragement    to    enterprises    of   a    doubtful    or    highly 
speculative  character.* 
Umitod      The   present  condition  of  the  law  in  Eg^pt  renders  it 
Companies  somewhat  difficult  to  avoid   the  appearance  of  conveyiDg 
approval   on   the   part  of  the   Government   to  commercial 
or  industrial  enterprises.     Lord  Cromer,  who  discusses  the 
matter  at  some  length,  in  his  Report  for  1 899,  says  : 

*  The  very  great  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  enactii^ 
any  law  which  shall  be  binding  on  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Egypt,  whether  European  or  native,  has  up  to  the  present 
time  prevented  any  attempt  being  made  to  bring  4c 
Egyptian  practice  in  connection  with  this  matter  more  into 
harmony  than  is  at  present  the  case  with  that  of  countries 
in  Europe.  But  the  subject  is  now  under  consideration, 
and  I  may  add  that  the  difficulties  which  beset  its  treatment 
are  not,  I  think,  altogether  insurmountable.  In  the  mean- 
while, it  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood  by  investors  both 
in  Egypt  and  in  Europe  that  the  mere  fact  of  a  prospectus 
appearing  with  the  phrase  *  Authorized  by  Khedivial  Decree' 
or  similar  words  printed  on  it  merely  signifies  that  certain 
formalities  prescribed  by  the  law  of  Egypt  have  been 
fulfilled.  The  use  of  this  expression  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  the  Khedivial  Government,  or  its  British  advisers, 
assume  any  responsibility  whatsoever  for  the  absolute  ac- 
curacy of  the  facts  stated  in  the  prospectus.  Still  less  docs 
it  imply  that  the  proposal  laid  before  the  public  is  one  which 
will  receive  pecuniary  support,  or  even  encouragement,  from 
the  Government.* 


^ 
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§   Statistical  Tables 
The  following  Tables  illustrate  the  forgoing  ; 
1  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Eg>'pt : — 
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TABLE  in.  Value  of  Merchandise  imported,  export 
transit,  and  re-exported  during  the  Vears  1896-1897 
Countries  of  Origin  or  Destination. 


Swiucriud 
Taricty  . 
Otbci  Counuics 

Ukakd  Totals 


United  Kingdom 

Brit.  HedD.  Powu. 

Brit.  I>onu.iiiF«rEut  { Jl^ 

U.S.  Americ*  . 
Asilria-  Ilungmrj 
Beleinn  .  . 
Cbioa  and  Far  Eul 

Fnnct 

Krench  Mcda.  Poanu.  | 

Monaxo    . 


I** 

ISOT 

i8^ 
1897 
.896 
1897 
189° 
i>97 
1S96 
"S97-1 

«897f 
1896J 


£E 

10, 144,601 

0,663.033 

"3S.99" 

"*3.o84 

S87.4aa 

618,500 

SoT.r-- 

683!! 

1.097.333 

i,oij.a8s 

1,148,469 

1.341,117 

4w!740 
"36,509 
96,708 
377. »4» 
aW.4631 

3.517.415! 
3*.3>9 
40.738 
138,13a; 
103,7131 


/i897 
I.S96 
(1897 
ViS96 
'•So; 
|iS96 
'•S97 
I1S46 

I1S96 


3.536.435 
3.053.854 
"4,518 
103,005 
496,572 
533.444 
399.551 
381,756 
ii8,07j 
78,156 
75^.433 
697.IW 
500,283 
457.833 
99.395 


641647 
3.1 14.574 
1,845.115  i 
434.973 
4SS,oca 
3.450.475 
;,J7J.707 
561.873 
434.333 


1.865 
'.305,917 
'■391.933 
31,198 
33375 
37.678 
44.968 

333.'^ 
49. 541 
30.331 
39.137 
53.639 
378.462 
371.16*1 
37.3 


k^s 


;IS 


"9.. 

".534-535 

'.538.97* 

45".S49 

337."S3 


658 
44S.307 
449.843 


•ntSoL. 

byn. 

V) 

Ce. 

"J 

597.439 
556.4^ 

l:?S|! 

61 

4S0 

335 

69 

9»7,^| 

To'i 

433 

610,931' 

37,6m 

75 
45 

SS 

333 

12.619 

374.WT 

395<ffi 

^ 

1,116.701 

Su 

1.308.799 

1.66) 

7.179 

61 

a".4J< 

"85 

"5.3* 

310 

4"7.6T< 

"39 

ir>m 

34 

'.330 

'.4* 

".319 

4.4*' 

3.478 

1.733.9" 

535 

".473.<* 

403.<9 

463.47 

'.906 

363,4« 

3.S9* 

385.5* 

"4 

Bi.S? 

89 

«oS.73S 

53.9' 

ia,3ai.» 

6  S"".So8j64.3ca  "3.333.10 
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BLE  VI.  Return  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Alexandria 

during  the  Year  1897. 

Entered. 


Stbam. 

Saiumg. 

Total. 

NATIOITAUTT. 

Number  of 
VmmU. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
VesMb. 

Tons. 

Nomberof 
Veoeb. 

Tons. 

tish 
aich 

657 
139 

1,034,019 
280.359 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

657 
139 

1,034,019 
280^359 

■tro-Hongurian 

135 

241,173 

5 

1,079 

S,38« 

140 

242,2J2 
204,087 

lian 

III 

198.699 

9 

120 

snan 

83 

179,049 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

83 

179,049 

e 

20,141 

742 

106,315 

Jg 

126,456 

eek. 

60,064 

xoo 

22,102 

82,166 

35 

61,369 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

35 

61,369 

«dish 

19 

33,365 

•  •• 

•  •  ■ 

19 

33.365 

anuuuan. 

16 

10,575 

I 

66 

17 

10,641 

Igimn 

4 

4,321 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

4 

4,321 

nish 

2 

2,975 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

2 

2,975 
2,918 

niote 

•  •  • 

••• 

21 

2,918 

21 

tch. 

I 

2,035 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

I 

2,035 

ntencgnn 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

3 

799 

3 

799 

Igmrimn 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

I 

309 

I 

309 

otal. 

1,321 

2,128,144 

882 

138,976 

2,203 

2,267,120 

„    for  the  year 

preceding 

1,302 

1,999,815 

830 

124,136 

2,132 

2,123,951 

Cleared. 


Stsam. 

Sailing. 

Total. 

Natiomalitt. 

Number  of 
VesMls. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
VesMb. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
VeiMla. 

Tons. 

tish 

663 

1,046,886 

■  •  • 

•  •  • 

663 

1,046,886 

aich 

139 

278,333 
242,842 

•  •• 

>  •  • 

139 

278,333 

itro-Hungarian 

136 

5 

1,079 

141 

243.921 

lian 

"4 

203,515 

5 

3.412 

119 

206,927 

wan 

86 

185,572 
18,17s 

•  •  • 

•■• 

86 

185.572 

jomaik 

^ 

1^ 

93.529 

714 

111,704 

eek . 

63.955 

21,494 

184 

85.449 

rman 

35 

59,946 

•  •■ 

•  •  • 

35 

59.946 

edish 

17 

29,317 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

17 

10,641 

16 

10,575 

I 

66 

17 

29,317 

ipan 

4 

4,321 

•  •• 

•  ■  • 

4 

4,321 

Qish 

2 

2.975 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

2 

2,975 
2,126 

niote 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

18 

2,126 

18 

tch  • 

I 

2,035 

■  •  • 

•  ■  • 

I 

2,035 

otenegrin 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

2 

374 

2 

374 

tgarian     . 

•  •• 

•  •• 

I 

309 

I 

309 

Am! 

1.332 

2,148,447 

811 

122,389 

2,143 

2,270,836 

.,  for  the  year 

xeceding 

1,286 

1,972,852 

819 

121,832 

2,105 

••094.684 
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TABLE  VII.  CUSTOMS:  COTTON  AND  SUGAR  CROPS, 

showing  increasing  Exports  counteracted  by  fallii^  Prices. 

(I  Kantar=98i  lbs.) 


y«AR. 

Cotton 

C«OF. 

Sugar  C«Op. 

Kuitan. 

Average  Price 

Kultri. 

.-^^ 

1882 

16,687,322 

o-oai 

1883 

2.»93.S37 

3'l8l 

21,850,642 

0-018 

2,871,500 

2-983 

24.7o'.953 

0-015 

1886 

3,629,000 

2-690 

44.659.420 

0-013 

1886 

2,872,426 

2-606 

38,251,160 

1887 

J.996.485 

a-737 

44.627.34* 

o-oii 

1888 

3,7",9S4 

2-821 

4»,3SS.647 

o-oij 

1889 

3.237.558 

2-967 

33,949,206 

0-015 

2-706 

0013 

1891 

4.765.341 

2-346 

46,683,831 

0V12 

1892 

S.»20,5io 

'■934 

55,248,742 

0-013 

S.o33.'3S 

S5.«'3.»43 

0-0I4 

4.619.233 

1-685 

56.394.235 

0-011 

1896 

5.^56. '^8 

2'OOI 

55.145.775 

0*008 

5. '73.000 

2-149 

73.S97.2i8 

o-oio 

1897 

5.684,000 

1-734 

72,918,250 

0-008 

TABLE  VIII.    Value  of  Imports  from  Belgium  and 
Germany  during  the  Years    1890- 1897. 


(in  £,  Slecling). 

VUK. 

Bkloiuh. 

Gbkmany. 

1890 

"5.594 

65.735 

262,599 

154,4" 

1892 

367,945 

"84,354 

1893 

236,320 

384.581 

1895 

34S,"o 

221.800 

i89e 

469,499 

288,872 

5i3,«3« 

307.133 
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VII 
THE    SUEZ    CANAL 

i    POLITICS 

MY  principal  object  in  this  Section  is  to  outline  ^heTwj^. 
International  Situation,  in  so  far  as  this  affects  the  inop«athr« 
free  use  of  the  Suez  Canal,  in  time  of  peace  and  of  war, 
by  the  ships  of  all  nations,  subject  to  the  conditions  that 
provide  for  the  exercise  of  British  Control  as  the  Tutelary 
Power  in  Egypt  In  effect,  so  long  as  the  British  Occupa- 
tion lasts.  International  interests  must  technically  be  com- 
promised by  the  status  quo.  Thus,  the  Convention  between 
the  Powers  respecting  the  Free  Navigation  of  the  Suez 
Maritime  Canal,  signed  and  ratified  at  Constantinople  in 
1888,  remains  a  dead-letter.  Its  provisions  can  only  become 
operative  through  the  restoration  of  the  status  quo  ante^ 
although  in  principle  it  forms  a  precedent  to  which  in 
practice  Great  Britain  may  be  called  upon  to  adhere. 

Considering  that  the  apparent  object  of  our  Occupation  A^^dt  or  tiM 
of  Egypt  is  to  secure  control — euphemistically  called  freedom 
of  transit — over  the  Suez  Canal,  in  presumptive  or  technical 
violation  of  Article  XII.  of  the  Convention  of  1888  ;^  and 
considering  that  the  Powers  of  Europe  having  interests  or 
Colonial  Possessions  in  the  Far  East  cannot  view  with 
indifference  the  dominant  position  of  Great  Britain  in  Egypt : 
it  follows  that,  upon  the  attitude  of  these  Powers  towards 

^  Article  XII.  reads  as  follows :  '  The  High  Contracting  Parties,  by  application 

of  the  principle  of  equality  as  regards  the  free  use  of  the  Canal,  a  principle 

irhich  forms  one  of  the  bases  of  the  present  Treaty,  agree  that  none  of  them 

ihall  endeavonr  to  obtain  with  respect  to  the  Canal  territorial  or  commercial 

advantages  or  privileges  in  any  international  arrangements  which  may  be  con- 

:hided.     Moreover,  the  rights  of  Turkey  as  the  territorial  Power  are  reserved.' 

rhe  British  Occupation  was,  of  course,  antecedent  to  this  Convention. 

tlf 
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the  question  of  neutralizing  or  otherwise  regulating  the 
situation  regarding  this  great  highway  of  International 
intercourse  must  depend  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
Egyptian  Question.  Because  apart  from  the  Suez  Canal 
problem  there  would  be  no  Egyptian  Question,  properly 
so  called  :  since  the  solution  of  the  one  involves  the  settle- 
ment of  the  other. 

It  may  be  said  at  once,  in  general  terms,  that — with  the 
exception  of  our  ancient  ally,  Italy — the  attitude  of  the 
Powers  towards  this  vital  question,  as  evidenced  by  the 
Suez  Canal  Commission  (Paris)  in  1885,  cannot  readily 
be  reconciled  with  the  attitude  of  her  Majesty's  Grovemment : 
but,  at  the  same  time,  accomplished  facts  have  to  be  reckoned 
with.  Any  alteration  of  the  status  quo  involves  a  com- 
promise or  a  violation :  that  is  to  say,  the  Powers  must 
either  compromise  their  interests,  in  order  to  implement 
the  Convention  of  1888,  and  thereby  secure  the  conventional 
recognition  of  their  Treaty-rights  in  r^ard  to  the  Suez 
Canal,  or  the  Tutelary  Power  must  continue  to  violate^  the 
principle  of  equality  as  r^ards  the  free  use  of  the  Canal 
and  the  principle  of  neutrality  as  regards  territorial 
immunity  by  her  Occupation  of  Egypt,  which,  of  course, 
preceded  the  Convention  of  1888. 
Control  of  But,  for  my  part,  I  cannot  see  how  any  conventional 
regulations  can  be  expected  to  stand  the  test  of  war,  when 
self-denying  ordinances  are  apt  to  be  overruled  by  fora 
majeure.  Command  of  the  Sea  necessarily  involves  the 
Control  of  the  Canal,  as  such,  however  greatly  you  re- 
strict or  extend  the  *  sea-approaches,'  however  rigidly  you 
enforce  the  recognition  of  neutral  zones,  and  however 
generously  you  interpret  acts  of  hostility  and  rights  of 
war. 

Nevertheless,  since  recognition  of  a  general  principle  is 
not  without  its  value,  as  a  deterrent  to  war,  it  may  be  de- 
sirable if,  in  this  place,  I  attempt  to  define  the  points  of 
initial    divergence    and    eventual    agreement    between   the 

^  Subject  to  the  general  reservation  made  by  the  British  Delegates  to  the  Sua 
Canal  Commission,  1885  (z'.  p.  338). 
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naritime  Powers  of  Europe   in   regard   to  the  freedom  of 
:ransit  and  the  inviolability  of  rights  in  the  Suez  Canal 

(a)  Historical  Retrospect 

The  Suez  Canal,  like  the  Barrage,  was  French  in  concep-  Crefttonofthe 
:ion  and  execution.  But  like  the  Barrage,  too,  its  practical 
itility  was  derived  from  the  sacrifices  of  Egypt  and  the 
action  or  enforced  support  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  customary 
in  France  to  speak  of  the  Suez  Canal  as  the  sole  creation  of 
French  genius,  in  spite  of  British  opposition,  and  to  r^ard 
it  as  an  inviolate  stronghold  of  French  influence,  because 
it  is  and  always  has  been  a  French  Administration.  This 
view  is,  however,  subject  to  material  qualifications. 

I  have  already  sketched,  in  outline,  the  early  history  of 
the  Canal.  Projected  in  1854  by  M.  de  Lesseps,  who  in 
that  year  gave  definite  shape  to  the  plans  of  his  countryman, 
M.  Linant  de  Bellefonds,  and  obtained  the  formal  consent  of 
the  Viceroy  (Said  Pasha),  the  Suez  Canal  scheme  was  the 
logical  outcome  of  the  labours  of  Baldwin  and  Waghom 
— two  Englishmen — in  the  development  of  the  Overland 
Route. 

Because  Lord  Palmerston  disapproved  of  this  scheme,  on  Attitads  of 
the  ground  that  it  would  create  an  Egyptian  Question,  the    "'^ 
analogy  that  we  had  always  opposed  it  is  too  closely  pressed 
by  our  French  critics,  and  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
following  testimony  by  M.  Linant  de  Bellefonds : — 

*  In  1 840,'  this  able  engineer  writes,  *  England  and  the 
East  India  Company  wished  for  a  canal.  In  1841  I  signed 
a  contract  to  that  effect  with  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company;  and  in  1842  the  Indian  Government  accepted 
my  project  with  enthusiasm.'  ^ 

The  scheme  was,  in  principle,  opposed  by  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  on  sufficient  grounds,  as  events  have 
proved  :  but  this  opposition  was  never  pushed  to  extremes, 
owing  to  the  independence  of  Egypt,  which  Palmerston 
himself  had  done  so  much  to  secure,  and  to  the  friendship 
he  cultivated  with  the  French  Empire. 

'  '  ^fiTP^  ^Q  ^^^  Nineteenth  Century,'  by  D.  A.  Cameron,  page  236. 
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Saved  from      The  original  object  of  the  Suez  Canal  was  to  serve  sailing 
vessels  only.^     As  M.  de  Lesseps  himself  asserted,  *  ordinary 
steamers,  not  men-of-war  or  mail-packets,  could  not  afford 
to  go  to  India  under  steam  because  of  the  great  quantity  of 
coal  required.'     Mr  Cameron,  from  whom  I  quote,*  goes  on 
to    remark :    *  Even   at   the  present  time  it  would   take  a 
fast  clipper  ship  the  better  part  of  a  month  to  beat  up  from 
Perim  to  Suez,  because  of  the  narrowness  of  the  Red  Sea. 
This    difficulty    was    overcome    by    the    invention     of    the 
compound  engine  for  steamers,  which  saved  nearly  half  the 
fuel,  and  enabled  them  to  utilize  the  Canal.      In  the  opinion 
of  Sir  John  Stokes,  had  the  canal  been  opened  in   1862  it 
would  have  been  a  financial  failure,  because  the  ships  of  that 
day  could   not   have   used   it     Only  the  invention   of  the 
compound  engine  gave  it  a  chance  of  success.     Yet  another 
factor  must  be  mentioned — the  extraordinary  gjrowth  of  our 
mercantile  steam  marine,  owing  to  this  invention  before  the 
canal  was  opened.    Nevertheless,  the  enterprise  was  bankrupt 
In  1871-72  its  twenty- pound  shares  had  fallen  to  seven,  and 
no   dividends  could  be  paid.     Then  it  was  that    England 
came  to  the  rescue  by  persuading  the  Powers  at  the  Con- 
stantinople Conference  to  allow  the  Company  a  surtax  of  40 
per  cent  on  the  tolls.     Combine  these  separate  strokes  of 
good  luck  derived  from  England,  add  the  sixteen  millions 
received    from    Ismail,  and    we  see    why    the    Suez    Canal 
became  a  success.' 
Concessioiu      The  provisional  Act  of  Concession  of  1854  authorized  the 
formation    of  a    Company,  under    the   direction  of  M.  de 
Lesseps,  to  be  named  the  Compagnie  Universelle  du  Canal 
Maritime  de  SueZy  the  director  of  which  was  always  to  be 
named  by  the  Egyptian  Government  and  chosen  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  shareholders  most  interested  in  the  enter- 
prise.    The  authoritative  Concession  of  1856  confirmed  the 
previous  Act  and  defined  its  scope,  powers,  obligations,  etc 
The  definitive  Convention  of  1866,  between  the  Viceroy  of 

^  M.  de  Lesseps,  when  trying  to  raise  money  in  England,  stated :  '  It  is  not 
your  steamers  that  I  am  wooing,  but  your  fleet  of  sailing  ^ips  now  going  rooixi 
the  Cape.* — Cameron's  '  Egypt  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,*  page  241. 
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Egypt  and  the  Suez  Canal  Company,  amalgamated  and 
confirmed,  exceptis  excipiendis,  all  previous  instruments,^  and 
was  sanctioned  by  the  Imperial  Firman  of  19th  March  1866. 

The  only  provisions   in  this  cumulative    Convention  to  conwitiM  or 
which  attention  need  be  drawn  are  the  following : 

Article  8  admitted  the  liability  of  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment to  pay  to  the  Company,  before  the  close  of  1869, 
sums  of  money  which  in  the  aggregate  amounted  to  over 
one  hundred  million  francs,  and  of  which  eighty-four  million 
francs  were  due  under  the  inequitable  Award  of  Napoleon 
III.  in  1864.  Article  9  placed  the  Maritime  Canal  and  all 
its  'dependencies'  under  the  Egyptian  Police.  Article  10 
reserved  the  right  of  the  Government  to  occupy  strat^ic 
positions.  Article  1 1  made  provisions  for  the  Adminis- 
trative Services  of  the  Government  Article  15  declared 
that,  in  default  of  renewal,  the  Concession  to  the  Company 
shall  terminate  ninety-nine  years  after  the  opening  of  the 
canal.^  Article  16  declared  the  chartered  Company  to  be 
Egyptian,  in  origin,  and  therefore  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  Egypt ;  but  in  its  financial  constitution  and  corporate 
capacity  it  remained,  under  a  special  Convention,  subject  to 
French  Law  r^ulating  Joint-Stock  Companies.  Under  this 
Article,  provision  is  specifically  made  concerning  litigation, 
misdemeanours,  etc. 

Excavation  work  was  commenced  in  1850  :  and  the  Canal  inannnti«i 

oftheCanal 

was  opened  for  traffic  in  1 869,  in  the  reign  of  Ismail,  who 
entertained  his  European  guests  with  princely  hospitality. 

In   obtaining  his  Concessions   from   Said   Pasha,  M.  de  2iK^^ 
Lesseps    asserted    that    his    scheme    would     make    Egypt 

^  These  included,  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned:  (i)  the  Decree  of  1856— 
abrogated  by  Art.  i  of  the  Convention  of  1866 — r^;arding  Fellihin  Labour,  (2) 
the  Convention  of  iSth  March  1863,  retroceding  a  section  of  the  Sweet-water 
Canal,  (3)  the  Convention  of  20th  March  1863,  regulating  the  financial  partici- 
pation of  Egypt,  and  (4)  the  Convention  of  30th  January  1866,  r^arding  the  sale 
of  the  Wadi  Tumailat,  etc— Egypt,  No.  23  (1883). 

'  Article  16  of  the  Act  of  Concession  of  1866  provides  that,  ninety-nine  years 
after  the  opening  of  the  Canal,  the  Egyptian  Government  shall  enter  into 
possession,  after  indemnifying  the  Company  for  fixtures,  mat&ul^  etc.,  according 
to  agreement  or  arbitration.  But  in  case  of  renewal,  the  Company,  under  its 
fresh  Concession,  shall  pay  certain  Royalties  to  the  Government 
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independent  of  England,  and  that  the  Canal  would  be 
built  with  French  capital.  In  opening  the  Canal  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  Ismail  declared  that  he  had  united 
Africa  to  Europe.  In  his  answer  to  the  Academy  speech 
of  M.  de  Lesseps,  M.  Renan  averred :  '  The  isthmus  cut 
becomes  a  strait,  a  battlefield.  A  single  Bosporus  has 
hitherto  sufficed  for  the  troubles  of  the  world :  you  have 
created  a  second  and  much  more  important  one.  In  case 
of  naval  war,  it  would  be  of  supreme  interest :  the  point  for 
the  occupation  of  which  the  whole  world  would  stni^le  to 
be  first  You  have  marked  the  field  of  the  great  battles  of 
the  future.'  ^ 

Lord  Palmerston,  foreseeing  this  end,  abstained  from 
encouraging  it  Lord  Beaconsfield,  recc^^nizing  accom- 
plished facts,  obtained  for  Great  Britain,  by  the  purchase 
of  the  Suez  Canal  Shares  belonging  to  Ismail  (;£^4,ooo,ooo), 
a  material  interest  in  the  Canal  Administration.  And 
finally.  Lord  Cromer,  by  his  steadfast  action  and  consistent 
policy,  has  raised  permanent  guarantees  in  Egypt  which 
postulate  our  future  domination  over  the  Highway  between 
East  and  West 
Remits  France,  by  persisting  in  her  great  engineering  work, 
brought  about  the  British  Occupation,  as  a  natural  sequence. 
France,  by  refusing  to  act  with  us  in  1882,  left  us  alone  to 
bear  the  responsibility.  France,  by  blindly  obstructing  the 
work  of  reform,  has  riveted  the  bonds  which  bind  Egypt 
to  England.      Sic  vos  non  vobis. 

{b)  International  Negotiations 

The  British      That  M.  de  Lesseps  regarded  the  Suez  Canal  as  a  family 
ccupe^  m  ^Qj^^,gj.jj^  jjj^y  [jg  gggj^  jj^  the  attitude  he  assumed  towards  us 

when,  in  1882,  the  British  Admiral  was  instructed  to 
occupy  the  Canal  in  order  to  protect  it  against  the  Aribists, 
who  threatened  to  destroy  it.  The  great  Frenchman  tele- 
graphed to  Ardbi :  *  Jamais  les  Anglais  n'y  pinitreront, 
jamais,  jamais  ; '  and  further  insisted  :  *  Make  no  attempt 
to  intercept  my  canal.     /  am  there.     Not  a  single  English 

*  Cameron's  Egypt  etc.,  p.  236. 
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soldier  shall  disembark  without  being  accompanied  by  a 
French  soldier.  /  answer  for  everything.'  To  which  Ardbi 
replied  :  '  Sincere  thanks.  Assurances  consolatory,  but  not 
sufficient  under  the  existing  circumstances.  The  defence 
of  Egypt  requires  the  temporary  destruction  of  the  Canal.'  ^ 

A  Conference  of  Ambassadors  was  held  at  Constantinople  Aaabortirt 
(June- August   1882),  much  against  the  Sultan's  wish,  with  im.      "' 
reference  to   the  proposed   intervention  of  Turkey  and  to 
temporary  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  Canal.     But 
it  led  to  nothing.* 

Four    months    later.   Lord    Granville,  on    behalf  of  her  Brituh 
Majesty's    Government,    addressed    an    important    Circular  ' 

Despatch  to  the  British  Ambassadors  at  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Rome,  and  St  Petersburg.     The  following  is  an  excerpt : — 

^Foreign  Office^  January  3,  1883. — One  result  of  recent 
occurrences  has  been  to  call  special  attention  to  the  Suez 
Canal,  firstly,  on  account  of  the  danger  with  which  it  was 
threatened  during  the  first  brief  success  of  the  insurrection  ; 
secondly,  in  consequence  of  its  occupation  by  the  British 
forces  in  the  name  of  the  Khedive,  and  their  use  of  it  as  a 
base  of  the  operations  carried  on  in  his  Highness'  behalf, 
and  in  support  of  his  authority  ;  and  thirdly,  because  of  the 
attitude  assumed  by  the  Direction  and  officers  of  the  Canal 
Company  at  a  critical  period  of  the  campaign. 

*  As  regards  the  first  two  of  these  points,  her  Majesty's 
Government  believe  that  the  free  and  unimpeded  navigation 
of  the  Canal  at  all  times,  and  its  freedom  from  obstruction 
or  damage  by  acts  of  war,  are  matters  of  importance  to  all 
nations.  It  has  been  generally  admitted  that  the  measures 
taken  by  them  for  protecting  the  navigation  and  the  use  of 
the  Canal  on  behalf  of  the  territorial  Ruler,  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  his  authority,  were  in  no  way  infringements  of  this 
general  principle. 

1  Cameron's  Egypt  tXz,y  p.  244. 

'  Lord  GranTille,  however,  consented  that  the  final  Protocol  might  declare  : 
'  that  an  amicable  understanding  exists  between  the  European  Cabinets  that  no 
definite  settlement  of  the  Egyptian  Question  is  to  take  place  except  with  the 
*<  communication  "  or  "  consultation  '*  [not  "  co-operation  "]  of  all  the  Powers.' — 
ProC  Holland's  '  European  Concert  in  the  Eastern  Question.' 
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'  But  to  put  upon  a  clearer  footing  the  position  of  the  Canal 
for  the  future,  and  to  provide  against  possible  dangers^they  ait 
of  opinion  that  an  agreement  to  the  following  effect  might 
with  advantage  be  come  to  between  the  Great  Powers, 
to  which  other  nations  would  subsequently  be  invited  to 
accede : — 

^  I.  That  the  Canal  should  be  free  for  the  passage  of  all 
ships,  in  any  circumstances. 

'  2.  That  in  time  of  war  a  limitation  of  time  as  to  ships 
of  war  of  a  belligerent  remaining  in  the  Canal  should  be 
fixed,  and  no  troops  or  munitions  of  war  should  be  dis- 
embarked in  the  Canal. 

*  3.  That  no  hostilities  should  take  place  in  the  Canal  or 
its  approaches,  or  elsewhere  in  the  territorial  waters  of  Egypt, 
even  in  the  event  of  Turkey  being  one  of  the  belligerents. 

'  4.  That  neither  of  the  two  immediately  forgoing  con- 
ditions shall  apply  to  measures  which  may  be  necessary  for 
the  defence  of  Egypt 

*  5.  That  any  Power  whose  vessels  of  war  happen  to  do 
any  damage  to  the  Canal  should  be  bound  to  bear  the  cost 
of  its  immediate  repair. 

'  6.  That  Egypt  should  take  all  measures  within  its  power 
to  enforce  the  conditions  imposed  on  the  transit  of  belligerent 
vessels  through  the  Canal  in  time  of  war. 

*  7.  That  no  fortifications  should  be  erected  on  the  Canal 
or  in  its  vicinity. 

'  8.  That  nothing  in  the  agreement  shall  be  deemed  to 
abridge  or  affect  the  territorial  rights  of  the  Government  of 
Egypt  further  than  is  therein  expressly  provided.'  * 
Attitude  of  The  attitude  of  France,  on  the  general  situation,  may  be 
gauged  by  the  following  extract  from  a  despatch  addressed 
(17th  Jany.  1885)  by  M.  Waddington  to  Earl  Granville: 

*  The  re-establishment  of  financial  and  administrative 
order  in  Egypt  is  not  the  only  question  which  the  Powers 
are  necessarily  anxious  to  settle  at  the  present  time.  There 
are  others,  of  an  equally  urgent  character,  which  affect  their 
interests  in  the   highest  degree.     The  Government  of  the 

»  Egypt     No.  19  (1885). 
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Republic,  trusting  to  the  sentiments  of  justice  and  of 
friendly  feeling  which  have  always  animated  the  Queen's 
Grovemment,  count  upon  their  consent  to  enter  upon  the 
examination  of  these  questions  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  Amongst  them,  and  of  primary  importance,  is  the 
establishment  of  a  definitive  arrangement  to  guarantee  the 
free  passage  of  the  Suez  Canal  at  all  times  to  all  the  Powers. 
The  examination  of  this  great  European  problem  might  be 
undertaken  at  once,  by  means  of  a  Conference  or  otherwise, 
without  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  proposed  inquiry  into  the 
financial  situation/  ^ 

After  preliminary  n^otiations,^  a  Declaration  was  issued  Deeiaratioo  or 
at  London,  on  1 7th  March  1885,  containing  these  passages: —     "     * 

*  Whereas  the  Powers  have  agreed  to  recognize  the  urgent 
necessity  for  n^otiating  with  the  object  of  sanctioning, 
by  a  Conventional  Act,  the  establishment  of  a  definitive 
regulation  destined  to  guarantee  at  all  times,  and  for  all 
Powers,  the  freedom  of  the  Suez  Canal :  It  has  been  agreed 
between  the  seven  Governments  above  named  that  a  Com- 
mission composed  of  Del^ates  named  by  the  said  Govern- 
ments shall  meet  at  Paris  on  the  30th  March,  to  prepare  and 
draw  up  this  Act,  taking  for  its  basis  the  Circular  of  the 
Government  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  of  the  3rd  January 
1883.  A  Delegate  of  his  Highness  the  Khedive  shall  sit 
on  the  Commission,  with  a  consultative  voice  The  draft 
drawn  up  by  the  Commission  shall  be  submitted  to  the  said 
Governments,  who  will  then  take  measures  to  obtain  the 
accession  of  the  other  Powers.  The  Undersigned,  Pleni- 
potentiaries of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria- Hungary, 
France,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  furnished  with  the 
necessary  powers,  declare  by  these  presents  that  their  re- 
spective Governments  mutually  engage  to  observe  the  fore- 
going stipulations/ 

»  Egypt.    No.  19  (1885). 

*  During  these  negotiations,  M.  Waddington,  the  French  Ambassador  at 
London,  remarked  to  Lord  Granville  that  '  the  Canal  was  a  French  undertaking ': 
and  received  the  reply,  that  '  the  Ginal  was  supported  principally  by  British  com- 
merce, and  that  the  proposals  for  the  Commission  originated  with  her  Majesty's 
Oovemment.' 
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Snes  Caaai      The  Suez  Canal  Commission  accordingly  met  at  Paris  on 
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30th  March  1885,  with  M.  Billot,  Minister  Plenipotentiary, 
in  the  Chair.  Great  Britain  was  represented  by  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote,  Permanent  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  by  Sir  Charles  Rivers  Wilson,  Controller-General 
of  the  National  Debt  Office.  The  other  Powers  and  Govern- 
ments represented  by  their  respective  Del^ates  were — 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary;  Spain,  France,  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands, Russia,  Turkey,  and  Egypt  Both  Great  Britain  and 
France  tabled  Draft  Treaties,  the  latter  not  being  content 
with  the  acceptance  of  the  British  Circular  as  a  sufficient 
basis  for  discussion.  A  sub-Commission  was  appointed,  and 
reported  to  the  Full  Commission,  which  held  its  last  Sittii^ 
on  13th  June  1885. 
Draft  Traaty  Without  attempting  to  do  justice  to  the  debates,  on  points 
of  form  as  well  as  of  matter,  the  final  Draft  Treaty  submitted 
by  the  Del^ates  may  be  accepted  as  a  sufficient  indication 
of  the  views  of  the  Governments  represented  on  the  Com- 
mission. 

This  Draft  Treaty,  together  with  the  parallel  Observations 
which  reserve  and  place  on  record  the  divergent  or  qualifi- 
cative  views  of  some  of  the  Commissioners,  was  as  follows  : — 

Draft  Treaty.  Observations. 

The  Governments  of 

being 
desirous  of  establishing  by  a 
Conventional  Act  a  definite 
system  destined  to  guarantee 
at  all  times  and  for  all  the 
Powers  the  free  use  of  the 
Suez  Maritime  Canal,  and 
thus  to  complete  the  system 
under  which  the  navigation 
of  this  Canal  has  been  placed 
by  the  Firman  of  His  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Sultan,  dated  the 
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Draft  Treaty.  Observations. 

22nd  February  1866  (2 
Zilkad^  1282),  which  sanc- 
tioned the  Concessions  of  His 
Highness  the  Khedive,  have 
named  as  their  Plenipotenti- 
aries, that  is  to  say  : 

Who,  having  communi- 
cated to  each  other  their 
respective  full  powers,  found 
in  good  and  due  form,  have 
agreed  upon  the  following 
Articles  : — 

ARTICLE   I 

The  Suez  Maritime  Canal 
shall  be  for  ever  free  and 
open,  in  time  of  war  as  in 
time  of  peace,  to  every  vessel 
of  commerce  or  of  war, 
without  distinction  of  flag. 

Consequently,  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  agree  not 
in  any  way  to  interfere  with 
the  free  use  of  the  Canal  in 
time  of  war  as  in  time  of 
peace. 

The  Canal  shall  never  be 
subjected  to  the  exercise  of 
the  right  of  blockade. 

ARTICLE    II 

The  High  Contracting 
Parties,  recognizing  that  the 
Fresh-water  Canal  is  indis- 
pensable   to    the     Maritime 
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Draft  Treaty. 

Canal,  take  note  of  the  en- 
gagements of  His  Highness 
the  Khedive  towards  the 
Universal  Suez  Canal  Com- 
pany as  regards  the  Fresh- 
water Canal. 

They  undertake  not  to  in- 
terfere in  any  way  with  the 
security  of  this  Canal  and  its 
branches,  the  working  of 
which  shall  not  be  exposed 
to  any  attempt  at  obstruction. 

ARTICLE   III 

The  High  Contracting 
Parties  likewise  undertake 
to  respect  the  plant,  estab- 
lishments, buildings,  and 
works  of  the  Maritime  Canal 
and  of  the  Fresh-water  Canal. 
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ARTICLE   IV 

No  fortification  shall  be 
erected  which  may  serve  for 
an  offensive  operation  against 
the  Maritime  Canal  on  a 
point  commanding  or  threat- 
ening it 

No  point  commanding  or 
threatening  its  course  or 
entrance  shall  be  occupied 
by  a  military  force. 

ARTICLE   V 

The    Maritime   Canal    re-  This    Article    is    accepted 

maining  open  in  time  of  war     by  the  Grerman,  Austro-Hun- 
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Draft  Treaty, 

as  a  free  passage,  even  to  the 
ships  of  war  of  beUigerents,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  Article 
I.  of  the  present  Treaty,  the 
High  Contracting  Parties 
agree  that  no  right  of  war, 
no  act  of  hostility,  nor  any 
act  having  for  its  object  the 
direct  preparation  of  an 
operation  of  war,  shall  be 
committed  in  the  Canal,  or 
in  its  approaches,  or  in  the 
ports  of  access,  or  in  the 
territorial  waters  of  Egypt, 
even  though  the  Sublime 
Porte  should  be  one  of  the 
belligerent  Powers. 

Vessels  of  war  of  belli- 
gerents shall  not  revictual  or 
take  in  provisions  in  the 
Canal  and  its  ports  of  access, 
except  in  so  far  as  may  be 
strictly  necessary.  The  tran- 
sit of  the  aforesaid  vessels 
through  the  Canal  shall  be 
effected  with  the  least  possible 
delay  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  in  force,  and  with- 
out any  other  stoppage  than 
that  resulting  from  the  exig- 
encies of  the  service.  Their 
stay  at  Port  Said  and  in  the 
roadstead  at  Suez  shall  not 
exceed  twenty  -  four  hours, 
except  in  the  case  of  distress. 
In    such   case   they  shall  be 


Observations. 

garian,  Spanish,  French,  Neth- 
erlands, Russian,  and  Turkish 
Del^ates,  under  reserve  that 
the  extent  of  the  territorial 
waters  of  Egypt  shall  be  here- 
after defined  by  an  arrange- 
ment between  the  Powers. 

The  British  and  Italian 
Delegates  accept  it  under 
reserve  that  the  words,  *  or 
its  approaches,  or  in  the  ports 
of  access,  or  in  the  territorial 
waters  of  Egypt,'  be  replaced 
by  the  following  :  *  and  its 
ports  of  access,  as  well  as 
within  a  radius  of  3  marine 
miles  from  these  ports.' 
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bound  to  leave   as  soon  as 
possible. 

An  interval  of  twenty-four 
hours  shall  always  elapse  be- 
tween the  sailing  from  a  port 
of  access  of  a  belligerent  ship 
and  the  departure  of  a  ship  be- 
longing to  the  hostile  Power. 

ARTICLE   VI 

Vessels  shall  not  disem- 
bark or  embark  either  troops, 
munitions,  or  materials  of 
war  in  the  Canal  and  its 
ports  of  access. 


Observations. 


ARTICLE   VII 

Prizes  shall  be  subjected 
in  all  respects  to  the  same 
rules  as  the  vessels  of  war  of 
belligerents. 

ARTICLE    VIII 

The  Powers  shall  not  keep 
any  vessel  of  war  in  the 
waters  of  the  Canal  (includ- 
ing Lake  Timsah  and  the 
Bitter  Lakes). 

Nevertheless,     they     may 


The  British  Del^ates  pro- 
pose that  this  Article  be 
amended  in  the  following 
manner : — 

'  In  time  of  war  belligerent 
Powers  shall  not  disembark 
or  embark  within  the  Canal 
either  troops,  munitions,  or 
materials  of  war.' 

The  Italian  Del^^tes 
accede  to  this  amendment, 
maintaining,  however,  after 
the  words, '  within  the  Canal/ 
the  words,  '  and  its  ports  of 
access.' 
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station  vessels  of  war  in  the 
ports  of  access  of  Port  Said 
and  Suez,  the  number  of 
which  shall  not  exceed  two 
for  each  Power. 

This  right  shall  not  be 
exercised  by  belligerents. 

ARTICLE    IX 

A  Commission  composed 
of  the  Representatives  in 
Egypt  of 

with  whom  shall  be  associated 
a  Del^ate  of  the  Egyptian 
Government,  with  consulta- 
tive voice,  shall  sit  under  the 
presidency  of  a  special  Turk- 
ish Delegate.  In  order  to 
provide  for  the  duty  of  pro- 
tecting the  Canal,  it  shall 
come  to  an  arrangement  with 
the  proper  authorities  for 
insuring  its  free  use ;  it  shall 
supervise,  within  the  limits 
of  its  powers,  the  application 
of  the  clauses  of  the  present 
Treaty,  and  shall  inform  the 
Powers  of  the  measures 
which  it  shall  consider  neces- 
sary to  insure  their  execu- 
tion. 


Observations, 


The  British  Del^ates 
propose  to  substitute  the 
following  text : — 

*  The  Representatives  in 
Egypt  of  the  Powers  Signa- 
tory of  the  present  Treaty 
shall  watch  over  its  execution, 
and  inform  their  respective 
Governments,  without  delay, 
of  every  violation,  or  danger 
of  violation,  of  its  provisions 
which  may  arise. 

In  case  of  war  or  of  in- 
ternal troubles,  or  other 
events  threatening  the  safety 
or  the  free  passage  of  the 
Canal,  they  shall  meet  on 
the  summons  of  one  of  their 
number  to  proceed  to  the 
necessary  verifications.  They 
shall  inform  their  respective 
Governments  of  the  proposals 
which  may  appear  to  them 
advisable  to  insure  the  protec- 
tion and  the  free  use  of  the 
Canal.' 

The  Italian  Del^ates 
agree  to  this  amendment 
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ARTICLE   X 

The  Elgyptian  Government 
shall  take,  within  the  limits 
of  their  powers,  resulting 
from  the  Firmans,  and  under 
the  conditions  provided  for 
in  the  present  Treaty,  the 
necessary  measures  for  in- 
suring the  execution  of  the 
said  Treaty. 

In  case  the  Egyptian 
Government  should  not  have 
sufficient  means  at  their  dis- 
posal, they  shall  call  upon 
the  Sublime  Porte,  who  shall 
concert  with  the  other  Powers 
Signatory  of  the  Declaration 
of  London  of  the  17  th  March 
1885,  with  a  view  to  decide 
by  common  accord  the  mea- 
sures to  be  taken  to  respond 
to  this  appeal. 

The  provisions  of  Articles 
IV,  V,  VI,  and  VIII  shall 
not  interfere  with  the  mea- 
sures which  shall  be  taken 
in  virtue  of  the  present 
Article. 

ARTICLE   XI 

Similarly  the  provisions  of 
Article  IV,  V,  VI,  and  VIII 
shall  not  interfere  with  the 
measures  which  His  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Sultan  and  His 
Highness  the  Khedive,  in  the 
name  of  His  Imperial  Majesty, 


The  British  Delq^ates  only 
accept  diis  artide  subject  to 
the  omissicm  of  die  wofds, 
'  and  under  the  cooditioiis 
provided  ftx*  in  the  present 
Trea^,'  and  to  die  accept- 
ance of  their  amendment  to 
Article  IX. 


The  British  Del^^ates  only 
accept  this  Article  on  condi* 
tion  that  the  following  words 
be  omitted : — 

1.  'In  the  name  of  His 
Imperial  Majesty,'  and 

2.  *  By  their  own  forces.' 
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and  within  the  limits  of  the 
Firmans  granted,  might  find 
it  necessary  to  take  in  order 
to  insure  by  their  own  forces 
the  defence  of  Egypt  and 
the  maintenance  of  public 
order. 

In  case  His  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Sultan  or  His 
Highness  the  Khedive  should 
find  it  necessary  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  exceptions 
for  which  the  present  Article 
provides,  notice  thereof  shall 
be  given  to  the  Powers 
Signatory  of  the  Declaration 
of  London. 

ARTICLE   XII 

The  measures  to  be  taken 
in  the  cases  provided  for  by 
Articles  X  and  XI  of  the 
present  Treaty  shall  not  in- 
terfere with  the  free  use  of 
the  Canal. 

In  the  same  cases,  the 
erection  of  permanent  forti- 
fications is  prohibited. 

ARTICLE   XIII 

The  High  Contracting 
Parties,  by  application  of  the 
principle  of  equality  as  re- 
gards the  free  use  of  the 
Canal,  a  principle  which 
forms  one  of  the  bases  of 
the     present    Treaty,    agree 
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that  none  of  them  shall  en- 
deavour to  obtain,  with 
respect  to  the  Canal,  terri- 
torial or  commercial  advan- 
tages, or  privil^es  in  any 
international  arrangements 
which  may  be  concluded. 

Moreover,  the  rights  of 
Turkey  as  the  territorial 
Power  are  reserved. 

ARTICLE   XIV 

With  the  exception  of  the 
obligation  expressly  provided 
by  the  clauses  of  the  present 
Treaty,  the  sovereign  rights 
of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Sultan,  and  the  rights  and 
immunities  of  His  Highness 
the  Khedive,  resulting  from 
the  Firmans,  are  in  no  way 
aflfected. 

ARTICLE   XV 

The  High  Contracting 
Parties  agree  that  the  en- 
gagements which  result  from 
the  present  Treaty  shall  not 
be  limited  by  the  term  of 
the  Acts  of  Concession  of 
the  Universal  Suez  Canal 
Company. 

ARTICLE   XVI 

The  provisions  of  the  pre- 
sent Treaty  shall  not  interfere 
with  the  sanitary  measures  in 
force  in  Egypt 


Obs^roaikms. 


The  British  Delegate 
being  without  instructioi 
are  unable  to  accept  tl 
Article. 
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ARTICLE   XVII 

The  High  Contracting 
Parties  undertake  to  bring 
the  present  Treaty  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  States 
which  have  not  signed  it, 
and  to  invite  them  to  accede 
to  it. 

« 

On  minor  points,  not  without  significance,  some  ad- 
ditional observations  may  be  permitted. 

The  Sublime  Porte  made  the  following  Declaration, 
through  Musurus  Pasha,  the  Turkish  Ambassador  at 
London,  on   30th  March   1885  : — 

*  The  Sublime  Porte  maintains  its  reservations  respecting  TnrkWi 
Lord  Granville's  despatch  of  the  3rd  January  1883,  and 
understands  that  an  insertion  will  be  made  in  the  Conven- 
tional Act  of  the  International  Commission  assembled  in 
Paris  for  the  settlement  of  the  Suez  Canal,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Government  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  shall 
have  full  right  to  take  the  necessary  measures  for  the  defence 
of  Egypt,  whether  against  a  belligerent  State,  or  in  Egypt 
itself  in  case  of  internal  disorders.'  The  Porte,  moreover, 
made  a  general  reserve  on  the  final  reading  of  the  Draft 
Treaty. 

On  3rd  April  1885,  Lord  Lyons,  the  British  Ambassador  British  Note 
at  Paris,  embodied  the  views  of  her  Majesty's  Government 
in  a  Note  Verbale^  which  he  sent  in  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment, containing  the  following  passages  : — 

'The  proposals  in  the  Circular  of  1883  are  entirely 
based  on  the  principle  of  an  arrangement  whereby  the 
Signatory  Powers  agree  to  commit  no  act  which  will 
interfere  with  the  free  navigation  of  the  Canal,  the  Terri- 
torial Power  being  bound  by  the  same  engagement  subject 
only  to  its  sovereign  right  of  self-defence,  the  reservation  of 
which  has  been   made  by   the  Sultan  a  condition  of  his 
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consent  to  the  scheme.  The  proposals  in  the  French  draft 
appear  on  the  contrary  to  be  based  on  the  principle  of  active 
interference  in  the  control  of  the  Canal  by  means  of  an 
International  Commission  and  of  armed  vessels.  Moreover, 
they  impose  upon  the  Signatory  Powers  the  obligaticms  of 
an  international  guarantee,  as  well  as  that  of  deciding  whaX 
measures  shall  be  taken  in  case  of  the  inability  of  tbe 
Khedive  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  country  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  proposed  Treaty.  It  appears  to  bcr 
Majesty's  Government  that  these  proposals  do  not  tend 
to  the  completion  of  an  arrangement  upon  the  bases  of 
the  Circular  of  1883,  but  are  rather  the  embodiment  of 
a  new  project  based  upon  an  opposite  principle.' 

PrwchNoto  Whereupon,  the  French  Government  issued,  two  days 
later,  a  Note  Verbale^  in  which  the  following  passages 
occur  : — 

'  It  is  true  that  the  English  draft  contemplates  only  an 
^reement  by  which  the  Powers  should  bind  themselves 
to  commit  no  act  which  could  impede  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Canal,  while  the  French  draft  adds  thereto  enforce- 
ment, by  admitting  that  the  Signatory  Powers  may  in- 
tervene in  order  to  insure  that  the  arrangement  agreed 
upon  shall  be  respected.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  in  con- 
templating an  intervention  such  as  this,  in  certain  cases  and 
under  given  conditions,  the  French  Government  act  on 
a  principle  contrary  to  that  of  England,  the  only  subject 
under  discussion  being  the  measures  calculated  to  prevent 
the  infringement  of  the  R^^lations  which  shall  have  been 
^reed  to.  Moreover,  none  of  the  proposed  stipulations  can 
be  considered  as  affecting  the  rights  of  the  Sovereign  Power 
of  Egypt,  which  have  been  reserved,  with  the  exception  of 
the  servitude  to  which  it  has  consented  from  the  very  com- 
mencement for  the  sake  of  securing  the  freedom  of  the 
Suez  Canal.* 

-Ntutrauty'  Lord  Granville  specially  cautioned  the  British  Delq^ates 
to  avoid  the  use  of  the  word  *  neutrality,*  as  applied  to  the 
Canal,  and  to  adhere  to  the  term  *  freedom  '  or  *  free  naviga- 
tion,' as  used  in  the  British  Circular  and  Declaration.     But, 
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in  reply,  the  Delegates  remarked  :  *  there  is  no  ground  to 
apprehend  any  inconvenience  from  the  use  which  may  have 
occasionally  been  made  by  the  Delegates  of  the  word 
"  neutrality,"  inasmuch  as  there  has  been  a  common  accord 
from  the  first  that  the  term,  as  applied  to  the  Canal,  had 
reference  only  to  the  neutrality  which  attaches  by  inter- 
national law  to  the  territorial  waters  of  a  neutral  State,  in 
which  a  right  of  innocent  passage  for  belligerent  vessels 
exists,  but  no  right  to  commit  any  act  of  hostility. ' 

Questioned  by  the  Italian  Ambassador  as  to  the  proposal  Territorial 
to  fix  the  limits  of  the  territorial  waters  of  Egypt,  Lord  w***" 
Granville  replied  that  *  her  Majesty's  Government  doubted 
the  expediency  .  .  .  and  thought  that  the  matter  should 
be  reserved  for  n^otiation  between  the  Powers.  I  said,* 
Lord  Granville  adds,  *  the  object  to  be  obtained  was  to 
secure  Egypt  from  attack  in  consequence  of  her  forming 
part  of  the  Ottoman  dominions,  but  that  in  the  present 
unsettled  state  of  affairs  as  r^ards  the  Red  Sea  Coast  it 
would  be  difficult  to  decide  the  limit  between  the  jurisdiction 
of  Egypt  and  the  territory  over  which  the  Porte  claimed 
authority.'  ^ 

An  attempt  was  made  to  set  up  an  analogy  between  the  Surreuunce 
Suez  Canal  and  the  Danube,  in  order  to  justify  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  International  Commission  to  supervise  the 
Treaty-obligations.  But  against  this  unnecessary  innovation 
the  British  Del^ates  raised  objections,  on  the  ground  that 
the  foreign  Representatives  in  Egypt  would  of  necessity,  in 
the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  watch  over  the  observance 
of  the  Treaty,  and  report  to  their  Governments  any  danger 
of  its  infraction. 

At  one  of  the  Sittings,  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  disposed  of  ThsBngiWi 
this  question  in  an  admirable  speech,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing passages  are  taken : 

'  The  Danube  is  a  great  waterway  passing  through  several 

1  Earl  Granville  to  Sir  J.  S.  Lumley— Egypt,  No.  19  (18S5)  p.  55.  All  these 
extracts  are,  in  fact,  taken  from  the  above  Blue  Book,  which  contains  the 
Correspondence  respecting  the  Commission,  together  with  the  Protocols  and 
Proc^-Verbaox. 
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States,  and  one  whose  material  conditions  presented,  at  tbe 
time  the  Commission  of  the  Danube  was  established,  great 
obstacles   to    navigation.      It  was    necessary   to  carry  out 
important  works  to  clear  the  bed  of  the  river.     The  ships 
which  navigated  it  were  obliged  to  submit  in  succession  to 
the   Regulations  of  each  of  the  Riverain  States.       It  was 
necessary  to  create  a  new  system  applicable  to  the  whole 
course  of  the  river,  to  elaborate  uniform   Regulations  f(»' 
navigation  and  to  fix  a  tariff,  to  have  immense  works  carried 
out,  and  to  employ  a  numerous  staff  for  the  management  of 
the  navigation.      An    International  Commission    was  then 
indispensable  to  effect  these  various  objects,  and  to  exercise 
a  control   over  the  new  oi^anization.     What  analogy  can 
there  be  between  such  a  state  of  things  and  the  question 
which  occupies   us  :   namely,  to  secure  freedom   of  transit 
through  the  Suez  Canal?     The  Canal   passes  through  the 
territory  of  a  single  State.     It  belongs  to  a  private  Company, 
which  is  governed  by  the  Concessions  and  the  laws  of  the 
territorial  Power,  a  Company  which  has  carried  out  all  the 
works  connected  with  the  Canal  at  its  own  cost,  and  which 
directs  the  navigation  by  means  of  its  own  regulations  and  hy 
the  aid  of  a  large  staff.    In  all  these  respects,  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  the  Suez  Canal  Company  and  the  Company  of 
a  railway  traversing  Egypt     Why,  then,  should  the  Powers 
desire  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  Company?     Since 
the  opening  of  the  Canal,  no  difficulty  has  arisen  either  with 
merchant-ships  or  vessels  of  war.     Everything  has  proceeded 
with  perfect  r^fularity.     It  has  been  sufficient  to  carry  out 
the  Company's  Regulations.     The  interference  of  an   Inter- 
national Commission  in  the  navigation  of  the  Canal  will  be 
not  only  useless,  but  injurious  in  many  respects ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  Great  Britain,  whose  interests  in  this  question 
preponderate  (since  her  trade  represents  about  80  per  cent 
of  the   Canal   traffic,)  claims   no  other  guarantees,  as  the 
present  ones  seem  to  her  to  be  sufficient     It  is  said  that  in 
case  of  war  it  would  be  important  to  have  an  International 
Commission  on  the  spot.     Shall  this  Commission  then  sit 
with  arms  folded,  until  some  Power  threatens  to  violate  tbe 
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Treaty  ?  When  this  menace  really  exists,  it  will  be  time 
for  the  Powers  to  consult  as  to  what  they  should  do.  It  is 
possible  that,  in  such  a  case,  some  international  measures  of 
protection  would  have  to  be  taken,  but  the  idea  of  a  Com- 
mission has  never  occurred  to  the  British  Government,  and 
it  has  not  been  proposed  in  the  bases  of  the  Circular.  Basis 
No.  6  intrusts  to  the  territorial  Power  alone  the  task  of  en- 
forcing the  Treaty.  The  French  proposal  is  in  complete 
opposition  to  this  stipulation  :  and  the  Sub-Commission  is 
well  aware  that  the  acceptance  of  this  basis  of  the  Circular 
is  one  of  the  formal  conditions  of  the  agreement  to  be 
arrived  at* 

Sir  Charles  Rivers  Wilson  supported  the  declarations  of 
his  colleague ;  and,  further,  pointed  out  that,  by  the  institu- 
tion of  a  Commission,  three  authorities  would  be  brought 
face  to  face  in  the  Canal  :  (i)  the  Egyptian  Government,  as 
Territorial  Power  ;  (2)  The  Company,  in  virtue  of  its  Con- 
cessions ;  and  (3)  The  International  Commission,  by  virtue 
of  the  Treaty. 

The  point  in  dispute  was,  however,  met  in  a  conciliatory  compnMBise 
spirit  by  the   British   Del^ates,  who  agreed  to  the  com- 
promise noted  under  Article  IX.  of  the  Draft  Treaty  (g.v.). 

Sufficient  has  now  been  said,  to  illustrate  the  views  of  the 
various  Delegates,  which,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  were,  and  are 
to-day,  the  views  of  their  respective  Governments.  France, 
throughout  the  discussions  and  n^otiations,  endeavoured  to 
internationalize  the  Canal.  Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand, 
whilst  freely  admitting  *  that  the  Canal  should  be  free  for 
the  passage  of  all  ships  in  any  circumstances,'  sought  safe- 
guards for  the  independence  and  territorial  rights  of  Egypt, 
of  which  she  was  and  is  still  the  guardian. 

In  order  that  there  should  be  no  misunderstanding  in  British  pimft 
regard  to  the  views  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  the  British 
Commissioners  drafted  a  definitive  Treaty  *  to  insure  the  free 
use  of  the  Suez  Canal,  such  as  would  be  accepted  by  the 
Del^ates  of  Great  Britain.'  In  submitting  this  Draft  to  the 
Commission,  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  on  behalf  of  her  Majesty's 
Government,  made  the  following  reservation  : 

V 
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Btitiah  *  The  Delegates  of  Great  Britain,  in  presenting  this  text 
of  the  Treaty  as  the  definitive  system  destined  to  guarantee 
the  free  use  of  the  Suez  Canal,  consider  it  their  duty  to 
formulate  a  general  reservation  as  to  the  application  of  its 
provisions  in  so  far  as  they  would  not  be  compatible  with 
this  situation  (namely,  the  present  transitory  and  exceptional 
condition  of  Egypt),  and  might  fetter  the  liberty  of  action  of 
their  Government  during  the  Occupation  of  Egypt  by  the 
forces  of  her  Britannic  Majesty.'  ^ 

If  this  Draft  Treaty,  drawn  up  by  the  British  Commis- 
sioners, is  compared  with  the  Convention  of  1888,  it  will  be 
seen  that  all  the  essential  points  in  the  former  have  been 
given  effect  to  in  the  latter,  which  also  includes  some  of  the 
reservations  made  by  other  Governments. 
CoBTcntioB  of  The  definitive,  but  inoperative,  Convention  between  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  Austria- Hungary,  Spain,  France,  Italy, 
the  Netherlands,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  respecting  the  Free 
Navigation  of  the  Suez  Maritime  Canal,  was  signed  at 
Constantinople  on  the  29th  October  1888  ;  and  Ratifications 
were  deposited  at  Constantinople  on  22nd  December  1888. 
The  text  of  this  important  document  is  as  follows  : — 

(Translation). 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Empress  of  India  ;  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  King  of  Prussia  ;  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Bohemia,  etc.,  and  Apos* 
tolic  King  of  Hungary  ;  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  in  his  name  the  Queen  R^ent  of  the  Kingdom  ;  the 
President  of  the  French  Republic  ;  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  Italy  ;  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  Grand 
Duke  of  Luxembourg,  etc. ;  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
All  the  Russias  ;  and  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the 
Ottomans  ;  wishing  to  establish,  by  a  Conventional  Act,  a 
definite  system  destined  to  guarantee  at  all  times,  and  for 
all  the  Powers,  the  free  use  of  the  Suez  Maritime  Canal, 
and  thus  to  complete  the  system  under  which  the  naviga- 

*  Egypt,  No.  19(1885)  p.  305- 
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tion  of  this  Canal  has  been  placed  by  the  Firman  of  His 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan,  dated  the  22nd  February 
1866  (2  Zilkad^,  1282),  and  sanctioning  the  Concessions 
of  His  Highness  the  Khedive,  have  named  as  their  Pleni- 
potentiaries, that  is  to  say  : — 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Empress  of  India,  the  Right  Honour- 
able Sir  William  Arthur  White,  her  Ambassador  Extra- 
ordinary and  Plenipotentiary  ; 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  King  of  Prussia, 
M.  Joseph  de  Radowitz,  his  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  ; 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Bohemia, 
etc.,  and  Apostolic  King  of  Hungary,  M.  Henri,  Baron  de 
Calice,  his  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  ; 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain,  and  in  his  name  the 
Queen  R^ent  of  the  Kingdom,  Don  Miguel  Florez  y 
Garcia,  his  Charg^  d'Affaires  ; 

The  President  of  the  French  Republic,  M.  Gustave  Louis 
Lannes,  Count  de  Montebello,  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  France  ; 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy,  M.  Albert,  Baron  Blanc, 
his  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary ; 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  Grand  Duke  of 
Luxembourg,  etc.,  M.  Gustave  Keun,  his  Chai^6  d'Affaires ; 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias,  M. 
Alexandre  de  N^lidow,  his  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  ; 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  Ottomans,  Mehemmed 
Said  Pasha,  his  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs ; 

Who,  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  respective 
full  powers,  found  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon 
the  following  Articles  : — 

ARTICLE   I 

The  Suez  Maritime  Canal  shall  always  be  free  and  open, 
in  time  of  war  as  in  time  of  peace,  to  every  vessel  of  com- 
merce or  of  war,  without  distinction  of  flag. 
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Consequently,  the  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  not  in 
any  way  to  interfere  with  the  free  use  of  the  Canal,  in  time 
of  war  as  in  time  of  peace. 

The  Canal  shall  never  be  subjected  to  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  blockade. 

ARTICLE    II 

The  High  Contracting  Parties,  recognizing  that  the  Fresh- 
Water  Canal  is  indispensable  to  the  Maritime  Canal,  take 
note  of  the  engagements  of  His  Highness  the  Khedive  to- 
wards the  Universal  Suez  Canal  Company  as  regards  the 
Fresh- Water  Canal ;  which  engagements  are  stipulated  in  a 
Convention  bearing  date  the  i8th  March  1863,  containing 
an  exposi  and  four  Articles. 

They  undertake  not  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
security  of  that  Canal  and  its  branches,  the  working  of 
which  shall  not  be  exposed  to  any  attempt  at  obstruction. 

ARTICLE   III 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  likewise  undertake  to 
respect  the  plant,  establishments,  buildings,  and  works  of 
the  Maritime  Canal  and  of  the  Fresh- Water  Canal. 

ARTICLE    IV 

The  Maritime  Canal  remaining  open  in  time  of  war  as  a 
free  passage,  even  to  the  ships  of  war  of  belligerents,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  Article  I.  of  the  present  Treaty,  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  agree  that  no  right  of  war,  no  act  of 
hostility,  nor  any  act  having  for  its  object  to  obstruct  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Canal,  shall  be  committed  in  the  Canal 
and  its  ports  of  access,  as  well  as  within  a  radius  of  3  marine 
miles  from  those  ports,  even  though  the  Ottoman  Empire 
should  be  one  of  the  belligerent  Powers. 

Vessels  of  war  of  belligerents  shall  not  revictual  or  take 
in  stores  in  the  Canal  and  its  ports  of  access,  except  in  so 
far  as  may  be  strictly  necessary.  The  transit  of  the  afore- 
said vessels  through  the  Canal  shall  be  effected  with  the 
least  possible  delay,  in  accordance  with  the  R^ulations  in 
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force,  and  without  any  other  intermission  than  that  resulting 
from  the  necessities  of  the  service. 

Their  stay  at  Port  Said  and  in  the  roadstead  of  Suez 
shall  not  exceed  twenty-four  hours,  except  in  case  of  distress. 
In  such  case  they  shall  be  bound  to  leave  as  soon  as  possible. 
An  interval  of  twenty-four  hours  shall  always  elapse  between 
the  sailing  of  a  belligerent  ship  from  one  of  the  ports  of 
access  and  the  departure  of  a  ship  belonging  to  the  hostile 
Power. 

ARTICLE    V 

In  time  of  war  belligerent  Powers  shall  not  disembark  nor 
embark  within  the  Canal  and  its  ports  of  access  either  troops, 
munitions,  or  materials  of  war.  But  in  case  of  an  accidental 
hindrance  in  the  Canal,  men  may  be  embarked  or  disembarked 
at  the  ports  of  access  by  detachments  not  exceeding  looo 
men,  with  a  corresponding  amount  of  war  material. 

ARTICLE   VI 

Prizes  shall  be  subjected,  in  all  respects,  to  the  same 
rules  as  the  vessels  of  war  of  belligerents. 

ARTICLE    VII 

The  Powers  shall  not  keep  any  vessel  of  war  in  the  waters 
of  the  Canal  (including  Lake  Timsah  and  the  Bitter  Lakes). 

Nevertheless,  they  may  station  vessels  of  war  in  the  ports 
of  access  of  Port  Sard  and  Suez,  the  number  of  which  shall 
not  exceed  two  for  each  Power. 

This  right  shall  not  be  exercised  by  belligerents. 

ARTICLE    VIII 

The  Agents  in  Egypt  of  the  Signatory  Powers  of  the 
present  Treaty  shall  be  charged  to  watch  over  its  execution. 
In  case  of  any  event  threatening  the  security  or  the  free 
passage  of  the  Canal,  they  shall  meet  on  the  summons  of 
three  of  their  number  under  the  presidency  of  their  Doyen, 
in  order  to  proceed  to  the  necessary  verifications.  They 
shall  inform  the  Khedivial  Government  of  the  danger  which 
they  may  have  perceived,  in  order  that  that  Government 
may  take  proper  steps  to  insure  the  protection  and  the  free 
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use  of  the  Canal.     Under  any  circumstances,  they  shall  meet 
once  a  year  to  take  note  of  the  due  execution  of  the  Treaty. 

The  last-mentioned  meetings  shall  take  place  under  the 
presidency  of  a  Special  Commissioner  nominated  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Government  A  Com- 
missioner of  the  Khedive  may  also  take  part  in  the  meeting, 
and  may  preside  over  it  in  case  of  the  absence  of  the  Otto- 
man Commissioner. 

They  shall  especially  demand  the  suppression  of  any 
work  or  the  dispersion  of  any  assemblage  on  either  bank  of 
the  Canal,  the  object  or  effect  of  which  might  be  to  interfere 
with  the  liberty  and  the  entire  security  of  the  navigation. 

ARTICLE    IX 

The  Egyptian  Government  shall,  within  the  limits  of  its 
powers  resulting  from  the  Firmans,  and  under  the  condi- 
tions provided  for  in  the  present  Treaty,  take  the  necessary 
measures  for  insuring  the  execution  of  the  said  Treaty. 

In  case  the  Egyptian  Government  should  not  have 
sufficient  means  at  its  disposal,  it  shall  call  upon  the  Im- 
perial Ottoman  Government,  which  shall  take  the  necessary 
measures  to  respond  to  such  appeal ;  shall  give  notice  thereof 
to  the  Signatory  Powers  of  the  Declaration  of  London  of  the 
17th  March  1885  ;  and  shall,  if  necessary,  concert  with  them 
on  the  subject 

The  provisions  of  Articles  IV,  V,  VII,  and  VIII  shall  not 
interfere  with  the  measures  which  shall  be  taken  in  virtue  of 
the  present  Article. 

ARTICLE    X 

Similarly,  the  provisions  of  Articles  IV,  V,  VII,  and  VIII 
shall  not  interfere  with  the  measures  which  His  Majesty  the 
Sultan  and  His  Highness  the  Khedive,  in  the  name  of  His 
Imperial  Majesty,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  Firmans 
granted,  might  find  it  necessary  to  take  for  securing  by  their 
own  forces  the  defence  of  Egypt  and  the  maintenance  of 
public  order. 

In  case  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan,  or  His  High- 
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ness  the  Khedive,  should  find  it  necessary  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  exceptions  for  which  this  Article  provides,  the 
Signatory  Powers  of  the  Declaration  of  Lx)ndon  shall  be 
notified  thereof  by  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Government. 

It  is  likewise  understood  that  the  provisions  of  the  four 
Articles  aforesaid  shall  in  no  case  occasion  any  obstacle  to 
the  measures  which  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Government  may 
think  it  necessary  to  take  in  order  to  insure  by  its  own 
forces  the  defence  of  its  other  possessions  situated  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Red  Sea. 

ARTICLE   XI 

The  measures  which  shall  be  taken  in  the  cases  provided 
for  by  Articles  IX  and  X  of  the  present  Treaty  shall  not 
interfere  with  the  free  use  of  the  Canal.  In  the  same  cases, 
the  erection  of  permanent  fortifications  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  VIII  is  prohibited. 

ARTICLE   XII 

The  High  Contracting  Parties,  by  application  of  the 
principle  of  equality  as  r^ards  the  free  use  of  the  Canal,  a 
principle  which  forms  one  of  the  bases  of  the  present  Treaty, 
agree  that  none  of  them  shall  endeavour  to  obtain  with 
respect  to  the  Canal  territorial  or  commercial  advantages  or 
privileges  in  any  international  arrangements  which  may  be 
concluded.  Moreover,  the  rights  of  Turkey  as  the  terri- 
torial Power  are  reserved. 

ARTICLE   XIII 

With  the  exception  of  the  obligations  expressly  provided 
by  the  clauses  of  the  present  Treaty,  the  sovereign  rights  of 
His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan,  and  the  rights  and 
immunities  of  His  Highness  the  Khedive,  resulting  from 
the  Firmans,  are  in  no  way  aflfected. 

ARTICLE   XIV 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  the  engagements 
resulting  from  the  present  Treaty  shall  not  be  limited  by 
the  duration  of  the  Acts  of  Concession  of  the  Universal 
Suez  Canal  Company. 
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ARTICLE   XV 

The  Stipulations  of  the  present  Treaty  shall  not  interfeie 
with  the  sanitary  measures  in  force  in  Egypt 

ARTICLE   XVI 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake  to  bring  the 
present  Treaty  to  the  knowledge  of  the  States  which  have 
not  signed  it,  inviting  them  to  accede  to  it 

ARTICLE   XVII 

The  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications 
shall  be  exchanged  at  Constantinople  within  the  space  of 
one  month,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  faith  of  which  the  representative  Plenipotentiaries  have 
signed  the  present  Treaty,  and  have  affixed  to  it  the  seal  of 
their  arms. 

Done  at  Constantinople,  the  29th  day  of  the  month  of 
October,  in  the  year  1888. 


(L.S.) 

W.  A.  WHITE. 

(L.S.) 

RADOWITZ. 

(L.S.) 

CALICE. 

(L.S.) 

MIGUEL  FLOREZ  Y  GARCIA. 

(L.S.) 

G.  DE  MONTEBELLO. 

(L.S.) 

A.  BLANC. 

(L.S.) 

GUS.  KEUN. 

(L.S.) 

NlfeLIDOW. 

(L.S.) 

M.  SAlD. 

The  foregoing  Treaty  meets  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  objec- 
tions raised  at  Paris  in  1885,  and  gives  effect  to  the  reserves 
made  by  the  Del^ates  to  the  Suez  Canal  Commission.  It 
may  also  be  regarded  as  subject  to  the  general  reservation, 
in  effect  if  not  in  fact,  made  on  that  occasion  by  the  British 
Delegates,  on  behalf  of  her  Majesty's  Government 
Stetos  Under  existing  circumstances,  it  would  appear  to  be 
impossible  either  to  *  internationalize  *  or  to  *  neutralize '  the 
Canal,  in  the  sense  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  these 
specious  policies.  But  you  can  emancipate  it,  to  the  extent 
attempted    by    the    above   Treaty,   from    the    International 
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Law  that  applies  to  territorial  waters  and  treat  it  as  the 
*  open  sea,'  subject  to  vested  interests  and  sovereign  rights 
under  Concessions,  Firmans,  Treaties,  etc.  The  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Suez  Canal  cannot  materially  affect  the  Mistress 
of  the  Seas  ;  nor  can  the  sterilization  of  its  inherent  capacity 
for  defence  greatly  matter  to  a  mobile  navy  capable  of 
exercising  Command  over  the  sea-approaches. 

Whether  or  not  the  Suez  Canal  would  be  used  in  time  of  WawriAs 
war  is  a  moot  point  Many  risks  have  to  be  incurred  in 
wartime,  as  a  choice  of  evils.  The  fact,  however,  remains, 
that  the  Canal  could  be  blocked  for  a  long  time  simply  by 
sinking  two  ships,  laden  with  cement,  one  on  top  of  the 
other.  Moreover,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  wreck  the 
Canal  with  explosives. 

The  Treaty  of  1888  expressly  provides  against  such 
acts,  and  prohibits  the  right  of  blockade  :  but  Conventions 
do  not  cover  war-risks.  Indeed,  an  '  accident '  similar  to 
that  which  wrecked  the  U.S.  ship  Maine  might  possibly 
occur  even  in  the  Suez  Canal. 


ii  Commerce 

{a)  Statistical  Returns 

From  the  Report  for  1897,^  addressed  to  her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  by  the 
British  Suez  Canal  Directors,  the  following  statistics  have 
been  taken  : 

The  net  tonnage  for  1897  shows  a  decrease  of  660,910  Toooag* 
tons  as  compared  with  that  of  the   previous  year,  and   of 
549,010  tons  as  compared  with  that  of  1895. 

The   amount  of  Canal   dues   has   fallen   proportionately  Dues 
from   79,569,994  fr.   in    1896  to   72,830,545  fr.  in  1897, 
being  a  decrease  of  6,739,449  fr. 

The  number  of  vessels  which  passed  through  the  Canal  TnSc 
was  3434  in  1895  ;  3409  in   1896  ;  and    2986   in  1897  : 
of  which  2318  in  1895,  2162  in  1896,  and  1905  in  1897 

^  Part  Pftpen :  Commercial— No.  4  (1898). 
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carried  the  British  flag.  The  tonnage  (as  well  as  the 
number  of  British  vessels)  has  decreased,  having  fallen  firom 
6,062,587  in  1895  and  5,817,768  in  1896  to  5,319,136, 
tons,  in  1897.  But  during  the  same  period,  the  tonnage  of 
German  vessels  has  increased  from  693,645  in  1895  to 
806,279  in  1896  and  to  858,685,  tons,  in  1897. 
PerMBtagM  The  percentage  of  British  vessels  and  their  tonnage  in 
1897  was  63*8  and  68,  respectively,  as  against  63*4  and  68 
per  cent  in  1896.  There  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  German,  French,  Dutch,  and  Norw^an 
vessels. 

Mcfchant  Of  2,155  merchant-vessels  and  vessels  in  ballast,  of  a  net 
tonnage  of  5,48 1 ,9 1 3  tons,  passing  through  the  Canal,  i  ,609, 
of  a  net  tonnage  of  4,349,993  tons,  were  British,  being  74 
per  cent  of  the  number  and  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the 
tonnage;  231,  or  io'6  per  cent,  were  German  vessels, 
whose  tonnage  was  9*8  per  cent  of  the  whole ;  France, 
Holland,  and  Norway  together  furnishing  a  total  of  97  per 
cent,  of  the  vessels  and  7*1  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  of  the 
carrying-trade  to  the  East  through  the  Suez  Canal. 

War-ships  Of  the  78  warships  and  transports  that  passed  through 
the  Canal  in  1 897,  42  were  British,  8  were  Italian,  8  were 
Dutch,  and  6  were  French. 
DuntUmoT  The  mean  duration  of  passage  for  all  vessels  navigating 
********  the  Canal  shows  a  decrease  from  18  hours  38  minutes  in 
1896  to  17  hours  44  minutes  in  1897.  In  1897  the 
percentage  of  vessels  navigating  by  night  was  95  per  cent, 
as  against  94  per  cent  in  1896. 

Dntwrhtor  The  maximum  draught  allowed  for  vessels  passing 
through  the  Canal  is  25  feet  7  inches:  and  391  vessels, 
drawing  more  than  24  feet  7  inches,  used  the  Canal,  as 
compared  with   360   in    1896,  228  in   1895,  and    172  in 

1894,  representing  a  percentage  of  5'i    in    1894,   67  in 

1895,  106  in  1896,  and  i2-i  in  1897. 

Troops  There  was  a  very  considerable  decrease  in  1897  in  the 
number  of  troops  carried  through  the  Canal,  owing  chiefly  to 
the  cessation  of  French  and  Italian  military  operations  in 
Madagascar   and     Abyssinia,    respectively.       The    Returns 
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show    92,639    military    passengers    in     1897    as    against 
198,520  in   1896. 

In  the  year  1870,  26,758  passengers  were  carried  through  PaMaoffen 
the   Canal  ;  in   1880  the  number  had  risen  to  98,900,  in 
1890  to  161,352,  and  in  1897  to  191,224. 

I   append    a  General   Annual   Return  of  Shipping  and  Ptnctaatiooof 
Tonnage    that    passed    through    the    Suez    Canal  from   its  Tonnaga 
inaugural    Year    to    the   end  of    1897,  together  with    the 
Transit  Receipts  : — 


Number 

Mean  Net 

Year. 

of 
Vessels. 

Gross  Tonnage. 

Transit  Receipts. 

Tonnage 
per  Vessel. 

Fr. 

1869 

10 

10,557 

54,460 

657 

1870 

486 

654,915 

5,159,327 

898 

1871 

765 

1,142,200 

8,993,732 

995 

1872 

1,082 

1,744,481 

16,407,591 

1,071 

1873 

1,173 

2,085,072 

22,897,319 

1,166 

1874 

1,264 

2,423,672 

24,859,383 

1,290 

1875 

1,494 

2,940,708 

28,886,302 

1,345 

1876 

1,457 

3,072,107 

29,974,998 

1,439 

1877 

1,663 

3,418,949 

32,774,344 

1,416 

1878 

1,593 

3,291,535 

31,098,229 

1,425 

1879 

1,477 

3,236,942 

29,686,060 

1,532 

1880 

2,026 

4,344,519 

39,840,487 

1,509 

1881 

2,727 

5,794,491 

51,274,352 

1,517 

1882 

3,198 

7,122,125 

60,545,882 

1,586 

1883 

3,307 

8,051,307 

65,847,812 

1,746 

1884 

3,284 

8,319,967 

62,378,115 

1,787 

1885 

3,624 

8,985,411 

62,207,439 

1,748 

1886 

3,100 

8,183,313 

56,527,390 

1,860 

1887 

3,137 

8,430,043 

57,862,370 

1,881 

1888 

3,440 

9,437,957 

64,832,273 

1,930 

1889 

3,425 

9,605,745 

66,167,579 

1,951 

1890 

3,389 

9,749,  "9 

66,984,000 

2,033 

1891 

4,207 

12,217,986 

83,422,101 

2,067 

1892 

3,559 

10,866,401 

74,452,436 

2,166 

1893 

3,341 

10,753,798 

70,667,361 

2,292 

1894 

3,352 

11,283,854 

73,776,827 

2,398 

1895 

3,434 

",833,637 

78,103,717 

2,460 

1896 

3,409 

12,039,858 

79,569,994 

2,5" 

1897 

2,986 

11,123,403 

72,830,545 

2,64s 
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{b)  The  Suez  Canal  Administratum 

Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Holland 
are  represented  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Suez 
Canal  Company,  sitting  at  Paris.  The  local  Administration 
is  centralized  at  IsmaTlia,  which  is  practically  a  French 
town,  with  some  7,000  inhabitants.^  All  the  officials  are 
of  French  nationality. 
RapoftCor  The  Report  presented  to  the  Annual  Meeting  held  at 
Paris  on  27th  June  1898,  under  the  presidency  of  Prince 
d'Arenberg,  showed  that  the  total  Receipts  for  1 897  were 
over  6^  million  francs  less  than  those  for  1 896  :  but  a 
Surplus  of  39,315,000  francs  was  announced.  The  Reserve 
Fund  amounted  to  over  2\  million  francs  above  the  Statutory 
amount ;  and  a  dividend  of  90  francs  was  declared.  The  con- 
tinued decline  in  the  Shipping  and  tonnage  using  the  Canal 
was  attributed  to  commercial  depression.  The  so-called 
Defence  Committee  again  denounced  the  London  prc^ramme 
for  the  reduction  of  the  rates,  pointing  out  that  the  dividend 
had  fallen  from  105^  fr.  in  1891  to  90  fr.  in  1897,  after 
drawing  on  the  Reserve  Fund.  The  Chairman  stated  that 
the  widening  of  the  Canal  was  being  carried  out,  and  that 
the  Receipts  for  1898  showed  an  upward  tendency. 

(r)  Addendum 

co^jjjg^  The  following  Return,  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
Foreign  Trade  in  1 898,  forms  an  instructive  corollary  to  the  arrested  develop- 
ment of  the  Suez  Canal  Traffic  during  the  present  decade 
It  shows  the  total  Imports  and  Exports  of  the  principal 
European  Countries  and  of  the  United  States  for  each  of 
the  Years  1891,  1894,  and  1897. 

^  In  1882  the  population  of  Ismallia  was  3364.     In  1897  it  was  6886. 
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§  Imports 


Countries. 

1891. 

1894. 

1897. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

ice   . 

237>532|Ooo 

191,796,000 

2oS>Soo>ooo 

nan  Zollverein  | 

id  German        > 

228,540,000 

210,250,000 

249,575,000 

mpire  (a)         ) 

;ium 

124,785,000 

108,123,000 

i23>633»ooo 

land(^)    . 

111,260,000 

120,603,000 

140,329,000 

sia  (^)       . 

37>934,ooo 

S5>957iOoo 

58,981,000^ 

nria-Hungary  (^) 

51,143,000 

5S.333»ooo 

62993S>ooo 

mark 

18,590,000 

19,387,000 

21,330,000! 

len  {b)     , 

20,470,000 

19,510,000 

19,906,000^ 

way  . 

12,390,000 

1 1,444,000 

i3.34S»ooo^ 

n     .         .         . 

36,054,000 

31,185,000 

32,306,000^ 

ugal. 

11,243,000 

10,818,000 

1 1,392,000* 

:ed  States  {c)    . 

176,024,000 

i36,457»ooo 

i59>3i9»ooo 

:ed  Kingdom   . 

435>44i,ooo 

4o8>34SiOOO 

451,029,000 

W^. — Special  Imports  are  Imports  for  Home  Consumption. 


§  Exports 


Countries. 

1891. 

1894. 

1897. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

ice   . 

189,220,000 

164,984,000 

192,124,000 

nan  Zollverein  | 
id  German        > 
mpire  (a)          j 

176,980,000 

162,995,000 

197,785,000 

>um 

113,880,000 

96,982,000 

113,491,000 

and  (P)  (d)       . 

94,786,000 

92,709,000 

i23,255»ooo 

>ia  (d) 

7o»739>ooo 

66,875,000 

68,993,000! 

Tia-Hungary  {d) 

65»559.ooo 

66,290,000 

63,Ss4yOoo 

mark 

i3»835»ooo 

14,648,000 

15,771,000! 

ien  (d)     . 

i7»943iOoo 

16,590,000 

18,905,000! 

¥ay  . 

7,243,000 

7,333»ooo 

8,209,000^ 

n      . 

36,455*000 

26,772,000 

35»337»ooo! 

ugal 

7,163,000 

8,176,000 

8,443,ooo3 

ed  States  (r)   . 

184,267,000 

185,863,000 

218,957,000 

ed  Kingdom   . 

309,114,000 

273»7S6,ooo 

294,174,000 

Vi>^^.— Special  Exports  are  Exports  of  Domestic  Produce. 

^xdiisive  of  Transit  Trade,  the  value  of  which  has  not  been  computed 

590.  (6)  Special  Trade.  (r)  Years  ended  30th  June. 

The  produce  of  the  Dutch  Colonies  is  included  under  the  head  of  Domestic 

e  in  Holland. 

ese  figures  relate  to  the  year  1896,  the  latest  year  for  which  the  informa- 

s  been  received.  *  Provisional  figures,  subject  to  rectification. 
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VIII 
REGENERATION  OF  EGYPT 

i    NEED   AND   SUCCESS   OF   THE   SINGLE   CONTROL 

rHE  Regeneration  of  Egypt  is  one  of  the  most  notable 
monuments  of  the  century.  That  an  Oriental  country, 
rorrupted  by  centuries  of  misgovemment,  should,  in  spite  of 
breign  dissensions  and  depredations,  rise  superior  to  the 
renditions  which  arrested  its  development,  is  a  fact  that  can 
ye  explained  only  in  one  way.  The  master-builder  of  Modem 
igypt,  Lord  Cromer,  concludes  his  Report  for  1898  in  these 
vords  : 

*  As  each  successive  year  of  the  British  Occupation  of  The  need  of 
Sgypt  passes  by,  two  facts  acquire  an  ever  increasing  degree 

)f  prominence.  The  first  is  that  the  present  r^ime,  which 
las  now  lasted  for  fifteen  years,  has  conferred,  and  is  still 
ronferring,  the  utmost  benefit  on  the  Egyptians  and  on  all 
vho  are  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  Egypt.  The  second  is 
;hat,  whatever  be  the  defects  of  that  r^ime^^—and  it  cannot 
jc  doubted  that,  whether  the  matter  be  r^^rded  from  the 
English  or  from  the  Egyptian  point  of  view,  it  possesses 
rertain  defects — the  circumstances  are  such  as  to  render  it 
mpossible  to  substitute  any  preferable  system  of  govem- 
"nent  in  its  place.  A  satisfactory  solution  is  certainly  not 
:o  be  found  in  any  premature  movement  in  the  direction  of 
nore  effective  Egyptian  autonomy,  or  in  internationalizing 
he  Egyptian  Government,  or,  lastly,  in  any  combination  of 
nther  of  these  two  systems. 

*  For  the  present,  what  Egypt  most  requires,  and  for  many 
^ears  to  come  will  require,  is  an  honest,  just,  and  orderly 
\dministration,  and  the  establishment  of  the  supremacy  of 
he  law  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  on  so  firm  a  footing 

z  "» 
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as  to  render  practically  impossible  any  return  to  that  personal 
system  of  government  which,  twenty  years  ago,  was  well 
nigh  the  ruin  of  the  country,  as  it  has  been  that  of  so  many 
Oriental  States.  It  is  conceivable  that,  at  some  future  time, 
the  Egyptian  question  may  pass  from  the  administrative 
into  the  political  stage,  and  that  a  moment  will  arrive  when 
the  method  of  government  may  be  discussed  with  advantage 
to  all  the  interests,  whether  foreign  or  native,  which  are  con- 
cerned. For  the  present,  however,  that  moment  would 
appear  to  be  distant' 
andtiM  This  sanguine  forecast  should,  however,  apart  from  official 
optimism,  be  qualified  by  an  a  posteriori  argument  The 
reconquest  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan,  and  the  establishment  of 
an  Anglo-Egyptian  Condominium  in  those  regions,  render  it 
practically  impossible  for  the  Tutelary  Power  to  relax  her 
hold  on  Egypt,  so  long  as  the  situation  in  the  Delta  is  a 
menace  to  the  stability  of  Native  institutions  and  to  the 
tranquillity  of  the  Nile  Valley.  It  required  no  prophet  to 
foresee  this  end,  which  was  obvious  from  the  first^  And  it 
demands  no  elaborate  argument  to  establish  the  premise, 
that  the  stability  of  Egyptian  institutions  depends  on  the 
continuance,  for  an  indefinite  period,  of  the  Control  whidi 
since  1882  has  been  so  wisely  exercised  by  Great  Britaia 
From  fetten  to  Under  International  Control,  Egypt  was  weighted  with 
multiple  fetters  that  prevented  her  moving  hand  or  foot 
without  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Powers.  Under  the 
Dual  Control,  the  guardians  of  law  and  order  pulled  diflferent 
ways,  but  made  some  progress  towards  their  destinatioa 
Whilst  now,  under  the  Single  Control,  Egypt  enjoys  com- 
parative freedom,  even  though  she  be  handcuffed  to  the 
Pax  Britannica, 

^  Shortly  after  the  announcement  of  the  advance  to  Dongola,  I  wrote  aa  aztide 
on  '  The  Coming  Struggle  on  the  Nile  *  for  the  North  American  Review,  Plilh 
lished  in  September  1896,  it  outlined  the  situation  in  sach  a  manner  that,  if 
issued  to-day,  it  would  not  be  found  incomplete  or  inaccurate.  Indeed,  events 
were  so  easy  to  forecast,  except  the  rapid  advance  and  unvarying  success  of  ^ 
Sirdar,  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  her  Majesty's  Government  ooold  have  beta 
ignorant  of  the  effect  of  their  intervention.  As  to  its  cause,  that  also  was  sbowi 
to  be  other  than  the  ostensible  one. 
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Can  Egypt  '  stand  alone  *  ?  That,  after  all,  is  the  proviso  Bntiah  ptodges 
which  qualifies  all  our  pledges  to  Europe ;  although,  as  I 
have  already  shown,  the  earnest  attempt  to  redeem  them 
was  frustrated  by  the  action  of  France  in  upsetting  the 
Drummond-Wolff  Convention  and  has  ever  since  been  nega- 
tived by  her  blind  opposition.  That  those  pledges  have 
been  honourably  recc^nised,  in  spirit,  is  proved  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  Europe's  tacit  mandate,  which  has  never  been 
seriously  challenged.  That  they  have  not  been  redeemed, 
in  the  letter,  is  due,  in  general,  to  the  force  of  circumstances, 
smd,  in  particular,  to  the  ignorance  in  which  we  entered  on 
3ur  task.  The  R^eneration  of  Egypt  has  been  a  colossal 
B^ork  of  reform. 

Can  Egypt  stand  alone  ?  The  evidence  I  have  brought  Can  Bmc 
:<^^ther  in  the  sections  dealing  with  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Aidministration  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  answer  that  question 
n  the  negative.  The  extent  to  which  Egyptian  institutions 
•equire  alien  support,  the  measure  of  British  initiative,  super- 
vision, and  control,  are  there  shown  to  embrace  and  permeate 
5very  Department  of  State.  Take  away  these  props,  elimi- 
late  these  braces,  and  the  Egyptian  edifice,  which  to-day  is 
I  monument  that  compels  the  admiration  of  the  world, 
nrould,  in  the  words  of  the  master-builder,  *  tumble  down  like 
I  child's  house-of-cards.'  ^ 

Egypt  cannot  stand  alone.  This  is  the  verdict  of  every  No 
>fficial  in  the  country,  and  of  every  impartial  critic  who 
nsits  the  country.  It  is  the  verdict,  too,  of  the  French. 
Ml  concur  in  the  belief,  all  share  in  the  conviction,  that 
Egypt  would  quickly  relapse  into  anarchy  if  foreign  support 
were  prematurely  withdrawn.     But  with  a  difference  : 

The  French  believe  that  a  return  to  the  Dual  Control,  if  The  French 

faith 

lot  to  Internationalism,  would  equally  saf^^ard  the  stability 
3f  Egypt,  and  would  more  adequately  represent  the  interests 
of  Europe  (meaning  France).  But  is  that  the  opinion  of 
Europe  ?  No  such  view  has  been  advanced ;  nor  could  it 
For  a  moment  be  upheld,  in  view  of  the  glaring  proofs  to 
the  contrary,  of  which  I  have  given  many  examples. 

^  '  Memoir  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker,'  p.  365. 
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NMbmBsatioo  Others  believe  that  some  form  of  neutralization  might  be 
imposed  on  Egypt,  to  the  exclusion  of  British  Control. 
But  how,  under  this  specious  guise,  are  you  to  provide  for 
stability?  How  are  you  to  guarantee  int^^ty?  It  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  Even  the  neutralization  of  Belgium 
requires  an  army  to  safeguard  it,  and  the  good-will  of  Europe 
to  guarantee  it  Egypt  would  require  a  navy,  and  much  else 
besides. 

Th«  British  n^f  French  Control,  according  to  the  measure  of  its  exercise, 
would  inevitably  lead  to  denationalization.  Multiple  Control 
would  lead,  as  it  has  always  led,  to  demoralization.  Egypt 
requires  that  genius  for  compromise,  that  marvellous  power 
of  adapting  means  to  an  end,  that  singleness  of  purpose, 
strenuous  and  sustained  effort,  and  strict  integrity,  which 
characterize  the  rulers  of  India.  The  Anglo-Egyptian 
Administration  is  based  on  the  Anglo-Indian  rqf. 

Whj  withdraw  The  need  of  the  Single  Control  has  been  demonstrated 
by  its  success.  Not  only  Egypt  herself,  but  every  country 
having  dealings  with  Egypt,  has  benefited  by  this  financial 
and  political  stability.     Why,  therefore,  withdraw  it  ? 

Because  France  wishes  it  ?  That  is  the  only  ai^^ument — 
if  it  be  an  argument — that  appears  to  prevail  in  the  field 
of  diplomacy :  and,  considering  the  extent  to  which  French 
capital  is  involved,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  France, 
as  a  nation,  would,  under  circumstances  that  did  not 
challenge  her  national  honour,  be  prepared  to  push  this 
argument  to  its  logical  sequence. 

Because  Egypt  wishes  it?  If  by  Egypt  you  mean  the 
so-called  Nationalists,  these,  apart  from  their  august  Patron, 
are  a  negligible  quantity.  No  doubt  the  Khedive  and  the 
Palace  party  wish  it.  The  masses  of  the  people — the  tax- 
payers, the  petty  landowners — and  the  best  elements  of 
Egyptian  society  infinitely  prefer  their  assured  position, 
little  as  they  may  understand  the  cause  of  it,  to  the  grindii^ 
tyranny  of  Turkish  taskmasters.  If  the  voice  of  Egypt 
could  find  utterance,  her  cry  would  be :  *  Away  with  all 
Infidels  1  but  we  beseech  thee,  O  Lord !  to  dispense  Justice 
and  Water  in  due  measure.' 
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Because  England  wishes  it  ?  If  England  —  if  her 
Majesty's  Government — really  wished  to  retire  from  Egypt, 
then  assuredly  no  more  inconsistent  and  compromising  step 
could  have  been  taken  than  to  initiate  the  reconquest  of  the 
Sudan.^  Our  African  frontiers  now  march  with  those  of 
Egypt  in  the  Nile  Valley :  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  where, 
throughout  this  vast  area,  English  rule  begins  and  where  it 
ends.  To  most  people  it  appears  to  b^in  and  end  in  the 
Pax  Britannica. 

This  childish  make-believe  deceives  nobody — least  of  all,  Our  masked 

Protectorate 

our  French  rivals  ;  and  it  has  all  the  disadvantages,  to 
Egypt  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  that  in  truth  it  would  possess 
if  there  were  any  reality  in  it  Under  this  sham  Protectorate, 
Egypt  is  overweighted  with  burdens  and  cannot  adequately 
be  protected  against  exactions.  Under  a  recognized  Pro- 
tectorate this  would  be  changed,  to  the  advantage  of  all 
concerned.  Great  Britain  would  have  a  free  hand  to  carry 
out  reforms  which  now  are  checked  by  foreigfn  obstruction. 
Egypt  would  be  free  to  develop  her  great  natural  resources 
and  to  dispose  of  her  own  savings,  without  either  compro- 
mising the  interests  of  others  or  endangering  her  own 
financial  credit.  A  great  burden  would  be  raised  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  Executive  Government,  and  an  unjust  tax 
on  the  economical  development  of  Egypt  would  be  for  ever 
removed.  An  immense  saving  would  result  to  the  Egyptian 
Exchequer,  not  to  speak  of  fresh  economies  and  reduction  of 
interest  *  ;  commercial  enterprise  would  be  stimulated,  and 
foreign  capital  pour  into  the  country ;  the  reactionary  elements 
of  the  situation  would  die  a  natural  death,  having  nothing  to 
nourish  them  ;  the  governing  classes  would  more  openly  and 
cordially  co-operate  with  the  Executive,  and  many  Adminis- 

^  The  argument  that,  because  we  were  responsible  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
Sudan,  we  were  morally  bound  to  restore  it  to  Egypt,  might  have  received 
some  credit,  had  we,  at  the  same  time,  made  any  serious  attempt  to  rid  the 
country  of  her  foreign  blackmailers— Egypt's  worst  enemies.  The  argument  that 
makes  for  the  indefinite  extension  of  the  British  Occupation  of  Egypt,  makes  alio 
for  a  permanent  Occupation  of  the  country,  now  that  the  Sudan  has  been  thrown 
open  to  our  joint  poUcics.  '  Rights  of  conquest '  apply  equally  to  Egypt  (1882) 
and  to  the  Sudan  (1898). 

^  Vide  ante,  p.  200. 
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trative  checks  might  then  be  abolished  :  with  the  result  that 
Egypt  would  enjoy  renewed  and  assured  prosperity,  the 
purity  of  Justice  would  be  safeguarded  against  political 
intrigue,  and  the  amalgamation  of  the  Judicial  systems  would 
become  possible.  Finally,  the  policy  of  Elgypt,  instead  of 
tossing  and  drifting  on  the  troubled  sea  of  Doubt,  might  be 
shaped  to  nobler  ends  than  the  payment  of  the  Coupon  and 
the  pacification  of  foreign  freebooters.  In  sober  truth,  this 
would  be  the  inevitable  result  of  a  dejure  recognition  of  the 
de  facto  situation.  But,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Paimerston, 
which  I  have  already  quoted  :  *  Very  few  public  men  in 
England  follow  up  Foreign  Affairs  sufficiently  to  see  the 
consequences  of  events  that  have  NOT  happened.' 

It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  equivocal  situation  of 
Great  Britain  in  Egypt  is  derogatory  to  ourselves  and  un- 
satisfactory to  others.  At  the  same  time  it  does  not  pre- 
vent, it  only  checks  and  retards,  the  great  work  of  reform : 
it  causes  us  to  do,  in  a  roundabout  and  un-English  fashion, 
things  that  were  better  and  more  effectively  accomplished 
in  the  light  of  day.  Justice,  to  hold  the  scales  even,  should 
be  blindfolded,  not  gagged.  Reforms,  admitted  in  principle, 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  bakhshish  for  their  practical 
application.  The  work  of  all  would  be  lightened,  the  self- 
respect  of  all  would  be  increased,  by  the  recc^^nition  of 
accomplished  facts.  Great  Britain  does  exercise  a  de  fatto 
Protectorate  over  Egypt :  and  all  the  verbiage  in  the 
vocabularies  of  apologists,  all  the  shams  in  the  repertory  of 
humbugs,  cannot  disguise  it  Only  the  British  electorate  is 
hoodwinked. 
The  PoUor  of  That  fatal  policy  of  Drift,  which  has  led  us  into  so  many 
African  disasters,  left  us  stranded  in  Egypt,  like  Moses  in 
the  bulrushes.  It  is  feared  that  the  same  opportunist  policy 
will  continue  to  inspire  the  statesmen  of  Downing  Street 
We  are  marking  time  in  Egypt,  until  we  can  screw  up 
courage  to  advance  to  meet  our  destiny.  What  that  destiny 
is,  I  have  endeavoured  to  demonstrate :  the  Mistress  of  the 
Seas,  in  the  time  to  come,  as  in  times  past,  must  dominate 
and  control  the  highway  between  West  and  East 
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Domination  cannot  be  secured  apart  from  its   responsi- whoiisa 
bility.     Control  cannot  be  exercised  with  fettered  powers,  not  a  Protec- 
But  in  the  New  Diplomacy  an  instrument  has  been  forged  ^^  * 
to  serve  the  ends  of  a  d^enerate  race :  the  subterfuge  of 
Language.     A    Protectorate   is    no    longer    a   Protectorate 
unless  you  call  it  so.     Thus,  the  word  Protectorate  was  not 
expressly  used  in  the  Treaty  of  17  th  December  1885,  which 
established  an  actual  French  Protectorate  over  Madagascar ; 
nor  was  it  employed  in  the  Treaty  of  12  th  May  1881,  when 
France  assumed  a  Protectorate  over  Tunis.     Therefore,  the 
word  Protectorate  is  a  word  to  be  banned.     But  the  actual 
Protectorate  is  no  less  a  fact  on  that  account :  rather,  it  is  a 
fact  the  more  readily  recognized  because  it  does  not  challenge 
opposition  nor  technically  infringe  Treaties. 

Consequently,  in  any  future  arrangement  with  Egypt,  it  when  it  u 
may  be  necessary  to  call  a  spade  an  agricultural  instrument,  styled: 
The  agricultural  instrument  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  destined 
to  turn  the  soil  of  Egypt  into  a  British  Protectorate,  su6  rosdy 
is  a  financial  expedient  which  I  now  venture  to  introduce 
and  advocate  with  the  confidence  bom  of  the  support  it  has 
received  from  the  high  officials  in  Egypt  whom  I  have  con- 
sulted on  the  subject 

In  a  word  :  neither  French  obstruction  nor  the  Khedive's  As,  for  instance 
hostility  are  the  worst  evils  that  beset  Egypt  All  that  is 
wanted  is  that  her  Majesty's  Grovemment  should  take  up  a 
resolute  attitude,  confess  that  we  cannot  fix  a  date  for 
evacuation,  and  throw  off  the  International  fetters.  If  Great 
Britain  were  to  guarantee  the  Debt  of  Egypt,  International 
interference  would  cease.  The  Capitulations  would  remain, 
and  with  them  the  International  position,  unless  we  nego- 
tiated successfully  for  their  abolition  or  boldly  declared  a 
Protectorate.  Egypt  is  so  marvellously  rich,  so  capable  of 
development,  that  there  would  be  no  financial  risk  in 
guaranteeing  her  Debt,  because  such  guarantee  would 
involve  and  imply  a  free  hand,  amounting  to  a  Protectorate. 

Would  Parliament  endorse  such  a  Policy  ?     It  is  because  whatwooid 
I    have  gfrave  misgivings  on   that  score,  that  the  present  say? 
work  has  been  undertaken.     Since  this  book  was  planned. 
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in  its  present  form,  now  over  two  years  ago,  public  opinion 
in  England  has  undergone  a  considerable  change  in  regard 
to  Egypt,  which  has  lightened  my  task  :  but  I  still  believe 
that  Parliament  is  in  need  of  the  arguments  which  it  has 
been  my  object  to  supply,  in  order  to  justify  a  step  which, 
in  my  opinion,  is  as  serious  as  it  is  inevitable. 
<9es      In  or  before  the  year  1905,  this  question  must  be  settled 
one  way  or  another.     Failing  a  Protectorate,  which  would 
be  preferable,  the  proposal  I  am  about  to  explain  appears 
to  be  the  best  way  out  of  the  Egyptian  labyrinth.     At  least 
it  is  practical,  by  meeting  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  preparing  the  ground  for  an  issue 
which  we  cannot  abandon  unless  we  give  up  all  thoughts  of 
empire  and  all  claims  to  maritime  supremacy. 

ii   A   FINANCIAL   PROPOSAL 

Since  Finance  is  at  the  root  of  all  things  Egyptian,  a 
financial  settlement  would  amount  almost  to  a  political 
solution.  But  not  quite.  The  suzerainty  of  Turkey  would 
remain,  with  all  its  consequences. 
pinandAi  Law  The  Powers  are  all  and  severally,  under  existing  Conven- 
'^  tions,  bound  to  observe  the  Financial  Law  of  Egypt,  which 
also  has  received  due  recc^nition,  in  so  far  as  that  was 
necessary,  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan.  The  Financial  Law  of 
Egypt,  in  all  its  bearings,  has  been  analysed  in  the  earlier 
sections  of  this  work.  Here  I  have  simply  to  deal  with 
its  application  to  the  question  at  issue. 
ObUfffttioas  Any  alteration  in  the  Financial  Law  would,  no  doubt, 
require  the  assent  of  the  Great  Powers  who  subscribed  to 
the  Law  of  Liquidation  (1880)  and  to  the  Convention  of 
London  (1885),  because  it  would  affect  the  Debt  of  Egypt, 
a  portion  of  which  is  guaranteed  by  the  Powers,  and  the 
relations  of  Egypt  to  her  creditors.  It  might  also  require 
the  assent  of  the  fourteen  Governments  holding  Capitulations 
with  the  Suzerain  Power,  in  so  far  as  it  affected  the  civil 
rights  and  political  status  of  foreigners  resident  in  Egypt 
But  these  legal  issues,  if  challenged,  can  only  be  decided  by 
the  Tribunals  of  Egypt — by  the  Mixed  Tribunals,  if  they  are 
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then  in  existence,  or  by  the  National  Tribunals  (Court  of 
Appeal).  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that,  in  view  of  the 
law-suit  brought  against  the  Egyptian  Government  in  re- 
gard to  the  appropriation  of  money  from  the  General  Reserve 
Fund  to  the  expenses  of  the  Dongola  Expedition,  any  such 
Appeal  to  the  Mixed  Tribunals  would  be  treated  by  the 
Court,  under  its  present  constitution  and  through  the  powers 
which  it  claims  to  exercise,  in  a  similar  fashion.  But  the 
mandate  of  the  Mixed  Tribunals  expires  in  February  1900, 
unless  in  the  meantime  the  Egyptian  Government  obtain 
adequate  guarantees  for  the  unfettered  exercise  of  their 
sovereign  rights.  Considering  also  the  Judgment  given  by 
the  Mixed  Court  of  First  Instance  on  9th  December  1884, 
and  the  successful  opposition  of  the  Powers,  regarding  the 
suspension  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Lord  Northbrook,  together  with  the  scheme  under  which 
Great  Britain  offered  to  guarantee  a  new  Loan  of  ;^ 5, 000,000, 
at  3i  per  cent,  etc.,  it  would  seem  that  any  fresh  proposals 
of  the  kind  might  meet  with  the  same  fate — rejection. 

In  the  Preamble  of  the  Decree  for  the  Unification  of  the  Decreei 
Egyptian  Debt  (7th  May  1876)  it  is  provided  that — 

*  Whereas,  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  the  Treasury 
and  the  DaTra  Sanieh^  to  satisfy  these  different  debts,  and  to 
better  secure  for  the  future  the  interests  of  the  creditors  by 
a  measure  in  conformity  with  the  public  exigencies,  it  has 
been  found  opportune  and  useful  to  unify  all  these  debts  by 
establishing  one  General  Debt,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of 
7  per  cent,  and  redeemable  within  sixty-five  years ' — that  is 
to  say,  in  or  before  1940. 

Article  XVIII.  of  the  Goschen-Joubert  Decree  (i8th 
November   1876)  declares  that — 

*  The  Commission  of  the  Public  Debt  is  permanent  until 
the  entire  Debt  is  redeemed.' 

Finally,  the  Egyptian  Government  engages,  under  Article  Reitrictums 
XXXVII.  of  the  Law  of  Liquidation,  to  contract  no  new 

'  The  provisions  of  this  Decree  as  to  the  Daira  are  abrogated  by  the  Decree  of 
1 8th  November  1876  (Texts  No.  xiv.)  and  the  Law  of  Liquidation  (Arts.  40-62). 
Moreover,  by  the  new  arrangement  to  which  I  have  elsewhere  referred,  the 
DaIra  Sanieh  Debt  will  be  extinguished  in  1905. 
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Loan  without  the  assent  of  the  Caissey     Moreover,  under 
the  Sultan's  Firmans,  a  similar  restriction  is  provided  for. 

These  International  conditions  are  very  stringent  At  the 
time  they  were  imposed,  Elgypt  was  tottering  on  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy,  after  a  '  carnival  of  extravagance '  and  financial 
riot  But  at  the  present  day  the  financial  position  and  the 
credit  of  Egypt  are  both  assured  and  sound.  Still,  Inter- 
national engagements  can  only  be  rescinded  by  International 
agreement  The  mandate  of  the  Caisse  is  concurrent  with 
the  life  of  the  Debt,  which  is  extinguishable  in  or  before  1940. 
The  Ca/tt«  It  is  true  that  the  objects  stated  in  the  Preamble  of  the 
Decree  constituting  the  CcUsse  *  have  already  been  fulfilled, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  existence  of  this  imperium  in  imperio 
is  an  anachronism  ;  but,  in  view  of  its  political  significance, 
the  Powers  would  be  justified,  according  to  the  strict  letter 
of  the  law,  in  upholding  Article  XVIII  of  the  Goschen- 
Joubert  Decree  :  *  The  Commission  of  the  Public  Debt  is 
permanent  until  the  entire  Debt  is  redeemed.' 
The  way  out  In  order,  therefore,  to  guarantee  the  Debt  of  Egypt,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  Great  Britain  to  redeem  the  entire 
Debt  and  to  raise  a  fresh  Lx>an  without  a  Caisse  de  la  DetU, 
The  Decree  of  7th  May  1876,  which  I  have  quoted  (supra), 
merely  states  that  the  Debt  is  *  redeemable  within  sixty-five 
years.'  But  here  another  engagement  interferes  with  any 
such  action  being  taken  before  the  year  1905. 

In  the  year  1 890,  during  the  discussions  and  n^otiations 
concerning  the  conversion  of  a  portion  of  the  Debt,  we 
undertook  not  again  to  convert  certain  portions  of  the  Debt 
or   to  pay  them  off  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years.®     But  in 

^  '  Aucun  nouvel  emprant,  de  quelque  nature  que  ce  soit,  ne  poarrm  6tre  ^mis 
par  notre  Gouvernement,  que  sur  Tavis  conforme  de  la  Commissioo  de  la  Dette. 
II  sera  loisible  toutefois  k  notre  Ministre  des  Finances  de  se  procurer  des  avances, 
en  compte  courant,  dans  la  limite  maxima  de  ;f E2,ooo,ocxx'  (Art.  XXXVIL, 
Law  of  Liquidation,  17th  July  1880). 

'  See  Appendix  III.,  page  453. 

'  Article  6  of  the  Khedivisd  Decree  of  6th  June,  1S90,  relating  to  the  ConTersioD 
of  the  Privileged  Debt,  states : 

"  La  nouvelle  Dette  Privil^^,  la  nouvelle  Dette  Domaniale  et  la  nouTclle 
Dette  Daira  Sanieh  ne  pourront  6tre  remboursto  avant  I'expiration  d*ime  p^riode 
de  quinze  ann^es,  sous  reserve,  pour  les  Dettes  Domaniale  et  DaIra  Sanieh,  des 
dispositions  Mict^es  par  les  articles  7,  8  et  9  du  present  D^cret.** 

Other  or  contingent  obligations  were  incurred  under  the  Law  of  Liquidation 
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1905 — when  also  the  Datra  Sanieh  Debt  will  be  redeemed 
— ^there  will  be  no  International  engagements  that  would 
prevent  us  from  adopting  the  course  I  have  suggested. 
France  would,  no  doubt,  object ;  but  the  other  Powers, 
whose  financial  interests  would  be  amply  secured  under  a 
British  guarantee,  might,  under  favourable  political  circum- 
stances, be  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  a  solution  which 
benefited  them  financially  without  actually  compromising 
their  political  interests  in  a  gfreater  degree  than  at  present. 
On  financial  grounds  alone,  it  is  obviously  absurd  to  pay 
four  per  cent  for  a  Debt  which  now  stands  at  over  108.  No 
other  country  would  be  so  quixotic.  A  British  security  on  a 
3  J  per  cent.  Debt  would  be  ample. 

It  should  not  be  beyond  the  power  of  Diplomacy  to 
arrange  such  a  settlement  and  to  compromise  with  the 
Sultan  as  regards  his  shred-bare  Suzerain  rights.  As 
between  England  and  France,  the  Debt  of  Egypt  is  held  in 
about  equal  proportions  ;  and  Egypt  herself  is  investing 
nearly  all  her  savings  in  her  own  stock, — over  three  millions 
having  been  devoted  to  buying  up  her  debts  at  a  premium 
of  8  per  cent  instead  of  paying  them  off  at  par. 

To  say  that  the  position  is  radically  wrong — unfair  to  The  reqKmai- 
Egypt  and  crippling  to  the  Tutelary  Power — is  only  to  affirm 
a  paradox  which  characterises  the  situation.  Should  we, 
then,  in  the  interests  of  Egypt  and  in  satisfaction  of  our 
Intimate  aspirations,  undertake  the  responsibility  of  guar- 
anteeing the  entire  Debt,  with  all  its  consequences  ?  That 
is  the  question  which  concerns  us  in  this  place. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  experts,  there  would  be  no  financial 
risk  in  such  an  undertaking,  provided  we  were  allowed  a  free 
hand  in  the  Administration.  No  financial  risk  whatever  :  on 
the  contrary,  a  sound  investment. 

The  legal  question  can  be  decided  only  by  the  Judicial  Quectioiis 
authorities.     The  political  issue  is  a  matter  for  compromise.  * 

(1880) ;  under  the  Decrees  of  27  July  1885,  30  April  1888,  26  October  1878  ;  by 
the  Conventions  of  31  October  1878  and  14  April  1880;  in  interviews  between 
the  Egrptian  Government  and  MM.  Rothschild,  etc  But  these,  though  per- 
tinent to  the  question,  do  not  affect  my  present  contention. 
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But  there  is,  in  the  general  situation,  and  in  this  solution 
of  it,  a  simplicity  which  meets  many  of  the  objections  that 
would  attach  to  a  formal  Protectorate :  in  particular,  it 
does  not  technically  violate  any  of  the  Treaties  and  Con- 
ventions that  bind  Egypt  hand  and  foot  and  allow  her 
pockets  to  be  picked.  It  would  not  wholly  satisfy  us — 
nothing  but  a  recognized  Protectorate  can  do  that  It 
would  not  satisfy  France — nothing  but  complete  evacuation 
would  do  that  It  would  not  satisfy  the  Sultan — nothing, 
perhaps,  but  bakhshish  can  do  that^  But  it  would  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  case,  under  which,  in  five  years' 
time,  a  new  and  more  equitable  arrangement  must  be  made, 
if  Egypt  is  to  meet  her  liabilities  and  fulfil  her  responsi- 
bilities in  the  Sudan.^ 

If  we  guaranteed  the  Debt,  many  of  the  abuses  arising 
from  the  Capitulations,  which  hamper  internal  reforms,  and 
under  which  Europeans  can  resist  complying  with  essential 
regulations,  would  be  swept  away.  Apart  from  special 
Conventions  with  Egypt,  the  Capitulations  pure  and  simple 
with  Turkey  would  remain  ;  and  these,  being  too  slight  to 
affect  our  position,  would  eventually  be  surrendered,  as  in 
Tunis,  because  Europeans  would  prefer  to  avail  themselves 
of  Egyptian  institutions. 
Alternatives  The  only  Other  alternative  to  the  declaration  of  a  British 
Protectorate  would  be  for  Egypt  herself,  by  some  ingenious 
financial  expedient — of  which,  in  the  Aswin  scheme, 
we  had  a  notable  example — to  pledge  all  the  resources 
of  the  country  (the  unhypothecated  revenues  of  whidi 
would  alone  suffice  to  cover  the  Capital  Sum),  under  the 

^  On  the  other  hand,  a  high  authority  infonns  me  that,  in  his  belief,  no 
financial  consideration  would  induce  the  Sultan  to  waive  his  sovereign  rights, 
owing  to  his  prestige  as  Khalifa,  which  would  suffer  thereby.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  the  Sultan  can  find  money,  when  he  wants  it, — as  in  the  Greek  Cam- 
paign, when  four  millions  were  spent,  the  origin  of  which  was  obscure.  Still,  I 
have  great  faith  in  bakhshish. 

-  I  have  it,  on  the  authority  of  the  French  Member  of  the  Caisse,  that,  although 
Egypt  has  six  millions  (in  round  figures)  for  Administrative  purposes,  this  will 
not  suffice  for  administering  the  Sudan  also.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
Administrative  needs  will  be  admitted  as  Authorized  Expenditure,  the  chance 
of  which  seems  very  doubtful. 
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guarantee  of  the  Protectoral  Power,  which  of  course  would 
find  the  ready  money :  and  so  arrive  at  the  same  end  by 
a  more  circuitous  and  thoroughly  Egyptian  way.  This 
method  would  not,  I  believe,  technically  involve  a  Loan, 
strictly  so  called — a  little  financial  jugglery  would  settle 
that — and  it  would  meet  the  l^itimate  objections  of  the 
Sultan.^ 

But,  in  spite  of  all  this  ingenious  sophistry,  which  provides  Bat  why  not 
a  way  out  for  a  courageous  policy,  the  opinion  in  Egypt 
is  that  we  shall  drift.  We  shall  drift,  and  gather  ever- 
increasing  onus  on  the  way,  until,  to  break  through  it  all, 
we  shall,  as  in  times  past,  be  called  upon  to  make  greater 
sacrifices  and  gfreater  efforts  than  ever  before. 

This  opinion  is  not  without  some  foundation.  The 
Egyptian  Government  can  always  puddle  along,  in  its  own 
peculiar  way.  For  all  essential  purposes  money  can  be 
found,  somehow.  The  administration  of  the  Sudan  will  be 
a  military  one,  for  some  time  to  come.  The  money-spend- 
ing Departments  can  mark  time  a  little  longer,  until  the 
clouds  roll  by.  There  is  no  reason,  in  short,  why  we  should 
not  go  on  as  we  are  going.  There  is  only  a  remote 
possibility  of  the  financial  situation  forcing  a  solution  of  the 
Egyptian  Problem.  This  appears  to  be  the  official  view 
in  Egypt,  ya«/^  de  mieux?" 

It  is  perhaps  too  sanguine  and  unreasonable  to  look  for 

^  Compare  with  this,  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  Scheme,  published  in  his  Memoir 
(Macmillan).  'If,'  he  wrote,  in  January  1885,  Uhe  European  Powers  should 
insist  upon  a  joint-guarantee  for  a  loan  of  ten  millions  to  Egypt,  we  shall  be 
checkmated.  I  have  written  direct  to  Gladstone,  suggesting  an  immediate 
aUiance  with  Egypt,  through  special  treaty  with  the  Sultan,  by  which  England 
shall  engage  to  defend  Egypt  from  all  danger,  internal  and  external,  guaranteeing 
the  integrity  of  the  country  as  a  portion  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  :  this  alliance  to 
be  permanent.  The  British  Military  Occupation  to  be  sine  die^  as  the  Protecting 
Power.  The  British  Government  to  guarantee  a  loan.  ...  If  he  will  boldly 
do  that,  he  will  save  our  influence.' 

'  As  an  illustration  of  the  timidity  of  the  British  Government,  I  may  state  that 
it  took  two  years  to  obtain  their  consent  to  the  financial  arrangements  under  the 
Asw^  scheme,  the  publication  of  which  filled  Egypt  with  joy  and  even  evoked 
the  cordial  congratulations  of  the  Khedive,  who,  under  circumstances  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  mention,  possessed  the  power,  for  forty-eight  hours,  to  raise  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Caisse^  had  he  been  disposed  to  do  so. 
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statesmen  in  Ei^land  who  are  wise  enough  and  couiageous 
enoi^  to  forestall  e\'ents  of  such  &r-reaching  consequences : 
but  my  belief  is»  that  if  her  Majesty's  Government  were  to 
adopt  a  polic\*  more  in  conformity  with  Ei^lish  ideas  of 
justice  and  honour  than  the  peddlii^,  tinkering  policy  we 
ha\'e  hitherto  pursued  in  Eg}!)!,  the  British  electorate  would 
support  them,  if  only  on  the  i^-ave  of  enthusiasm  that  has 
carried  us  to  Khartum,  and  enable  them  to  regularize  and 
consolidate  Ai^lo-Egx-ptian  rule  throughout  the  Nile  Valley. 

The  need  of  the  Single  Control  has  been  demonstrated 
Control  that  is  fettered  is  no  control  :  and  unfettered  contrd 
can  be  obtained  only  by  throwing  off  the  International  top- 
hamper.  But  whether  we  choose  to  walk  in  fietters  or  as  free 
men,  our  course  is  the  same:  It  is  pointed  out  by  the  finger 
of  Destiny.  Some  day  we  must  estaUish  a  British  Pro- 
tectorate o\ier  Eg\-pt :  and  if  the  reader  should  still  have 
any  doubt  on  that  point,  I  think  it  will  be  removed  by  the 
considerations  advanced  in  the  concluding  sections  of  this 
book. 

The  theoretical  British  guarantee  for  the  Regeneration  of 
Eg\-pt  remains  to  be  implemented  in  practice. 
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IX 
THE  SITUATION   IN  THE  SUDAN 

TO  adequately  present  all  the  factors,  physical  and  Umitartmit 
political,  which  affect  or  control  the  situation  in  the 
Sudan  would  require  a  volume  in  itself.  The  extremely 
meagre  and  generalized  survey  I  have  taken  of  the  Nile 
Basin,  in  order  to  establish  its  geographical  unity  and  to 
illustrate  its  means  of  communication,  must  suffice  as  a 
framework  for  my  political  studies.  Only  in  regard  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Nile  Valley  and  to  salient  events  in  its 
history,  do  I  feel  justified  in  adding  some  additional  details, 
in  order  that  my  examination  of  the  political  situation  may 
not  be  lacking  in  essential  elements. 

For  many  years  to  come  the  task  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  ThetMkoftiw 
Condominium  must  be  confined  to  the  pacification  of  the 
Sudan,  the  reorganization  of  the  tribes  under  a  military  ad- 
ministration, and  the  institution  of  a  system  of  Justice  and 
Government  which  shall  have  for  its  object  the  restoration  of 
law  and  order  and  the  recognition  of  the  first  principles  of 
civilization.  Until  this  initial  work  has  been  successfully 
accomplished,  it  would  be  premature  to  discuss,  although  we 
may  faintly  outline,  the  prospects  of  economic  development. 
Good  Government  cannot  be  raised  on  the  ruins  of  anarchy 
until  the  debris  has  been  cleared  away  and  solid  founda- 
tions have  been  laid  for  *  an  order  of  things  possessing  the 
elements  of  stability  and  progress.'  Trade  and  Commerce 
cannot  replace  slavery  and  robbery  until  social  order  and 
Justice  have  been  established  in  a  region  that  has  never 
known  either.  Respect  for  the  Law  cannot  be  gained  until 
the  new-comers  inspire  their  subjects  with  the  necessity  and 
the  advantage  of  conforming  to  it.  And,  finally,  commercial 
development  has  no  chance  of  success  until  the  question  of 
2  A  «» 
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Slavery  and  slave-labour,  upon  which  hitherto  it  has  de- 
pended, has  been  definitely  defined  and  adequately  dealt 
with,  although  commercial  enterprise  of  a  kind  may  in  the 
meantime  find  many  openings. 

Exploration  must  precede  Exploitation  ;  the  fertilization 
of  capital  must  prepare  the  gfround  for  rich  returns.  L^ti- 
mate  commerce  must  supplant  illicit  traffic  :  and  the  prime 
essential  of  l^itimate  commerce  is  the  existence  of  institu- 
tions that  inspire  or  compel  it  to  renounce  illicit  gains.  All 
this  has  to  be  created,  ab  ova.  Even  the  very  population  is 
wanting,  established  on  the  soil  in  sufficient  numbers,  to  pro- 
vide a  revenue  for  the  Government  and  the  means  of 
developing  the  resources  of  the  Sudan. 

i    THE    NATIVE   RACES 

AftwUie  In  the  *  Development  of  Africa,'  the  first  edition  of  which 
was  published  nine  years  ago,  I  stated,  with  reference  to 
the  loss  of  the  Sudan  :  *  As  for  Egypt — ^whose  dominion 
before  its  downfall  was  gradually  creeping  south — at  the 
present  day  she  has  absolutely  no  hold  whatever  upon  the 
Sudan,  though  a  stronger  Power  behind  her.  Great  Britain, 
is  endeavouring  to  save  some  of  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  from 
the  wreck.  The  Sudan  is  a  closed  book  to  us  ;  but  when  it 
is  re-opened,  there  should  be  stirring  incidents  chronicled 
in  its  pages.' 

Ohrwalder,  and  Slatin,  and  Wingate  have  told  us  much : 
but  the  book  that  has  been  opened  has  yet  to  be  read.  The 
Sudan  has  been  depopulated.  Carnage  and  despotism  have 
ruled  for  fourteen  years.  The  bloody  tale  has  yet  to  be  told 
in  all  its  revolting  details.  We  know  little  as  yet  of  what 
has  happened  in  the  heart  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan,  except 
that  it  has  suffered  and  bled. 

And  so  of  the  population  :  judging  from  the  conditions 
before  the  Downfall,  we  may  hazard  a  few  general  remarks 
on  its  probable  distribution  to-day.  Of  Dongola  and  the 
Nile  up  to  Meroe  and  Sennar  we  have,  however,  more  pre- 
cise information  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  countries 
bordering  on  Uganda. 
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{d)  Distribution  of  the  Population 

The  distribution  of  the  populations  of  Africa  is  regulated  cumatk 
by  the  systems  of  climate,  which  determine  also  the  condi- 
tions of  tribal  occupations.  This  law  is  illustrated  very 
forcibly  in  the  Nile  Valley,  where  the  latitude  of  El  Obeid, 
the  capital  of  Kordofan,  represents  the  equatorial  or  median 
line.  North  of  this  zone,  there  is  a  scanty  rainfall  ;  south 
of  it,  the  rainfall  is  plentiful.  Thus,  the  camel-owning  tribes 
in  the  north,  and  the  cattle-owning  tribes  in  the  south,  find 
their  occupations  and  their  mode  of  life  determined  for  them 
by  Nature.^  In  the  north,  the  country  is  a  desert,  and  the 
people  are  nomads,  principally  Arabs  ;  in  the  south,  the 
Negro  race  begins  and  becomes  the  more  homogeneous  as 
the  Equator  is  approached.  Northwards,  the  Mohammedan 
religion  is  professed  ;  southwards,  the  Pagans  prevail.  In 
Darfur  the  races  are  mixed  :  and  there  we  find  iron-working 
Negroids.  In  Kordofan  the  cattle-owning  Arabs  are  the 
dominant  race  :  and  they  have  pushed  their  *  sphere  of 
influence  *  right  up  to  the  Abyssinian  highlands,  occupying, 
until  recently,  the  fertile  districts  of  Sennar  and  Meroe. 
To  the  south,  the  cattle-owning  Negroids  have  been  left  in 
almost  undisturbed  possession.  This,  broadly  speaking,  is 
the  general  distribution  of  races. 

As  regards  numbers,  the  Baggara,  being  the  dominant  The  path  of 
people,  will,  no  doubt,  have  increased  under  the  ruthless 
rule  of  the  Khalifa.  The  Shilluk  N^roes,  who  formerly 
occupied  one  of  the  most  populous  regions  in  Central  Africa, 
have  probably  been  reduced  in  number,  owing  to  their  prox- 
imity to  the  Baggara  and  their  impressment  in  the  Dervish 
ranks.  The  Dinka — another  fine  race  of  N^roes — having 
been  left  in  comparative  peace,  will  probably  have  increased 
their  numbers :  they  are  a  sedentary  people,  possessing  no 
horses  or  camels,*  and  are  quite  able  to  defend  their  country 

^  Cf,  Wingate's  '  Mahdiism  and  the  Egyptian  Sudan,'  p.  8. 

*  All  the  districts  on  both  sides  of  the  White  Nile,  between  Dar  Nuba  and 
Abyssinia,  and  between  the  Bahr  el-Ghazal  and  Khartum,  are,  broadly  speaking, 
infested  with  the  isiisi  fly  during  the  rainy  season,  which  drives  the  catUe-owners 
northwards. 
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against  Dervish  incursionists.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Shukri6  and  the  Jaalin  have  been  almost  exterminated.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  former  population  of  the  Sudan  has 
been  reduced  by  fully  60  per  cent 
s*«*««t«^rie«  The  mixture  of  races  in  the  northern  r^ons  is  necessarily 
very  marked,  owing  to  invasions  and  incursions.  Thus,  the 
indigenous  Nubians,  or  Negroes,  have  been  displaced  by 
Arabs,  Turks,  and  others :  and  the  intermixture  of  races  is 
very  complex.  But  most  of  the  ag^culturists  of  Kordofan, 
Darfur,  and  Sennar  are  of  the  Nuba  race,  professing  Moham- 
medanism and  practising  paganism.  In  the  chief  towns  and 
villages — particularly  in  Berber,  Khartum,  and  Sennar — 
every  Eastern  nationality  commingled  in  former  times. 

siATe-tradera  From  this  distribution,  it  will  readily  be  understood  how, 
in  the  past,  the  bandit  Baggara  were  the  most  active  agents 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  drawing  their  supplies  from  the  south 
and  forwarding  slaves  to  Khartum,  which  was  the  principal 
distributing-centre.  The  interruption  of  that  traffic  by 
Gordon  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  chief  exciting  causes  of  the 
Mahdist  rising. 

BorderUnden  We  have  Seen  what  admirable  soldiers  the  Upper  Nile 
N^roes  make ;  but  the  best  military  material  is,  un- 
doubtedly, found  in  the  watershed-country  between  the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal  and  Congo  basins :  between  Makrdka  and 
Dar  Fertit,  where  the  A-Zand6  tribes  occupy  an  inter- 
mediate ethnological  position.^  These  light-coloured  warriors 
are  not  Negroes :  their  relationship  belongs,  rather,  to  the 
Galla  and  Somdli.  More  vigorous,  both  mentally  and  physi- 
cally, than  their  Negro  neighbours,  they  have  also  attained 
a  relatively  higher  stage  of  culture.  Their  occupations 
are  chiefly  hunting  and  agriculture.  Their  states  are  well 
organized  ;  and,  in  spite  of  tribal  feuds,  they  are  an  united 
nationality,  speaking  a  common  language.  Great  judgment 
will  be  required  on   the   part  of  the   English   and    French 

^  In  1877,  some  1500  Zand^  of  Makr^a  were  found  sufficient  to  keep  under 
control  fully  ii,cxx3  of  the  indigenous  tribes.  Gordon  and  Emin  placed  great 
confidence  in  them.  The  Zand^  are  also  the  dominant  race  in  the  Upper  Ubangi 
basin. 
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Commissioners  who  may  be  called  upon  to  delimit  this 
borderland  region,  unless  the  conventional  basin  of  the 
Congo  be  accepted  as  an  arbitrary  frontier.^  The  A-Zand6, 
or  (as  the  Arabs  call  them)  Niam-Niam,  are  warriors  and 
cannibals ;  as  also  are  their  neighbours,  the  Monbuttu,  a 
light-coloured  race,  who  have  reached  an  even  higher  relative 
degree  of  civilization  and  are  said  to  number  1,500,000. 

(Jb)   Tribal  Characteristics 

Two  distinct  peoples  occupy  the  source-r^ion  of  the  Nile  Ethiopian 
— Ethiopia  in  its  extended  sense  :  the  sedentary  agriculturists, 
and  the  wandering  herdsmen.  The  latter  are  of  lighter 
colour,  of  nobler  attributes,  and  in  most  cases  the  dominant 
race.  The  Waganda  are  in  many  respects  the  most  promin- 
ent of  these  tribes :  and  they  form  the  basis  of  the  popula- 
tion in  Uganda.*  Then  there  are  the  Wahuma,  a  shepherd 
clan,  who  keep  strictly  apart  from  their  neighbours,  and 
consequently  do  not  assimilate  with  them :  although  the 
royal  family  of  Uganda  are  of  Wahuma  descent 

Both  the  Waganda  and  Wanyoro  are  warlike,  and  are 
well  equipped.  They  carry  spears  and  shields  into  battle, 
and  occasionally  bows  and  arrows ;  many  also  possess 
muskets.  Their  feudal  strength  is  due  to  the  military 
organization  under  which  they  are  trained  :  for  every  efficient 
man    is    a   warrior.      Practically,    all    the    peoples   within 

'  In  an  admirable  article,  running  through  three  monthly  numbers  of  the  Scottish 
Gtographual  Magazine  (1899),  Mr  Capenny  gives  full  and  exclusive  information  in 
regard  to  the  Upper  Ubangi  Basin,  etc.,  to  which  reference  should  be  made.  I 
quote  the  following  paragraph,  to  illustrate  the  connection  between  the  Nile  and 
Congo  basins : — '  Formerly  the  lines  of  communication  between  the  Mbomu  basin 
and  the  Bahr  el-Ghazal  passed  mainly  through  Dem  Bekir,  Dem  Guju,  and  Dem 
Zubeir,  to  Wau  and  Meshra-er-Rek.  From  Dem  Zubeir  the  caravan  highways 
led  by  way  of  Gondu  through  Shakka  and  Dara  to  the  Nile  at  Khartum  and 
Dongola.  The  caravan  highway  between  Dar  Banda  and  Dar  Fur  was  that 
reported  by  Browne  and  Barth.  But  there  is  also  a  caravan  highway  from  Dar 
Banda  through  Dar  Runga  and  Wadai  to  Benghazi.  According  to  De  la  K^thulle, 
Arab  caravaniers  come  annually  in  the  dry  season  to  Yangu  in  Dar  Banda.  From 
Yangn  to  Kuka,  in  Dar  Runga,  this  caravan  highway  passes  through  Mereke, 
Dombago,  Yanguru,  Sabanga,  Momba,  Wundu,  and  Mbele  or  Bele.' 

^  In  Usoga,  as  in  Uganda,  all  are  Wagsoida.  In  Unyoro,  Tom,  Koki,  etc.,  all 
speak  Kinyoro  and  have  Wahuma  chiefs.  In  Karagwe  there  are  various  mixed 
tribes  from  the  Nile.  Masai-speaking  tribes  border  on  Usoga,  in  the  east.  To 
he  north  of  Usoga  and  east  of  Unyoro  the  tribes  are  also  mixed. 
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the  source-region  of  the  Nile  are  allied  in  race  and 
language. 
UpMrNUe  The  Shillulc  are  undoubtedly  pure  N^^roes.  Their  war- 
**^***  like  character  has  obtained  for  them  an  evil  reputation :  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  they  have  only  defended  their 
homes  against  the  Egyptian  spoiler  and  the  slave-trader.  A 
branch  of  the  Shillulc,  the  Jur,  and  the  Luri  resemble  them  in 
every  respect  ;  while  the  numerous  tribes  of  the  Dinka, 
though  disunited,  are  allied  by  blood.  The  Nuer,  another 
warlike  people,  resemble  the  Shilluk  and  Dinka.  The  Ban 
are  primitive  and  inaccessible,  but  are  said  to  be  intelligent 
The  Shuli  and  Madi,  on  the  other  hand,  though  standing  in 
blood-relationship  to  the  Ban,  are  a  vigorous  agricultural 
people,  who,  in  the  past,  very  readily  submitted  to  the 
Egyptian  domination. 

The  Upper  Nile  territories  were  at  one  time  among  the 
most  densely  populated  r^ions  of  Africa  ;  but  they  have 
been  devastated  by  constant  slave-raids :  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  shepherd  people  have,  as  a  rule,  for  protective 
purposes,  larger  villages  than  the  agricultural.  Raiding  for 
cattle  has  been  the  leading  motive  of  all  native  military 
undertakings  in  Africa :  and,  in  the  Nile  territories,  the 
slave-traders  have  in  this  way  robbed  the  shepherds  in  order 
to  pay  the  agriculturists,  besides  securing  for  themselves  the 
usual  complement  of  victims.  In  the  industrial  arts,  and 
particularly  in  the  working  of  iron,  the  Upper  Nile  Negroes 
take  high  rank  among  the  natives  of  Africa.  Their  family 
life,  though  differing  in  few  respects  from  that  of  other 
Negroes,  has,  however,  been  profoundly  affected  by  the 
depredations  of  the  slave-traders. 

Of  the  ten  million  inhabitants  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan, 
before  the  Mahdist  revolt,  the  Negroes  of  the  Upper  Nile 
were  said  to  compose  seven  millions. 
TheBaggara  The  tribes  and  numerous  clans  of  the  Baggara  are  the 
finest  race  and  greatest  scoundrels  in  the  Sudan.  But  for 
them,  the  Khalifa  could  not  have  exercised  his  despotic  rule 
for  so  long  a  period  of  time.  But  for  them,  the  insurrection 
might  have  been  crushed.     And  but  for  them,  the  fugitive 
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Khalifa  might  now  be  regarded  as  a  negligible  quantity. 
Cattle  owners  and  raiders,  slave  owners  and  traders,  they  are 
the  scoui^e  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan.  Under  their  leader, 
the  so-called  Khalifa,  they  still  threaten  the  Egyptian  posi- 
tion between  Abba  Island,  the  birthplace  of  the  Dervish 
cause,  and  the  uplands  of  Kordofan,  where  probably  they 
will  receive  their  coup  de  grdce. 

Of  the  camel-owning  Arab  tribes  north  of  Khartum,  the  DeMrtNomadi 
principal  are  the  Hadendoa,  Amarar,  Bisharin,  and  Ababdeh, 
in  the  eastern  desert,  and  the  Kabbabish  in  the  western 
desert,  in  r^ard  to  which  a  few  remarks  may  be  offered.^ 
The  tribes  north  of  Aswdn  form  a  gfroup  apart,  familiar  to 
tourists. 

The  Arab,  Bija,  and  Nuba  races  which  inhabit  this  por- 
tion of  the  Nile  Valley,  between  Khartum  and  Aswdn,  fall 
under  three  groups — the  Hamitic,  the  Semitic,  and  the 
Nuba.  The  Ababdeh,  the  Bisharin,  and  probably  also  the 
Kabbabish,  belong  to  the  Hamitic  group  ;  and  they  form 
part  of  the  Bija  or  To-Bedawiet-speaking  race  of  which 
the  Hadendoa  and  the  Amarar  of  the  Eastern  Sudan  are 
also  members. 

The  Ababdeh  are  found  between  Aswdn  and  the  Red 
Sea,  south  of  the  old  Kena-Kosseir  road,  where  they  have 
lived  since  Roman  times.  They  are  the  recognised  guides 
of  caravans  through  the  Nubian  desert  and  up  the  river  to 
Khartum  and  Sennar.  Their  character  for  faithlessness  and 
duplicity  is  notorious. 

The  Bisharin  are  found  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
Suikin-Berber  road  and  between  Abu  Hamed  and  the 
Rea  Sea.  Purer  in  blood  than  the  Ababdeh,  and  speaking 
To-Bedawiet  more  exclusively,  they  are  essentially  nomadic. 
As  active  trade-carriers,  they  are  celebrated  for  their  breed 
of  camels. 

The  Kabbabish  form  probably  the  largest  Arab  tribe  in  the 
Sudan,  extending  westwards  from  the  province  of  Dongola, 
and  southwards  to  the  confines  of  Darfur,  where  formerly 

>  Cf,  Sir  Charles  WUson*s  *  Tribes  of  the  Nile  Valley,  north  of  Khartum. 
(Journal,  Anthrop.  Inst.,  vx>l.  xYii.,  p.  3.) 
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they  were  known  to  be  in  touch  with  the  Baggara  slave- 
traders,  when  they  monopolised  the  transport  north  of 
Kordofan.  They  speak  pure  Arabic :  but  their  origin, 
though  doubtful,  is  usually  ascribed  to  Berber  descent 

The  Amarar  and  Hadendoa  are  well-known  Bija  tribes  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sudkin. 
RivmiDtrfbM  There  have  been  so  many  displacements,  massacres,  and 
migrations  among  the  riverain  tribes  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  that  we  must  await  official  reports  before  any  reli- 
able information  in  r^^rd  to  them  can  be  given.  Thus, 
the  important  Jaalin  tribe — which  never  was  reconciled  to 
Egyptian  rule,  and  was  the  first  to  rise  in  revolt  against  the 
Khartum  government — has  been  practically  wiped  out  by 
the  heavy  hand  of  the  Khalifa. 
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It  is  not  my  intention,  since  it  would  not  serve  my 
immediate  purpose,  to  sketch  the  history  of  the  Sudan — 
important  as  its  study  undoubtedly  is  for  the  proper  under- 
standing of  the  problems  that  now  confront  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Administration.  My  object  will  be  sufficiently 
served  if  I  simply  indicate  salient  landmarks,  which  define 
the  situation  in  r^ard  to  Egypt  and  establish  her  claims  to 
the  resumption  of  sovereign  rights. 

(a)  Occupation  of  the  Sudan 

Mohammed  I  have  already  referred  to  Mohammed  All's  conquest  of 
■  conqn  ^j^^  Sudan,  which  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
recruiting  his  army  from  Negroes  of  the  Upper  Nile,  and 
was  partly  inspired  by  the  reputed  wealth  of  Sennar,  where 
gold  was  said  to  exist  in  large  quantities.  Ismail's  ex- 
pedition in  1820  easily  dispersed  the  Mamluks,  some  of 
whom  escaped  to  Darfur,  while  others  reached  the  Red  Sea ; 
and  this,  his  ostensible,  object  having  been  achieved,  he 
continued  his  march  towards  Sennar,  where  he  was  joined 
by  his  brother,  Ibrahim.  Uniting  their  forces,  they  advanced 
into  Dar  Fazokl,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Blue  Nile. 
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When  the  news  of  the  massacre  of  Ismail  and  his  officers 
by  the  Meg,  or  ruler,  of  Shendy  reached  Kordofan,  Ahmed 
Bey,  the  Defterdar,  who,  in  the  words  of  Colonel  Stewart,^ 
*  had  wrested  that  province  from  the  Darfur  Sultan,'  marched 
with  his  army  against  Shendy.  In  the  general  massacre 
that  ..ensued,  the  Meg  himself  escaped  towards  Abyssinia. 
The  Defterdar,  after  again  defeating  the  rebels  near  Khartum, 
and  advancing  up  the  Blue  Nile  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Abu  Haraz,  then  returned  to  Kordofan. 

In  1826,  Khurshid  Pasha,  the  renowned  and  really 
honest  Governor  of  the  Sudan,  led  expeditions  up  the 
White  Nile  against  the  Dinka  of  Fashoda  as  well  as  into 
Dar  Tagala,  in  Kordofan.  Towards  the  end  of  1834,  after 
a  brief  visit  to  Egypt,  Khurshid  went  to  the  Abyssinian 
frontier  in  order  to  repel  a  threatened  attack  on  Sennar, 
where  some  rebels  were  in  open  revolt.  The  Abyssinians 
were  defeated ;  and  their  leader  was  taken  and  impaled. 
In  1836,  the  Abyssinians,  after  attacking  the  Kalabat  pro- 
vince, retreated  into  their  mountain-fastnesses. 

Khurshid  was  replaced  in  1837  by  Ahmed  Pasha,  during 
whose  Governorship  Mohammed  AH  visited  the  goldfields 
of  Dar  Fazokl. 

In  1 84 1  a  rebellion  was  quelled  at  Kassala;  and  the 
Sudan  was  divided  into  seven  Mudirfas.*  A  succession  of 
effete  Governors  followed. 

When,  in  1856,  Said  Pasha,  the  Viceroy,  visited  the  Said pmIi* 
Sudan,  his  Highness  was  only  restrained  from  evacuating 
the  country  by  the  prayers  of  the  sheikhs  and  notables,  who 
declared  that  *  inevitable  anarchy  would  result  from  such  a 
measure.'  The  Viceroy  therefore  instituted  (or,  rather, 
ordered)  many  reforms,  such  as — prohibiting  the  collection 
of  taxes  by  soldiers  and  arranging  that  these  should  be 
paid  through  the  sheikhs,  reducing  taxation  on  irrigation, 
providing  for  the  collection  of  imposts  after  the  harvest,  and 

*  Lientenant-Colonel  D.  H.  Stewart,  in  his  Report  on  the  Sudan — Egypt, 
Ko.  II  (1883) — from  which  also  I  take  most  of  the  ensuing  particolars  in  this 
9ab-iection. 

*  Faxokl,  Sennar,  Khartum,  Taka  (Kassala),  Berber,  Dongola,  Kordofan. 
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arranging  for  an  Assembly  of  Notables  to  meet  once  a  year. 
Musa  Pasha,  in  1 862,  reorganized  the  system  under  which 
taxes  were  then  collected, 
ifittuiy      In   1865   a  mutiny  broke  out  in  Taka  (Kassala),  owing 
"'      to  the  Negro  troops  being  in  arrear  of  their  pay.     It  was 
suppressed  by  Jaafer  Pasha  Mazhar,  with  the  aid  of  troops 
which  he  brought  from  Egypt  and  took  to  Taka,  7nd  Suikin : 
and  the  Negro  soldiers  were  sent  to  Egypt.     Jaafer  Pasha 
then  went  on  to  Khartum  ;  and  was  appointed  Governor- 
General.     In   the  following  year,  he  made  a   tour  of  in- 
spection in  the  Sudan  ;  and,  on  returning  to  Khartum,  he 
asked  to  have  the  Negro  troops  sent  back. 
^jy«^jj      In  the  same  year  (1866)   Massawa    and    Suikin  were 
placed    under    Egyptian    rule,    by    arrangement    with  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey. 
8aiir ei-Ghaxai      In  1870,  an  expedition  under  Helale,  a  native  of  Darfiir, 
was  sent  into  the  Bahr  el-Ghazal  to  seize  the  copper-mines 
at  Hofrat-en-Nahas  (  =  copper-mine),  and  thereby  gave  rise 
to  the  idea  of  conquering  the  country.* 
Bcgatoriai      Between  1869  and  1873,  Sir  Samuel  Baker  commanded 
an  Egyptian   Expedition  ^  to  the  Upper  Nile,  the  object  of 
which  was  defined  in  his  Firman  as  follows  :  *  (i)  to  subdue 
to  our  [i.e.  the  Khedivial]  authority  the  countries  situated  to 
the  south  of  Gondokoro,  (2)  to  suppress  the  Slave  Trader 
(3)  to  introduce  a  system  of  regular  commerce,  (4)  to  opea 
to  navigation  the  great  Lakes  of  the  Equator,  and  (S)  to 
establish  a  chain  of  military  stations  and  commercial  depdtSy 
distant  at  intervals  of  three  days*  march,  throughout  Central 
Africa,    accepting    Gondokoro    as    a    base    of    operations' 
Absolute  and  supreme  authority  over  all  the  countries  of 
the  Nile  basin,  south  of  Gondokoro,  was  conferred  on  him 
by  this  Firman.     Baker  did  not,  of  course,  succeed   in  sop- 
pressing   the   Slave  Trade  ;   but  his  territorial  annexatioos 

'  W.  G.  Browne  (1792-1796),  during  his  three  years'  captiTity  in  Darfiir,  fi» 
heard  of  these  mines. 

^  Sir  Samuel  Baker  was  the  iirst  Englishman  to  fill  a  high  post  in  the  aerria^ 
the  Khedive.  He  was  given  the  rank  of  Major-General  of  the  Ottoman  Emf^ 
with  the  title  of  Pasha. 
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between  Gondokoro  and  the  Equator,  and  the  fortified 
posts  that  he  established  along  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
opened  up  a  practicable  path  for  the  introduction  of  an 
Egyptian  Administration.  He  annexed  Unyoro  to  Egypt, 
establishing  a  fortified  station  at  Masindi,  and  '  occupied ' 
the  Shuli  country,  etc. 

Senhit,  on  the  northern  border  of  Abyssinia,  was  annexed  Red  Sea 
to  Egypt  ^  in  1870  by  a  Grerman  named  Munzinger. 
Senhit,  although  paying  tribute  to  Abyssinia,  was  practically 
independent,  under  its  own  sheikhs,  and  was  said  to  enjoy 
French  protection.  Munzinger  Bey  was  then  made 
Governor  of  the  Red  Sea  Provinces  ;  but,  five  years  later, 
in  attempting  a  similar  annexation  to  the  south  of  Massawa, 
he  was  assassinated. 

In  1874,  Colonel  Gordon  was  appointed  Governor- Dariur 
General  of  the  Equatorial  Province,  in  succession  to  Sir 
Samuel  Baker.  In  the  following  year,  Zibehr  Pasha,  with 
his  slave-soldiers  (Bazingers)  and  Dandgla,  entered  on  his 
conquest  of  Darfur,  under  the  orders  of  Ismatl  Pasha  Eyub, 
the  Governor-General  of  the  Sudan,  who  assisted  him  with 
troops,  rifles,  etc.  In  1875,  also,  Rauf  Pasha  conquered  Harar 
Harar  and  annexed  vast  territories  to  Egypt 

Owing    to    frontier   quarrels,  war  was    declared   against  Abystinu 
Abyssinia   in    1876  ;    but    the    Egyptians    were   defeated. 
The  Abyssinians   took   a  very  large  number  of  prisoners, 
including  Hassan  Pasha,  the  son  of  the  Khedive. 

In  1877,  Colonel  Gordon  was  appointed  Governor- Gordon 
General  of  the  Sudan,  including  Harar  and  the  Equatorial 
Province.  Most  of  his  time  was  spent  in  rapidly  traversing 
the  countries  under  his  rule  and  scourging  the  slave-traders. 
He  suppressed  Harun's  rebellion  in  the  Darfur  Province,  and 
Suliman's  rising  in  the  Bahr  el-Ghazal.* 

In  1^80  Rauf  Pasha  became  Governor-General  :  and  in  MohamoMd 

Ahmod 

the  following  year  Mohammed  Ahmed  declared  his  divine 
mission  and  raised  the  banner  of  revolt 

^  The  Egyptian  annexation  was  not  recognised  by  Abyssinia,  and  was  not  im- 
plemented bqrond  the  limits  of  the  citadel  at  Keren. 

*  Soliman,  son  of  Zibehr,  was  taken  by  Gessi  Pasha  and  shot  Hence  the 
blood-fend  between  Zibehr  and  Gordon. 
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For  fourteen  years  it  hid  from  us  the  Reign  of  Terror,  save 
for  the  disclosures  by  the  fugitive  captives  of  the  Khalife. 
Egypt,  during  that  period,  defended  her  frontiers  against 
guerilla  attacks,  and  defeated  the  last  despairing  effort  of 
the  Dervishes  to  invade  the  Delta.  Egypt's  last  Governor 
in  the  Sudan,  Emin,  *  the  Faithful,'  held  the  Equatorial  Pro- 
vince— Hat  el-Istiva — until  relieved  of  his  responsibilities  by 
our  *  only  Explorer.'  On  the  frontiers  and  in  the  border- 
lands of  the  Egyptian  Sudan,  European  Powers  made  pacific, 
honorific,  and  specific  annexations  of  territory.  And  in  the 
principal  Native  State  of  that  part  of  Africa — Abyssinia- 
European  Powers  intrigued  against  the  powers  that  be  airi 
the  powers  that  well  may  be.  But  of  these  events  and  tbc 
results  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 

The  Reign  of  Terror  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  Power 
which  was  partly  responsible  for  its  inauguration. 

(c)  Ke-cofiquest  of  the  Sudan 

MothTM  The  re-conquest  of  the  Sudan  is  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
Tutelary  Power.  It  is  not  a  theatrical  revenge  for  a  hero's 
death.  Rather,  it  is  the  answer  to  French  Chauvinism  and 
Gallic  aggression  which  was  roistered  at  Fashoda. 

Belated  sympathy  for  Italian  reverses  in  Abyssinia  did 
not  inspire  the  unexpected  fiat  of  the  British  Government 
to  advance  towards  Dongola,  nor  could  Egyptian  arms 
have  saved  the  situation  after  Adua.  No  quickened  sense 
of  duty  towards  the  Sudanese  hurried  British  battalions  up  to 
the  walls  of  Omdurman.  It  was  a  race  for  Fashoda,  or  what 
Fashoda  implied  in  the  scheme  of  French  annexationists. 

I  need  not  detain  the  reader  by  establishing  this  propositi(^ 
since  I  have  already  done  this  in  the  North  American  RevM 
for  September  1 896  :  and  the  truth  is  no  longer  hid  from 
us.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  historical  importance  that  this 
point  should  be  noted,  on  account  of  its  bearing  on  tk 
question  of  domination  in  the  Nile  Valley. 
CovaUMnovei  France,  who  for  years  carefully  nourished  an  underiiand 
scheme  of  unfriendly  action  towards  Great  Britain  in  the 
Upper  Nile — France,  who  openly  concerted  with  the  N^iis 
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>r  the  overthrow  of  Italian  supremacy  in  Abyssinia,  and 
ipplied  arms  to  a  savage  State  for  use  against  a  European 
Jversary — France,  who  secretly  coquetted  with  the  Khalifa^ 
i  order  to  check  the  Anglo-Egyptian  advance — France,  the 
iend  of  Liberty,  became  the  Apostle  of  License:  and,  as 
ich,  she  was  no  friend  to  Egypt  or  to  civilization.  That  is 
nether  point  which  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

*  I  have  reason  to  believe,'  said  the  able  correspondent  of  Jhe  Dgngoiii 
"ife  TimeSy  telegraphing  from  Cairo  on  1 2th  March  1 896, 
that  the  Egyptian  troops  are  to  advance  at  once  up  the 
File  to  occupy  Dongola.'  That  was  the  first  intimation  the 
ublic  received  of  the  approaching  re-conquest  of  the  Sudan, 
t  took  both  Egypt  and  England  by  surprise. 

The  first  step  was  to  despatch  Egyptian  troops,  with  their 
English  leaders,  to  the  front.  These  troops  had  to  confront 
henomenal  obstacles — storms  and  floods,  and  an  outbreak 
f  cholera — and  to  build  up  their  communications  by  rail 
nd  river,  until  (on  7th  June)  they  were  rewarded  by  the 
ictory  over  the  Dervishes,  on  a  battlefield  selected  by  the 
itter,  at  Ferkeh.  Egyptian  troops  and  Egyptian  gunboats 
len  advanced  steadily  southwards,  brushing  aside  such  re- 
istance  as  was  offered  at  Hafir  and  Dongola  town  ;  and,  by 
le  end  of  September,  Egyptian  rule  was  re-established  in 
le  Province  of  Dongola,  with  feelers  and  outposts  extend- 
ig  beyond  Merawi.  Thus,  the  winter  of  1896- 1897  was 
assed,  undisturbed  by  the  enemy. 

The  extended  and  open  front  of  the  Egyptian  army  The  DeMrt 
nperatively  called  for  fresh  guarantees  against  a  Dervish  *"* 
ivasion.  The  important  strategic  position  of  Abu  Hamed 
ras  then  held  by  the  enemy,  to  dislodge  whom  was  the 
bjective  of  the  1897  Campaign.  The  railway  was  boldly 
lunched  into  the  Nubian  Desert ;  the  rail-head  crept  rapidly 
nd  surely  towards  the  Dervish  post,  until  within  striking 
istance  of  Abu  Hamed  :  when  the  river-column,  by  a  forced 
larch,  through  difficult  country,  delivered  an  attack  on  7th 
lugust.  Abu  Hamed  was  taken  by  the  Egyptian  army  under 
lajor-General  (now  Sir  Archibald)  Hunter,  with  trifling  loss  : 
nd  the  effect  of  this  victory  caused  the  precipitate  evacuation 

^  C/.  Mn  unsigned  article  in  the  Canttmpcrary  Rtvuw  for  December  1897. 
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of  Berber.  The  Dervishes  withdrew  :  the  Elg3rptians — not  to 
lose  so  favourable  an  opening — advanced.  Berber,  the  key 
to  the  Sudan,  was  promptly  re-occupied.  The  railway  was 
hastened  forward  ;  reinforcements  were  detrained,  before  the 
close  of  the  year,  at  a  short  distance  from  Berber :  and  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  Authorities  gathered  force  for  the  last  heat 
TteFaUof  British  troops  were  called  up.  In  this  final  struggle 
:  sM  nothing  could  be  risked.  An  Egyptian  reverse  would  have 
redoubled  the  task  on  the  accomplishment  of  which,  havir^ 
deliberately  accepted  it,  we  had  pledged  our  honour. 

Mahmud,  the  Dervish  emir,  and  that  ubiquitous  rascal 
Osman  Digna,  with  their  united  forces,  were  marching  oa 
Berber.  They,  however,  held  up  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Atbara,  and  comfortably  intrenched  themselves  in  a  sotUhl 
Here  the  Sirdar  came  out  to  have  a  look  at  them.  The 
Dervish  force  numbered  about  19,000  men.  The  Anglo- 
Egyptian  army  was  composed  of  1 3,000  men.  The  odds 
were  good  enough  for  the  Sirdar :  and  he  went  for  them 
Under  the  demoralization  created  by  some  sharp  artillay 
practice,  the  Anglo- Egyptians  stormed  the  sariba^  killed 
three-fourths  of  the  defenders,  and  chased  the  remainder 
away.  This  victory,  which  cost  over  500  men  in  killed 
and  wounded,  broke  the  Dervish  power  for  offence  and 
seriously  damaged  the  Khalifa's  prestige. 

With  reinforcements,  bringing  his  army  up  to  22,000 
men,  including  some  picked  British  regiments,  the  Sirdar 
then  advanced  slowly  up  the  river.  It  was  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Mahdi's  tomb,  in  sight  of  which  Cross  and  Crescent 
combined  to  overthrow  the  false  prophet  This  sanguinary 
and  decisive  engagement  took  place  on  2nd  September  1898. 
The  Khalifa  was  put  to  flight ;  his  forces  were  scattered 
and  ridden  down.^  On  the  same  evening,  the  Sirdar 
entered  Omdurman,  and  released  the  European  captives. 

Subsequently,  the  British  and  Egyptian  flags  were  hoisted 
together  at  Khartum  ;  and  divine  service  was  celebrated  at 
the  spot  where  Gordon  fell. 

*  Of  the  40,000  Dervishes  who  received  the  Sirdar  outside  Omdonnan,  foBy 
one-half  were  accounted  for  in  killed  and  wounded.  Our  loss  was  less  than  it 
the  Atbara. 
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Nemesis,  in  the  person  of  Slatin  Pasha,  pursued  the 
Khalifa,  but  failed  to  round  off  the  victory  by  his  capture. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Dervishes  had  been  cleared 
out  of  the  Eastern  Desert  also. 

The  Elgyptian  Sudan  was  reconquered. 

In  January  1899,  an  Anglo- Egyptian  Condominium  was  ^^^j^^ 
proclaimed    over    the    territories    evacuated    by    Egypt   in  Condiwiinhim 
consequence  of  the  Dervish  insurrection,  in  the  reclamation 
of  which  Great  Britain  had  materially  shared. 

A  distinguished  Italian  military  writer,  General  Luchino^***"^ 
Dal  Verme,  recently  published  an  interesting  brochure  on 
the  Overthrow  of  the  Mahdists,  from  which  I  excerpt  the 
following  Table,  giving  the  particulars  of  every  action  fought 
against  the  Dervishes  by  the  Anglo-Egyptian  and  the 
Italian  forces  between  December  1885  and  September 
1898.  This,  together  with  the  affair  settled  by  Colonel 
Lewis  in  the  Eastern  Sudan,  in  December  1898,  con- 
stitutes the  *  little  bill '  for  the  reconquest  of  the  Sudan.^ 


I>m7. 

Month. 

Year. 
1885 

Action. 

Coounandor. 

Forcei. 

Denrishcs. 

KUled. 
7 

Wounded. 

30 

December 

Ginnis 

Gen.  Stephen- 

4,000 

6,000 

34 

17 

January  ... 
December 

1888 

Handub     ... 

Col.  Kitchener 

500 

2,500 

10 

22 

20 

1888 

Gimmeiza 

Gen.  Grenfell 

4,000 

2,000 

6 

46 

3 

July 

1889 

Argin 

CoLWodehouse 

2,440 

4,500 

20 

52 

3 

1889 

Toski 

Gen.  Grenfell 

4.200 

^•iS 

25 

140 

«5 

June 
February 

1890 

Agordat     ... 

Capt,  Fara     ... 
Col.      Holled 

300 

10 

ao 

19 

1891 

Tokar 

2,000 

7,000 

12 

46 

Smith 

16 

June 
December 

1892 

Serobeti     ... 

CapL  Hidalgo 
Col.  Arimondi 

300 

600 

14 

22 

31 

X893 

Agordat 

2,180 

9,000 

102 

I2S 

17 

Jnly 

1894 

Kassala 

Gen.  Baratien 

2,600 

2,600 

28 

40 

3 

April 
April 

1896 
1896 

Mt.  Mokram 
Tukruf 

Col.  Stevani  ... 
Col.  Stevani  ... 

3.097 
2,693 

}  5.000 

127 

281 

7 

Tone 

September 

1896 

Fcrkeh      ... 

Gen.  Kitchener 

6,000 

3.500 

22 

86 

33 

1896 

Dongola     ... 

Gen.  Kitchener 

6,000 

3.000 

2 

8 

i 

August   ... 

X897 

Abu  Hamed 

Gen.  Hunter ... 

3.500 

700 

23 

64 

April 

1898 

Atbara 

Gen.  Kitchener 

13,000 

19,000 

82 

478 

2 

September   1898 

Omdurman 

Gen.  Kitchener 

22,000 

40,000 

46 

342 

^  Commenting  on  this  Table,  General  Dal  Verme  writes : — 
'The  figures  which  indicate  the  number  of  the  Dervish  forces  can  only  be 
i^yproziniately  accurate.    Those  which  reier  to  the  forces  sent  against  them  ive, 
however,  precise,  because  based  upon  official  reports.    The  English  certainly 

2  B 
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But,  although  the  Sudan  has  been  reconqnered,  it  has 

not  yet  been  pacified 

Cost  of^      As  regards  the  cost  of  the  Sudan  Campaign,  firom  the 

Canpaicn  spring  of  1 896,  whctt  it  was  decided  to  move  forward  from 

Wadi    Haifa  to   Dongola,  up  to    the   present    time,   Lord 

Cromer  publishes  the  following  Table  in  his  Report  for  1 899 : 


RaOways. 

Telegraphs. 

Goa-boats. 

MDitarj 
Bspeodkoi*. 

Tctal. 

DongoU  CampAign . . . 
SubMquent  military 

operations, 
Khartum  Railway 

extensioD 

ToUl 

181,851 

699.521 
300,000 

8.a99 
13,526 

•  •  • 

65.869 
89,06s 

•  • 

469*622 
526,601 

••• 

725.641 

1,328,713 
30o^ouo 

1,181,372 

21,825 

154.934 

996,223 

2.3S4.354 

1 

1 

in    THE   TITLE-DEEDS   OF   THE    NILE   VALLEY 

My  object  in  this  section  is  to  bring  together,  and 
subsequently  to  analyse,  all  the  title-deeds  or  other  docu- 
ments which  define  or  in  any  way  restrict  the  exercise  of 
sovereign  and  territorial  rights  within  the  Basin  of  the 
Nile.  The  discussion  of  such  a  subject  must  obviously 
be  unattractive  to  the  general  reader ;  but,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that,  in  its  bearing  on  the  domination 
of  the  Nile  Valley,  the  matter  is  of  prime  importance. 
Legitimate  claims  to  the  exercise  of  territorial  rights  can 
only  be  substantiated  by  documentary  evidence,  little  as, 
in  the  last  resort,  such  evidence  may  be  held  to  affect 
national  issues  which  override  treaties  concluded  under 
circumstances  that  have  ceased  to  exist  This  functional 
development  of  Treaty-rights  is  the  cause  of  constant 
friction  between  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  owing  to 
their  divergence  of  view  being  inspired  by  conflicting  in- 
swept away  Mahdism,  and  the  applause  of  the  dTilized  world  is  theirs.  But  the 
Italian  soldiers  fully  did  their  duty.  On  six  occmsions  they  were  opposed  to 
superior  numbers  of  Dervishes— except  at  the  taking  of  Kassala,  when  the  Ibices 
were  nearly  equal — and  on  six  occasicms  they  were  victorious.' 
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terests.  But  recognition  of  the  fundamental  principle,  which, 
sut  generis y  underlies  every  International  compact,  must  be 
noted  in  order  to  be  understood  and  should  be  mutually 
acknowledged  in  order  to  be  binding.  In  view,  therefore,  of 
any  subsequent  disputes  arising  from  the  course  of  recent 
events,  I  propose  to  supply  the  data  upon  which  the  dis- 
cussions must  necessarily  be  based. 

(a)  Historical  Synopsis 

In  Sir  Edward  Hertslet's  valuable  work,  *  The  Map  of 
Africa  by  Treaty  *  (Second  and  Revised  Edition),^  these 
documents  have  been  published  in  an  authoritative  form, 
accompanied  by  Notes  which  aid  the  reader  to  understand 
and  apply  them.  From  his  Notes  on  the  Boundaries  of  Egypt^ 
I  make  the  following  excerpts  : — 

On  the  15th  July  1840,  a  Convention  was  concluded  Finnan*,  •tc 
between  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Turkey 
for  the  Pacification  of  the  Levant,  by  which  it  was  agreed 
that  the  administration  of  the  Pashalik  of  Egypt  should  be 
granted  to  Mohammed  Ali  and  his  descendants.  The 
principal  provisions  under  this  Convention  are  given  in 
an  Appendix  (II)  at  the  end  of  the  present  volume. 

On  the  13  th  February  1841,  a  Firman  was  addressed  by 
the  Sultan,  Abdul  Medjed,  to  Mohammed  Ali,  Pasha  of 
Egypt,  in  which  the  boundaries  of  Egypt  were  thus 
defined — 

*  I  grant  unto  thee  the  Government  of  Egypt  within  its 
ancient  boundaries,  such  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  map 
which  is  sent  unto  thee  by  my  Grand  Vizier  now  in  ofKce, 
with  a  seal  affixed  to  it' 

This  map  was  not  published  with  the  Firman,  nor  is  a 
copy  of  it  now  forthcoming.  But  in  the  Pro-Metnorid  which 
accompanied  a  Note  addressed  by  Fakhri  Pasha,  then 
Egyptian  Minister  of  Justice,  to  M.  de  Martino,  the  Italian 
Agent  and  Consul-General  at  Cairo,  in  July  1881,  it  was 
stated:  that,  in  the  Firman  of  13th  February  1841,  the 
frontiers  of  the  Egyptian  territory  on  the  West  Coast  of  the 

^  This  work,  in  three  vols.,  was  published  in  1896b 
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Red  Sea  were  limited  to  the  Bay  of  Roway,  in  2 1**  05'  N.  lot. 
(about  the  latitude  of  Jidda). 

On  the  same  day  (13th  February  1841)  another  Finnan 
was  issued  by  the  Sultan,  conferring  upon  Mohammed  Ali 
the  government  of  the  Provinces  of  Nubia,  Darfiir,  Kordo- 
fan,  and  Sennar,  with  their  Dependencies  beyond  the  limits 
of  Egypt  ^ ;  but  the  boundaries  of  these  Provinces  were 
not  defined. 

In  May  1865,  a  Firman  was  issued  by  the  Sultan» 
Abdul  Aziz,  assigning  to  Ismail  Pasha,  then  Viceroy  of 
Egypt,  the  administration  of  the  ports  of  Massawa  and 
Sudkin,  in  conjunction  with  the  Mudirfa  of  Taka.  And  in 
another  Firman  from  the  Sultan,  dated  27th  May  1866, 
modifying  the  Order  of  Succession  and  granting  further 
privil^es  to  the  Viceroy,  it  was  stated — 

*  I  have  determined  that,  henceforth,  the  Government  of 
Egypt,  with  the  territories  which  are  annexed  to  it,  and 
its  Dependencies,  with  the  KaYmakamates  of  Suikin  and 
Massawa,  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  eldest  of  thy  male 
children,  and  in  the  same  manner  to  the  eldest  sons  of  thy 
successors.'  * 

In  1870  an  Egyptian  Governor  was  appointed  over  the 
Coast  from  Suez  to  Cape  Guardafui. 

In  the  PrO'Memorid  which  accompanied  the  Note  from 

^  Cf,  Anglo-German  Agreement  of  15th  Norember  1S93,  Art.  IV:  *Tbe 
territories  to  the  west  of  the  boundary  line  traced  in  the  present  Agreement,  and 
in  the  preceding  above-quoted  Agreements,  shall  fall  within  the  British  sphere  ot 
influence,  those  to  the  east  of  the  line  shall  fall  within  the  German  sphere  of 
interest.  It  is,  however,  agreed  that  the  influence  of  Germany  in  respect  to  her 
relations  with  Great  Britain  shall  not  extend  eastwards  beyond  the  bann  of 
the  River  Shari,  and  that  Darfur,  Kordofan,  Bahr  el-Ghaaal,  as  defined  in  the 
map  published  in  October  1891  by  Justus  Perthes,  shall  be  excluded  from  her 
influence,  even  if  aflluents  of  the  Shari  shall  be  found  to  lie  within  them/ 

Cf,  also  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  of  aist  March  1899  (p.  420). 

'  On  7th  September  1877,  an  Agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  Britidi 
and  Egyptian  Governments,  by  which  the  former  engaged  to  reocgoise  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Khedive,  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  over  the 
Somili  Coast  as  far  as  Ras  Hafiin,  on  certain  specific  conditions :  bat  these 
conditions  have  not  been  fulfilled.  Article  II  of  this  Agreement  provided  for 
the  non-cession  of  Som41i  Territory  to  any  Foreign  Power;  and  Article  V 
provided  for  the  Sultan's  assurance  to  that  effect — but  this  has  never  been  given : 
and  the  Agreement  is  therefore  inoperative. 
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Fakhri  Pasha  to  the  Italian  Agent  and  Consul-General  at 
Cairo,  of  July  1881,  already  referred  to,  it  was  said  that 
this  Firman  comprised  all  the  West  Coast  of  the  Red  Sea, 
from  the  Bay  of  Roway  as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Bab  el- 
Mandeb. 

On  the  8th  June,  1873,  another  Firman  was  issued  by 
Sultan  Abdul  Aziz  to  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  the  Egyptian  Succession  extended  to  *the 
Khediviate  of  Egypt  and  its  Dependencies,  with  the 
KaYmakamates  of  Suikin  and  Massawa  and  their  Do* 
pendencies  : '  thus  confirming  the  Firman  of  27th  May  i866. 

On    2nd   August    1879,  a    Firman   was  issued   by  ^^^  wnn  rmiinn  nf 
Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  II.  to  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  (Taufik  Sto'*^ 
Pasha),  confirming  the   privileges  which  had  already  been 
granted  to  his  Highness  and  to  former  Viceroys,  and  con- 
ceding others  *  within   the  ancient    limits  and    comprising 
the  territories  annexed  thereto.' 

In  this  Firman  (as  I  have  elsewhere  mentioned)  it  was 
declared  that  the  Khedive  could  not,  under  any  pretext  or 
motive  whatsoever,  hand  over  to  others,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  any  of  the  privil^es  granted  to  Egypt,  and  entrusted 
to  him,  and  which  were  an  emanation  of  the  prerogatives 
inherent  to  the  Sovereign  power;  nor  any  part  of  the 
territory.  In  an  official  Note  addressed  on  the  same  day 
by  Sawas  Pasha  to  her  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, it  was  explained  that  this  passage  in  the 
Firman  only  related  to  the  rights,  privileges,  and  pre« 
rogatives  which  had  been  previously  and  personally  granted 
to  the  Khedive  of  Egypt 

On  30th  November  1881,  a  Khedivial  Decree  was  issued 
constituting  the  Eastern  Sudan — comprising  the  Mudiria 
of  Taka  (Kassala),  the  Governorships  of  Sudkin  and  of 
Massawa,  Senhit,  and  Kalabat,  with  their  Dependencies — 
a  separate  Governorship,  independent  of  the  Governor- 
Generalship  of  the  Sudan,  the  Governorship  of  the  Coast 
of  the  Red  Sea  being  attached  thereto. 

On  2nd  December  1883,  the  Commander  of  H.M.S. 
*  Ranger '  informed   the  Governor-General  of  the  Eastern 
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Sudan  that  he  had  received  information  that  her  Majesty's 
Government  had  decided  to  maintain  Egyptian  Authority  at 
Su^kin,  Massawa,  and  the  Red  Sea  Ports. 
Suikin      On    6th    February    1884,  ^^e    British   Government  an- 
nounced its  intention  of  protecting  Sudkin. 

AbMuUmuMftt       In  May  1884,  it  was  decided  that  the  Egyptian  Author!- 
Coast  ties  and  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from   Harar ;  ^to  be 
followed  by  the  retirement  of  the  Egyptians  from  the  whole 
of  the  Coast  which  they  had  theretofore*  occupied  from  the 
Straits  of  Bab  el-Mandeb  to  Ras  Hafun,  including  the  ports 
of  Tajura,  Zeila,  and  Berbera. 
Pallor      Khartum  was  captured  by  the  Mahdi  on  26th  January 
"°*'*^  1885. 
5KS5^      Dongola  was  evacuated  by  Egypt  on  5th  July  1885. 
GutfofAdon      The  Porte  had  exercised,  for  a  considerable  period,  rights 
of  sovereignty  over  the  territory  between  Bab  el-Mandeb  and 
Zeila,  which,  though  never  formally  admitted  by  the  British 
Government,  had  not  been  practically  disputed.      But  the 
claims  of  the  Sultan  to  sovereignty  over  the  Somali  tribes 

Somiu  Coast  between  Zeila  and  Ras  Hafun  (Meduddu)  had  been  re- 
peatedly denied  by  her  Majesty's  Government ;  and  the 
Porte  had  never  accepted  the  condition  under  which  her 
Majesty's  Government  were  prepared  to  admit  thdr 
sovereignty  under  the  Convention  of  7th  September  1877, 
between  the  British  Government  and  the  Khedive.^ 

The  abandonment  of  the  Somali  Coast  by  the  Egyptian 
Government  put  an  end  to  the  Convention  of  7th  Septem- 
ber 1877,  by  which  the  jurisdiction  of  Egypt  over  this  Coast 
was  conditionally  recognised  by  Great  Britain  ;  but  which 
had  never  been  carried  into  effect  in  consequence  of  the 
Sultan  having  failed  to  comply  with  the  condition  con- 
tained in  Article  V. 

BTacoation  of  In  July  1 884,  the  Egyptian  Government  determined  to 
withdraw  from  the  Sudan,  under  stress  of  farce  majeure : 
and  orders  were  sent  to  evacuate  Kassala,  Senhit,  Amadib, 
Kalabat,  and  Kirri.* 

1  Vide  anii,  footnote  to  p.  388. 

'  Vide  amU,  Colonel  Stewart's  Boundaries,  and  the  list  of  Egyptian  gwrisoBS, 
p.  3S0, 
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On  3 1st  September   1884,  a  Treaty  was  concluded  be- Prano*  and 
twcen  France  and  Tajura,  for  the  cession  to  France  of  the    ^^^^ 
territory  of  the  Sultan  of  Tajura  from  Ras  AH  to  Gubbed 
Kharab ;  and  on  the    1 4th   December,  of  the  same  year, 
certain  further  cessions  of  territory  were  made  by  the  Sultan 
of  Tajura  to  France.^ 

On  3rd  February  1885,  the  Italians  occupied  Massawa,  i|^7»»i 
and  issued  a  Proclamation  to  the  population,  the  opening 
paragraph  of  which  stated :  *  The  Italian  Government, 
in  accord  with  the  English  and  Egyptian,  and  without 
doubt  also  with  the  Abyssinian,  have  ordered  me  [Rear- 
Admiral  Caimi]  to  take  possession  of  the  Fort  of  Massawa 
this  day,  and  to  hoist  the  Italian  flag  by  the  side  of  the 
Egyptian.'  A  Proclamation  to  the  same  effect  was  issued 
by  the  King  of  Italy  on  loth  February  1885. 

On   the  Qth  December   1888,  a  Treaty  was  concluded  Jt*iywMi the 
between  the  King  of  Italy  and  the  Sultan  of  Aussa,  Head 
of  the  Danakil,  by  which  the  Sultan  recognised  the  whole 
of  the  Danakil  Coast  from  Amfila  to  Ras  Damara  (opposite 
Perim  Is.)  as  an  Italian  Possession.' 

On  the  ^  February  1888,  an  Exchange  of  Notes  took  Aagio-Prancii 
place  between  the  British   and   French  Governments,  with  gSStotI^'i 
r^^d  to  their  respective  rights  in  the  Gulf  of  Tajura  and  coaat 
on    the  Somdli   Coast     The    following   provisions  of   this 
arrangement  may  be  noted: 

(i)  The  Protectorates  exercised,  or  to  be  exercised,  by 
Great  Britain  and  France  shall  be  separated  by  a  straight 
line  starting  from  a  point  on  the  coast  opposite  to  the  wells 
of  Hadu  and  passing  through  the  said  wells  to  Abassuen  ; 

^  Namely,  territory  comprised  between  Adaeli  and  Ambada  The  Treaty  of 
3ist  September  1884  was  officially  notified  to  the  British  Government  on  nth 
February  1885.  The  remaining  French  Treaties  on  that  Coast  are — (i)  Conven- 
tion between  France  and  the  Danakil  for  the  cession  of  Obok,  etc.,  nth  March 
1862 ;  (2)  Treaty  of  friendship  with  the  Sultan  of  Gubbed,  9th  April  1884  ;  and 
(3)  Act  signed  by  the  Sultan  of  Tajura  for  the  cession  of  Ras  AU,  Sagallo,  and 
Gabbed  Kharab,  i8th  October  1884^ 

*  The  Italian  right  of  sovereignty  is  recognised  in  Article  III.  Article  V  re- 
cognises the  Italian  Protectorate  over  all  the  Sultan's  States  and  Dependencies. 
Article  XII  cedes  Gambo  Kona,  as  a  commercial  dep6t,  for  victualling  caravans 
to  or  from  Assab. 
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from  Abassuen  the  line  shall  follow  the  caravan  road  as  far 
as  Bia-Kabuba,  and  from  this  latter  point  it  shall  follow  the 
caravan  road  from  Zeila  to  Harar,  passing  through  Gildessa. 

(2)  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  recognise  the 
Protectorate  of  France  over  the  Coasts  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tajura,  etc.  The  Government  of  the  French  Republic 
recogrnise  the  Protectorate  of  Great  Britain  over  the  Coast 
to  the  east  of  the  above  line,  as  far  as  Bender  Siyada,^  etc 

(3)  Reciprocal  self-denying  ordinances  are  exchanged. 
Hanr      (4)  The  two  Governments  eng^age  not  to  endeavour  to 

annex  Harar,  nor  to  place  it  under  their  Protectorate ;  but 
do  not  renounce  their  rights  to  oppose  third  parties.' 

(5)  The  road  from  Zeila  to  Harar  to  be  open  to  the  com- 
merce of  both  nations,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  natives. 

(6)  The  two  Governments  engage  to  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  prevent  the  Slave  Trade  and  the  importation  of 
gunpowder  and  arms  in  the  territories  subject  to  their 
authority.* 

On  the  same  day  (9th  February  1888)  the  Marquis  of 

Salisbury  despatched  a  Note  to  M.  Waddington,  reserving, 

and  himself  agreeing  to  respect,  the  suzerain  rights  of  the 

Sultan. 

PrateS?°te      ^y  ^^  Agreement,  the  British  Government  not  only  re- 

(T&jura)  cognised  the  Protectorate  of  France  over  the  Coasts  of  the 

Gulf  of  Tajura,  but  also  a  French  Protectorate  in  the  Mussa 

Islands — over  which  the  British  flag  had  been  hoisted  in 

December  1884 — and  in  the  islet  of  Bab. 

^^Brituh      By  the  same  Agreement,  France  equally  recognised  the 

(Som&u  Coast)  Protectorate  of  Great  Britain  over  the  Somdli  Coast     On 

the  20th  July  1887,  a  Notification  was  issued  to  the  Powers, 

in  pursuance  of  the  General  Act  of  the  Conference  of  Berlin 

(26th  February    1885),*  that  the  Somdli  Coast,  from   Ras 

^  The  present  easterly  limit  of  British  Som&liland. 

'^  Harar  is  now  occupied  by  Abyssinia — a  Native  State,  and  not  a  *  Power  * 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Treaty. 

*  Gunpowder  and  arms  were  imported  by  the  French  authorities  at  Jibuti  and 
sent  in  large  quantities  to  Abyssinia,  during  the  recent  Italian  Campaign. 

*  *  Art.  XXX IV.  Any  Power  which  henceforth  takes  possession  of  a  tract  of 
land  on  the  Coasts  of  the  African  Continent  outside  of  its  present  possessions,  or 
which,  being  hitherto  without  such  possessions,  shall  acquire  them,  as  well  as  the 
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Jibuti  to  Bender  Siyada,  had  been  placed  under  British 
Protection.     No  objection  was  raised. 

On  the  1 3th  December  1 889,  an  Order  in  Council  was 
passed  in  which,  Section  III  (i),  it  was  stated  that,  subject 
to  certain  provisions,  it  should  apply  '  to  the  places  and  terri- 
tories for  the  time  being  comprised  in  the  Protectorate  of  the 
Somili  Coast/  etc.  But  this  Order,  providing  for  British 
jurisdiction,  has  not  yet  been  put  into  operation. 

On  the  15  th  April  1891,  a  Protocol  was  signed  between  itaUaa  Sph«« 
the  British  and  Italian  Governments,  recognising  the  fact 
that  the  Italian  sphere  of  influence  inland  commenced  at 
Ras  Kasar,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
extended  to  the  Blue  Nile.  This  Protocol  delimited,  in 
principle,  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia,  then  held  to  be  within 
the  Italian  sphere.  Article  II  conceded  the  right  of  Italy 
to  occupy  Kassala  temporarily,  in  case  of  military  necessity, 
but  reserved  Egyptian  rights  over  the  said  territory.  The 
detailed  provisions  of  this  Protocol,  together  with  Mr  (now 
Sir)  Rennell  Rodd's  Treaty  of  1897,  will  be  given  in  the 
next  sub-section,  in  discussing  the  Abyssinian  frontier. 

On  22nd  March  1892,  a  new  Firman  of  Investiture  was  Bgyptiaa 
addressed  by  the  Sultan  to  his  Highness  the  Khedive  (Abbas  ctairatd 
Hilmi),  in  which  the  boundaries  of  Egypt  were  thus  alluded 
to: — 

*  In  consequence  of  the  decree  of  Providence,  the  Khedive 
Taufik  Pasha  being  deceased,  the  Khediviate  of  Egypt,  within 
its  ancient  limits,  as  indicated  in  the  Imperial  Firman,  dated 
13th  February  1841,  as  also  on  the  [apocryphal]  map  an- 
nexed to  the  said  Firman,  and  the  territories  annexed  in 
conformity  with  the  Imperial  Firman,  dated  May  1865,  has 
been  conferred  on  you,  in  virtue  of  my  Imperial  Iradd' 

It  was  further  explained,  in  a  tele^am  addressed  by  the  Sfaiai 
Grand  Vizier  to  the  Khedive,  on  8th  April  1892,  that  the 
Sinai  Peninsula — that  is  to  say,  the  Territory  bounded  to  the 

Power  which  assumes  a  Protectorate  there,  shall  accompany  the  respective  act 
with  a  notification  thereof,  addressed  to  the  other  Signatory  Powers  of  the 
present  Act,  in  order  to  enable  them,  if  need  be,  to  make  good  any  claims 
of  their  own.' 
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east  by  a  line  running  in  a  south-easterly  direction  finom  a 
point  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  £1-Arish  to  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Akaba — was  to  be  continued  to  be  administered 
by  Egypt  The  fort  of  Akaba  lies  to  the  east  of  this  line. 
Buiaortbc  On  the  12th  May  1894,  an  Agreement  was  entered  into 
^'^^  between  the  British  Government  and  the  Congo  Free  State 
respecting  East  and  Central  Africa,  to  which  Notes  were 
added  declaring  that  the  claims  of  Turkey  and  Eg3rpt  in 
the  Basin  of  the  Upper  Nile  were  not  ignored. 

On  1 8th  June  1894,  a  British  Protectorate  over  Uganda 
was  notified,  and  was  published  in  the  'London  Gazette' 
on  the  following  day. 

These  and  the  ensuing  International  n^otiations,  together 
with  the  definitive  Agreement  with  France  published  at  the 
moment  of  writing  (28th  March  1899),  will  be  examined 
in  detail  in  the  analysis  that  follows. 

The  entire  Basin  of  the  Nile  being  delimited,  in  prindpk 
we  are  now  in  a  position  to  definitely  define  the  Treaty- 
rights  of  Egypt  and  her  neighbours. 

(6)  Analysis  of  Treaty-rights 

BfTptPrapw  The  'ancient  boundaries  of  Egypt,'  as  set  forth  in  the 
Firmans  of  the  Suzerain,  have  never  been  accurately  defined : 
but,  in  regard  to  Egypt  Proper,  these  have  not  been  the 
subject  of  dispute.  Apart  from  the  Palestine  frontier,  whidi 
was  indicated  in  the  telegram  supplementing  an  omission  in 
the  Firman  of  Investiture  of  22nd  March  1892  (vide  sv^ra, 
P*  393)f  ^h^  northern  and  eastern  frontiers  march  with  the 
sea-coasts.  In  the  west,  however,  the  Libyan  Desert  is  a 
No-man's  Land,  in  which  frontiers  are  lost  in  a  sea  of  sand. 

TfipoUCnmtter  The  frontier  between  Egypt  and  Tripoli,  on  all  published 
maps,  including  the  general  Map  of  Africa  in  Sir  Edward 
Hertslet's  authoritative  work,  is  shown  to  include  Jarabub^ 
the  sanctuary  and  fortress  of  the  Senussi :  and  doubtless 
that  was  the  '  ancient  boundary.'  But  it  is  not  the  frontier 
which  is  recognised  by  the  Egyptian  Government,  nor  the 
frontier  which  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Senussi  Mahdi, 
who  exercises  in  that  part  of  Africa,  not  excluding  Barka, 
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an    influence   and   a   power   transcending   and   technically 
infringing  the  sovereign  rights  of  Turkey. 

As  a  result  of  my  visit  to  the  Oasis  of  Siwa  in  1 898,  I 
am  able  to  define  the  frontier  which  is  tacitly  recc^^ised 
by  the  Egyptian  Government  and  by  the  Senussi  sheikhs, 
respectively.  Starting  from  a  point  located  at  half-a-da/s 
journey,  or  ten  miles,  to  the  west  of  Siwa  town,  the  frontier 
extends  northwards  to  the  Gulf  of  Solum,  leaving  the  port 
of  Jerjub  in  Egyptian  territory  and  Jarabub  in  the  Turkish 
Vilayet  of  Tripoli.  The  caravan  road  from  Siwa  to  Jerjub, 
which  the  Siwans  regard  as  their  natural  port,  would 
necessarily  remain  in  Egyptian  territory.^ 

§    The  Libyan  Desert 

South  of  the  oasis  of  Siwa,  one  enters  the  heart  of  the  An  BgjiicUB 
Libyan  Desert,  which,  in  accordance  with  our  recent  Agree-  *** 
ment  with  France,  is  left,  in  principle,  within  the  Egyptian 
sphere  of  influence. 

This  region  of  the  Sahara,  in  which  desert  conditions  are  BoandariM 
more  pronounced  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  has 
no  natural  boundaries.  But  although  its  physical  limits  are 
undefined,  its  conventional  boundaries  are  politically  recog- 
nised. Tripoli  and  Barka  in  the  north,  Fezzan  in  the  west, 
the  ancient  boundary  of  Egypt  in  the  east,  the  high- 
lands between  Tibesti  and  Ennedi  and  the  open  desert  in 
the  south, — these  may  be  said  to  delimit  the  Libyan  Desert 
on  all  sides,  from  the  political  point  of  view. 

In  the  heart  of  this  enclave  of  pitiless  Desert  lies  a  g^oup  tim 
of  oases  usually  passing  under  the  name  of  Kufra.  At  one 
of  these  inaccessible  oases  (Jofla),  the  Senussi  Mahdi  has 
established  himself.  From  this  centre,  which  is  connected 
by  itapes^  or  oases  situated  at  one-day's  journey  apart, 
extending  between  Wadai  and  Barka,  the  Sheikh  el-Senussi 

^  The  Otsb  of  Siwa  belongs  to  Egypt,  who  is  represented  by  a  Mamur.  It  is 
attached  to  the  Mudiria  of  Damanhur.  But,  practically,  the  Siwans  enjoy 
Home  Rule,  under  their  own  sheikhs,  although  they  pay  taxes  to  the  Khedivial 
Government.  For  one  hundred  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Delta,  Egyptian 
Authority  is  represented  chiefly  by  the  Coast  Guard  Senrice. 
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exercises  dominant  control  over  vast  areas  of  the  Sahara. 
The  principal  Senussi  settlements  in  the  borderlands  of  the 
Libyan  Desert  (apart  from  Kufra  and  Barka)  are  Aujila, 
Fezzan,  Tibesti,  Borku,  Wanyanga,  and  EnnedL 
l^iMUand  This  powerful  Mohammedan  Sect,  numbering  several 
^^^^SSSS  millions  of  adherents,  is  destined  to  play  an  important 
r61e  in  the  history  of  North  Africa  and  of  Islam ;  but, 
having  dealt  with  the  subject  so  fully  in  a  recently  pub- 
lished work,^  I  desire  in  this  place  simply  to  record  its 
significance,  without  attempting  to  explain  its  bearing  on 
the  pacification  of  the  Sudan.  One  thing  is,  however, 
certain,  and  to  that  I  must  allude :  Any  European  Power 
attempting  to  occupy  Tripoli  would  inevitably  find  itself 
in  opposition  to  the  Senussi,  whose  base  of  communications 
is  now  established  at  Bengazi.  Should  any  attempt  be 
made  to  cut  off  their  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
which  freely  enter  at  this  port,  under  the  averted  eyes  of 
Turkish  oflFicials,  such  an  attempt  would  in  itself  be 
sufficient  to  rouse  the  Senussi  to  revolt,  the  consequences 
of  which  would  injuriously  affect  every  State  holding 
territory  in  North  Africa.  It  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  unwise,  on  the  part  of  Italy  or  of  France,  to  take  any 
steps  to  change  the  status  quo  in  Tripoli,  which,  anomalous 
as  it  may  be,  is  fraught  with  serious  issues  to  Egypt  The 
settlement  of  Tripoli  involves  the  solution  of  the  Senussi 
Question,  which  at  present  is  dormant,  though  big  with  fate. 
TripoUand  The  Anglo- French  Declaration  of  2ist  March  1899  ^^ 
been  misread  in  Italy  to  imply  the  recognition,  in  principle, 
of  Tripoli  as  a  French  sphere  of  influence.  Tripoli,  being  a 
Turkish  vilayet,  cannot  fall  within  the  sphere  of  a  European 
Power,  the  Sultan  himself  being  a  Signatory  of  the  Berlin 
Act  of  1885.  Clause  i  of  this  Anglo-French  Agreement, 
containing  the  usual  self-denying  ordinances,  is  specifically 
restricted  to  *  the  line  of  frontier  defined  in  the  following 
paragraph ' — that  is  to  say,  south  of  the  fifteenth  parallel 
If,  as  our  Italian  friends  assume,  it  applied  to  the  r^ons 
delimited  in  Clause  3 — that  is  to  say,  north  of  the  fifteendi 

^  '  From  Sphinx  to  Oracle ' :  Hurst  &  Blackett,  1S99. 
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parallel — and  therefore  threw  open  Tripoli  to  the  exclusive 
policy  of  France,  the  acceptance  of  such  an  interpretation 
would  reciprocally  exclude  France  from  acquiring  '  territory 
or  political  influence'  in  the  Libyan  Desert  or  in  Egypt 
Proper.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  delimited  zones  in  Clause  3, 
by  *  starting '  from  the  southern  frontier  of  Fezzan,  the  true 
Hinterland  of  Tripoli — ^namely,  *  from  the  point  of  inter- 
section of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  with  the  sixteenth  degree  of 
east  longitude' — and  running  south-east  and  south  to  the 
frontier  of  Darfur,  impliedly  excludes  Tripoli  from  delimita- 
tions, even  in  principle,  that  concern  third  parties  :  or,  in 
other  words,  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  effect  of  this  Declaration  is  to  leave  the  Libyan  Desert 
within  the  Egyptian  sphere,  and  to  respect  the  status  quo  in 
Tripoli.  The  Protest  of  the  Porte  (28th  March  1 899),  based 
on  the  extravagant  claims  in  Said  Pasha's  despatch  of  1 890, 
is  therefore  invalidated. 

§  Abyssinia^  etc. 

The  boundaries  of  Abyssinia  are  very  unsettled,  owing  to 
the  withdrawal  of  the  bogus  Protectorate  of  Italy :  but  it 
is  possible,  even  at  this  stage,  to  define  them  with  a  tolerable 
degree  of  certainty.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the 
matter  is  of  considerable  importance,  although  the  urgency 
is  not  great,  in  view  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Condominium 
having  been  definitely  established. 

Alwssinia  is  the  most  important  Native  State  in  that  part  Pouticai 
of  Africa ;  and,  since  it  lies  within  the  hydrographical  basin 
of  the  Nile,  its  political  relations  with  Egypt  deeply  concern 
the  Tutelary  Power.  Its  foreign  relations,  although  in  the 
capable  hands  of  a  Menelik,  are,  unhappily,  subject  to  a 
deep-seated  intrigue  on  the  part  of  two  Powers  whose  object 
for  many  years  past  has  been  to  set  up  a  counterpoise  against 
British  domination  in  the  Nile  Valley.  The  disaster  of  Adua, 
the  enforced  withdrawal  of  Italian  claims,  and  a  succession 
of  European  missions  courting  the  friendship  of  the  Negus 
Nagasti  (King  of  Kings)  of  Ethiopia,  have  combined  to  nourish 
the  arrogance  of  the  Abyssinians,  whose  claims  to  territorial 
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expansion,  as  set  forth  in  Menelik's  Circular  of  1891,  and  as 
interpreted  by  Count  LeontiefTs  so-called  appointment  to 
the  Elquatorial  Province,  are  a  sufficient  indication  that  the 
reconquest  of  the  Sudan  and  the  settlement  of  the  Fashoda 
difficulty  were  matters  of  urgency  and  importance  to  Egypt 
Historical  This  pseudo-Christian  State  has  a  dense  population  of 
hardy  mountaineers,  composed  of  diverse  ethnical  elements. 
Originally  peopled  from  Arabia,  and  converted  to  a  primitive 
form  of  Christianity  in  the  fourth  century,  the  northern 
r^ions  remain  Arabic  in  type,  whilst  in  Southern  Abyssinia 
and  Shoa  the  basis  of  the  population  is  N^^roid.  Explorers 
and  missionaries  made  the  country  known  to  Europe  over  a 
century  ago ;  and  the  Indian  Government  despatched  a 
mission  to  Shoa  in  1841  :  but,  apart  from  the  events  that 
led  up  to  the  British  Campaign  of  1867- 1868 — when 
Theodore,  the  bandit  King,  committed  suicide,  and  Johannis 
proclaimed  himself  N^us — our  relations  with  Abyssinia 
have  been  very  slight  Sir  William  Hewett  in  1884  ^ 
Sir  Gerald  Portal  in  1887  were  despatched  thither  on 
special  missions,  in  connection  with  the  pacification  of  the 
Sudan  ^ ;  but  her  Majesty's  Government  left  Abyssinia 
severely  alone  until,  in  1897,  Mr  Rennell  Rodd  headed  an 
important  mission,  the  object  of  which  was  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  of  friendship  with  Menelik  and  to  secure  the  neutrality 
of  the  Negus  during  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Campaign  against 
the  Dervishes. 

In  1 867- 1 868  we  conquered  the  northern  province  of 
Tigr^,  but  evacuated  it  when  the  main  object  of  the 
Expedition  had  been  accomplished.  In  1889,  on  the  death 
of  Johannis,  in  the  action  against  the  Dervishes  at  Matama, 
Menelik,  then  independent  King  of  Shoa,  took  advantage 
of  the  anarchy  that  prevailed  and  proclaimed  himself  Negik 
The  famous  Ucciali  Treaty,  which  dates  from  that  period, 
was  definitely  denounced  in  1893  by  Menelik;  and  the 
fighting  in  1895  and  1896  resulted  in  the  final  overthrow  of 

^  Admiral  Hewett  went  to  make  arrangements  with  King  John  in  regard  to 
the  withdrawal  of  Egyptian  garrisons,  including  Kassala.  Portal's  unsucoessfiil 
mission  was  to  procure  peace  for  the  Italians. 
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Italian  pretensions.  The  French,  Russian,  Italian,  Turkish^ 
Dervish,  and  British,  Missions  were  the  principal  incidents 
of  1897. 

Since  his  accession,  Menelik  has  been  occupied  in  con-  Mendik 
solidating  his  rule  over  Abyssinia.  He  has  succeeded  in 
crushing  the  Gallas  and  in  bringing  the  turbulent  Rases 
into  subjection.  The  Mohammed  AH  of  his  country,  he 
is  a  wealthy  monopolist  and  an  autocrat ;  nourishing  schemes 
of  civilization  and  progress,  of  which  he  is  the  sole  native 
advocate,  he  welcomes  the  emissaries  of  Europe ;  astute, 
and  mistrustful  of  European  intrigues,  he  plays  off  one 
Power  against  the  other:  but  he  never  loses  sight  of  the 
dominant  position  of  Great  Britain,  nor  neglects  to  safeguard 
Ac  independence  of  his  own  country.  Queen  Taitu — his 
consort,  who  had  previously  been  favoured  by  four  husbands 
— is  his  wisest  counsellor ;  and  many  Europeans  reside  at 
his  Court,  which  at  present  is  fixed  at  Addis  Abbaba — an 
encampment  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Entotto  hills. 
Having  no  issue,  succession  to  the  throne  will,  as  is  insncceMiMi 
any  case  the  mode  in  Abyssinia,  fall  to  the  strongest  Ras.^ 

In  place  of  the  free-booting  rabble  of  former  days, 
Menelik  has  created  a  standing  army  of  over  70,000  men, 
under  the  independent  commands  of  their  feudal  lords. 
Each  Ras  (general)  can  account  for  from  five  to  forty  thou- 
sand men.  Behind  this  standing  army,  a  sort  of  militia, 
numbering  140,000  men,  can  be  raised  in  a  few  months. 
But  the  patriotism  of  the  Abyssinians  would,  in  case  of 
national  danger,  draw  every  able-bodied  man — Gallas,  slaves, 
and  others — into  the  ranks.     Thus,  some  200,000  men  met 

^  There  are  no  less  than  forty  Rases,  or  governors,  and  princelings  who  can 
set  op  tome  pretensions  to  the  throne.  Ras  Mangasha  Tekkem,  Governor  of 
Amhaia,  though  not  of  the  royal  family,  is  perhaps  the  leading  Ras.  And  there 
is  another  Ras  Mangasha,  a  natural  son  of  King  Johannis,  who  is  and  always  has 
been  in  revolt ;  but,  since  Italy  refused  to  support  his  claims,  his  opposition  is 
not  tenons.  Ras  Makunan,  a  son  of  Menelik'^  sister,  is  a  &motts  GeneraL  Ras 
AliUa  is  dead.  Ras  Mikhael  is  a  son-in-law  of  the  Negus.  And  there  are 
numerous  kings  and  sultans  recognising  Menelik's  sovereignty.  Under  no 
previous  ruler  has  Abyssinia  been  more  united.  Menelik  himself  is  very  popular: 
and  it  IS  bis  policy  to  retain  the  affection  of  his  subjects  as  well  as  the  adherence 
of  petty  chiefs. 
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the  invasion  of  Italy ;  and,  of  this  number,  fiilly  three- 
fourths  were  armed  with  rifles.  In  spite  of  absence  of 
discipline,  cartridges  without  powder,  and  weapons  of  every 
description,  the  Abyssinians,  in  their  own  mountains,  are  a 
formidable  foe.  Their  tactics  are  to  overwhelm  and  crush 
the  enemy  by  sheer  superiority  of  numbers ;  but  in  the 
plains  they  would  be  quite  unable  to  stand  up  against  a 
disciplined  force,  such  as  the  Sirdar  could  lead  against 
them  :  and  this  fact  is  well  known  to  Menelik,  who,  after 
Fashoda,  abandoned  the  wild  scheme  of  advancing  his 
frontiers  to  the  White  Nile,  though  he  still  hopes  to  make 
g^ood  his  pretensions  in  Kedaref  and  Kalabat^ 
fotenmi  The  fairy  stories  told  in  France  of  the  progress  made  in 
the  civilization  of  Abyssinia  must  be  taken  cung  gram. 
The  French  and  Russian  emissaries  have  certainly  innocu- 
lated  the  country  with  the  spirit  of  progress  :  but  the  effect 
lies  all  on  the  surface.  Railways,  telegraphs,  telephones, 
and  Posts  have  been  introduced  or  projected.  There  is  a 
French  Directeur  des  Posies  Ethiopiennes^  with  Post  Offices  at 
Addis  Abbaba  and  Harar.  Artistic  postage-stamps,  made 
in  France,  bear  the  portrait  of  Menelik.  And  there  is  a 
mail  about  once  a  week  to  Jibuti,  whence  a  Company,  under 
the  concession  to  M.  Ilg — Menelik's  Foreigfn  Adviser — hope 
to  complete  the  railway  now  being  constructed  to  Harar  and 
beyond.  But  whilst  the  French  Government  pay  all  the 
expenses,  and  Menelik  takes  all  the  receipts,  of  the  Pastes 
Ethiopiennes,  the  telegraph-wires  are  used  chiefly  by  the 
monkeys,  for  gymnastic  performances  ;  and  Menelik  himself 
sadly  mistrusts  the  iron  road  as  the  surest  introduction  of 
the  mailed  fist  Not  desiring  a  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  which 
could  always   be   bombarded  and  taken  by  the   navies  of 

^  It  is  said  that  the  famous  Bonchamps  mission  fiuled  through  the  jealouij  of 
the  French  Resident,  M.  LAgarde.  This  mission  was  to  have  acted  in  co-opeia- 
tion  with  an  Abyssinian  anny  of  30,000  men.  Its  object  «ras  to  take  possetakm 
of  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  join  hands  with  the  French  Expedition  under 
Marchand  at  Fashoda.  France,  Abyssinia,  and  the  Khalifti  were  at  one  tioae  io 
collusion,  more  or  less,  to  filch  the  Upper  Nile  from  Egypt :  bat  the  success  of 
Sir  Rennell  Kodd  in  diplomacy  and  of  the  Sirdar  in  the  field  of  action  entirdy 
defeated  this  scheme. 
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Europe,  Menelik  has  been  anxious  to  secure,  what  he  has 
now  obtained,  a  dep6t  through  which  he  can  draw  matiriel 
of  all  kind  free  from  the  vexatious  imposts  of  the  Italian 
Protectorate. 

Thus,  Harar,^  which  was  conquered  by  Menelik  in  1887,  Hanr 
has  been  converted  from  the  res  nuUius  of  the  Anglo-French 
Convention  into  an  Abyssinian  *port,*  or  trading-post  with 
Europe  —  principally  with  France,  through  Jibuti.*  Thegj™™**' 
caravan  road  to  Khartum  passes  through  Matama  (Kalabat) 
and  Suk-Abu-Sin  (Kedaref)  to  Abu  Haraz,  and  along  the 
left-bank  of  the  Blue  Nile :  hence  the  importance  of  these 
r^ions  to  Egypt  Hence  also  the  recent  visit  (March 
1899)  of  the  Sirdar  to  Kedaref  Caravan  routes  also 
lead  from  Khartum  and  Abu  Haraz  to  Gos  Rejeb,  on 
the  Atbara.  The  whole  of  this  region  is  commanded  by 
Kassala. 

With  this  slight  introduction,  we  may  now  examine  the  BimndariM 
boundaries  of  Abyssinia,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  a  satis- 
factory settlement 

A  Treaty  between  Great   Britain,  Ethiopia,  and   Egypt  Great  Britain, 
was  signed  at  Adua  on  3rd  June  1884.     This  treaty  was  Bnrpt  * 
negotiated   with   King  Johannis   by   Admiral   Sir   William 
Hewett,  representing  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  Mason 
Bey,  Governor  of  Massawa,  representing  the  Khedive.     The 
principle  it  set  up  is  the  reason  of  my  quoting  it. 

Article  I  provided  for  the  free  transit  of  all  goods  through 
Massawa  to  and  from  Abyssinia.  Article  H  restored  Bogos 
to  Ethiopia.^  Article  HI  provided  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
garrisons  of  Kassala,  Amadib,  and  Senhit  Article  VI  was 
as  follows : — 

*  His  Majesty  the  Negiisa  Negust  agrees  to  refer  all 
differences  with  his  Highness  the  Khedive,  which  may  arise 

'  Harar,  occupied  by  Egypt  between  1874  and  1884,  was  given  up  on  the 
advice  of  Great  Britain.  Menelik  has  placed  it  under  the  rule  of  his  nephew, 
Ras  Makunan.    The  Hararis  are  a  mixture  of  Galla  and  R'hotta. 

'  The  railway  under  construction  to  Harar  (186  miles)  is  projected  to  Addis 
Abbaba  (470  miles).  The  import  and  export  trade,  combined,  of  Jibuti  is  worth 
about  25  million  francs  per  annum. 

'  Bogos  was  handed  over  to  Abyssinia  on  12th  Sept.  1884. 
2  C 
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after  the  signing  of  this  Treaty,^  to  her  Britannic  Majesty  for 
settlement* 

This  amounts  to  the  recog^nition,  in  principle,  of  the 
Tutelary  Power  in  Egypt 
Italy  and  The  Treaties  between  Italy  and  Abyssinia  having  been 
^"^  terminated  by  the  recent  war,  the  Convention  signed  at 
Addis  Abbaba  on  26th  October  1896,  between  Major 
Nerazzini,  on  behalf  of  Italy,  and  King  Menelik,  replaces 
them,  until  a  definitive  Treaty  has  been  signed.  N^otiations 
are  proceeding  favourably :  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
Mareb-Belesa-Muna  line  will  be  accepted  as  the  permanent 
frontier  between  Eritrea  and  Abyssinia.  The  territory  to 
the  north  would  remain  in  the  possession  of  Italy  ;  and,  in 
the  event  of  this  proposed  frontier  being  accepted,  Italy 
would  undertake  not  to  cede  the  fertile  provinces  of  Serai 
and  Ocul^-Kusai  to  any  State  but  Abyssinia  in  the  event 
of  the  withdrawal  of  Italy  from  the  high-plateau. 
Bgyptand  On  25th  June  1895,  an  Agreement  was  sig^ned  between 
the  Egyptian  and  Italian  Governments  for  r^^lating  the 
dependence  of  the  semi-nomadic  tribes  and  for  defining  their 
respective  frontiers  between  the  Khor  Baraka  and  the  -Red 
Sea.  Sir  Herbert  (now  Lord)  Kitchener,  the  Sirdar,  repre- 
sented Egypt. 

Article  I  defined  the  boundary-line  as  follows : 
'  In  the  district  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Baraka, 
the  frontier-line  between  Egypt  and  Eritrea  shall  follow  a 
line  which,  starting  from  Ras  Kasar  [the  northern  limit  of 
Eritrea],  joins  the  principal  branch  of  the  Karora,  about  two 
kiloms.  from  the  Coast,  and  follows  the  course  of  the  Karora 
up  to  a  point  marked  "  Karora  "  on  the  map.  The  frontier 
then  follows  the  watershed  between  the  torrents  Axet  and 
Merib  on  the  north,  and  the  torrents  Falkat  and  Sela  on 
the  south,  up  to  a  point  on  the  plateau  of  Hagar-Nush,  to 
be  fixed  by  the  delineators ;  and  from  the  point  so  fixed 
shall  proceed  to  join  the  Baraka  at  a  point  which  is  also 
left    to    the   delineators    to   establish,    following    a    clearly 

^  Ratified  by  her  Majesty  on  4th  July  1884,  and  by  the  Khedive  on  25th  Sep- 
tember 1884. 
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letermined  natural  line.  From  the  Baraka,  the  line  of 
rentier  goes  straight  to  the  intersection  of  the  1 7th  parallel, 
lorth,  with  the  37th  meridian  east  of  Greenwich/ 

From  this  point,  southwards,  the  frontiers  between  Ethiopia  Aj^^ 
ind  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  remain  to  be  fixed.  But,  siiSt 
sending  a  definitive  treaty,  the  frontier-lines  defined  in  the 
Protocols  between  Great  Britain  and  Italy  of  24th  March 
[891,  and  of  15  th  April  1891,  respectively,  outline  the 
x>nventional  boundaries.  These  Protocols  were  completed 
yy  the  Agreement  of  sth  May,  1894,  defining  the  boundaries 
>f  the  British  and  Italian  spheres  of  influence  in  the  regions 
>f  the  Gulf  of  Aden  and  Somdliland. 

The  frontiers  therein  defined  may  be  accepted  as  a 
provisional  and  rough  delimitation  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan  towards  Abyssinia ;  and,  as  such,  they  may  be 
jiven  here. 

The  first  Clause  of  the  Anglo-Italian  Protocol  of  24th  (I jj»  to  Bine 
March,   1891,  gives  the  line  of  demarcation   between   the 
British   and    Italian   spheres,  from  the   River  Juba  to   the 
Blue  Nile  :— 

*  The  line  of  demarcation  in  Eastern  Africa  between  the 
spheres  of  influence  respectively  reserved  to  Great  Britain 
md  Italy  shall  follow  from  the  sea  [Indian  Ocean]  the  mid- 
:hannel  {thalweg)  of  the  River  Juba  up  to  latitude  6°  north, 
Kismayu  with  its  territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
:hus  remaining  to  England.  The  line  shall  then  follow  the 
Sth  parallel  of  north  latitude  up  to  the  meridian  35"^  east 
>f  Greenwich,  which  it  will  follow  up  to  the  Blue  Nile.' 

The  Anglo-Italian  Protocol  of  15th  April,   1891,  com- gtaeNUe to 
Dieted   and   defined   this   boundary-line  up  to   Ras   Kasar. 
The  first  Clause  of  this  Protocol  reads  as  follows  : — 

*  The  sphere  of  influence  reserved  to  Italy  is  bounded  on 
:he  north  and  on  the  west  by  a  line  drawn  from  Ras  Kasar^ 
>n  the  Red  Sea  to  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  17th 
>arallel  north  with  the  37th  meridian  east  of  Greenwich. 
The  line,  having  followed  that  meridian  to  16°  30'  north 

'  Cf.  supra,  p.  402  :  Agreement  between  Italy  and  Egypt,  modifying  the  frontier 
etween  Ras  Kasar  and  the  Khor  Baraka. 
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latitude,   is  drawn   from   that   point   in   a  straight    line  to 
Sabderat,   leaving    that   village    to    the   east       From   that 
village  the  line  is  drawn  southward  to  a  point  on  the  Gash 
twenty  English  miles  above  Kassala,  and  rejoins  the  Atbara 
at  the  point  indicated  as  being  a  ford  on  the  map  of  Werner 
Munzinger  ' Original- Karte  von  Nord  Abessinien  undden  Ldn- 
dem  am  Mareb,  Barca^  und  Anseba^  del.  1 864 '  (Gotha  :  Justus 
Perthes),  and  situated  at  14°  52'  north  latitude.      The  line 
then  ascends  the  Atbara  to  the  confluence  of  the  Khor  Kaka- 
mot  (Hahamot),  whence  it  follows  a  westerly  direction  till  it 
meets  the  Khor  Lemsen,  which  it  descends  to  its  confluence 
with   the   Raliad.       Finally,  the   line,   having   followed  the 
Rahad  for  the  short  distance  between  the  confluence  of  the 
Khor  Lemsen  and  the  intersection  of  35°  east  longitude, 
Greenwich,  identifies  itself  in  a  southerly  direction  with  that 
meridian,  until  it  meets  the  Blue  Nile,  saving  ulterior  amend- 
ments of  detail,  according  to  the  hydrographic  and  on^^phic 
conditions  of  the  country.' 
UndeUmited      Italy,  having  withdrawn  her  so-called  Protectorate  over 
tow&xxu  Abyssinia,  leaves  this  frontier-line,  accepted  in   principle  by 
^"^  Great  Britain,  to  be  re-delimited,  as  between  Great  Britain 
and  Abyssinia,  from  the  western  frontier  of  Eritrea  to  the 
northern  frontier  of  Italian  Som^liland,  both  of  which  frontiers 
were  outlined  between  Italy  and  Abyssinia  in   1 896.     This 
undelimited   frontier   lies   between   a   point  on   the    Upper 
Atbara  and  a  point  on  the  Juba  rivers. 
Somiiiiand      For  the  same  reason,  the  boundary  of  British  Somdliland 
in  the  south  now  meets  the  northern  frontier  of  Italian  SomiU- 
land  at  the  point  of  intersection  defined  in  the  Anglo-Italian 
Protocol  of  5th  May  1894  21^^  iri  the  Treaty  (Annex  3) 
between  Great   Britain   and   Ethiopia  of    1897.^       This  is 
explained    in   the  following    paragraphs,  dealing   with  the 
inland  boundaries  of  British  Somdliland. 

The  Agreement  between  Great  Britain  and  Italy  of  sth 
May,  1894,  defined  their  respective  spheres  of  influence  in 
Som^liland,  etc.     To  the  east  of  the  point  of  intersection 

'  That  is  to  say,  the  intersection  of  47*"  east  of  Greenwich  with  the  8th  parallel 
of  north  latitude. 
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above  noted,  the  frontier-line  between  British  and  Italian 
Somdliiand  runs,  in  accordance  with  the  first  Clause  of  the 
Agreement,  'from  the  48th  degree  of  longitude  east  of 
Greenwich  to  the  intersection  of  the  9th  d^ree  of  north 
latitude  with  the  49th  degree  of  longitude  east  of  Greenwich, 
and  [then]  follows  that  meridian  of  longitude  to  the  Sea ' — 
f>.,  the  Gulf  of  Aden. 

Annex  No.  3  to  the  Treaty  n^otiated  by  Mr  Rodd 
with  Ethiopia^  modified  the  Anglo-French  boundary  of 
^  February  1888,  and  the  Anglo-Italian  boundary  of 
5  th  May  1894 — already  alluded  to — and  delimited  the 
southern  boundary  of  British  Somililand  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  leave  the  Isa  Habrawal  country  within  the  Abyssinian 
sf^ere.^  It  is  not  clear,  what  return  Great  Britain  received 
for  this  concession :  but  possibly  some  secret  understanding 
was  arrived  at. 

The  Treaty  itself  contains  six  Articles.     Article  I  gives  GfeatBrito 
full  liberty  to  the  subjects  of  or  persons  protected  by  each  of  1897 
the  Contracting  Parties   'to  come  and   go  and  engage  in 
commerce  in  the  territories  of  the  other,'  but  forbids  *  armed 

*  Signed  by  the  Emperor  Menelik  II.,  and  by  her  Majesty's  Envoy,  at  Addit 
Abbaba,  14th  May  1897.  Ratified  by  the  Queen,  28th  July  1897.  Acknow- 
ledged by  Menelik,  8th  December  1897 — amounting  to  exchange  of  ratifications. 

*  Mr  Rodd's  version  is  as  follows : — 

Mr  Rodd  to  Ras  Makunan  :  Harar^Jtms  4,  1897. 

'  Peace  be  onto  you. 

'After  friendly  discussion  with  your  Excellency,  I  have  understood  that  His 
Bfajesty  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  will  recognize  as  frontier  of  the  British  Pro- 
tectorate on  the  Somili  Coast  the  line  which,  starting  from  the  sea  at  the  point 
fioed  in  the  Agreement  between  Great  Britain  and  France  on  the  9th  February 
1888,  opposite  the  wells  of  Hadu,  follows  the  caravan-ruad,  described  in  that 
Agreement,  through  Abbassuen  till  it  reaches  the  hill  of  Somadu.  From  this 
pcnnt  on  the  road  the  line  is  traced  by  the  Saw  mountains  and  the  hill  of  £gu  to 
Moga  Medir ;  from  Moga  Medir  it  is  traced  by  Eylinta  Kaddo  to  Arran  Arrhe, 
near  the  intersection  of  latitude  44°  east  of  Greenwich  with  longitude  9*  north. 
From  this  point  a  straight  line  is  drawn  to  the  intersection  of  47**  east  of  Green- 
wich with  8*  north.  From  here  the  line  will  follow  the  frontier  laid  down  in  the 
Anglo-Italian  Protocol  of  the  5th  May  1894,  until  it  reaches  the  sea. 

'  The  tribes  occupying  either  side  of  the  line  shall  have  the  right  to  use  the 
frazing-grounds  on  the  other  side,  but  during  their  migrations  it  is  understood  that 
they  shall  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  territorial  authority.  Free  access 
to  the  nearest  wells  is  equally  reserved  to  the  tribes  occupying  either  side  of  the 
Kne.  .  .  .' 
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bands  from  either  side  to  cross  the  frontier  of  the  other  on 
any  pretext  whatever  without  previous  authorization  from 
the  competent  authorities/  Article  II  deals  with  the  Somili 
frontiers  in  the  sense  already  referred  to.  Article  III  states 
that  *  the  caravan  route  between  Zeila  and  Harar  by  way  of 
Gildessa  shall  remain  open  throughout  its  whole  extent  to 
the  commerce  of  both  nations.'  Article  IV  concedes  to 
Great  Britain  the  usual  *  favoured  nation '  treatment ;  but 
*  on  the  other  hand,  all  material  destined  exclusively  for  the 
service  of  the  Ethiopian  State  shall,  on  application  from  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor,  be  allowed  to  pass  through  the  port 
of  Zeila  into  Ethiopia  free  of  duty.'  Under  Article  V,  *  the 
transit  of  (ire-arms  and  ammunition  destined  for  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  through  the  territories  depending 
on  her  Britannic  Majesty  is  authorized,  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions prescribed  by  the  General  Act  of  the  Brussels 
Conference'  of  1890.  Finally,  under  Article  VI,  his 
Majesty,  etc.,  etc.,  'engages  himself  towards  the  Govern- 
ment of  her  Britafinic  Majesty  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
prevent  the  passage  through  his  dominions  of  arms  and 
ammunition  to  the  Mahdists,  whom  he  declares  to  be  the 
enemies  of  his  Empire.' 
UncoTtfwi  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Kings, 
etc.,  etc.,  receives  a  good  deal  more  than  he  concedes.  In- 
deed, he  concedes  practically  nothing  under  this  treaty, 
which  for  all  present  purposes  may  be  regarded  as  strangely 
ineffective,  unless  some  secret — though  why  secret  ? — ^under- 
standing exists  in  regard  to  the  undelimited  frontier,  already 
indicated,  or  to  the  political  situation.  To  assume  that 
we  can  take  what  we  want,  now  that  we  aie  established 
at  Khartum,  and  Italy  is  confined  to  the  Benadir  Coast,  is 
not  to  remove  the  danger  of  conflicts  with  Abyssinia,  but 
rather  to  court  it.  I  therefore  presume  that  Mr  Rodd's 
diplomacy  was  more  successful  than  the  public  have  any 
idea  of.  The  Treaty  itself  gives  no  hint  of  this  :  but  rather 
suggests  a  difficulty  that  proved  insuperable.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that,  with  France  and  Russia  firmly  in- 
trenched in  Abyssinia,  the  situation  is  by  no  means  reassur- 
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ing ;  and,  until  a  definitive  frontier  is  fixed,  our  relations 
with  Menelik  must  necessarily  be  at  the  mercy  of  intrigues 
and  misunderstandings.  Abyssinia  is,  in  fact,  the  one  weak 
and  critical  point  in  our  settlement  of  pending  questions 
concerning  the  pacification  and  delimitation  of  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Sudan. 

§  Equatorial  Regions 

The  following  reference  to  the  boundaries  of  the  British 
sphere  of  influence  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  was  made 
in  a  despatch  addressed  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  to  the 
late  Sir  Gerald  Portal,  her  Majesty's  Commissioner  and 
Consul-General,  on  22nd  March  1892  :^ 

'The   boundaries    of    the    British    sphere    north    of  theTerritociMof 
German  sphere  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  are  defined  in  Africa 
the    1st   Article  of  the  Anglo-German   Agreement  of  the 
1st  July  1890,  and  in  the  Anglo-Italian  Agreement  of  the 
24th  March  1891. 

*  There  are  three  distinct  divisions  of  the  territory  com- 
prised in  the  British  sphere  of  influence  on  the  East  Coast 
of  Africa — 

'  I.  The  dominions  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  leased  to 
the  British  East  Africa  Company,  extending  from  Wanga 
to  Kipini,  with  an  inland  frontier  10  miles  from  the  Coast, 
and  including  the  islands  of  Lamu,  Patta,  and  Manda.^ 

*  2.  The  Territory  administered  by  the  Company  under 
its  Charter  (3rd  September  1888). 

*  3.  The  Territory  not  at  present  administered  by  the 
Company.* 

The  limits  of  the  Territory  leased  by  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar  to  the  British  East  Africa  Company  are  described 
in  the  Note  written  by  Acting  Consul-General  Holmwood 
to  the  Sultan  on  the  3rd  December  1886.*  The  Note 
refers,  in  addition,  to  ports  north  of  the  Juba. 

>  Africa,  No.  4  (1893).  Quoted  in  Sir  Edward  Hertslet's  <  Map  of  Africa  by 
Treaty,'  p.  170,  whose  '  Notes'  are  also  embodied  with  the  reference  in  question. 

*  Under  Concessions  dated  24th  May  1887 ;  9th  October  1888 ;  4th  March 
1890;  and  5th  March  1891. 

'  This  Agreement,  or  exchange  of  Notes,  is  published  in  Hertslet's  '  Map  of 
Africa  by  Treaty,'  p.  754  seq. 
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The  second  division,  or  Territory  administered  by  the 
Company,  under  its  Charter,  *  includes  territory  held  by  the 
Company  under  Grants,  Concessions,  Agreements,  or  Treaties, 
in  accordance  with  Clause  i  of  the  Charter,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  Clause  3,  which  stipulates  that  no  {x>wer  shall 
be  exercised  under  such  Grants,  Concessions,  Agreements, 
or  Treaties  until  copies  shall  have  been  furnished  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  he  shall  have  signified  his  approval, 
absolutely  or  conditionally.  The  claims  of  the  Company 
are  recorded  in  letters  and  Treaties,  all  of  which  have 
received  the  formal  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Under  the  2nd  Clause  of  the  Charter,  the  Company  is 
authorized  and  empowered  to  extend  its  territory  from 
time  to  time,  but  such  extension  is  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  to  the  conditions  of  the  3rd 
Clause.' 

The  third  division,  or  Territory  not  then  (1892)  ad- 
ministered by  the  Company,  *  comprises  all  territory  not 
included  in  the  other  two  divisions.  This  is  liable  to 
diminution  in  proportion  to  the  extension  of  the  Company's 
administration.' 

To  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  since  the  above 
despatch  was  written,  I  shall  refer  subsequently. 
Uganda  1      On  the  20th  August  1 89 1,  the  British  East  Africa  Com- 
pany announced  its  determination  to  withdraw  from  Uganda, 
which  was  definitely  confirmed  on  the  17th  May  1892. 

On  the  3rd  March  1892,  a  Treaty  was  concluded  by 
Captain  Lugard,  on  behalf  of  the  British  East  Africa  Com- 
pany, with  Mwanga,  King  of  Uganda,  by  which  the  Company 
agreed  to  afford  protection  to  the  Kingdom  of  Uganda,  and 
the  King  acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of  the  Company.* 
But  this  Treaty  was  not  ratified. 

On  the  29th  May  1893,  Mwanga  entered  into  a  Pro- 
visional Agreement  with  Sir  Gerald  Portal,  H.B.M.  Com- 
missioner, in  which  it  was  recorded  that  the  British  East 
Africa  Company  had   definitely   withdrawn   from    Uganda, 

»  Cf,  Sir  Edward  Hertslet's  •  Map  of  Africa  by  Treaty,*  p.  172, 
'^  Africa,  No.  I  (1893)  p.  25. 
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and  that,  pending  the  decision  of  her  Majesty's  Government 
on  the  whole  question  of  Uganda,  Mwanga  had  bound  him- 
self to  certain  specified  conditions,  and  entered  into  certain 
engagements,  with  the  object  of  securing  British  protection, 
assistance,  and  guidance.  One  of  these  engagements  was 
that  he  would  make  no  treaties  or  agreements  of  any  kind 
with  any  European,  of  whatever  nationality,  without  the 
consent  and  approval  of  her  Majesty's  Representative.^  This 
Treaty  was  ratified.* 

A  British  Protectorate  was  proclaimed  over  Uganda  on 
the  1 8th  June  1894.  The  following  Notification,  issued 
from  the  Foreign  Office  on  that  date,  was  published  in  the 
'  London  Gazette'  for  19th  June  1894  : 

*  It  is  hereby  notified,  for  public  information,  that  under 
auid  by  virtue  of  the  Agreement  concluded  on  the  29th 
May  1893,  between  the  late  Sir  G.  Portal  and  Mwanga, 
King  of  Uganda,  the  country  of  that  ruler  is  placed  under 
the  Protectorate  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

*  This  Protectorate  comprises  the  Territory  known  as 
Uganda  proper,  bounded  by  the  territories  known  as  Usoga, 
Unyoro,  Ankoli,  and  Koki.' 

The  boundaries  of  the  Protectorate  were,  however,  sub- 
sequently extended.  The  following  Notification,  published 
in  the  *  London  Gazette,'  was  issued  from  the  Foreign  Office 
^n  30th  June  1896  : 

'  The  territory  of  Unyoro,  together  with  that  part  of  the 
British  sphere  of  influence  lying  to  the  west  of  Uganda  and 
Unyoro  which  has  not  hitherto  been  included  in  the  Uganda 
Protectorate,  is  placed  within  the  limits  of  that  Protectorate, 
ivhich  includes,  also,  Usoga  and  the  other  territories  to  the 
ast  under  the  administration  of  her  Majesty's  Commissioner 
ind  Consul-General  for  the  Protectorate.' 

On   15th  June  1895,  a  Notification  was  issued  from  the  BHtiah 
?oreig^  Office,  and  published  in  the  *  London  Gazette'  of  (Protedoimt^ 
[8th  June  1895,  to  the  following  effect : 

'  Africa.     No.  2  (1894)  p.  18. 

'  Namely  by  Col.  Colville's  Treaty  with  Mwanga,  37th  August  1894.   Approved 
y  H.M.G.  4th  January  1895. 
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*  It  is  hereby  notified  for  public  information  that  the 
territories  in  East  Africa  under  the  influence  of  Great 
Britain,  lying  between  the  Protectorate  of  Uganda  and 
the  Coast,  and  between  the  river  Juba  and  the  northem 
frontier  of  the  German  sphere,  not  being  already  under 
British  protection,  are  placed  under  the  Protectorate  of  her 
Britannic  Majesty.* 

The  boundaries  of  British  East  Africa  were  consequently 
defined,  in  the  above  documents,  on  all  sides  except  towards 
the  Nile  Valley,  the  frontiers  of  which  marched  with  the 
conventional  limits  of  the  Congo  basin. 
UpfNtrWtte  The  position  in  r^ard  to  the  Upper  Nile  Territories  was 
outlined  in  the  following  Explanatory  Despatch/  dated  23rd 
May  1 894,  from  the  Earl  of  Kimberley  to  Mr  Hardinge : — 

*  When  her  Majesty's  Grovemment  decided  upon  assuming 
the  Protectorate  of  Uganda,  it  became  incumbent  on  them 
to  consider  the  position  of  Great  Britain  as  r^ards  that 
part  of  the  British  sphere  described  in  the  Anglo-German 
Agreement  [ist  July  1890]  as  the  western  watershed  of 
the  Nile.'  It  was  understood  that  in  1890  arrangements 
were  made  between  the  Administrator  of  the  Congo  Free 
State  and  the  late  Sir  W.  Mackinnon,  under  which  the 
East  Africa  Company  agreed  to  waive  in  favour  of  the  Free 
State  any  powers  which  it  might  acquire  in  the  territories 
so  described  as  a  Chartered  Company  administering  in  the 
British  sphere  with  the  sanction  of  the  Crown.  The  docu- 
ments recording  whatever  arrangements  may  have  been 
concluded  were  not  officially  communicated  to,  nor  sanc- 
tioned by,  her  Majesty's  Government,  and  obviously  could 
not  have  validity  without  that  sanction.  The  Free  State 
Administration,  however,  appears  to  have  considered  that, 
in  virtue  of  these  arrangements,  it  was  justified  in  sending 
exploring  parties  into  the  territory  affected  by  them.  The 
expeditions  are  believed  to  have  travelled  over  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  territory,  and  it  appears  that  their  leaders 
made  treaties  and  established  posts. 

'  Published  as  a  Parliamentary  Paper — ^Africa,  No.  4  (1894). 
*  Art.  I,  §  3  (British  sphere)^' To  the  west  by  the  Congo  Free  Sute,  and  bf 
the  western  watershed  of  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Nile.' 
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*  Her  Majesty's  Minister  at  Brussels  was,  from  time  to 
time,  directed  to  point  out  that,  though  her  Majesty's 
Government  had  no  accurate  information  as  to  the  destina- 
tion and  proceedings  of  these  expeditions,  the  territory  thus 
explored  was  well  known  to  be  included  in  the  British 
sphere  of  influence. 

*  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  examining  this  situation 
in  connection  with  the  Protectorate  of  Uganda,  desired,  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  all  controversy  as  to  these  proceed- 
ings, to  arrive  at  an  arrangement  which  would  be  satisfactory 
to  both  parties.  They  could  not  fail  to  recognize  the 
sacrifices  which  had  been  made  in  endeavouring  to  open 
up  the  country  by  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
whose  efforts  to  promote  the  civilization  of  Africa  have 
commanded  their  warm  sympathy. 

*  On  approaching  his  Majesty,  they  found  him  fully 
disposed  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  which,  while  en- 
abling him  to  continue  the  work  he  had  commenced,  would 
record  his  recognition  of  the  position  of  Great  Britain  in 
her  sphere,  and  of  such  claims  as  Egypt,  and,  through  her, 
Turkey,  may  have  to  the  Equatorial  Provinces^  whose 
administration  was  abandoned  owing  to  the  evacuation  of 
the  Sudan. 

*  I  enclose  copy  of  an  Agreement*  by  which  His  Majesty, 
having  recognized,  on  behalf  of  the  Congo  State,  the  British 
sphere  of  influence  as  laid  down  in  the  Anglo-Grerman  Agree- 
ment of  1890,  received  from  Great  Britain  leases  of  the 
territory  specified  in  the  Agreement  under  certain  conditions. 

*  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  satisfied  that,  under  the 
Agreement,  this  portion  of  the  British  sphere  will  be  ad- 
ministered in  a  spirit  in  full  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  civilization,  and  of  the  Acts  of  Berlin  [1885]  and 
Brussels  [1890]. 

*  These  claims  were  resenred  under  an  exchange  of  Notes  (Brussels,  I3th  May 
1894)  between  Sir  F.  Plunkett  and  M.  van  Eetvelde,  in  which  the  assurance  is 
recorded  '  that  the  Parties  to  the  Agreement  do  not  ignore  the  claims  of  Turkey 
and  Egypt  in  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Nile.' 

*  Agreement  of  I3th  May  1894— Treaty  Series  No.  15  (1894)  — to  which 
reference  is  made  overpage. 
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*  The  Agreement  also  eflFects  certain  frontier  rectifications 
with  the  Congo  Free  State,  which  remove  causes  of  possible 
local  friction,  and  adds  to  the  delimitations  already  concluded, 
with  Italy  on  the  north^  and  Germany  on  the  south,  delimita- 
tion between  the  British  sphere  and  the  conterminous  Power 
on  the  west, 

*  Finally,  Article  III  provides  for  the  lease  to  Great  Britain 
of  a  port  at  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika.^  As  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake  is  within  the  British  sphere  in  Central 
Africa,  this  concession  will  materially  facilitate  communication 
between  the  two  British  spheres.  In  order  to  secure  access  to 
this  port,  the  lease  has  been  obtained  of  a  road  passing  through 
the  Free  State  Territory,  connecting  Lake  Albert  Edward, 
the  eastern  shore  of  which  is  in  the  British  sphere,  with  the 
leased  port  The  navigation  of  Lake  Tanganyika  being 
declared  to  be  free  by  the  Ilnd  Article  of  the  Act  of  Berlin 
of  1885,  ^^^  arrangement  secures  to  British  trade  uninter- 
rupted communication,  the  value  of  which  is  completed  by 
the  guarantees  as  to  freedom  of  transit  recorded  in  the  I  Vth 
Article  of  the  Berlin  Act  and  the  Vlllth  Article  of  the  Anglo- 
German  Agreement  of  1 890.' 

j^nf^      The  Agreement  between  Great  Britain  and  King  Leopold 
Agreemeiit  II.,  as  Sovereign  of  the  Congo  Independent  State,  signed  at 
Brussels  on  1 2th  May  1 894,  was  a  very  complicated  docu- 
ment'; and,  no  sooner  was  it  published  than  both  Germany 
and  France  protested  against  its  validity. 

In  Article  I  (a)  it  was  agreed  *  that  the  sphere  of  influence 
of  the  Independent  Congo  State  shall  be  limited  to  the  north 
of  th^  German  sphere  in  East  Africa  by  a  frontier  following 
the  30th  meridian  east  of  Greenwich  up  to  its  intersection 
by  the  watershed  between  the  Nile  and  the  Congo,  and  thence 
following  the  watershed  in  a  northerly  and  north-westerly 
direction.'     The  effect  of  this  Article  was  to  leave  the  whole 

>  Protocol  of  24th  March  1891,  and  Agreement  of  5th  May  1894,  almdjr 
referred  to  (supra,  p.  403,  se^.), 

^  This  Article  was  withdrawn  by  a  Declaration,  signed  22nd  June  1894,  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Congo  State  {infra,  p.  414). 

'  It  was  expUiined  in  all  its  bearings  in  an  elaborate  article  which  I  wrote  for 
the  Nimttenth  Century  and  which  was  published,  with  a  map,  in  July  1894. 
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of  the  Bahr  el-Ghazal  in  the  British  sphere,  together  with  the 
Upper  Nile  east  of  the  30th  meridian. 

Under  Article  II  these  territories  were  divided  up  into 
three  distinct  areas  or  categories:  (i)  the  Bahr  el-Ghazal, 
between  the  tenth  parallel  on  the  north,  the  Nile-Congo 
watershed  in  the  south,  the  2Sth  meridian  in  the  west, 
and  the  30th  meridian  in  the  east ;  (2)  the  Nile  Valley, 
between  the  left-bank  {thalweg)  of  the  river  and  the  30th 
meridian,  limited  on  the  north  by  the  loth  parallel  and 
in  the  south  by  the  Nile-Congo  watershed  ;  and  (3)  the 
intervening  zone  in  the  south,  between  the  30th  meridian 
and  the  Nile  watershed,  which  amounted  merely  to  a 
rectification  of  the  boundary  of  the  Congo  basin. 

A  lease  of  these  territories  was  granted  to  the  King, 
under  Article  II,  *  to  be  by  him  occupied  and  administered 
on  the  conditions  and  for  the  period  of  time  hereafter  laid 
down ' — that  is  to  say :  the  lease  is  to  *  remain  in  force 
during  the  reign  of  His  Majesty  Leopold  II.,  Sovereign  of 
the  Independent  Congo  State.  Nevertheless,'  the  Agree- 
ment goes  on  to  state,  *  at  the  expiration  of  His  Majesty's 
reign,  it  shall  remain  fully  in  force  as  far  as  concerns  all  the 
portion  of  the  territories  above  mentioned  situated  to  the  west 
of  the  30/A  meridian  east  of  Greenwich^  as  well  as  a  strip 
of  25  kilometres  in  breadth,  to  be  delimitated  by  common 
consent,  stretching  from  the  watershed  between  the  Nile 
and  the  Congo  up  to  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Albert, 
and  including  the  port  of  Mahagi.  This  extended  lease 
shall  be  continued  so  long  as  the  Congo  territories  as 
an  Independent  State  or  as  a  Belgian  Colony  remain 
under  the  sovereignty  of  His  Majesty  and  His  Majesty's 
successors.' 

The  italicised  passage  in  the  above  paragraph  is,  however,  SfSJc****" 
affected  by  the  Boundary  Agreement  between  France  and  «^  state 
the  Congo  State  of  14th  August  1894.  Under  Article 
IV.,  *  the  Free  State  binds  herself  to  renounce  all  occupation, 
and  to  exercise  in  the  future  no  political  influence  west 
or  north  of  a  line  thus  determined : — Longitude  30**  east  of 
Greenwich,  starting  from  its  intersection  of  the  watershed 
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of  the  Congo  and  Nile  basins,  up  to  the  point  where  it 
meets  the  parallel  5""  30',  and  then  along  that  parallel  to 
the  Nile.'  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is  to  throw  the 
whole  of  the  Bahr  el-Ghazal  and  the  Nile  Valley  north  of 
5**  30'  outside  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  Congo  State 
— a  r^ion  which,  by  the  recent  Anglo-French  Agreement 
(21st  March  1899),  is  left  within  the  British  sphere.  There 
remains,  therefore,  to  the  Congo  State  the  third  and  a 
portion  of  the  second  cat^ories  of  territory  specified  above 
(P*  4^3)9  under  the  conditions  mentioned — or,  in  other 
words,  a  triangular  zone  between  the  Nile  and  the  30th 
meridian  down  to  about  the  latitude  of  Lado  (or,  5®  300. 
On  the  death  of  its  Sovereign,  the  Congo  State  will  retain 
only  the  2  5  kilometre  zone  giving  access  to  Lake  Albert 
at  Mahagi. 
WiUMiimwfti  Under  Article  III  the  Congo  State  granted  to  Great 
Britain  a  lease  of  territory  between  Lakes  Tanganyika  and 
Albert  Edward.  But  this  Article  was  withdrawn  by  a 
Declaration,  signed  22nd  June  1894,^  in  consequence  of 
the  protest  of  Germany.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Article  111 
infringed  the  repeated  declarations  of  neutrality  by  the 
Congo  State,  the  Treaty  between  that  State  and  Germany 
in  1884,  the  Berlin  Act  of  1885,  and  the  Anglo-German 
Convention  of  1890.  Article  VIII  of  the  latter  Conven- 
tion already  provided  for  the  free  transit  of  goods,  etc, 
between  Tanganyika  and  the  Anglo-German  boundary. 
Prmaceand  the  France  protested  against  the  Anglo-Congolese  Ag^reement 
™*^  ****  of  the  1 2th  May  1 894,  on  the  grounds  of  ( i )  her  pre-emptive 
rights  of  1 884,  which,  as  residuary  l^atee,  involve  the  power 
of  veto,  (2)  the  Berlin  Act  of  1 885 — in  particular,  the  clauses 
referring  to  the  neutrality  of  the  Congo  State  and  its  declared 
boundaries,  (3)  the  Treaty  of  183 1,  which  declared  Belgium 
to  be  a  perpetually  neutral  State,  and  (4)  Turkish  Firmans 
and  Egyptian  rights  in  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Nile.  Her 
protest  was  recognized,  and  given  effect  to,  as  already  stated, 
by  Article   IV  of  the  Boundary  Agreement  (14th   August 

^  Declaration  between   Great  Britain  and  the  Congo  State — Africa,  No.  5 
(1894),  p.  5  ;  and  Treaty  Series,  No.  20  (1894). 
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1 894)  between  France  and  the  Congo  State,  the  first  Article 
of  which  defined  a  common  frontier.^ 

In  consequence  of  the  Treaty  signed  at  Brussels  on  9th 
January  1895,*  by  which  the  Congo  Free  State  was  ceded 
to  Belgium,  the  Belgian  Government  entered  into  an  Arrange- 
ment with  France  respecting  the  French  right  of  pre-emption 
over  the  Territories  of  the  Congo  State.  Under  this  Arrange- 
ment (which  was  signed  at  Paris  on  5  th  February  1895,  but 
which,  I  believe,  has  not  yet  been  approved  by  the  Belgian 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  to  whom  it  was  submitted  on  the  1 3  th 
February  1895),  the  Belgian  Government  recognized,  in 
Article  I,  *a  right  of  preference  to  France  over  its  Congo- 
lese Possessions  in  case  of  alienation  of  the  same  for  a  con- 
sideration, either  in  whole  or  in  part,'  etc. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  these  International  arrangements  NetRawiu 
is  to  give  the  Congo  State  access  to  the  Upper  Nile,  between 
Mahagi  (on  Lake  Albert)  and  Lado,  under  a  lease  which 
runs  during  the  reign  of  King  Leopold,  as  Sovereign  of  that 
State,  and  which  thereafter  lapses,  except  as  r^ards  the  25 
kilometre  zone  at  Mahagi.  The  remainder  of  the  affected 
area  is  left  absolutely  within  the  British  sphere. 

Lado  was  occupied  by  Commandant  Henry,  on  behalf  of 
the  Congo  State,  on  i6th  July  1898;  and  Rejaf  was 
occupied  by  Commandant  Chaltin  on  or  before  i6th  June 
1898. 

The  so-called  pre-emptive  rights  of  France  over  the 
Territories  of  the  Congo  State  would  not,  I  imagine,  be 
recognized  by  the  Signatories  of  the  Berlin  Act  of  1885  ; 
neither  would  the  exercise  of  such  rights  be  compatible 
with    the    Declarations    exchanged    between    the    Belgian 

^  *Art.  I.  The  frontier  between  the  Congo  Free  State  and  the  colony  of 
French  Congo,  after  following  the  thalweg  of  the  Ubangi  up  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Mbomu  and  of  Welle,  shall  be  constituted  as  follows: — (i)  The  thalweg  of 
the  Mbomu  up  to  its  source.  (2)  A  straight  line  joining  the  watershed  between 
the  Congo  and  Nile  basins.  From  this  point  the  frontier  of  the  Free  State  is 
constituted  by  the  said  watershed  up  to  its  intersection  with  longitude  50**  East  of 
Greenwich.* 

^  This  Treaty  was  submitted  to  the  Belgian  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  approval, 
13th  February  1895  *  ^u^>  ^P  ^^  ^^^  present,  it  has  not,  I  believe,  been  formally 
approved.    A  Declaration  of  Neutrality  was  submitted  at  the  same  time. 
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Government  and  the  International  Association  of  the 
Congo  (23rd  February  1885).^  Subsequent  African  Con- 
ferences have  enlarged  and  extended  the  powers  of  the 
Congo  State,  which  has  grown  quite  out  of  its  original 
constitution ;  and  it  is  therefore  extremely  difficult  to 
determine  its  inherent  rights :  but  neutrality  is  the  very 
essence  of  its  being. 
RegjrtBigttirih  A  British  Expedition  under  Colonel  Macdonald  pene- 
trated (1898)  northwards  of  Uganda  towards  the  Abj^ 
sinian  frontier,  from  its  base  at  Mount  Elgon  ;  but,  owing 
to  a  mutiny  among  the  Sudanese  troops,  the  Expedition 
came  to  an  untimely  end.*  The  original  object  of  the 
Expedition  was  to  explore  the  country  between  the  Juba 
and  the  Sobat,  towards  the  old  Anglo-Italian  frontier,  and 
to  establish  stations  on  the  Upper  Nile.  'There  were 
rumours  at  the  time,'  Lord  Salisbury  remarked,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  20th  March  1 899,  *  of  designs  on  the 
Upper  Nile  which  experience  did  not  altogether  falsify; 
and  these  made  us  anxious  to  establish  our  military  power 
at  some  station  on  the  Upper  Nile.'  To  that  extent,  a 
large  detachment,  or  independent  expedition,  under  Majoi 
Martyr,  succeeded.  Major  (now  Colonel)  Martyr  hoisted 
the  British  flag  at  Wadelai  on  7th  September  1898; 
established  posts  at  several  places  on  the  right-bank  of 
the  Nile  ;  and  joined  hands  with  the  Congolese  troops  at 
Bora,  where  he  learnt  that  the  Dervishes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, against  whom  he  had  set  out,  had  dispersed.  He 
then  went  as  far  north  as  Bedden,  where,  according  to  the 
latest  reports  (March  1 899),  he  was  stopped  by  the  sudd. 

According  to   Dr   Donaldson   Smith,  who   visited   Lake 
Rudolf  in    1895,  and   penetrated    100  miles  to  the  north, 

^  '  The  International  Association  of  the  Congo  declares  by  these  presents  that, 
by  treaties  concluded  with  the  legitimate  Sovereigns  in  the  basin  of  the  Congo 
and  its  tributaries,  vast  territories  have  been  ceded  to  it  with  all  the  rights  d 
sovereignty,  with  a  view  to  the  creation  of  a  free  and  indtpendemt  Stak^ 
(Declaration  of  the  Association). 

'  The  Rudolf  column,  under  Captain  Austin,  although  unable  to  reach  the 
6th  parallel,  covered  a  tract  of  country  up  to  the  Anglo-Italian  boundary  by  a 
treaty  made  with  the  Donjiro,  whose  territory  extends  north  of  the  6th  d^ree. 
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he  highland  country  to  the  north  and  north-east  of  this 
-ake  is  very  fertile  and  of  great  commercial  value.^  In 
lis  opinion,  *a  line  from  Im^,  on  the  Shebeli  river,  to  a 
K)int  immediately  below  Bonga,  in  Kaffa,  will  mark  the 
outhem  limit  of  any  country  to  which  the  Emperor  Menelik 
an  lay  claim/ 

§  Bahr  el-Ghazal  and  Darfur 

As    already    mentioned    (supra^    p.     388),    the    Sultan's  i'*™"  of  «•♦« 
''irman  of  13th  February,  1 841,  conferred  on  Mohammed 
\\\   *the  Government  of  the  Provinces  of  Nubia,   Darfur, 
Cordofan,  and  Sennar,  with  their  Dependencies  beyond  the 
imits  of  Egypt* 

Under  the  Boundary  Agreement  between  Great  Britain  Bx^ta  of 
md  Germany  of  15th  November  1893,  which  drew  the 
ronterminous  frontier  between  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  and  Lake 
fsad,  it  was  agreed  by  the  Contracting  Parties,  in  Article 
V,  that  *the  territories  to  the  west  of  the  boundary-line 
raced  in  the  present  Agreement,  and  in  the  preceding  above- 
quoted  Agreements,*  shall  fall  within  the  British  sphere  of 
nfluence ;  those  to  the  east  of  the  line  shall  fall  within  the 
^rman  sphere  of  influence.  It  is,  however,  agreed  that  the 
nfluence  of  Germany  in  respect  to  her  relations  with  Great 
Britain  shall  not  extend  eastwards  beyond  the  basin  of  the 
[liver  Shari,*  and  that  Darfur,  Kordofan,  and  Bahr  el- 
[^hazal,  as  defined  in  the  map  published  in  October 
1 89 1,  by  Justus  Perthes,  shall  be  excluded  from  her 
nfluence,  even  if  aflluents  of  the  Shan  shall  be  found  to 
ie  within  them/ 

The  conterminous  frontier  between  the  German  Kame-  France  and 
•un  and  the  French  Ubangi  (the  southern  portion  of  which 

*  This  is  the  country  of  the  Galla,  in  which  Abyssinian  raiding  parties  are  far 
00  enterprising.  Probably  it  is  rich  in  minerals ;  but  it  is  practically  unexplored. 
[lie  late  Captain  Bottego,  an  Italian,  was  the  first  to  make  known  the  region  in 
[iiestion. 

■  Namely  the  Anglo* German  Agreements  of  *9  April  ^gg  ,  vf  July  ^gg^  ^ 
•t  July  1890 ;  and  14th  April  1893.  '  ^'^  '    "  ^"«- 

'  The  River  Shari  flows  into  Lake  Tsad, — an  inland  drainage-area. 

2  D 
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kind  enjoyed  by  Great  Britain.  In  principle,  and  so  far  as 
treaty-engagements  were  concerned,  France  may  be  said  to 
have  had  an  equal  title  to  re-conquer  for  Egypt  and  herself 
— but  not  for  herself  alone — territories  in  the  Sudan  that 
had  been  evacuated  in  consequence  of  the  Mahdist  insurrec- 
tion- But,  in  practice,  this  was  impossible.  The  Anglo- 
Egyptian  army  alone  represented  the  sovereign  rights  of 
Egypt,  and  alone  overthrew  the  Dervish  dominion.  What- 
ever arrangements  ensued  on  the  re-conquest  of  the  Sudan, 
concerned  Great  Britain  and  Egypt,  mutually.  Neither  the 
consent  of  France  nor  the  concurrence  of  Europe  were 
necessary,  except  in  regard  to  financial  liability,  in  order  to 
justify  or  to  authorize  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Administration 
in  their  campaign  of  re-conquest,  in  which  the  sovereign 
rights  of  Egypt  were  alone  involved. 

Consequently,  her  Majesty's  Government  intimated,  in  the 
plainest  terms,  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  France  to 
steal  a  march  upon  Egypt  would  be  r^arded  as  '  an 
unfriendly  act'  ^ 

In  spite  of  this  open  and  repeated  warning,*  the  French 
expeditions  operating  in  the  Bahr  el-Ghazal  established 
stations  there  ^  ;  and,  eventually.  Major  Marchand  reached 
the  Nile  at  Fashoda,  where  he  hoisted  the  French  flag. 

The  Sirdar,  shortly  after  the  fall  of  Omdurman,  himself 
visited  Fashoda,  which  he  found  to  be  temporarily  occupied 

■ 

^  Id  his  Treatise  on  Iniematicnal  Law  (1895),  ^'  £•  Hall  states  (p.  135)  : — 
'  The  understanding  that  a  territory  is  within  a  sphere  of  influence  warns  off 
friendly  Powers :  it  constitutes  no  barrier  to  covert  hostility.' 

*  Aiiglo-German  Agreement  (July  1S90) ;  Anglo-Italian  Agreement  (Mch. 
1891);  Anglo-Congolese  Agreement  (May  1894);  Sir  £.  Grey's  Statement 
(Mch.  1895)  ^d  ^'  Curzon's  Statement  (April  1896)  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  numerous  official  representations  to  the  French  Government 
direct  (Egypt,  Nos.  2  and  3,  1898). 

'  The  French  posts  said  to  have  been  established  in  the  Bahr  el-Ghazal  were — 
Tambura,  Kodjal^,  Diab^r6,  '  Poste des Rapides,' and  Meshra-er-Rek — the  'port' 
or  landing-place  for  the  upper  waters— besides  one  at  a  village  50  miles  fuirther 
downstream.  Liotard  crossed  the  Congo-Nile  frontier,  and  occupied  Tambura  in 
February  1896.  Fashoda  was  occupied  by  Marchand  before  the  £U1  of  Omdur- 
man. *  But  for  the  arrival  of  the  British  flotilla,  Marchand's  escort  would  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  Dervishes' :  (Lord  Salisbury  to  Sir  £.  Monson). 
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was  arranged  as  early  as  1885)  was  finally  delimited  in 
1 894  by  the  Boundary  Protocol  of  4th  February.  On  the 
15  th  March  1894,  a  Convention  was  concluded  at  Berlin 
between  the  German  and  French  Governments  which  con- 
firmed that  Protocol. 
TbeFraadi  France,  having  definitely  arranged  her  frontier  with  the 
CcntnSiSSca  Congo  Free  State,  by  the  Boundary  Agreement  of  14th 
August  1894,^  and  having,  in  her  Convention  with  Great 
Britain  of  the  14th  June  1898,  adjusted  and  defined  the 
territorial  and  other  interests  of  the  two  nations  in  the  r^on 
of  the  Niger,  was  left  with  a  vast  but  vague  sphere  of 
influence,  the  boundaries  of  which  towards  the  Central 
Sudan  were  necessarily  undefined.  Whilst  recognizing,  in 
principle,  the  reserved  rights  of  Egypt  in  the  Provinces  of 
the  Sudan  formerly  under  Egyptian  rule,  she,  nevertheless, 
repudiated  the  title  of  the  Tutelary  Power  to  implement 
those  rights  by  the  Campaign  of  re-conquest  then  in  pro- 
gress, in  so  far  as  such  re-occupation  should,  directly  or  in- 
directly, benefit  Great  Britain.  On  the  assumption  that  two 
wrongs  make  a  right — that  she  would  be  merely  imitating 
the  action  of  Great  Britain  in  Unyoro,  etc,  by  herself  occupy- 
ing territory  on  the  Upper  Nile  that  formerly  belonged  to 
Egypt  —  France  despatched  three  Expeditions  from  the 
Congo  with  the  object  of  establishing  stations  in  the  Bahr 
el-Ghazal  and  of  planting  the  French  flag  at  Fashoda.* 
Rival  Claims  In  this  she  ignored  the  fact,  that  her  relations  with 
Egypt  were  not  of  the  intimate,  reciprocal  and  responsible 

^  Already  quoted — supra^  pp.  413-414. 

'  The  three  Expeditions  sent  out  by  France  were  direct  challenges  to  British 
pretensions  in  the  Nile  Valley.  The  first  was  despatched  immecliately  after  the 
Anglo-German  Convention  (1890).  The  second  —  a  large  military  expedidfli 
under  Colonel  Monteil — was  sent  out  after  the  Anglo-Congolese  Convention  (1894): 
and  the  French  Chambers  enthusiastically  granted  the  funds.  The  third  was  tk 
Marchand  Mission,  proper.  Both  Monteil  and  Liotard  were  instmcted  to  ad- 
vance  into  the  Bahr  el-Ghazal,  towards  Fashoda,  where  Prince  Henry  and  Com- 
pany were  to  join  hands  from  Abjrssinia.  Marchand  was  instructed  to  hold 
Fashoda  against  all  comers.  On  British  representations  being  made,  Mootcil 
was  recalled  ;  but  Liotard  proceeded  to  invade  the  Bahr  el-Ghazal.  Hence  Sir 
Edward  Grey's  warning  in  the  House  of  Commons. — {Cf.  an  article  by  '  Diplont* 
ticus '  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  December  1898.) 
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kind  enjoyed  by  Great  Britain.  In  principle,  and  so  far  as 
treaty-engagements  were  concerned,  France  may  be  said  to 
have  had  an  equal  title  to  re-conquer  for  Egypt  and  herself 
— but  not  for  herself  alone — territories  in  the  Sudan  that 
had  been  evacuated  in  consequence  of  the  Mahdist  insurrec- 
tion. But,  in  practice,  this  was  impossible.  The  Anglo- 
Egryptian  army  alone  represented  the  sovereign  rights  of 
Egypt,  and  alone  overthrew  the  Dervish  dominion.  What- 
ever arrangements  ensued  on  the  re-conquest  of  the  Sudan, 
concerned  Great  Britain  and  Egypt,  mutually.  Neither  the 
consent  of  France  nor  the  concurrence  of  Europe  were 
necessary,  except  in  regard  to  financial  liability,  in  order  to 
justify  or  to  authorize  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Administration 
in  their  campaign  of  re-conquest,  in  which  the  sovereign 
rights  of  Egypt  were  alone  involved. 

Consequently,  her  Majesty's  Government  intimated,  in  the 
plainest  terms,  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  France  to 
steal  a  march  upon  Egypt  would  be  regarded  as  '  an 
unfriendly  act*  ^ 

In  spite  of  this  open  and  repeated  warning,*  the  French 
expeditions  operating  in  the  Bahr  el-Ghazal  established 
stations  there*  ;  and,  eventually,  Major  Marchand  reached 
the  Nile  at  Fashoda,  where  he  hoisted  the  French  flag. 

The  Sirdar,  shortly  after  the  fall  of  Omdurman,  himself 
visited  Fashoda,  which  he  found  to  be  temporarily  occupied 

^  In  his  Treatise  on  International  Law  (1895),  ^*  £•  ^"^  states  (p.  135) : — 
'  The  understanding  that  a  territory  is  within  a  sphere  of  influence  warns  ojf 
friendly  Powers :  it  constitutes  no  barrier  to  covert  hostility.' 

*  Anglo-German  Agreement  (July  1890) ;  Anglo-Italian  Agreement  (Mch. 
1 891);  Anglo-Congolese  Agreement  (May  1894);  Sir  £.  Grey's  Statement 
(Mch.  1895)  ^^'^  ^'  Curzon's  Statement  (April  1896)  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  numerous  official  representations  to  the  French  Government 
direct  (Egypt,  Nos.  2  and  3,  1898). 

'  The  French  posts  said  to  have  been  established  in  the  Bahr  el-Ghazal  were — 
Tambura,  KodjaU,  Diab^r6,  '  Poste des  Rapides,'  and  Meshra-er-Rek — the ' port' 
or  landing-place  for  the  upper  waters— besides  one  at  a  village  50  miles  further 
downstream.  Liotard  crossed  the  Congo-Nile  frontier,  and  occupied  Tambura  in 
Kebmary  1896.  Fashoda  was  occupied  by  Marchand  before  the  fiedl  of  Omdur- 
man. '  But  for  the  arrival  of  the  British  flotilla,  Marchand's  escort  would  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  Dervishes ' :  (Lord  Salisbury  to  Sir  £.  Monson). 
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by  1 30  men  under  Major  Marchand,  who  refused  to  with- 
draw or  to  haul  down  his  flag,  pending  instructions  from  his 
Government.  The  Sirdar  formally  protested  ;  and,  having 
established  posts  at  Fashoda  and  Sobat,  he  returned  to 
Khartum,  whence  he  reported  to  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Authorities. 

Diplomatic  representations  and  negotiations  followed  : 
and  an  Agreement  was  arrived  at  in  March  1899.  This 
Agreement  was  embodied  in  a  Joint  Declaration,  which  took 
the  form  of  an  addition  to  the  I  Vth  Article  ^  of  the  Anglo- 
French  Convention  of  the  14th  June  1898,  r^^lating  the 
boundaries  between  the  British  and  French  Colonies, 
possessions,  and  spheres  of  influence  to  the  west  and  east 
of  the  Niger. 

The  Anglo-French  Declaration  of  21st  March  1899  is  of 
suflicient  importance  to  print  in  extenso : — 

The  Undersigned,  duly  authorized  by  their  Governments, 
have  signed  the  following  Declaration  : — 

The  I  Vth  Article  of  the  Convention  of  the  14th 
June,  1898,  shall  be  completed  by  the  following  provi- 
sions, which  shall  be  considered  as  forming  an  int^ral 
part  of  it : 

I .  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  engages  not  to 
acquire  either  territory  or  political  influence  to  the  west  of 
the  line  of  frontier  defined  in  the  following  par^raph,  and 
the    Government  of  the   French   Republic  engages  not  to 

*  The  IV  Article,  after  completing  and  defining  the  northern  frontier  of 
Nigeria,  concludes  as  follows :  '  The  Government  of  the  French  Republic 
recognizes,  as  falling  within  the  British  sphere,  the  territory  to  the  east  of  the 
Niger,  comprised  within  the  above-mentioned  line,  the  Anglo-German  frontier 
[which  it  joins  on  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Tsad,  35'  east  of  Knka],  and  the 
sea.  The  Government  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  recognizes,  as  £UIing  within  the 
French  sphere,  the  northern,  eastern,  and  southern  shores  of  Lake  Tsad,  which 
are  comprised  between  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  14th  degree  of  nofth 
latitude  with  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  and  the  point  of  incidence  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake  of  the  frontier  determined  by  the  Franco-German  Convention  of 
the  15th  March  1894,' — or,  in  more  direct  language,  the  shores  of  Lake  Tsad 
outside  the  British  and  German  spheres.  C^,  also,  Egypt^  Nos,  2  and  3  (1898)^ 
*  Correspondence  with  the  French  Government  respecting  the  Valley  of  the 
Upper  Nile.'    The  whole  Agreement  was  ratified  on  13th  June  1899. 
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acquire  either  territory  or  political  influence  to  the  east  of 
the  same  line. 

2.  The  line  of  frontier  shall  start  from  the  point  where 
the  boundary  between  the  Congo  Free  State  and  French 
territory  meets  the  water-parting  between  the  watershed  of 
the  Nile  and  that  of  the  Congo  and  its  affluents.  It  shall 
follow  in  principle  that  water-parting  up  to  its  intersection 
with  the  1 1  th  parallel  of  north  latitude.  From  this  point  it 
shall  be  drawn  as  far  as  the  1 5th  parallel  in  such  manner 
as  to  separate,  in  principle,  the  Kingdom  of  Wadai  from 
what  constituted  in  1882  the  Province  of  Darfur ;  but 
it  shall  in  no  case  be  so  drawn  as  to  pass  to  the  west 
beyond  the  21st  degree  of  longitude  east  of  Greenwich 
(18°  40'  east  of  Paris),  or  to  the  east  beyond  the  23rd 
d^free  of  longitude  east  of  Greenwich  (20**  40'  east  of 
Paris). 

3.  It  is  understood,  in  principle,  that  to  the  north  of  the 
1 5th  parallel  the  French  zone  shall  be  limited  to  the  north- 
east and  east  by  a  line  which  shall  start  from  the  point 
of  intersection  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  with  the  i6th 
degree  of  longitude  east  of  Greenwich  (13°  40'  east  of 
Paris),  shall  run  thence  to  the  south-east  until  it  meets 
the  24th  degree  of  longitude  east  of  Greenwich  (21" 
40'  east  of  Paris),  and  shall  then  follow  the  24th  degree 
until  it  meets,  to  the  north  of  the  15  th  parallel  of 
latitude,  the  frontier  of  Darfur  as  it  shall  eventually  be 
fixed. 

4.  The  two  Governments  engage  to  appoint  Commis- 
sioners who  shall  be  charged  to  delimit  on  the  spot  a 
frontier-line  in  accordance  with  the  indications  given  in 
paragraph  2  of  this  Declaration.  The  result  of  their  work 
shall  be  submitted  for  the  approbation  of  their  respective 
Governments. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  provisions  of  Article  IX  of  the 
Convention  of  the  14th  June,  1898,  shall  apply  equally  to 
the  territories  situated  to  the  south  of  the  14°  20'  parallel 
of  north  latitude,  and  to  the  north  of  the  5  th  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  between  the   14''  20'  meridian  of  longitude 
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east  of   GreenM^rich  (i2th   degree  east   of  Paris)  and   the 

course  of  the  Upper  Nile. 

Done  at  London,  the  21st  March  1899. 

(L.S.)        SALISBURY. 
(L.S.)        PAUL  CAMBON. 

Under  the  2nd  Clause  of  this  Agreement,  the  entire 
basin  of  the  Bahr  el-Ghazal  and  Bahr  el-Arab,  including 
Dar  Fertit,  and  the  Province  of  Darfur  *  are  thrown  outside 
the  sphere  of  influence  of  France. 

Under  the  3rd  Clause,  the  boundary-line  unites  the 
frontier  of  Fezzan,  in  the  Turkish  vilayet  of  Tripoli,  with 
the  frontier  of  the  Province  of  Darfur  *  as  it  shall  eventually 
be  fixed,'  in  the  sense  already  explained  by  me,*  leaving 
the  Libyan  Desert  within  the  Anglo-Egyptian  sphere,  and 
abandoning  the  highland  r^ons  of  Tibesti,  Borku,  Ennedi, 
and  the  Sultanate  of  Wadai  to  the  French  sphere.* 

The  concluding  paragraph   has  reference  to   equality  of 

^  The  limits  of  the  Province  of  Darfur  in  1882  were  roughly  indicated  is 
Colonel  Stewart's  Rep<nrt  [Egypt,  No.  11  (1883)  page  6]:  *  Beginning  near 
Berenike  on  the  Red  Sea  Coast,  the  Sudan  boundary  follows  the  24th  paxaUd 
to  some  indefinite  point  in  the  Libyan  Dessert,  say  the  28th  paraUel  [jw*]  tk 
longitude.  Thence  it  follows  a  south-westerly  direction  till  it  meets  tJu  furti- 
western  comtr  of  the  Provifue  of  Darfur^  in  about  tk$  2yd  paralieJ  of  UmgUuk, 
From  that  point  it  trends  almost  dtu  south  till  about  the  i  itk  or  12/i  paraUtl  [of 
latitude],  and  then  following  a  south-easterly  direction  .  .  .'  etc  The  'north- 
western comer  of  Darfur'  was,  I  believe,  in  the  Mahamid  country,  near  the 
intersection  of  the  22nd  meridian  with  the  15th  parallel. 

As  regards  Dar  Fertit,  this  Frontier  Province  was  officially  recogniaed  in  1873, 
when  Zibchr  paid  ;^i  5,000  a-year  to  the  Khedive  for  the  Governorship  of  Du 
Fertit  and  Shaka.  It  was,  of  course,  a  slave-trade  preserve.  Zibehr  conquered 
Darfur  in  1874.  Gessi  overthrew  Suliman,  his  son,  in  1879.  In  1883,  Laptoo 
claimed  a  surplus  for  Dar  Fertit  of  about  ;^6o,ooo  per  annum.  Dar  Fertit  is  t 
valuable  Province,  which,  for  three  centuries,  has  been  under  the  hereditary  rak 
of  its  Zand6  chiefs.  Dr  Junker  estimated  the  population  at  1,500,000^  of  whom 
500,000  were  Zand^.  {Cf  an  article  by  J.  T.  Wills  in  the  Fortnightly  Review 
for  December  1898.) 

In  the  Scottish  GeographifcU  Magazine  for  February  1899,  et  seq.^  there  is  a  very 
elaborate  article  on  '  The  Khedivic  Possessions  in  the  Basin  of  the  Upper  Ubangi,' 
which  students  of  this  subject  will  find  valuable.  The  author  endeavours  to 
ascertain  the  former  limits  of  Egyptian  Possessions  in  that  region. 

«  Supra,  p.  397. 

'  All  these  regions  are  inhabited  by  independent  tribes  under  the  influence  of 
the  Senussi  Mahdi.  Wadai  has  a  population  of  nearly  three  millions.  The 
Senussi  Sultan  Yusef  is  reported  (1899)  to  be  dead. 
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treatment  *  in  all  matters  of  river-navigation,  of  commerce, 
and  of  Tariff  and  fiscal  treatment  and  taxes  of  all  kinds,'  as 
between  the  subjects  or  citizens  and  *  protected  persons  *  of 
both  nations,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  thirty  years, 
within  an  area  which,  roughly  speaking,  constitutes  the  * 
Central  Sudan.  This  free-trade  area,  as  it  may  be  called, 
imites  the  basin  of  the  Tsad  with  the  basin  of  the  Nile,  the 
French  Ubangi  with  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  under  re- 
ciprocal but  unfettered  fiscal  conditions.  It  is,  however, 
specially  to  be  noted,  that  no  provision  is  made  for  a  so- 
called  French  *  port  on  the  Nile ' — similar  to  the  two  *  pieces 
of  land*  on  the  Niger  which,  under  Article  VIII  of  the 
Convention  of  1898,  were  to  be  'granted  on  lease  to  the 
Government  of  the  French  Republic,  for  the  objects  and  on 
the  conditions  specified.'  ^ 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  in  her  Agreement  with  France,  ^"*hSJk^**" 
Great  Britain  obtained  all  that  she  ever  claimed,  on  behalf  of 
herself  and  Egypt :  in  a  word,  recognition  of  the  unity  and 
int^frity  of  the  Nile  Valley.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that,  in  every  detail  and  in  all  respects.  Lord  Salisbury's 
Agreement  is  a  masterly  document,  which,  unlike  so  many 
African  treaties,  covers  every  reasonable  risk  and  infringes 
no  vested  interests  or  International  engagements.  It  com- 
pletes the  long  series  of  Agreements,  etc.,  by  which  the 
entire  Nile  Valley,  except  towards  Abyssinia,  is  delimitated 
or  recognized  as  an  Anglo-Egyptian  sphere  of  influence, 
subject  only  to  certain  well-known  reservations  as  regards 
political  status.  It  is  the  last,  but  not  the  least,  of  the  Title- 
deeds  to  the  Nile  Valley  under  which  the  identity  of  British 
and  Egyptian  interests  is  clearly  signalized. 

iv    THE   ANGLO-EGYPTIAN    CONDOMINIUM 

On  the   19th  January  1899,  an  Agreement  was  signed  ao^ 
between    her    Britannic     Majesty's    Government    and    the  i^rrwHuot: 
Government    of    his     Highness    the    Khedive    of    Egypt,  155  *'""*^ 

^  Clause  4  of  the  Form  of  Lease  states  :  '  A  portion  of  the  land  so  leased,  which 
shall  not  exceed  lO  hectares  in  extent,  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  the  purposes 
of  the  landing,  storage,  and  transhipment  of  goods,  and  for  such  purposes  as  may 
be  considered  subsidiary  thereto,'  etc.    (Treaty  Series,  No.  15,  1899.) 
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relative  to  the  future  Administration  of  the  Sudan,^  the 
text  of  which  was  published  in  the  Journal  Offidel  of  the 
same  date. 

This  Agreement — which  I  publish  in  extenso  as  an 
Appendix  (V) — provides  for  an  Anglo -Egyptian  Con- 
dominium in  the  Sudan,  under  conditions  and  within  limits 
that  are  duly  specified, 
limiu  In  Article  I,  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  is  defined  as 
including  'all  the  territories,  south  of  the  22nd  parallel  of 
latitude,  which :  ( i )  have  never  been  evacuated  by  Elgyptian 
troops  since  the  year  1882  ;  or  (2)  which,  having  before  the 
late  rebellion  in  the  Sudan  been  administered  by  the  Grovem- 
ment  of  his  Highness  the  Khedive,  were  temporarily  lost  to 
Egypt,*  and  have  been  reconquered  by  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment and  the  Egyptian  Government,  acting  in  concert ;  or 
(3)  which  may  hereafter  be  reconquered  by  the  two  Govern- 
ments acting  in  concert*' 
Plats  Article  II  states  that  'the  British  and  Egyptian  flags 
shall  be  used  together,  both  on  land  and  water,  throughout 
the  Sudan,  except  in  the  town  of  Sudkin,  in  which  locality 
the  Egyptian  flag  alone  shall  be  used.' 

OneHBaaraie  Article  III  notifies  that  'the  supreme  military  and  civil 
command  in  the  Sudan  shall  be  vested  in  one  oflficer,  termed 
the  "  Governor-General  of  the  Sudan  " ' ;  and  it  mentions  the 
manner  of  his  appointment 

ifaitiaiLaw  Article  IX  states :  '  Until,  and  save  so  far  as  it  shall  be 
otherwise  determined,  by  Proclamation,  the  Sudan,  with  the 
exception  of  the  town  of  Suikin,  shall  be  and  remain  under 
martial  law.' 

For    the    provisions    under   the    remaining  Articles,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Appendix  V. 

laangttimtion      The  British  and  Egyptian  flags  were  hoisted  together  at 

^  The  third  clause  of  the  Preamble  sets  forth  :  '  And  whereas  it  is  desired  to 
give  effect  to  the  claims  which  have  accrued  to  her  Britannic  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, by  right  of  conquest ^  to  share  in  the  present  settlement  and  future  working 
and  development  of  the  said  system  of  administration  and  legislation ' ;  etc  The 
italics  are  mine. 

'  Cf,y  supra^  p.  380. 

•   Vide  1st  foot-note  on  p.  425. 
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(among  other  places)  Khartum,  the  seat  of  government,  and 
at  Wadi  Haifa,  the  northern  limit.^  A  Khedivial  Decree,  of 
19th  January  1 899,  appointed  the  Sirdar,  Lord  Kitchener 
of  Khartum,  Grovemor-General  of  the  Sudan. 

Lord  Kitchener  of  Khartum  is  not  only  Sirdar  of  the  Tbe  Governor- 
Egyptian  Army,  which  now  is  quartered  almost  entirely  in 
the  Sudan,  but  he  is  also  Governor-General  of  the  recon- 
quered country,  which,  for  purposes  of  administration,  is 
divided  into  the  Provinces  of  Dongola,  Berber,  Sennar, 
Kassala,  Khartum,  and  Fashoda.^  Sudkin  has  been  placed,  by 
the  Agreement  of  loth  July  1899,  under  the  general  regime. 

The  Sudan  and  the  Army  organization  are  so  interwoven,  AdmiaiikratioB 
and  the  future  requirements  of  the  Sudan  are  so  obscure, 
that  it  would  be  premature  at  the  present  stage  to  discuss 
details.  In  general  terms,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Military 
and  Civil  Administration  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  will 
repose  in  the  hands  of  the  British  Governor-General  and 
Commanders,  aided  by  the  Mudirs  of  Provinces,  a  Civil 
Financial  Secretary,  and  a  Civil  Staff.  The  old  Frontier 
Province  will,  for  the  present,  remain  also  under  the  Sirdar, 
for  military  purposes.' 

The  Accounts  for  1898  show  the  following  results  : —        Budget 

Revenue      ....      ;fE   35, 000 
Expenditure  235,000 


Deficit  200,000 

The  net  charge  on  the  Egyptian  Treasury  was  ;^E  13,000 
less  than  was  anticipated.  The  estimated  Revenue  of  the 
Sudan  for  1899  is  ;^E5 1,500,  of  which  ;^E26,500  is 
expected  from  Land  and  Date  taxes  and  ;fE  12,000  is  put 
down  to  Sudkin.  The  estimated  Expenditure  for  1899  is 
j^E383,272,   under  the   main  heads  of  account  which   in- 

^  The  northern  limit  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  is  an  east-and-west  line 
drawn  nine  miles  north  of  Wadi  Haifa.  The  southern  limit  may  be  fixed,  con- 
ventionally, at  the  tenth  parallel  of  North  Latitude  (say  Fashoda). 

'  This  approximates,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to  the  arrangement  in  Gordon's  time 

(1879). 

3  VicU  a$Ue,  p.  289,  et  seq. 
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dicate  Departments  of  the  Administratioiu^  It  will  there- 
fore be  seen,  that  the  Sudan  deficit  for  1899,  which  will 
have  to  be  borne  by  the  Egyptian  Treasury,  is  estimated 
at  ;^E33i,772.  But  such  estimates  are,  at  present,  merely 
experimental,  in  the  absence  of  practical  experience. 
TbaSinUr  This  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  Administration.  Its 
more  precise  character  was  outlined  in  the  speech  to  the 
assembled  Sudanese  Sheikhs  and  Notables  made  by  Lord 
Cromer,  on  5th  January  1899,  at  Omdurman,  the  importance 
of  which  justifies  the  following  extracts.^  In  the  course  of 
his  remarks,  Lord  Cromer  said  : — 

*  I  am  glad  to  meet  you  all  here  to-day  in  order  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  having  been  freed  from  the  tyranny  of 
Dervish  rule  by  the  military  skill  of  the  Sirdar  and  hb 
officers  and  the  gallantry  of  the  British  and  Elgyptian 
troops.  You  see  both  the  British  and  the  Egyptian  flags 
floating  over  this  house.  This  is  an  indication  that,  for 
the  future,  you  will  be  governed  by  the  Queen  of  England 

^  The  following  estimated  Expenditure  is  published  in  Lord  Cromer's  R^tii 
for  1899 : 


v^cuiiiu  XXUU11I119U anvil 

Finance 

8,Q20 

Justice           .            .            .            . 

Medical  and  Sanitary 

Education 

1,760 
2,976 

Field  allowances 

2,237 

Buildings 

Post  Office    .            .            .            . 

5,000 
3.000 

Telegraphs    . 

Administration  (including  Police) 

Railways 

Military 

Su&kin           .             .             .             . 

4.500 

75.113 
50,000 

I97.45S 
26,517 

Total  ......         383,272 

In  a  Reuter  telegram  (dated  Cairo,  24  January  1899)  giving  a  forecast  of  the 
Sudan  Budget  for  1899,  the  expenses  of  the  Provinces  of  Dongola,  Berber,  and 
Kassala,  were  estimated  each  at  ;^£i2,426;  Sennar  and  Fashoda,  each  at 
;^£8,354;  and  Khartum,  at  ;^E2i,i27.  According  to  this  arrangement  vA 
estimate,  the  Central  Administration  of  the  Provinces  claimed  /^E  18,032,  to 
include  6  Governors,  12  Inspectors,  and  52  other  officials;  the  Districts, 
;^E2i,ioo.  A  detachment  (about  250  men)  of  a  British  regiment  was  stationed  it 
Khartum  during  the  Winter  months. 
*  Extracts  from  a  Reuter  Telegram,  dated  Cairo,  5th  January  1899. 
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and  the  Khedive  of  Egypt.  The  sole  representative  in  the 
Sudan  of  both  the  British  and  Egyptian  Grovemments  will 
be  the  Sirdar,  in  whom  both  the  Queen  and  the  Khedive 
have  the  fullest  confidence.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to 
govern  the  country  from  Cairo,  still  less  from  London. 
You  must  look  to  the  Sirdar  alone  for  justice  and  good 
government  :  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  will  have  no 
cause  for  disappointment. 

*The  Queen  and  her  Christian  subjects  are  devotedly 
attached  to  their  own  religion,  but  they  also  know  how  to 
respect  the  religion  of  others.  The  Queen  rules  over  a 
larger  number  of  Moslem  subjects  than  any  Sovereign  in 
the  world,  and  these  live  contented  under  her  beneficent 
rule.  Their  religion  and  religious  customs  are  strictly 
respected.  You  may  feel  sure  that  the  same  principle  will 
be  adopted  in  the  Sudan.  There  will  be  no  interference 
whatever  in  your  religion.' 

At  this  point,  one  of  the  Sheikhs  present  asked  whether 
this  engagement  included  the  application  of  the  Mohammedan 
Sacred  Law. 

Lord  Cromer  replied  in  the  affirmative,  which  evidently 
caused  g^eat  satisfaction.^  Continuing  his  speech,  his  lordship 
said  : — 

'  I  am  aware  that  pnany  abuses  occurred  under  the  old 
Egyptian  regime  in  the  Sudan.  No  Law  Courts  worthy  of 
the  name  existed,  taxes  were  heavy  in  amount,  and  illegal 
exactions  in  excess  of  taxes  were  of  frequent  occurrence. 
You  need  be  under  no  fear  that  these  abuses  will  be  re- 
peated. You  doubtless  have  heard  that  the  Egyptian 
Government  of  the  present  day  is  animated  by  a  very  dif- 
ferent spirit  from  that  existing  in  former  times.  I  trust 
before  long  it  will  be  possible  for  the  Sirdar  to  institute 
some  simple  Law  Courts  in  which  equal  justice  will  be  dis- 

*  In  his  Report  for  1899,  Lord  Cromer  remarks  :— 

'  I  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  the  promise  which  I  made  to  the 
assembled  Notables  on  the  occasion  of  my  recent  visit  to  Omdurman,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Sacred  Law  of  Islam  would  be  treated  with  respect,  does  not  in  any  way 
tie  the  hands  of  the  Government  in  dealing  with  this  matter.  The  Sheria  is  applied 
in  Egypt,  but  slavery,  if  not  dead,  is  moribund.' 
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tributed  to  all,  rich  and  poor  alike.  You  will,  of  course, 
have  to  pay  taxes,  but  they  will  be  moderate  in  amount  and 
fixed  according  to  ancient  custom,  which  is  very  similar  in 
all  Moslem  countries.  You  may  feel  sure  that,  when  once 
you  have  paid  the  amounts  legally  due,  no  further  irregular 
exactions  will  be  made.  A  few  English  officers  will  be 
resident  in  each  district  in  order  to  ensure  strict  compliance 
with  these  principles. 

*  You  must  not,  however,  expect  the  Government  to  do 
everything  for  you,  but  must  also  bestir  yourselves.  I  trust 
you  who  are  men  of  influence  will  use  that  influence  in  the 
cause  of  order  and  tranquillity,  and  especially  that  you  will 
encourage  those  with  whom  you  are  brought  in  contact  to 
resume  the  cultivation  of  their  fields,  which  now  can  be 
carried  on  without  fear  of  molestation.  I  hope  before  I 
come  here  again  that  it  will  be  possible  for  the  Sirdar  to 
have  allowed  you  to  return  to  your  old  homes  in  the  town 
of  Khartum,  which  before  long  will  be  greatly  improved 

*  I  beg  you  to  remember  these  words  which  I  have  spoken 
and  to  repeat  them  to  your  countrymen.  You  may  feel  assured 
that  they  truly  represent  the  principles  whereby  the  Sirdar  in 
the  future  will  be  guided  in  the  administration  of  the  Sudan.' 

Lord  Cromer's  address  was  listened  to  with  great  atten- 
tion by  the  Sheikhs,  who  frequently  gave  expression  to  their 
approval.  It  is  a  suflicient  indication  of  the  spirit  in  which 
Great  Britain  undertakes  her  responsible  task  in  the  Sudan 
and  of  the  paternal  character  of  the  new  rigitne.  The  Mixed 
Tribunals  of  Egypt  are  to  have  no  jurisdiction  either  in 
the  reconquered  territories  or  at  Suakin.^  *  The  Sirdar  alone' 
is  the  administrative  formula. 

^  Sir  John  Scott,  in  a  letter  to  The  Times^  dated  20th  January  1899,  points  oit 
the  original  limits  of  the  Mixed  Tribunals.  These,  he  states,  *  were  fixed  at  the 
opening  of  those  Tribunals  by  Decree ;  and  Aswdn  was  settled  as  the  furthest 
northern  limit  of  their  jurisdiction.  This  Decree  was  promulgated,  and  became 
law  ;  it  was  never  the  subject  of  protest  by  the  Powers  who  founded  the  Courts, 
and  was  followed  in  one  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  of  the  Mixed  Tribunals. 
As  these  Tribunals  have  only  three  centres — Alexandria,  Cairo,  and  Mansura :  all 
in  Lower  Egypt — it  is  impossible  to  give  them  jurisdiction  beyond  Egypt  Proper: 
and  the  reservation  is  excellent.* 

A  new  Judicial  system  must  be  created  before  the  country  can  be  entered  by 
Europeans. 
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At  the  invitation  and  on  the  proposal  of  Lord  Kitchener,  conioa 
the  British  public  subscribed  in  a  few  months  the  sum  of  Coitege 
j^  1 00,000,  and  more,  for  the  institution  at  Khartum  of  a 
British  College,  as  a  *  pledge  that  the  memory  of  Gordon  is 
still  alive  among  us,  and  that  his  aspirations  are  at  length  to 
be  realized.  .  .  .  Our  system,*  says  the  Sirdar,  its  founder, 
in  his  identic  letter  to  the  newspapers,  *  would  need  to  be 
gradually  built  up.  We  should  begin  by  teaching  the  sons 
of  the  leading  men,  the  heads  of  villages  and  the  heads  of 
districts.  .  .  .  The  teaching,  in  its  early  stages,  would  be 
devoted  to  purely  elementary  subjects,  such  as  reading, 
writing,  geography,  and  the  English  language.  I^ter,  and 
after  these  preliminary  stages  had  been  passed,  a  more 
advanced  course  would  be  instituted,  including  a  training  in 
technical  subjects,  specially  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
those  who  inhabit  the  Valley  of  the  Upper  Nile.  The 
principal  teachers  in  the  College  would  be  British,  and  the 
supervision  of  the  arrangements  would  be  vested  in  the 
Governor-General  of  the  Sudan.  I  need  not  add  that  there 
would  be  no  interference  with  the  religion  of  the  people.'^ 
The  system  of  teaching  will  follow  on  the  lines  of  the 
Higher  Primary  Schools  at  Aswin  and  Wadi  Haifa.  Arabic 
will  be  the  basis  of  instruction. 

All  the  Foreign  Missions  which  formerly  were  engaged  in  iiinionuy 
missionary  enterprise  in  the  Sudan  have  made  proposals  to  •■"*•*'*"•• 
renew  or  extend  their  work  :  but  it  is  understood  that  these 
projects  have  not  met  with  much  encouragement  Their 
time  has  not  yet  come.  In  the  extremely  delicate  task  of 
pacify^ing  the  Sudan,  missionaries  might  do  more  harm  than 
good,  unless  their  propaganda  were  wholly  abandoned. 

For  some  time  to  come,  the  greatest  tact  and  forbearance  TheSUT» 
will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  stirring  up 
religious  fanaticism  or  racial  antipathy.  British  promises  to 
Sudanese  tribes  have  been  broken  or  evaded  so  often  in  the 
past,  that  it  will  take  some  time  to  restore  confidence  in  the 
pledged  word  which  elsewhere  is  held  equivalent  to  our  bond. 

^  The  *  Gordon  Memorial  Institute '  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  a  more 
appropriate  name.     But  this  by  the  way. 
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In  particular,  the  greatest  circumspection  will  be  required 
in  all  matters  affecting  the  institution  of  slavery  and  in  all 
measures  dealing  with  the  slave-traders.  Even  Gordon,  the 
scourge  of  the  slavers,  knew  how  to  be  tolerant  on  occasions; 
and  Baker,  who  first  took  up  this  task  of  Sisyphus,  only 
afterwards  came  to  recognise  the  fact,  that  the  extirpation 
of  the  Slave  Trade  must  be  a  gradual,  organic  process.  In 
a  word,  since  slavery  is  indigenous,  you  must  find  some 
means  to  replace  what  you  destroy,  before  you  begin  to 
undermine  the  foundations  of  social  order  in  the  Sudan. 
The  zealous  Abolitionists  of  England  must  be  content  to 
leave  their  cause  in  the  hands  of  English  officers  and 
gentlemen,  whose  knowledge  of  local  conditions  and  whose 
responsibilities  to  the  State  render  them  the  best  judges  of 
what  is  possible  and  what  is  not,  pending  a  new  order  of 
things  which  shall  make  the  buying  and  selling  of  human 
beings  not  only  illegal  but  also  without  profit  Until  that 
time  comes,  the  ordinary  police-measures  and  the  semi- 
military  Administration  should  be  sufficient  and  strong 
enough  to  supervise  and  control  domestic  slavery  in  the 
Sudan  ;  whilst  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Government  can  be 
trusted  to  wage  a  holy  war  against  the  professional  slave- 
hunters,  as  against  all  other  disturbers  of  law  and  order.^ 

^  Ix)rd  Cromer,  in  his  Report  for  1899,  refers  at  some  length  to  the  qnestioo  of 
slavery.     The  following  passages  occur  among  his  remarks : 

*  With  the  reconquest  of  the  Sudan,  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  anti-slaveiy 
operations  begins.  It  has  at  last  been  found  possible  to  strike  a  declsiye  blow  st 
the  main  prop  which  holds  up  the  institution  of  slavery.  So  long  as  slaTe-raiden 
were  free  to  roam  about  those  provinces  in  Central  Africa  frooi  which  the  slaves 
have  heretofore  been  principally  drawn,  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  that  the  supply 
could  altogether  be  cut  off.  Means  would  always  be  found  for  transporting  cap- 
tured slaves  to  their  ultimate  destinations.  These  provinces  have  now  falkn 
under  the  influence  of  an  European  Power,  and,  moreover,  of  that  Povrer  wbidi, 
more  than  any  other,  has  been  distinguished  for  the  zeal  and  interest  which  it  his 
displayed  in  the  anti-slavery  cause.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  this  achievement  in  connection  with  the  effect  which  must  ultimately 
be  produced  on  slavery  as  an  institution.  What  has  heretofore  been  the  diief 
recruiting  ground  for  slaves  is  now  closed  to  the  slave-raider.  I  do  not  say  that 
slave-hunting  operations  will  now  no  longer  be  possible,  nor  that  all  channels  for 
the  transport  of  slaves  from  the  centre  of  Africa  to  the  coast  will  be  closed.  Such, 
unfortunately,  is  not  the  case.  Other  provinces  are  still  open  to  the  slave-iaider. 
It  is  well-known  that  an  active  Trade  in  Slaves  exists  between  Wadai  and  the 
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Article  XI  of  the  Anglo- Egyptian  Agreement  of  1899 
distinctly  states  that  'the  importation  of  slaves  into  the 
Sudan,  as  also  their  exportation,  is  absolutely  prohibited  : 
Provision  shall  be  made  by  Proclamation  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  Regulation.*  And  Article  XII  upholds  the 
Brussels  Act  of  1890  in  regard  to  the  importation,  sale, 
and  manufacture  of  fire-arms  and  munitions,  etc. 

During  the  Dervish  rule,  the  Slave  Trade  flourished 
throughout  the  Sudan.  Major  (now  Colonel  Sir  Reginald) 
Wingate,  in  his  standard  work  on  Mahdtism,  stated  (1890) : 
*  The  main  collecting  dep6ts,  in  addition  to  Omdurman,  are 
Kalabat,  Beni  Shangul,  and  El  Fasher,  where  there  are  large 
slave-markets.  Those  collected  at  Kalabat  are  for  the 
most  part  Abyssinians ;  while  those  at  El  Fasher  [Darfiir] 
are  generally  captured  in  the  raids  made  on  the  surrounding 
tribes.  Beni  Shangul  is  the  collecting-station  for  Dar  Bertat, 
Roseres,  and  Dar  Fazokl.  From  these  three  stations  slaves 
are  sent  in  gangs  to  all  parts  of  the  Sudan.  The  principal 
Slave  market  is,  of  course,  in  Omdurman.*  (p.  478.) 

All  this  systematized  slave-trading  and  organized  slave- 
raiding  will  be  summarily  suppressed  by  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Government  And  that,  after  all,  is  what  most  people 
associate  with  the  Slave  Trade,  apart  from  the  iniquitous 
export  Traffic,^  which  is  its  worst  feature,  and  which  can  now 

oodttt  l3rmg  between  Tripoli  and  Alexandria.  The  Trade  is  fostered  by  the 
foUowers  of  Sheikh  Senussi.  At  the  same  time,  having  regard  to  the  blow 
which  has  now  been  struck,  and  to  the  further  fact  that  the  whole,  or  the  greater 
pmrt,  of  Africa  appears  to  be  gradually  falling  within  the  sphere  of  influence  of 
tome  one  or  other  European  Power,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  anti-slavery  operations,  there  seems  to  be  some  real  prospect 
of  final  and  complete  success.  Time  will,  without  doubt,  be  required  ;  but  it  is 
permissible  to  hope  that,  under  the  influences  now  at  work,  the  next  generation 
will  see  the  almost  entire  extinction  of  the  institution  of  slavery.  Although  there 
is  every  reason  to  hope  and  believe  that  the  Slave  Trade  in  the  Sudan  is  a  thing 
of  the  past,  domestic  slavery  will  probably  continue  to  exist  for  some  while  to 
come.  .  .  .  Ix)rd  Kitchener  is  obviously  in  a  far  stronger  position  for  deal* 
ing  with  this  question  than  was  the  case  with  General  Gordon  fifteen  years  ago. 
It  is,  however,  one  of  great  difiiculty,  and  will  require  very  careful  treatment.  I 
am  not  at  present  prepared  to  discuss  it.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the  importance  of 
the  subject  is  fully  recognised,  but  that  any  hasty  or  premature  action  is  much  to 
be  deprecated.' 

^  Slaves  were  taken  to  the  Red  Sea  ports,  where  Arab  merchants  purchased 
them,  in  exchange  for  lead,  fulminate,  etc.,  and  shipped  them  to  Arabia. 
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be  stopped  at  the  sources  of  supply — so  far  as  any  organized 
Traffic  is  concerned.  Fashoda  offers  a  valuable  post  for 
observation  in  these  respects.^ 

With  the  entire  basin  of  the  Nile  under  a  united,  if  not 
yet  uniform  system  of,  Government,  with  railways  and  com- 
munications growing  up  under  a  strong  Administration,  it 
will  in  time  be  possible  to  deal  effectively  and  compie- 
hensively  with  the  question  of  slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade. 
The  timid  attempts,  at  evasion  rather  than  at  repression, 
made  in  British  East  Africa  are,  perhaps,  not  very  r^ 
assuring  to  those  who  hold — and  justly  hold — that  Great 
Britain  is  shirking  her  mission  of  giving  freedom  to  all  who 
claim  the  protection  of  her  flag  :  but  our  tinkering  policy  at 
Zanzibar  is  not  likely  to  commend  itself  to  the  Sirdar,  who 
is  strong  enough  to  carry  through  what  in  his  judgment  he 
may  consider  opportune  and  right,  if  only  as  the  founder  of 
a  College  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Grordon  and  pledged 
to  uphold  Gordon's  aspirations. 
Comanuiica.  Colonel  Stewart,  in  the  concluding  Remarks  on  Slavery, 
***  in  his  Report  on  the  Sudan,*  stated  :  *  When  all,  however,  is 
done  that  can  be  done,  I  look  with  more  hope  on  the  openii^ 
up  of  the  country,  and  in  the  extension  of  Intimate  trade,  to 
bring  slavery  to  an  end  than  on  the  most  stringent  Treaties 
that  can  be  devised  ;  and  I  am  convinced  no  instrument  will 
be  more  effective  in  bringing  about  this  result  than  a  rail- 
way bringing  Khartum  within  an  easy  distance  of  the  Sea.' 
That,  too,  is  the  opinion  of  all  experts  :  rapid  and  easy  com- 
munications, but,  above  all,  legitimate  commerce.  Tkt 
Slax'a    Trade  in  itself  does  not  pay.     All  slave-routes  an 

^  Fashoda  was  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  of  the  strategic  points  firoa 
which  the  Slave  Trade  of  the  Upper  Nile  could  be  held  in  check  ;  bat  the  E^jptiia 
Governors  at  that  station  too  often  connived  at  the  Traffic,  thus  rendering  abortife 
many  of  Baker's  efforts  at  its  suppression.  Gordon,  therefore,  established  tf 
Sobat,  a  short  dbtance  above  Fashoda,  a  station  to  fulfil  the  fiinctions  of  tbe 
latter. 

'  Cf,  Colonel  Stewart^s  Remarks  on  Slavery,  in  his  Report :  Egypt,  Na  li 
(1SS3)  page  23,  siq.  He  states  the  principal  slave-routes  to  be:  *(i)  Obeid- 
Dongola  ;  (2)  Omshanga-Dongola  ;  (3)  Kabb6-Assiut ;  (4)  Khartum-Debba ;  (5) 
Obeid  -  IVbba :  (6)  KassalaSuakin-Massawa  ;  (7)  Wadai-Murzuk-Tripoli ;  (8) 
Berber-Suakin  ;  ^9)  Berber -Korosko.* 
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trade-routes  in  Africa  ^  ;  but  railways  are  pioneers  of  legiti- 
mate commerce. 

The  railway  from  Egypt  Proper  to  Khartum  is  advancing 
at  the  rate  of  200  yards  daily ;  and  it  is  expected  to  reach 
the  metropolis  of  the  Sudan  in  November  1 899.  A  railway 
from  Khartum  to  the  Red  Sea  Coast — probably  vi^  Abu 
Haraz,  Kedaref,  and  Kassala — is  projected.  The  first 
section  (to  Abu  Haraz)  may  be  built  in  1900,  so  as  to  tap 
the  rich  grain-supplies  of  Kedaref  And,  as  regards  the 
proposed  extension  southwards  to  Uganda,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that,  should  the  necessity  arise,  such  a  railway  would 
be  built,  in  order  to  connect  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  with 
British  East  Africa.-  By  the  beginning  of  1900,  there  will 
be  one  continuous  line  of  rail — ^although,  unfortunately,  with 
a  break  of  gauge  at  Luxor — between  Khartum  and  Alex- 
andria :  and  that,  after  all,  is  the  prime  essential.  Once  the 
sudd  is  broken  up,  a  clear  passage  can  easily  be  maintained 
(as  it  was  in  Gordon's  time),  by  which  river-communication 
will  be  possible  throughout  the  year,  as  far  south  as  Lado- 
Duili  (Fola  rapids).'  Over  one-third  of  the  railway  through 
British  East  Africa — Mombasa  (Kilindini)  to  the  Victoria 
Nyanza — is  already  built ;  and  its  completion  is  promised 
in  three  years'  time.  But  between  Uganda  and,  say,  Lado, 
on  the  White  Nile,  only  a  railway  can  bridge  the  interrupted 
communications.^ 

»  Cf.  'The  Development  of  Africa*  (Chapter  VI— « The  Traffic  in  Slaves') 
in  which  this  fundamental  principle  is  established  by  me. 

*  In  the  meantime,  and  for  some  years  to  come,  the  free  waterway  between 
Khartam  and  Fashoda,  open  at  all  seasons,  will  suffice.  When  British  rule  is 
coDtolidated,  a  railway  may  become  a  necessity.  In  that  case,  the  proposed 
Cape-to-Cairo  railway  would  be  a  valuable  connecting  link  ;  and,  should  Germany 
co-operate,  and  build  also  a  tributary  line  to  the  East  Coast,  it  might  even  pay  the 
immense  cost  of  construction,  at  some  distant  date.  At  present,  however,  com- 
merdal  intercourse  between  Britisli  East  Africa  and  British  Central  Africa  is 
•officienUy  served  by  the  natural  commtmications,  in  the  path  of  which  there  are 
DO  obstructive  fiscal  barriers,  in  view  of  Art.  VIII  of  the  AngIo«German  Con- 
vention of  1890  and  Arts.  II  and  IV  of  the  Berlin  Act  of  1885,  which  make  adequate 
ptOTision  for  exemption  of  dues  and  freedom  of  transit  {Cf,^  supra^  p.  413  seq,') 

*  Cf.  the  section  dealing  with  the  River  Nile,  supra^  pp.  7-12. 

^  As  regards  communications  between  Lado  and  Fashoda,  Lord  Cromer's 
Report  for  1899  contains  the  following  information  : — 

*  Exploration  beyond  the  point  where  the  Sobat  effects  its  junction  with  the 
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CoomMctai  It  were  premature  to  speak  of  commercial  development 
until  political  and  administrative  stability  afford  an  adequate 
guarantee  for  the  investment  of  capital.  British  capital,  which 
fought  shy  even  of  Egypt,  is  now  clamouring  at  the  gates 
of  the  Sudan.  That  is  the  way  of  British  capital.  '  The 
Sirdar  alone '  has  attracted  it. 


Nile  is  greatly  impeded  by  the  dense  tangled  mass  of  vegetation  known  by  the 
name  of  the  **sudd."  The  sudd  is  encountered  as  far  down-stream  as  Abb 
Island,  but  it  never  impedes  the  main  channel  of  the  river  below  the  junction  of 
the  SobaL  .  .  . 

'  Immediately  after  the  occupation  of  Fashoda,  last  September,  a  gun-boat  vas 
sent  up  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Meshra-er-Rek.  Almost 
the  entire  journey  was  made  through  a  vast  marsh,  though  there  are  occasiooa) 
patches  of  dry  land.  A  second  reconnaissance,  made  six  weeks  later,  shoved 
the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  channel  to  be  completely  blocked  by  the  sudd  from  a  point 
15  miles  north  of  the  junction  of  the  Bahr-el-Arab. 

'The  gun-boats  failed  to  penetrate  up  the  Bahr-el-Jebel,  which  is  the  mail 
branch  of  the  White  Nile.  It  was  blocked  by  sudd  almost  at  its  month.  Natives 
report  that  the  block  extends  for  a  long  distance,  and  that  open  water  is  only 
reached  a  few  miles  north  of  Shambeh.  A  reconnaissance  up  the  Bahr-el-Zenf 
proved  more  successful.  The  gun-boats  reached,  though  with  difficulty,  a  poiat 
some  195  miles  from  its  mouth  (approximately,  latitude  70*  35^),  whence  the  tiees 
of  the  White  Nile  (Bahr-el-Jebel)  could  be  observed  some  8  to  10  miles  distmt 
The  work  of  cutting  through  the  mass  of  sudd  separating  the  tMro  rivers  wodd 
have  been  a  most  laborious  operation,  necessitating  special  appliances.  A  subse- 
quent  reconnaissance  showed  the  navigation  of  the  Bahr-el-Zeraf  to  have  become 
much  more  difficult,  owing  to  the  fall  of  the  river.  .  .  . 

'A  reconnaissance  up  the  Sobat  showed  this  river  to  be  a  good  navigable 
stream.  At  a  distance  of  212  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  White  NUe  k 
becomes  two  rivers,  that  flowing  from  the  east  being  called  the  Adura  (and  in  its 
upper  reaches  the  Baro),  whilst  the  southern  river,  shown  on  the  maps  as  the  Jnbi 
River,  is  locally  known  as  the  Pibor.  Reconnaissances  vrere  made  up  the 
Adura  for  a  distance  of  30  miles.  According  to  native  report,  it  is  navigable  for 
a  considerable  distance  further.  This  was  the  route  taken  by  the  Mardmid 
Mission  on  its  return  journey.  A  reconnaissance  was  also  made  up  the  Pibor  for 
a  distance  of  75  miles,  at  which  point  further  navigation  became  impossible.  Tlx 
general  character  of  the  country  between  Fort  Sobat  to  within  10  miles  <d  tbe 
junction  of  the  Sobat,  Adura,  and  Pibor  Rivers  may  be  described  as  an  immense 
alluvial  plain,  swampy  near  the  river  banks,  with  flat  grass-land  beyond  stretchiog 
to  the  horizon.  Not  a  sign  of  a  hillock  is  to  be  seen  anywhere.  The  landscape  is* 
however,  varied  by  extensive  woods,  which  come  down  to  the  water's  edge  what 
the  banks  are  Arm.  The  current  is  about  2}  miles  an  hour.  The  depth  b  ovo 
.  20  feet  throughout.  The  width  of  the  river  is  from  150  to  200  yards.  A  fortified 
post  has  been  established  at  Nasser  (a  former  Egjrptian  station),  some  180  miles 
up  the  Sobat  from  its  mouth,  and  30  miles  down-stream  of  the  junction  d  the 
Pibor  with  the  Adura.* 
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The  Sudan  will  absorb  oceans  of  capital ;  and  in  time, 
under  a  stable  Government,  some  return  may  be  yielded. 
But  the  Egyptian  Sudan  is  not  a  second  India.  It  is  a 
desert. 

Darfur  formerly  had  some  trade  with  the  Sudan — a  trade 
in  ivory  and  slaves — but  in  itself  it  possesses  nothing  to 
create  an  export-trade.  The  Bahr  el-Ghazal  is  rich  in 
natural  resources  ;  but  it  is  a  very  unhealthy  region. 
Kordofan  is  a  wilderness.  Sennar,  and  the  valleys  of  the 
Blue  and  White  Niles,  although  malarious  and  unhealthy, 
offer  certain  attractions  to  capitalists ;  but  south  of  Sennai*, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  commercial  development  for 
some  time  to  come.^ 

Although  the  trade  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan  was  estimated 
in  1883  at  ;£^2,ooo,ooo,  it  was  nearly  all  illicit  gain.  The 
Sudan  always  cost  Egypt  money — fully  ;^200,ooo  a-year — 
except  for  a  brief  period  during  Gordon's  Governor-General- 
ship, when  the  Sudan  Budget  was  made  to  balance  somehow, 
on  paper.  Dongola  was  the  only  Province  that  really  paid 
its  way,  even  under  Ismail's  corrupt  regime.  The  so-called 
Island  of  Argo  and  certain  districts  south  of  the  Cataract 
region  are  fertile  and  valuable  ;  and  the  Province,  once 
populated  and  irrigated,  should  yield  a  rich  return. 

The  fundamental  fact,  which  never  should  be  forgotten,  a  Tropical 
is,  that  the  Egyptian  Sudan  is  Egypt's  India — a  Tropical 

^  The  '  Equatorial  Province,'  which  &lls  within  the  sphere  of  British  East 
Africa,  is,  on  the  other  band,  a  valuable  region.  The  eastern  districts  yield 
ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  oil,  etc.  The  western  districts  yield  ivory,  indiarubber, 
pAlm-oil,  skins,  etc.  Formerly,  all  the  trade  of  the  Equatorial  Province  was  a 
Government  monopoly.  The  total  trade  of  the  whole  of  Central  Africa  is  not 
MTOith  17  millions  Sterling,  even  on  the  most  liberal  estimate.  The  trade  of  the 
E^gyptian  Sudan  formerly  comprised  the  following  products — gum,  ivory,  ostrich 
leathers,  tamarind,  senna,  hides,  gutta-percha,  honey,  dhura  (a  kind  of  millet), 
fl»lt  (local  trade  and  currency),  rhinoceros  horns,  indigo  (small  quantity),  musk, 
palm-oil,  and  a  vegetable  fat  used  in  scents.  This  list  is  taken  from  the  Report 
(p.  22)  of  the  late  Colonel  Stewart,  who  added :  '  All  the  districts  south  of 
Khartum,  bttween  the  Niles^  and  also  about  Karkoj  and  Kedaref  [in  Dar  Sennar], 
are  celebrated  for  their  corn-growing  capacity,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  granary 
of  the  Sudan.'  This  is  true  to-day  :  and,  doubtless,  a  railway  from  Khanum  to 
Kedaref  (a  district  claimed  by  Menelik,  but  one  to  which  the  Eg3rptian  Govern- 
ment has  prior  and  better  rights)  will  be  the  result.  The  fertile  country  of 
Meroc  Island,  between  the  Atbara  and  Blue  Nile,  will  thus  be  opened  up. 
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Dependency.  It  is  a  colony  of  exploitation  rather  than  of 
settlement :  because  Eg^yptians  themselves  do  not  thrive 
in  the  Sudan,  in  which  they  are  no  more  at  home  than  we 
ourselves  are  in  Egypt,  or  than  are  the  people  of  Northern 
France  in  Algeria.  Economically  speaking,  the  Sudan, 
in  relation  to  Egypt,  is  subject  also  to  much  the  same 
reservations  and  restrictions,  mutatis  mutandisy  as  those 
which  differentiate  and  separate  Northern  from  Southern 
Queensland.  The  Sudan,  but  sparsely  inhabited  by  natural 
and  semi-civilized  peoples,  is  to  Egypt  merely  a  field  for 
political  expansion  and  commercial  enterprise.  At  best, 
it  is  a  colony  of  exploitation,  in  which  a  moderate  amount 
of  capital  may  be  usefully  employed. 
In  the  wake  of  But,  in  a  political  sense,  the  integrity  of  her  Sudan  De- 
pendency  is  as  vital  to  Egypt  as  the  integrity  of  Ireland  is 
to  us.  No  hostile  Power  can  be  tolerated  within  its  gatesw 
The  surrounding  deserts  and  the  sea  round  off  the  unity  of 
her  dominion. 

The  expansion  of  Egypt — under  her  natural  Protector, 
the  Mistress  of  the  Seas — must  follow  in  the  wake  of  the 
British  Raj. 

Fruitfulness  and  riches  grow  up  in  the  path  of  the  Pax 
Britannica, 

The  Renaissance  of  Egypt  has  dawned. 
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THE  PATHWAY  OF  EMPIRE 

i  DOMINATION  OF  THE  NILE  VALLEY 

IN   the  concluding  words  of  his  Report  for  1 899,  Lord  Rebabiutatkm 
Cromer  remarks : 

*  For  many  years  past,  those  who  have  been  in  any 
degree  responsible  for  the  management  of  Egyptian  affairs 
have  kept  prominently  before  their  eyes  the  desirability  of 
accomplishing  two  main  objects.  One  of  these  was  to 
occupy  Khartum.  The  other  was  to  store  the  waters  of 
the  Nile.  During  the  past  year,  the  first  of  these  objects 
was  accomplished,  and  arrangements  were  made  which 
render  the  execution  of  the  second  a  matter  of  certainty 
within  a  few  years.  .  .  .  The  year  1898  may,  therefore, 
be  said  to  have  been  singularly  eventful. 

'  Henceforth,  an  additional  and  very  important  feature 
will  be  added  to  the  work  of  Egyptian  reform.  It  will  be 
closely  allied  to  the  various  issues  which  cluster  round  the 
work  of  rehabilitating  the  neighbouring  Provinces  in  the 
Sudan.  This  latter  problem  presents  some  special  difficul- 
ties of  its  own.  The  artificial  obstacles  which  have,  in 
some  degree,  retarded  prc^^ress  in  Egypt  will,  indeed,  be 
wanting.  On  the  other  hand,  the  country'  is  in  a  far  more 
backward  condition  than  was  the  case  with  Egypt  when 
the  work  of  reform  was  taken  seriously  in  hand.  It  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  any  germs  of  civilization  exist.  The 
physical  obstacles  to  be  overcome  are  considerable.  Neither, 
so  far  as  can  be  judged,  does  the  country  possess  that 
marvellous  recuperative  power  which  has  done  so  much  to 
facilitate  the  task  of  the  Egyptian  reformer. 

...  *  Time  is,  above  all   things,   required.       The  main 
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condition  of  ultimate  success  [in  the  task  of  introducing 
civilization  into  the  Sudan]  is,  I  venture  to  think,  that 
whatever  measures  are  taken  should  be  deliberate,  and  that 
the  work  of  reform  should  not  be  hurried.  It  has  taken 
sixteen  years  to  elevate  Egypt  to  its  present  relative  d^jree 
of  prosperity.'  ^ 
•Aftifidai  These  words  of  Lord  Cromer — which  reach  me  at  the 
moment  of  writing — happily  confirm  the  views  I  have  ex- 
pressed. The  'artificial  obstacles'  which  alone  stand  between 
Egypt  and  the  work  of  reform  do  not  exist  south  of  Wadi 
Haifa.  Being  artificial,  they  cannot  long  withstand  the 
organic  development  of  administrative  autonomy  and  political 
unity  which  now  prevail  in  the  Nile  Valley. 
Lord  CrwiMr's  The  success  of  the  Single  Control — or  one-man  rule — is 
^^  due,  in  no  small  measure,  to  the  master-mind  of  Viscount 
Cromer,  who,  having  formulated  a  definite  policy,  has  stead- 
fastly pursued  it  to  a  logical  conclusion, — refusing  to  be 
hurried,  refusing  to  be  either  cajoled  or  bullied.  Had  the 
Foreign  Office  been  left  to  follow  its  opportunist  and  vacil- 
lating policy,  we  might  now  have  been  tossing  on  a  sea  of 
troubled  uncertainty.  Definiteness  of  aim  and  the  adapta* 
tion  of  means  to  an  end  are  as  essential  to  Foreign  Policy 
as  is  the  compass  to  the  mariner.  We  have  arrived  at 
our  haven:  and  it  remains  now  to  pay  the  port-dues,  after 
Europe  has  given  us  a  clean  bill  of  health. 
VaIm  of  Egypt  Egypt  is  the  fulcrum  of  our  Foreign  Policy.  She  stands 
about  midway,  in  Diplomacy  and  in  Naval  Strategy,  between 
our  Eastern  and  Western  Empires.  She  is  the  nodal  point 
which  adjusts  our  Foreign  Relations  and  balances  our 
Imperial  Possessions.  In  Egypt,  therefore,  the  political 
equilibrium  is  most  easily  disturbed  or  restored.  The 
Colossus  that  bestrides  the  isthmus  of  Suez  necessarily  holds 
a  commanding  position. 
Gate  of  the  Egypt  IS  the  Gate  of  the  East  The  storm-ridden  con- 
quests of  bygone  centuries  have  ravaged  the  country, 
leaving  it  immalleable,  immutable,  and  dumb.  Successive 
Sea-l^owers  have  drained  its  treasuries  and  impounded  its 

'  Egypt,  No.  3  (1899). 
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granaries.     The  Sea-Power  of  to-day  has  come  to  stay,  so 
long  as  the  British  Empire  shall  last 

Egypt,  the  Gate  of  the  East,  opens  on  the  Nile  Valley —  I^JJ^  ^ 
the  pathway  of  empire.  British  rule  dominates  the  Valley 
of  the  Nile  from  its  source  to  its  effluence,  and,  indeed,  from 
sea  to  sea.  The  degree  of  that  domination  is  the  measure 
of  our  rule,  graduating,  as  it  does,  in  a  descending  scale  of 
consolidation  :  from  an  Imperial  Protectorate  to  a  mere 
Military  Occupation  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  an  Admini- 
strative Occupation  on  the  other. 

In  the  Upper  Nile  Valley,  a  British  Sphere  of  Influence 
unites  the  British  East  Africa  Protectorate  with  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Condominium,  which  extends  between  Fashoda 
and  Wadi  Haifa.  British  rule  in  the  south  and  British  sea- 
power  in  the  north  converge  at  the  gates  of  Egypt,  in  which 
a  British  army  is  already  in  possession  and  British  tutelage 
is  rec(^[nized.  Railways  will  shortly  unite  the  inland  regions 
with  the  maritime  bases. 

A  glance  at  the  Table  (No.  lo)  overpage  will  be 
sufficient  to  convince  the  most  hardened  sceptic,  that, 
apart  from  the  *  artificial  obstacles '  or  International  fetters 
in  Egypt  Proper,  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  is  now  dominated 
by  the  Mistress  of  the  Seas. 

It  is  impossible — clearly  impossible,  to  my  mind — that.  Unity 
under  these  circumstances,  an  alien  Master  or  an  unstable 
Native  Government  should  be  tolerated  by  the  Tutelary 
Power  in  Egypt.  The  de  facto  situation  must  shortly 
receive  a  de  jure  recognition.  Administrative  unity  must 
correspond  with  organic  unity.  A  uniform  system  of 
government  must  weld  tc^ether  the  correlated  parts  under 
one  recc^nized  and  responsible  ruler.  A  British  Pro- 
tectorate, or  its  equivalent,  must  be  proclaimed  through- 
out the  Nile  Valley.^ 

*  7*he  independence  of  Abyssinia  is,  of  course,  essential  to  the  realization  of 
such  a  scheme.  And,  in  order  to  secure  this,  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  Great  Britain  to  obtain  possession  of  the  French  concessions  in  the  Gulf  of 
Aden  (Tajura  Bay,  etc.).  The  Gambia  might  be  given  in  exchange  for  these — a 
^air  equivalent,  amounting  to  an  analogous  situation.  Both  Powers  would  gain 
by  this  exchange. 
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The  Valley  of  the  Nile  is  surrounded  by  deserts  and 
encompassed  by  the  sea.  It  is  physically  isolated.  Other- 
wise, a  Sea-Power  would  have  no  business  there.  Egypt 
is  a  stepping-stone  in  the  pathway  of  our  Empire,  uniting 
the  Mediterranean  with  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  is  at  once 
the  strongest  and  the  weakest  link  in  the  chain  of  our  com- 
munications with  India  and  the  Far  East — the  strongest, 
because  it  is  self-supporting ;  the  weakest,  because  it  is  not 
self-governed. 

Egypt  cannot  govern  herself:  she  cannot  'stand  alone.' 
So  much  is  certain.  The  facts  of  history  attest  it  She 
has  always  been  ruled  or  dominated  by  the  Power  holding 
the  Command  of  the  Sea.  She  is  so  ruled  to-day.  She 
will  be  so  ruled  to-morrow. 

Are  we  timorous  of  Empire,  that  we  should  hesitate  to  Oor  destiny 
meet  our  high  destiny?  I  think  not.  If  we  have  not  the 
courage  of  our  convictions,  at  least  we  have  the  conviction 
of  our  courage.  Our  hesitation  so  far  has  been  caused  by 
an  honest  attempt  neither  to  dispossess  the  rightful  owners 
of  the  soil  nor  to  usurp  the  vested  interests  of  others,  but  to 
find  another  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

There  is  no  other  way  out.  The  longest  way  round  is 
not  the  shortest  way  home,  though  we  may  thereby  avoid 
lions  in  the  path.  There  are  lions  also  in  the  thicket. 
In  the  pathway  of  empire  there  are  always  lions. 

The  shortest  way  home  is  the  most  direct  and  honourable  1905  a.d. 
way.  Why  should  Egypt  pay  two  millions  a-year  for  Inter- 
nationalism, when  we  know  that  some  day  she  must  be  re- 
leased from  these  intolerable  fetters?  That  question  will 
certainly  be  asked  in  the  year  1905,  when  the  freedom  of 
Egypt  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Power  pledged  to  secure 
it — a  freedom  that  can  only  be  guaranteed  by  the  Mistress 
of  the  Seas,  in  military  and  administrative  Occupation. 

Remember  that  a  clear  title  and  a  confident  cause  may  Remember  1 
triumph  unopposed  I     And  if  troubles  come,  notwithstanding 
our  pacific  objects,  remember  that  our  existence  as  an  Empire 
depends  on  the  Command  of  the  Sea,  which  would  be  im- 
perilled by  the  loss  of  Egypt !     Remember,  too,  that  we  are 
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the  descendants  of  empire-builders,  and  hold,  in  trust  for 
posterity,  a  sacred  cause.  Our  Pax  Britanmca  may  claim 
its  martyrs  before  it  can  secure  peace  and  prosperity  for  the 
many  millions  under  the  British  flag  and  for  the  countless 
cohorts  which  are  friendly  to  it  To  die  in  such  a  cause  is 
the  birthright  of  Englishmen.  The  modem  prayer  for  peace 
at  any  price  I  consider  to  be  a  sign  of  degeneracy :  Give 
peace  in  our  time,  O  Lord,  and  don't  bother  about  posterity! 
That  is  what  it  amounts  to.  But  until  the  Millennium 
dawns,  there  can  be  no  peace.  It  has  been  well  said,  that 
men  should  work  as  if  they  were  to  live  for  ever,  and  live  as 
if  they  were  to  die  to-morrow.  It  is  with  nations  as  with 
individuals. 

ii    PAX    BRIT  AN  NIC  A 

OnriiAtioiua  My  last  words  must  not,  however,  be  a  call  to  arms. 
Rather  would  I  appeal  to  that  sense  of  the  national  honour 
which,  once  recognized,  is  never  repudiated.  Our  continu- 
ance in  Egypt  under  false  colours  is  a  stain  on  the  flag  of 
Nelson,  who  gave  us  the  empire  of  the  Seas  in  the  hour  of 
his  death.  We  know — and  if  we  do  not  all  know  it  now, 
then  my  book  has  been  written  in  vain — ^that  we  can  never 
hope  to  evacuate  Egypt  without  dishonouring  pledges  and 
imperilling  our  Empire.  That  is  our  interpretation  of  the 
Egyptian  Question.  That,  too,  is  the  interpretation  I  have 
drawn  from  the  complex  International  Situation,  as  defined 
in  this  book.  It  is  the  stem  logic  of  accomplished  facts. 
The  French  hold  to  another  version :  but  we  are  not  bound 
to  accept  foreign  dictation.  We  are  bound  only  to  respect 
the  interests  of  Europe  and  the  rights  of  Egypt  And 
Europe,  as  a  whole,  does  not  complain.  On  the  contrar)*, 
its  tacit  mandate  has  never  been  challenged. 

International  Law  is  not,  however,  the  Justice  of  the 
Gods.  We  may  have  to  buy  that  in  the  marts  of  Diplo- 
macy, so  as  to  secure  a  legal  title  to  what  we  in  reality 
possess.  But  we  are  rich,  and  can  afford  it  Elsewhere  I 
have  shown  how  the  complaisance  of  Foreign  Powers  may 
be  obtained — a   forced   complaisance  on  the   part   of  one 
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Power  only.  We  have  made  our  bed,  and  we  must  lie  on 
it  We  all  regret  the  necessity  ;  but  regrets  are  useless : 
the  principal  thing  is  to  recognize  it,  and  to  accept  it  as  part 
of  the  *  White  Man's  Burden/ 

Our  position  in  Egypt  and  our  world-dominion  are  not  Our  hegemony 
unlike  those  held  by  our  great  Roman  prototype :  and  it 
may  well  be,  that  a  Pax  Britanntca,  supported  by  maritime 
primacy,  shall  follow  as  a  logical  consequence.  Certain 
it  is,  or  would  appear,  that  if  we  can  uphold  this  hegemony, 
and  secure  the  adherence,  even  in  principle,  of  the  entire 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  the  Gospel  of  peace  and  good-will  towards 
men — which  also  is  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade — will  be 
preached  and  practised  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 
Conversely,  the  disintegration  of  the  British  Empire  would 
inevitably  lead  to  renewed  International  rivalries,  until  the 
Command  of  the  Sea  fell  to  the  fittest.  At  present,  maritime 
supremacy  is  benevolently  exercised  by  Great  Britain  :  but 
it  depends  in  so  vital  a  degree  on  the  possession  of  Egypt, 
that,  it  may  be  hoped,  the  Central  Powers  of  Europe — a 
League  of  Peace — will  subscribe  also  to  our  Pax  Britannica. 

The  heart  of  the  British  Empire  beats  true,  and  with  a  Our  sons 
single  pulsation.  Loyalty  to  our  Queen  and  Constitution, 
faith  in  our  pacific  mission,  and  pride  of  race  are  our  highest 
traditions.  Stern  resolve  and  unity  of  purpose  justify  our 
'  splendid  isolation '  and  guarantee  our  individual,  com- 
mercial, and  national  independence. 

In  the  words  of  the  late  Laureate  : 

*  Britain's  myriad  voices  call : 
Sons,  be  welded,  each  and  all, 
Into  one  imperial  whole, 
One  with  Britain,  heart  and  soul ! 
One  life,  one  flag,  one  fleet,  one  Throne.' 

It  is  coming — this  Greater  Unity,  in  the  future  of  the 
British  Empire,  of  which  Egypt  is  the  keystone. 

FINIS  CORONA  T  OPUS 
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The  Dynasty  of  Mohammed  Ali 


Born. 

Died. 

Mohammed  Ali  . 

1769. 

2  Aug.  1849. 

Ibrahim  (Regent) 

1789. 

10  Nov.  1848. 

Abbas  I.     .    .    . 

1813. 

12  July  1854. 

Said 

1822. 

18  Jan.  1863. 

Ismail    .... 

1830. 

2  Mar.  1895. 

Taufik  .... 

1852. 

7  Jan.  1892. 

Abbas  II.    ... 

1874. 

••• 

Duratioo  of  Role. 
181 1  to  July  1848. 

July  to  November  1848. 

Nov.  1848  to  12  July  1854. 

12  July  1854  to  18  Jan.  1863. 

18  Jan.  1863  to  26  June  1879. 

26  June  1879  to  7  Jan.  1892. 

Since  7  Jan.  1892. 


Line  of  Succession 


(2)  Ibrahim 
(Regent]. 


(i)  Mohammed  Ali 
[Pasha  of  Egypt]. 


Tussun 
[died  1816]. 


(4)  Said 
[Pasha]. 


(5)  Ismail 
[Pasha  and  Khedive]. 


(6)  Taufik 
[Khedive]. 


(3)  Abbas  I. 
[Pasha]. 


(7)  Abbas  II. 
[Khedive]. 

'«*  The  Firman  of  27  May  1866  altered  the  line  of  Succession  to  Ismail's  family. 
In  June  1867,  Ismail  was  appointed  *  Khedive '  by  Imperial  Firman. 

2F  «» 
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Firmans,  etc. 

AdiBkdvtimtiv*  The  principle  of  Egyptian  autonomy  was  laid  down  in  the 
Separate  Act  annexed  to  the  Treaty  of  London  of  15th 
July  1840. 

The  Treaty  itself,  after  preamble,  commenced : 

'  Art.  I.  His  Highness  the  Sultan  having  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with  their  Majesties  the  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  Ae 
King  of  Prussia,  and  the  Emperor  of  ail  the  RussiaSi 
as  to  the  conditions  of  the  arrangement  which  it  is 
the  intention  of  his  Highness  to  grant  to  Mehemet 
AH,  conditions  which  are  specified  in  the  Separate 
Act  hereunto  annexed  ;  their  Majesties  engage  to 
act  in  perfect  accord,*  etc. 

In  the  Separate  Act  annexed  to  the  Convention,  the 
following  pertinent  passages  occur : 

'Art.  I.  His  Highness  promises  to  grant  to  Mehemet  Ali, 
for  himself  and  his  descendants  in  the  direct  line, 
the  administration  of  the  Pashalik  of  Egypt.   .  .  . 

*  Art.  V.  All  the  Treaties,  and  all  the  laws  of  the  Ottonum 
Empire,  shall  be  applicable  to  Egypt  .  •  .  The 
Sultan  consents,  that  on  condition  of  the  regular 
payment  of  the  tribute  above-mentioned,  Mehemet 
Ali  and  his  descendants  shall  collect,  in  the  name  of 
the  Sultan,  and  as  the  del^^ate  of  His  Highness, 
within  the  Provinces  the  administration  of  which 
shall  be  confided  to  them,  the  taxes  and  imposts 
legally  established.  It  is  moreover  understood  that, 
in  consideration  of  the  receipt  of  the  aforesaid  taxes 
and  imposts,  Mehemet  Ali  and  his  descendants  shall 
defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  civil  and  military 
administration  of  the  said  provinces. 
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*  Art.  VI.  The  military  and  naval  forces  which  may  be 
maintained    by    the    Pasha   of    Egypt   and    Acre, 
forming  part  of  the  forces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
shall  always  be  considered  as  maintained  for  the 
service  of  the  State.'  ^ 
I  have  already  referred  to  Ismail's  Firmans,  altering  the 
)rder  of  Succession.     This  principle  and  others  involving 
he  Organic  Law  of  Egypt  were  embodied  in  the  definitive 
^irman  of  8th  June  1873,  from  which  I  make  the  following 
xcerpts : — 
'  Be  it  known  that  we  have  taken  thy  request  into  con-  CoaMUdation 

Of  Pirauuis 

ideration,  and  that  we  have  decided  to  unite  in  one  single 
Mrman  all  the  Firmans  and  Khats  Humayun  which,  since 
he  Firman  which  granted  the  Egyptian  succession  to  thy 
;randfather,  Mehemet  AH,  have  been  granted  to  the 
Chedives  of  Egypt  ...  It  is  our  will  that  the  present 
■*irman  .  .  .  shall  henceforth  be  executed  and  respected, 
nd  shall  also  in  future  replace  the  other  Imperial  Firmans, 
nd  that  in  the  following  manner : 

'  The  order  of  succession  to  the  Government  of  Egypt  Onteroi 
ranted  by  our  Imperial  Firman  dated  the  2nd  Rehib-ul- 
wel,  1257  [Firman  of  1841],  has  been  so  modified  that  the 
Chediviate  of  Egypt  passes  to  thy  eldest  son,  and  after  him 
o  his  eldest  son,  and  in  like  manner  as  regards  others,  that 
s  to  say,  that  the  succession  is  to  succeed  by  primogeniture. 
•  .  I  have  resolved  to  establish  as  law  that  the  succession 
0  the  Khediviate  of  Egypt  and  its  dependencies  .  .  .  shall 
^slss  as  aforesaid  ...  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  primo- 
eniture,  to  the  eldest  sons  of  future  Khedives.  ... 

'The  civil  and  financial  administration  of  the  country, Administratioa 
nd  all  interests,  material  or  otherwise,  are  in  every  respect  i^sutum 
nder  the  control  of  the  Egyptian  Government,  and  are 

^  On  13th  July  1841,  the  same  Powers,  through  their  representatives  at 
ondon,  signed  and  issued  a  Protocol  intimating  the  submission  of  Mohammed 
li,  and  their  intention  to  obtain  the  adherence  of  France  to  the  above  Con- 
ation. France,  on  the  same  day,  signed  a  Convention  to  that  effect :  and  so 
scame  a  Signatory  of  the  Treaty  of  London  of  15th  July  1840.  The  Great 
owers  and  the  Porte  bound  themselves  to  observe  the  stipulations  of  the  Act, 
hicb  more  particularly  referred  to  the  passage  of  the  Straits. 
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confided  to  it,  and  •  .  .  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  is  authorized 
to  make  internal  rq^ations  and  laws  as  often  as  it  may 
be  necessary. 

NoD^poiiticai  *  He  is  also  authorized  to  renew  and  to  contract  (without 
interfering  with  the  Political  Treaties  of  my  Sublime  Porte) 
Conventions  with  the  Agents  of  foreign  Powers. 
LoABt  .  .  .  '  The  Khedive  has  complete  and  entire  control  over 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  country.  He  has  full  power  to 
cpntract  .  .  .\  in  the  name  of  the  Egyptian  Government, 
any  foreign  loan,  whenever  he  may  think  it  necessary. 
Troops  '  The  first  and  most  essential  duty  of  the  Khedive  being 
to  guard  and  defend  the  country,  he  has  full  and  entire 
authority  to  provide  for  all  the  means  and  establishments 
for  defence  and  protection  according  to  the  exigendes  of 
time  and  place,  and  to  increase  or  diminish  the  number 
of  my  Imperial  Egyptian  troops  as  may  be  required. 
[Number  of  troops  restricted  to  i8,ooo  in  Firman  of  In- 
vestiture of  Taufik,  but  increase  allowed  for  defence  of  the 
Empire.] 
Coiaagioim  ...  *  The  money  coined  in  Egypt  should  be  struck  in 
my  Imperial  name ;  the  flags  of  the  land  and  sea  forces 
will  be  the  same  as  the  flags  of  my  other  troops;  and, 
as  regards  ships  of  vrar,  ironclads  alone  shall  not  be  con- 
structed without  my  permission. 

Perpe^tyof  .  .  ,  '  It  is  in  accordance  with  my  Imperial  wish  that 
the  rules  and  principles  contained  in  this  Firman  should 
be  for  ever  observed  and  executed,  instead  of  and  in  place 
of  all  others  contained  in  my  previous  Firmans. 
Tribute  .  .  .  *Thou  wilt  also  pay  great  attention  to  remitting 
to  my  Imperial  Treasury,  every  year,  without  delay,  and 
in  its  entirety,  the  fixed  tribute  of  1 50,000  purses.' 

The  Firman  of  Investiture  of  2nd  Aug.  1879,  granting 
to  Taufik  Pasha  the  Khediviate  of  Egypt,  prohibited  the 
Khedive  from  contracting  loans  without  the  consent  of 
existing  creditors,  and  from  maintaining  more  than  1 8,000 
troops,  as  already  mentioned.  The  only  other  points  to 
be  noted  are  given  in  the  extracts  below : — 

*  '  Without  leave '  omitted,  since  this  privilege  wax  snbseqaently  resdnded. 
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'  The  Khedive  will  be  authorized  to  contract  and  to  Comm^rdai 
renew,  without  interfering  with  the  political  treaties  of  my 
Imperial  Government,  nor  with  its  sovereign  rights  over  that 
country.  Conventions  with  the  Agents  of  Foreign  Powers  .  .  . 
These  Conventions  will  be  communicated  to  my  Sublime  Porte 
before  their  promulgation  by  the  Khedive} 

.  .  .  '  The    Khediviate    cannot,   under    any    pretext    or  inauenabuitj 
motive,  abandon  to  others,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  privileges  righui^ei?* 
accorded   to   Eg^ypt    and  which    are  confided   to  her,  and 
which  are  an  emanation   of  the    inherent  prerogatives    of 
sovereign  right,  nor  any  part  of  the  territory.'  *  .  .  . 
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Decree  establishing  the  '  Caisse  de  la  Dette  publique ' 

2nd  May  1879 

We,  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  desiring  to  take  definite  Preamhie 
and  opportune  measures  for  obtaining  the  unification  of  the 
different  debts  of  the  State  and  those  of  the  DaYra  Sanieh, 
and  also  desiring  the  reduction  of  the  excessive  charges  re- 
sulting from  these  debts,  and  wishing  to  bear  solemn  testi- 
mony to  our  firm  intention  to  secure  every  guarantee  to  all 
persons  interested,  have  resolved  to  establish  a  special 
Treasury  charged  with  the  regular  service  of  the  public  debt, 
and  to  appoint  to  its  management  foreign  Commissioners, 
who  at  our  request  will  be  indicated  by  the  respective 
Governments  as  fit  officials  to  fill  the  post  to  which  they 
will  be  appointed  by  us  in  the  quality  of  Egyptian  officials, 
and  under  the  following  conditions.     Having  consulted  our 

'  This  restriction  was  (in  the  italicized  passages)  subsequently  reduced  to  a  right 
of  veto  (Sawas  Pasha  to  Sir  Henry  Layard,  29th  July  1879). 

'  This  passage  was,  on  the  representations  of  the  British  and  French  Ambassa- 
dors at  Constantinople,  explained  to  mean :  *  that  the  present  Firman  does  not 
restrict  in  anything,  except  that  which  is  expressly  stated,  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  prerogatives  previously  and  personally  accordai  to  the  Khedives  of  Eg]rpt.' 
(Sawas  Pasha  to  Sir  H.  Layard,  a  Aug.  1879). 
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Privy  Council,  we  have  decreed,  and  do  hereby  decree  as 

follows : — 

Art.  I.  A  Treasury  of  the  PuUic  Debt  is  established, 
ortbtCa/fM  charged  with  receiving  the  funds  necessary  for  the 

interest   and    redemption   of    the    debt,    and   with 
applying  them  to  this  object  exclusively. 
Art.  II.  The  officials,  the  local  Treasuries,  or  the  special 
Administrations,  after  collecting,  receiving,  or  accum- 
"yp^^!*^  ulating  the  revenues  specially  devoted  to  the  pay- 

ment of  the  debt,  are  or  shall  be  in  future  charged 
to  pay  them  into  the  Central  Tnasury  or  to  keep 
thetn  at  the  disposed  of  the  Intendants  of  Public 
Expenditure  ^  (*  Ordonnateurs  des  D^penses  de 
ri&tat').  The  Intendants  of  Public  Expenditure 
are,  by  virtue  of  the  present  Decree,  bound  to  pay 
these  revenues  on  account  of  the  State  Treasury  into 
the  Special  Treasury  of  the  Public  Debt,  which  will 
be  considered  in  this  respect  as  a  special  Treasury. 
These  officials,  treasuries,  and  administrations  can 
only  procure  a  valid  dischai^  by  means  of  the 
vouchers  which  will  be  delivered  to  them  by  the 
said  *  Caisse '  of  the  Public  Debt  Any  other  order 
or  voucher  will  not  be  valid.  The  same  officials, 
treasuries,  or  administrations  will  every  month  send 
to  the  Minister  of  Finance  a  statement  of  the 
receipts  or  collections  made  by  themselves  directly 
or  paid  in  by  the  receivers  of  the  revenues  specially 
assigned  to  the  debt  and  the  payments  made  into 
the  Special  Treasury  of  the  Public  Debt  The 
Minister  of  Finance  will  communicate  these  state- 
ments to  the  Administration  of  the  Caisse  of  the 
Public  Debt 

The  Caisse  of  the  Public  Debt  shall  receive  from  the 
DaTra  Sanieh  the  entire  sum  necessary  for  the  interest 
and  redemption  of  the  amount  of  its  unified  Debt 
It  shall  likewise  receive  the   funds  for  the  yearly 

^  The  italicized  passage  is  affected  by  Art  31  of  the  Law  of  LiqttidatiOD»  which 
provides  for  all  hypothecated  Revenue  being  paid  direct  to  the  Odssg, 
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payment  due  to  the  English  Government,  and 
representing  the  interest  on  the  Sutz  Canal 
shares. 

Art.  III.  If  the  payments  of  the  revenue  assigned  to  the  insuffident  and 
debt  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  half-yearly  chaises,  £^m 
the  special  Public  Debt  Department  will  demand 
from  the  Treasury,  through  the  intermediary  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  the  sum  required  to  complete 
the  half-yearly  payments;  the  Treasury  will  have 
to  deliver  this  sum  a  fortnight  before  the  payments 
are  due.  If  the  funds  in  hand  constitute  a  surplus 
over  the  amount  necessary  for  the  payment  of  the 
interest  and  the  sinking  fimd,  the  special  Treasury 
of  the  Public  Debt  will  pay  this  surplus  at  the  end 
of  each  year  to  the  general  Treasury  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. The  Treasury  of  the  Public  Debt  will 
submit  its  accounts,  which  will  be  examined  and 
reported  upon  according  to  law. 

Art.  IV.  The  suits  which  the  Treasury  and  its  Directors,  Actieiu  of 
on  its  behalf,  acting  in  the  name  and  in  the  interests  oJlvmSStio 
of  the  creditors,  mostly  of  foreign  nationality,  may  the  intma. 
consider  they  have  to  bring  against  the  financial 
administration     represented     by    the     Minister    of 
Finance  in  so  far  as  regards  the  guardianship  of 
the  guarantee  of  the  debt  which  we  have  confided  to 
the  said  Treasury,  will  be  brought  in  the  terms  of 
their  jurisdiction  before  the  new  tribunals  which,  in 
conformity  with  the   agreement  entered  into  with 
the  Powers,  have  been  instituted  in  Egypt 

Art.  V.  The   Commissioners   selected   as  stated    above  tu       

will  have  the  direction  of  the  special  Treasury  of 
the  Public  Debt.  They  will  be  appointed  by  us 
for  five  years,  and  will  sit  in  Cairo.  Their  functions 
may  be  continued  after  the  five  years  have  expired, 
and  in  case  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  one  of 
them  the  vacancy  will  be  filled  by  us  in  the  manner 
of  the  original  appointment.  They  may  intrust  one 
of  themselves  with  the  functions  of  President,  and 
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the  latter  will  notify  his  nomination  to  the  Minister 
of  Finance. 

Art.  VI.  The  cost  of  exchange,  insurance,  and  convey- 
ance of  specie  abroad,  as  well  as  the  commission  for 
the  payment  of  the  coupons,  will  be  borne  by  the 
Government  The  Directors  of  the  Treasury  will 
come  to  a  previous  arrangement  with  the  Ministers 
of  Finance  with  regard  to  all  these  operations,  but 
the  Minister  will  decide  whether  the  despatch  of 
these  sums  is  to  be  effected  in  specie  or  by  letters 
of  exchange. 

Art.  VII.  The  Treasury  will  not  be  allowed  to  employ 
any  funds,  disposable  or  not,  in  operations  of  credit, 
commerce,  industiy,  eta 
Govwamciit      Art.  VIII.  The  Government  will  not  be  able,  without 
ytaMofhypo-  an  agreement  with  the  majority  of  the   Commis- 

sioners directing  the  Treasuiy  of  the  Public  Debt, 
to  effect  in  any  of  the  taxes  specially  devoted  to 
the  Debt  any  changes  which  might  result  in  a 
diminution  of  the  revenue  from  these  taxes.  At 
the  same  time  the  Government  may  form  out  one 
or  several  of  these  taxes,  provided  that  the  contract 
entered  into  insure  a  revenue  at  least  equal  to  that 
already  existing,  and  may  also  conclude  Treaties  of 
Commerce  introducing  modifications  in  the  Customs 
duties. 
Bor  to  contract      Art.  IX.  The  Government  undertakes  not  to  issue  any 


irithoatconsent  Treasurv  Bonds  or  any  other  new  bonds,  and  not  to 

contract  any  other  loan  of  any  nature  whatsoever. 
This  same  engagement  is  entered  into  in  the  name 
of  the  DaYra  Sanieh.  Nevertheless,  in  case  the 
Government,  from  urgent  national  reasons,  should 
find  itself  placed  under  the  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  credit,  it  may  do  so  within  the  limits  of 
strict  necessity,  and  without  doing  anything  to 
affect  the  employment  of  the  revenues  set  apart  for 
the  Treasury  of  the  Public  Debt,  or  to  cause  their 
diversion    from    their    destination.       These   totally 
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exceptional  loans  can  only  be  contracted  after  an 
agreement,  on  the  subject  with  the  Commissioners 
directing  the  Treasury. 
Art  X.  In  order  that  the  arrangements  stated  in  the 
preceding  article  shall  not  place  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  Administration,  the  Government  may 
open  a  running-account  with  a  bank  to  facilitate  its 
payments  by  means  of  anticipations,  to  be  regulated 
in  accordance  with  the  yearns  receipts.  The  debit 
or  credit  balance  will  be  settled  at  the  end  of  each 
year.  This  current  account  must  never  be  over- 
drawn during  the  year  by  more  than  50,000,000  fr. 

Done  at  Cairo,  the  2nd  of  May,  1876. 

ISMAIL, 
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Decree  of  ist  May   1883  promulgating 

The  Organic  Law  of  Egypt 

Nous,  Kh£dive  d*6gypte, 

d6cr6T0NS : 

TiTRE  Premier 

Article  Premier.  II  est  institu^ : 

i^  Un  Conseil  provincial,  dans  chaque  Moudirieh  ; 
29  Un  Conseil  16gislatif ; 
3°  Une  Assemble  g6n6rale  ; 
4®  Un  Conseil  d'Etat. 

TiTRE  II 

Des  Conseils  provinciaux 

Art.  II.  Le  Conseil  provincial  peut  voter  des  contribu- 
:ions  extraordinaires  k  ^tablir  en  vue  de  d^penses  d'utilit6 
3ublique   int^ressant    la   Moudirieh.     Les  deliberations  du 
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Conseil  provincial,  en  cette  mati^,  ne  sont  dtfnitives 
qu'apiis  avoir  re9U  la  sanction  du  Gouvemement. 

Art.  III.  L'avis  prdalable  du  Conseil  provincial  est 
n^cessaire  dans  les  questions  suivantes : 

i^'  Changements  propose  k  la  circonscription  du  terri- 
toire  de  la  Moudirieh  et  des  villages  ;  2^  Direction  des  votes 
de  communication  par  terre  ou  partcau  et  travaux  d'irr^- 
tion ;  3^  Etablissement,  changement  ou  suppression  des 
foires  et  marches  dans  la  Moudirieh  ;  4^  Les  objets  sur 
lesquels  il  pourra  6tre  appeI6  k  donner  son  avis  en  vertu  des 
lois,  d6crets  ou  r^lements ;  5^  Les  questions  sur  lesquelles 
il  est  consult^  par  TAdministration. 

Art.  IV.  Le  Conseil  provincial  peut  donner  son  avis: 
i^  sur  les  travaux  de  route  et  de  navigation,  d'irrigation 
et  de  tous  autres  objets  d'utilit6  publique  int^ressant  la 
Moudirieh ;  2^  sur  les  acquisitions,  alienations,  ^changes, 
construction  et  reconstruction  des  Mifices  et  b^timents 
destines  k  la  Moudirieh,  aux  tribunaux,  aux  prisons  on  i 
d'autres  services  sp^iaux  de  la  Moudirieh,  ainsi  que  sur  les 
changements  de  destination  de  ces  Mifices. 

Art.  V.  Le  Conseil  provincial  peut  6mettre  spontan6- 
ment  des  voeux  sur  les  questions  int^ressant  le  progrfa  de 
rinstruction  publique  et  de  Tagriculture,  tels  que  dessiche- 
ment  des  marais,  amelioration  des  cultures  et  6coulement 
des  eaux,  etc.,  etc. 

Art.  VI.  Un  Conseil  provincial  ne  peut  se  rdunir  que  s'il 
a  6t6  convoque  par  le  Moudir,  en  vertu  d'un  Ddcret  deter- 
minant repoque  et  la  durde  de  la  reunion.  Les  Conseils 
provinciaux  doivent  etre  rdunis  au  moins  une  fois  par  aa 
Au  jour  indique  pour  la  reunion  du  Conseil  provincial,  le 
Moudir  donnera  lecture  de  Tordonnance  de  convocation,  ^^ 
cevra  des  conseillers  nouvellement  eius  le  serment  de  fidelity 
i  Notre  Personne  et  d'obdissance  aux  lois  du  pays,  et 
ddclarera,  en  Notre  Nom,  la  session  ouverte.  Le  Consdl 
provincial  est  preside  par  le  Moudir  qui  a  voix  deliberative 
L'Ingenieur  en  chef  de  la  Moudirieh  assiste  aux  sdances 
avec  voix  deliberative. 

Art.  VII.  Les  seances  du  Conseil  provincial  nesont  pts 
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publiques.  II  ne  peut  d^lib^rer  que  si  la  moiti^  plus  un  au 
moins  des  conseillers  sont  presents. 

Art.  VIII.  Tout  acte  ou  toute  deliberation  d'un  Consei! 
provincial  relatifs  k  des  objets  qui  ne  sont  pas  l^galement 
compris  dans  ses  attributions,  sont  nuls  et  de  nul  effet  La 
nullite  en  sera  prononcde  par  la  Commission  spdciale  pr6vue 
i  Tart  52  de  la  pr^nte  loi. 

Art.  IX.  Toute  deliberation  prise  hors  de  la  reunion 
legale  du  Conseil  est  nulle  de  plein  droit  Le  Moudir 
declare  la  reunion  iliegale,  prononce  la  nullite  des  actes  et 
prend  toutes  les  mesures  necessaires  pour  que  I'assembiee  se 
separe  immediatement.  Les  membres  des  Conseils  pro- 
vinciaux  peuvent  se  pourvoir  devant  le  Ministre  de 
rinterieur  contre  la  decision  du  Moudir. 

Art.  X.  II  est  interdit  i  tout  Conseil  provincial  de  se 
mettre  en  communication  avec  d'autres  Conseils  provinciaux 
et  de  faire  ou  de  publier  aucune  proclamation  ou  adresse. 

Art.  XI.  La  dissolution  d'un  Conseil  provincial  ne  peut 
£tre  prononcee  que  par  Decret  rendu  sur  la  proposition  de 
Notre  Conseil  des  Ministres.  Dans  ce  cas,  il  est  procede 
jt  de  nouvelles  elections  dans  le  deiai  de  trois  mois  k  dater 
du  jour  de  la  dissolution. 

Art.  XII.  Les  Membres  Deiegues  au  Conseil  legislatif 
dont  il  va  6tre  parie  au  Titre  IV  sont  choisis  dans  le  sein 
des  Conseils  provinciaux, 

TiTRE  III 
Composition  des  Conseils  Provinciaux 

Art.  XIII.  Le  nombre  des  Conseillers  provinciaux  est 
determine  ainsi  qu'il  suit : 

Gharbieh,  8  ;  Menoufieh,  6  ;  Dakahlieh,  6  ;  Charkieh,  6 ; 
Behera,  5  ;  Ghizeh,  4  ;  Gallioubieh,  4  ;  Beni-Souef,  4  ; 
Fayoum,  3  ;  Minieh,  4  ;  Siout,  7  ;  Ghii^heh,  5  ;  Keneh,  4  ; 
Esneh,  4. 

L'election  des  Conseillers  provinciaux  se  fera  dans  les 
formes  et  conditions  prescrites  par  la  Loi  eiectorale  pro- 
mulguee  k  la  date  de  ce  joun 
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Art.  XIV.  Nul  ne  sera  Eligible  au  Conseil  provincial 
s'il  n'a  trente  ans  r^volus,  s'il  ne  sait  lire  et  dcrire,  s'il  ne 
paie,  depuis  deux  ans  au  moins,  cinq  mille  piastres  par  an 
d'impdt  foncier  k  la  Moudirieh  et  s'il  n'est  inscrit  sur  la  liste 
^ectorale  depuis  dnq  ans  au  moins. 

Art.  XV.  Les  fonctionnaires  et  les  militaires  en  activity 
ne  pourront  £tre  nomm^  membres  des  Conseils  provindaux. 

Art.  XVI.  Nul  ne  peut  £tre  membre  de  plusieurs  Conseils 
provinciaux. 

Art.  XVII.  Les  membres  des  Conseils  provinciaux  sont 
nomm6s  pour  six  ans  ;  ils  sont  renouvelds  par  moitii  tous  les 
trois  ans  et  sont  ind^finiment  r^ligibles.  Les  membces 
sortants  sont  d^ign^  par  tirage  au  sort 

TITRE  IV 
Du  Conseil  Ugislatif 

Art.  XVIII.  Aucune  loi,  aucun  d6cret  portant  r^lement 
d' Administration  publique,  ne  sera  promulgu^,  sans  avoir  ^6 
pr^alablement  pr^sent^  pour  avis  au  Conseil  l^gislatif.  Si  le 
Gouvemement  ne  s'arr6te  pas  k  cet  avis,  il  notifiera  au 
Conseil  les  motifs  de  sa  d^ision.  L'exposition  de  ces  motifs 
ne  peut  donner  lieu  i  aucune  discussion. 
'  Art.  XIX.  Le  Conseil  l^g^latif  pourra  provoquer  la 
pr^ntation  par  le  Grouvernement  de  {urojets  de  lois  ou 
d^rets  portant  r^glement  d'Administration  publique. 

Art.  XX.  Tout  Egyptien  peut  Nous  adresser  unc 
petition.  Les  petitions,  envoy^es  au  Pr^ident  du  Conseil 
l^islatif,  seront,  apr^s  examen  par  ce  Conseil,  rejet^es  on 
prises  en  consideration.  Les  petitions  prises  en  consideration 
sont  envoy^s  pour  telles  suites  que  de  droit  au  Ministre 
competent  qui  devra  informer  le  Conseil  de  la  suite 
donn^e. 

Art.  XXI.  Toute  petition  ayant  pour  objet  des  droits  ct 
des  int^rfits  personnels  sera  rejet^e  si  elle  ressort  i  la  com- 
petence des  Tribunaux  ou  si  elle  n'a  ^t^  pr6alablement 
adress6e  k  Tautorite  administrative  comp^tente. 

Art.    XXII.  Le    Budget   G^n^ral   des   recettes   et   des 
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ddpenses  devra  £tre  communique  au  Conseil  l^islatif  le 
premier  d^cembre  de  chaque  ann^,  Le  Conseil  pourra 
^mettre  des  avis  et  des  vceux  sur  chaque  chapitre  du  Budget 
Ces  avis  et  ces  vceux  seront  transmis  au  Ministre  des 
Finances  qui  devra,  le  cas  ^chdant,  motiver  le  rejet  des  pro- 
positions du  Conseil.  Cette  motivation  ne  peut  donner  lieu 
k  aucune  discussion. 

Art.  XXIII.  Le  service  du  Tribut,  celui  de  la  Dette 
Fublique  et  g^n^ralement  toutes  charges  ou  obligations 
r^ultant  de  la  Loi  de  Liquidation  ou  de  conventions  Inter- 
nationales, ne  peuvent  6tre  Tobjet  d'aucune  discussion  ni 
d'aucune  expression  de  voeu. 

Art.  XXIV.  En  tous  cas,  le  Budget  sera  rendu  exdcutoire 
par  D^ret,  sur  la  proposition  de  Notre  Conseil  des  Ministres 
avant  le  25  D^cembre  de  chaque  ann^. 

Art.  XXV.  Le  compte  g^n^ral  de  Tadministration  des 
Finances,  rendu  pour  Texercice  ^oul^,  sera  pr^sent^  chaque 
annde  au  Conseil  l^gislatif,  pour  avis  ou  observations,  au 
moins  quatre  mois  avant  la  presentation  du  nouveau 
Budget 

Art.  XXVI.  Le  Conseil  l^gislatif  se  r^unit  les  1^' 
F^vrier,  Avril,  Juin,  Aofit,  Octobre  et  D6cembre  de  chaque 
ann^e.  La  premiere  convocation  aura  lieu  par  Ddcret  II 
peut  en  outre  dtre  convoqu^  par  Nous,  toutes  les  fois  que 
les  circonstances  n^cessiteront  sa  reunion.  Les  sessions 
sont  closes  d^s  que  le  Conseil  l^gislatif  a  dpuis^  Texamen 
des  questions  qui  lui  sont  soumises.  La  dissolution  du 
Conseil  l^gislatif  est  prononcde  par  Nous.  Les  Conseils 
provinciaux  eiiront,  conform^ment  i  Fart  32,  les  nouveaux 
membres  d^l^gu^s,  dans  les  trois  mois  qui  suivront  la  dis- 
solution. Les  membres  p^rmanents  conserveront  leurs 
fonctions  dans  le  nouveau    Conseil,  conform^ment  i  Tart 

31- 

Art.  XXVII.  Les  Ministres  prennent  part  aux  stances 

du  Conseil  l^gislatif  et  i  toutes  les  discussions  avec  voix 

consultative.     lis  peuvent  aussi  se  faire  assister  ou  repr^ 

senter  dans  des  questions  sp^ales  par  de  hauts  fonction- 

naires  de  leur  D^partement  Minist^el. 
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Art.  XXVI 1 1.  Les  Ministres  foumissent  au  ConseO 
l^rislatif  toutes  les  explications  qu'il  leur  demande  dans  la 
lamite  de  ses  attributions. 

Art.  XXIX.  Nul  ne  peut  toe  admis  aux  s^nces  du 
Conseil  l^islatif  en  dehors  des  Ministres  et  de  ceux  qui  ks 
assistent  ou  les  repr^ntent 

TiTRE  V 
Composition  du  Conseil  ligislatif 

Art.  XXX.  Le  Conseil  l^islatif  se  compose  de  tiente 
membres,  dont  un  pr^ident  et  deux  vice-pr^dents.  Les 
membres  du  Conseil  l^^latif  sont  permanents  ou  d61^gu& 
Les  membres  permanents  du  Conseil  l^gislatif  sont  au 
nombre  de  quatorze,  savoir : 

Le  president.  Tun  des  vice-presidents  et  douze  conseillers. 
Les  membres  d^l^^u^  sont  au  nombre  de  seize,  dont  un 
vice-president 

Art.  XXXI.  Le  president  est  nomm^  directement  par 
Nous.  Le  vice-president  et  les  membres  permanents  scmt 
nomm^s  par  Nous,  sur  la  proposition  de  Notre  Conseil  des 
Ministres.  Les  President,  Vice-Presidents  et  membres 
permanents  resolvent  une  indemnite.  lis  ne  peuvent  toe 
revoques  de  leurs  fonctions  que  par  un  Decret  rendu  sur 
la  proposition  de  Notre  Conseil  des  Ministres,  k  la  suite 
d'une  deliberation  prise  par  le  Conseil  l^slatif  4  la 
majorite  des  deux  tiers  des  voix.  Si  des  vacances  vien- 
nent  k  se  produire  par  la  nomination  de  membres  perma- 
nents aux  fonctions  de  Ministre,  il  sera  pourvu  k  leur 
remplacement  par  la  nomination  des  Ministres  sortants. 

Art.  XXXII.  Le  mandat  des  membres  dei^^ues  a  une 
duree  de  six  annees.  Les  membres  deiegues  peuvent  ^tre 
indefiniment  reel  us.  lis  re^oivent  une  indemnite  de  deplace- 
ment.  Les  seize  sieges  des  membres  deiegues  sont  ainsi 
repartis :  pour  le  Caire,  un ;  pour  Alexandrie,  Damiette, 
Rosette,  Suez,  Fort-SaYd,  IsmaYlia  et  £1-Arich,  un ;  et  pour 
chacune  des  quatorze  provinces,  un,  eiu  par  le  Conseil 
provincial   respectif.     L'eiection  des  membres  deieg^ues  se 
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fera  dans  les  formes  et  conditions  prescrites  par  la  loi 
dlectorale  promulgu^  k  la  date  de  ce  jour.  Le  membre 
d^l^^u^  qui,  au  renouvellement  triennal  de  son  Consei 
provincial,  sortira  de  ce  Conseil,  par  le  tirage  au  sort, 
cessera  de  faire  partie  du  Conseil  16gislati£  Le  Conseil 
provincial  ^lira  k  sa  place  un  autre  membre  d^l^gu^.  Un 
des  vice-pr^idents  du  Conseil  nomm^s  par  Nous  est  pris 
parmi  les  membres  d^l^guds. 

Art.  XXXIII.  Le  President  du  Conseil  l^islatif  nomme 
les  employes  formant  le  personnel  n^cessaire  pour  Texp^di* 
tion  des  aflfaires. 


TiTRE  VI 
De  FAssembUe  g^n/raU 

Art.  XXXIV.  Nul  impdt  nouveau,  direct,  foncier  ou 
personnel,  ne  peut  ^tre  ^tabli  en  Egypte,  sans  avoir  ^t^ 
discut^  et  vot^  par  TAssembl^e  g^n^rale. 

Art.  XXXV.  L' Assemble  g^n^rale  doit  6tre  consult^ 
pour  avis  :  i^  Sur  tout  emprunt  public  ;  2^  Sur  la  construc- 
tion ou  la  suppression  de  tout  canal  et  toute  ligne  de  chemin 
de  fer  traversant  plusieurs  Moudiriehs ;  y^  Sur  la  classifica- 
tion g^n^rale  des  terres  du  pays,  au  point  de  vue  de  Timpdt 
foncier. 

Le  Gouvemement  devra  faire  connaitre  k  TAssemblde  les 
motifs  pour  lesquels,  le  cas  ^ch^ant,  il  n'aurait  pas  tenu 
compte  de  son  avis.  L'exposition  de  ces  motifs  ne  peut 
donner  lieu  k  aucune  discussion. 

Art.  XXXVI.  L'Assembl^e  g^n^rale  timet  son  avis  sur 
les  questions  et  projets  qui  sont  soumis  k  son  examen  par 
le  Gouvemement  Elle  peut  aussi  ^mettre  spontan^ment 
des  avis  et  des  voeux  en  toutes  mati&res  :  ^conomiques, 
administratives  ou  financi^res. 

Le  Gouvemement  devra  faire  connsdtre  k  TAssemblde  les 
motifs  pour  lesquels,  le  cas  ^h^ant,  il  n'aurait  pas  tenu 
compte  de  Tavis  ou  du  vceu  exprim^s.  L'expiosition  de  ces 
motifs  ne  peut  donner  lieu  k  aucune  discussion. 

Art.  XXXVII.  Toute  deliberation  prise  par  I'Assemblde 
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ginirsile  en  dehors  des  conditions  de  la  pr6sente  loi  est 
nulle  et  de  nul  efTet. 

Art.  XXXVIII.  Nul  ne  sera  admis  aux  s^nces  de 
TAssembl^  g^n^rale  en  dehors  des  membres  de  I'Assemblde; 

Art.  XXXIX.  L' Assemble  g^n^rale  est  convoqu6e  par 
Nous  une  fois  au  moins  tous  les  deux  ans.  II  Nous 
appartient  ^galement  de  la  proroger  et  de  la  dissoudre.  En 
cas  de  dissolution,  les  nouvelles  Elections  devront  avoir  lieu 
dans  un  d^lai  de  six  mois. 

TiTRE  VII 
Composition  de  PAssetfibUe  GfnircUe 

Art.  XL.  L'Assembl^e  g^n^rale  est  constitu^  ainsi  qu'fl 
suit : 

1®  Les  Ministres ;  2®  Les  Pr&ident,  Vice-Presidents  et 
membres  du  Conseil  l^islatif ;  3^  Les  Notables  d^l^guds. 

Art.  XLI.  Les  Notables  d^l^gu^  sont  au  nombre  de 
quarante-six,  savoir :  [Omitted] 

Art.  XLI  I.  Le  mandat  des  Notables  ddl^u^s  a  une 
durde  de  six  ann^.  Les  Notables  d^l^gu^s  peuvent  toe 
ind^finiment  r^^lus.  lis  resolvent  une  indemnity  de  d^ 
placement.  L'^lection  des  Notables  d^l^^^  se  fera  dans 
les  formes  et  conditions  prescrites  par  la  loi  dlectorale 
promulgu^  k  la  date  de  ce  jour.  Nul  ne  peut  £tre  Notable 
dd^gu^  s'il  n'a  trente  ans  r^volus,  s'il  ne  sait  lire  et  dcrire, 
s'il  ne  paye,  dans  la  ville  ou  dans  la  Moudirieh  qu'il  reprd- 
sente,  depuis  cinq  ans  au  moins,  deux  mille  piastres  par  an 
d'imp6t  foncier,  immobilier  ou  de  patente,  et  s'il  n'est,  depuis 
cinq  ans  au  moins,  inscrit  sur  la  liste  ^lectorale. 

Art.  XLI  1 1.  Le  President  de  Notre  Conseil  l^latif 
pr^sidera  de  droit  TAssembl^  g^n^rale. 

Art.  XLIV.  Les  Secretaires  du  Conseil  l^gislatif  r6- 
digeront,  sous  la  direction  du  President  de  TAssembiee,  les 
proc^s-verbaux  des  stances. 

Art.  XLV.  Les  Notables  d^l^gu^s  devront,  d^s  la  pre- 
miere stance,  et  avant  d'exercer  leurs  fonctions,  prater 
serment  de  fid^litd  k  Notre  Personne  et  d'ob^issance  aux 
lois  du  pays. 
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TiTRE    VIII 

Du  Conseil  d'Etat 

Art.  XLVI.  L'organisation  et  les  attributions  du  Conseil 
d'Etat  seront  d^termin^  par  un  D^cret  ult^rieur. 

TiTRE   IX 

Dispositions  Transitoires 

Art.  XLVII.  Les  articles  XVIII,  XXXIV  et  XXXV 
de  la  pr^sente  loi  recevront  leur  application  d^s  que  le  Con- 
seil l^gislatif  se  sera  r^uni  pour  la  premiere  fois. 

TiTRE  X 
Dispositions  Ginirales 

Art.  XLVI  1 1.  Les  Conseils  provinciaux,  le  Conseil 
l^islatif  et  TAssemblde  g^n^rale  ne  peuvent  d^lib^rer 
valablement  que  si  les  deux  tiers  au  moins  de  leurs 
membres,  non  compris  ceux  en  cong^  r^gulier,  assistent 
k  la  deliberation.  Hors  les  cas  oil  la  majority  des  deux 
tiers  est  requise,  les  deliberations  sont  prises  i  la  majorite 
des  voix.  En  cas  de  partage,  la  voix  du  President  est  pre- 
ponderante.     Aucun  vote  ne  peut  ^tre  emis  par  mandataire. 

Art.  XLIX.  En  cas  de  vacance  d'un  siige  de  Membre 
d'un  Conseil  provincial,  du  Conseil  legislatif  ou  de  TAssem- 
biee  generale,  on  procedera,  au  plus  tard  dans  le  deiai  d'un 
mois,  k  une  nouvelle  election.  Le  mandat  du  nouvel  eiu 
ne  dure  que  jusqu'aux  prochaines  elections  generales. 

Art.  L.  Le  Conseil  legislatif  et  TAssembiee  generale 
feront  respectivement  leur  reglement  interieur.  Un  Decret 
ulterieur  etablira  le  rfeglement  interieur  des  Conseils  pro- 
vinciaux. 

Art.  LI.  Aucune  Loi,  aucun  Decret  ne  sera  promulgue, 
sans  avoir  ete  contresigne  par  le  President  du  Conseil  des 
Ministres  et  les  Ministres  competents. 

Art.  LI  I.  Toute  question  qui  pourrait  s'eiever  sur  I'inter- 
pretation  de  la  presente  loi  sera  jugee  souverainement  par 
une  Commission  speciale  composee  de  deux  Ministres,  dent 
2  G 
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Tun  sera  celui  de  la  Justice  et  aura  la  pr^sidence,  de  deux 
membres  du  Conseil  l^islatif  et  de  trois  conseillers  de  la 
Cour  d'Appel  du  Caire. 

Art.  LI  1 1.  Toutes  dispositions  des  Lois,  D6crets,  Ordres 
Sup^rieurs  et  R^lements  contraires  au  present  D^cret  sont 
et  demeurent  abrog^s. 

Art.  LIV.  Nos  Ministres  sont  charges,  chacun  en  ce  qui 
le  conceme,  de  Tex^cution  de  la  pr^nte  loi  qui  sera  pro- 
mulgu^  en  la  forme  ordinaire  et  affich^  dans  les  villes  et 
villages  de  la  Haute-  et  de  la  Basse>Egypte. 

Fait  au  Palais  d'Abdin,  le  24  dj^mad-el-akher  1300, 

i«  mai  1883. 

{Signi)  M^H^MET  THEWFIK. 
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Anglo-Egyptian  Condominium  in  the  Sudan 

[Extract  from  the  Journal  Officiel^   19th  January   1899] 

AGREEMENT  between  Her  Britannic  Majesty s  Govern- 
ment  and  the  Govtmfnent  of  His  Highness  the  Khedive 
of  Egypt,  relative  to  the  future  administratwn  of  the 
Sudan, 

Whereas  certain  provinces  in  the  Sudan  which  were  in 
rebellion  against  the  authority  of  His  Highness  the  Khedive 
have  now  been  reconquered  by  the  joint  military  and 
financial  efforts  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  and 
the  Government  of  His  Highness  the  Khedive ; 

And  whereas  it  has  become  necessary  to  decide  upon  a 
system  for  the  administration  of  and  for  the  making  of  laws 
for  the  said  reconquered  provinces,  under  which  due  allow- 
ance may  be  made  for  the  backward  and  unsettled  condition 
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of  large  portions  thereof,  and  for  the  varying  requirements  of 
different  localities ; 

And  whereas  it  is  desired  to  give  effect  to  the  claims 
which  have  accrued  to  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government 
by  right  of  conquest,  to  share  in  the  present  settlement  and 
future  working  and  development  of  the  said  system  of 
administration  and  legislation  ; 

And  whereas  it  is  conceived  that  for  many  purposes 
Wadi  Haifa  and  Sudkin  may  be  most  effectively  adminis- 
tered in  conjunction  with  the  reconquered  provinces  to 
which  they  are  respectively  adjacent ; 

Now,  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  declared  by  and  between 
the  Undersigned,  duly  authorized  for  that  purpose,  as 
follows : 

Art.  I.  The  word  *  Sudan '  in  this  Agreement  means 
all  the  territories  South  of  the  22  nd  parallel  of  latitude, 
which : 

1.  Have  never  been  evacuated  by  Egyptian  troops  since 
the  year  1882  ;  or 

2.  Which,  having  before  the  late  rebellion  in  the  Sudan 
been  administered  by  the  Government  of  His  Highness  the 
Khedive,  were  temporarily  lost  to  Egypt,  and  have  been 
reconquered  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Egyptian 
Government,  acting  in  concert ;  or 

3.  Which  may  hereafter  be  reconquered  by  the  two 
Governments  acting  in  concert. 

Art.  H.  The  British  and  Egyptian  flags  shall  be  used 
together,  both  on  land  and  water,  throughout  the  Sudan, 
except  in  the  town  of  Sudkin,  in  which  locality  the  Egyptian 
flag  alone  shall  be  used. 

Art.  hi.  The  supreme  military  and  civil  command  in 
the  Sudan  shall  be  vested  in  one  officer,  termed  the 
•  Governor-General  of  the  Sudan.'  He  shall  be  appointed 
by  Khedivial  Decree  on  the  recommendation  of  Her  Bri- 
tannic Majesty's  Government,  and  shall  be  removed  only 
by  Khedivial  Decree,  with  the  consent  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty's   Government. 

Art.   IV,  Laws,  as  also  Orders  and  Regulations  with  the 
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full  force  of  law,  for  the  good  government  of  the  Sudan, 
and  for  regulating  the  holding,  disposal,  and  devolution  of 
property  of  e\'ery  kind  therein  situate,  may  from  time  to 
time  be  made,  altered,  or  abrogated  by  Proclamation  of  the 
Governor-General.  Such  Laws,  Orders  and  Regulations 
may  apply  to  the  whole  or  any  named  part  of  the  Sudan, 
and  may,  either  explicitly  or  by  necessary  implication,  alter 
or  abrogate  any  existing  Law  or  R^^lation. 

All  such  Proclamations  shall  be  forthwith  notified  to  Her 
Britannic  Majesty's  Agent  and  Consul-General  in  Cairo,  and 
to  the  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  His  Highness 
the  Khedive. 

Art.  V.  No  Egyptian  Law,  Decree,  Ministerial  Arrftti, 
or  other  enactment  hereafter  to  be  made  or  promulgated 
shall  apply  to  the  Sudan  or  any  part  thereof,  save  in  so 
far  as  the  same  shall  be  applied  by  Proclamation  of  the 
Governor-General  in  manner  hereinbefore  provided. 

Art.  VI.  In  the  definition  by  Proclamation  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  Europeans,  of  whatever  nationality, 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  trade  with  or  reside  in  the  Sudan,  or 
to  hold  property  within  its  limits,  no  special  privileges 
shall  be  accorded  to  the  subjects  of  any  one  or  more 
Power. 

Art.  VII.  Import  duties  on  entering  the  Sudan  shall 
not  be  payable  on  goods  coming  from  Egyptian  territory. 
Such  duties  may,  however,  be  levied  on  goods  coming 
from  elsewhere  than  Egyptian  territory,  but  in  the  case  of 
goods  entering  the  Sudan  at  Sudkin,  or  any  other  port  on 
the  Red  Sea  Littoral,  they  shall  not  exceed  the  correspond- 
ing duties  for  the  time  being  leviable  on  goods  entering 
£gyp^  f^^  abroad.  Duties  may  be  levied  on  goods 
leaving  the  Sudan,  at  such  rates  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  prescribed  by  Proclamation. 

Art.  VIII.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Mixed  Tribunals 
shall  not  extend,  nor  be  recognized  for  any  purpose  what- 
soever, in  any  part  of  the  Sudan,  except  in  the  town  of 
Sudkin. 

Art.  IX.  Until,  and  save  so  far  as  it  shall  be  otherwise 
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determined,  by  Proclamation,  the  Sudan,  with  the  exception 
of  the  town  of  Suikin,  shall  be  and  remain  under  martial 
law. 

Art.  X.  No  Consuls,  Vice-Consuls,  or  Consular  Agents 
shall  be  accredited  in  respect  of  nor  allowed  to  reside  in 
the  Sudan,  without  the  previous  consent  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty's  Government. 

Art.  XI.  The  importation  of  slaves  into  the  Sudan,  as 
also  their  exportation,  is  absolutely  prohibited.  Provision 
shall  be  made  by  Proclamation  for  the  enforcement  of  this 
Regalsition. 

Art.  XI  I.  It  is  agreed  between  the  two  Governments 
that  special  attention  shall  be  paid  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  Brussels  Act  of  the  2nd  July  1890,  in  respect  to  the 
import,  sale,  and  manufacture  of  fire-arms  and  their  muni- 
tions, and  distilled  or  spirituous  liquors. 

Done  in  Cairo,  the  19th  January,  1899. 

(Signed)    BOUTROS  GHALI— CROMER. 

l^An  Agreement  between  the  same  Contracting  Parties ^  signed 
at  Cairo  on  loth  July  1 899,  abrogated  the  Provisions  in 
the  above  Agreement  whereby  the  town  of  Sudkin  is 
excepted  from  the  general  regime!] 

APPENDIX  VI 

Historical  Landmarks  and  Chronology  of 

Events 

B.C 

527  Cambyses  conquers  Egypt 

48olThe  Greeks  overthrow  the  naval  supremacy  of  the 

470J  Persian  Empire. 

425   The  Egyptians  throw  off  the  Persian  yoke. 

358  The  Persians  re-establish  their  rule  in  Egypt 

333  The  Persians  are  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great 

at  Issus. 
332  Alexander  conquers  Egypt,  and  founds  Alexandria. 


/ 
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A.D. 

1805  Nelson's  victory  off  Tra&lgar  puts  an  end  to  the 

long  rivalry  between  the  European  Powers — 
which,  during  the  1 8th  century,  had  been  reduced 
to  a  duel  between  France  and  England — for  naval 
supremacy.  Great  Britain  thenceforth  Mistress 
of  the  Seas. 

1 806  Mohammed  AH  recognized  by  the  Porte  as  Pasha  of 

Egypt 

1807  Second    British    Expedition  to    Egypt  (to  help  the 

Mamluks).  Mohammed  Ali's  victories  lead  to 
its  ignominious  defeat  and  withdrawal. 

1 8 1 1   Extermination  of  the  Mamluks  by  Mohammed  AIL 

1 8 1 1 1  The    Wahibi    War.       Ibrahim    finally    subdues   the 

1818J        Wahibis,  of  Arabia. 

1 8 20 1  Conquest    of     the    Sudan    by    Egypt.       Khartiun 

1823!       founded.     Siwa  annexed. 

1 8 24I  Egyptian  Expedition  to  the  Morea.     First  Treaty  of 

1826!        London. 

1827  Battle  of  Navarino.  Turco-Egyptian  fleet  destroyed 
by  the  Allies  under  Codrington. 

1829  Treaty  of  Adrianople.     Independence  of  Greece. 

183 1  Mohammed  AH,  belhg^Mitlawed  by  the  Porte,  invades 

Syria. 

1832  Mohammed  AH  possesses  a  powerful  navy,  built  at 

Alexandria.  Fall  of  Acre.  Great  victories  of  the 
Egyptian  army  under  Ibrahim.  Invasion  of  Asia 
Minor. 

1833  The  Treaty  of  Kutaya  ends  the  war.      Mohammed 

AH  confirmed  in  the  Pashalik  of  Egypt,  and 
given  possession  of  Syria.  Treaty  of  Unkiar- 
Skelessi  places  Turkey  under  Russian  protection. 

1834  Revolt  in  Syria  against  Egyptian  rule. 

1 841    Mohammed  Ali  evacuates  Syria  ;  but  is  secured  in  the 

hereditary  tenure  of  Egypt 
1 849  Death  of  Mohammed  Ali.     Abbas  I  succeeds  to  the 

Pashalik  of  Egypt 
1854  Death  of  Abbas.  Accession  of  Said.  First  Concession 

to  M.  de  Lesseps  (Suez  Canal). 
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A.D. 

1856  M.  de  Lesseps  secures  second  Concession  for  Suez 
Canal.     Treaty  of  Paris  (Eastern  Question). 

1858  Land  Law  secures  freehold  rights  for  Felldhin 
proprietors. 

1863  Death  of  Said.  Accession  of  Ismail  to  the  Pashalik 
of  Egypt. 

1 866  Firman  to  Ismail,  altering  line  of  Succession.     De- 

finitive   Convention   (Suez    Canal)    and    Sultan's 
Ratification. 

1867  Title   of  Khedive    granted    to    Ismail    by    Imperial 

Firman. 
1 869  Opening  of  Suez  Canal. 
1873   Firman  consolidating  all  previous  Firmans. 
1876  The   Public   Debt  of  Egypt  amounts  to  eighty-nine 

millions. 

—  Dual  Control  established. 

—  Caisse  de  la  Dette  established. 

—  International  Courts  established. 

1878  Dual  Control  suspended. 

—  Treaty  of  Berlin  (Eastern  Question). 

1879  Ismail  deposed.     Accession  of  Taufik. 

—  Firman  of  Investiture  (Taufik). 

—  Dual  Control  revived. 

1 880  Law  of  Liquidation  consolidates  the  Debt  of  Egypt 

and  limits  Expenditure. 

1 88 1  Military  revolts  at  Cairo. 

1882  Chamber  of  Delegates  revived. 

—  ArAbi  revolt.     Tel-el-Kebir.     British  Occupation. 

1883  Dual  Control  abolished.     Single  Control  established. 

1884  First  Sudan  Campaign. 

1885  Fall  of  Khartum.     Evacuation  of  Sudan. 

—  The   Convention  of  London   regulates  the  financial 

position  of  Egypt. 

—  Suez  Canal  Commission,  Paris. 

1 88 5 1  Negotiations  with  the  Porte  to  regularize  the  position 
1 8 87 J        in  Egypt  of  the   Protectoral   Power.       Abortive 

results. 
1888  Suez  Canal  Convention. 
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A.D. 

1889  Abolition  of  the  Corvie, 

1 890  British  undertaking  not  to  again  convert  the  Unified 

Debt  before  1905. 
1892   Death  of  Taufik.     Accession  of  Abbas  II. 

1896  Expedition  to  Dongola. 

1897  Second  Sudan  Campaign. 

1898  Reconquest  of  the  Sudan.     Reservoir  scheme. 

1899  Pacification  and  Delimitation  of  the  Sudan.      Anglo- 

Egyptian    Condominium.     Anglo-French    Agree- 
ment. 
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Bedden,  416 
Belesa,  402 
Belgium,  Imports  from,  312 ;  and  the 

Congo  State,  415 
Bellefonds,  M.  Linant  de,  317 
Bengasi,  the  Senussi  at,  396 
Bern  Shangul,  431 
Berber,  re-occupation  of,  384 
Berlin,  Treaty  of,  1 14 
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BerUt,  Dar,  431 

Birriya,  the,  19 

Bisbfurin,  the,  375 

Black  Sea,  Clauses  in  Treaty  of  Paris, 

112 
Bogos,  restored  to  Abyssinia,  401 
Bonchamps,  Mission  to  Abyssinia,  400 

(foot-note) 
Bonga,  417 
Bor,  8 
Bora,  416 
Borku,  395 ;  422 

Boundaries,  Political, — Su  TitU-deids. 
Brigandage,  Commissions  of,  246 
British,  Oimpaign  in  Abyssinia  (1867-8) 

398 ;  Coloniau  Commerce,  94 ;  East 

Africa  Company,  408-410 ;  Officials, 

number  of,  in  Khedivial  Service,  190; 

Minister,  the,  154;  Policy,  83  x«^.; 

131 ;  178;  358;  prerogatives  in  Hgypt, 

Buildings,  Public,  286 

Bureaucracy,  the  Egyptian,  151 ;  187 

Byzantines,  the,  39 

Caillard,  Pasha,  295 

Cairo,  193  ;  drainage  scheme,  269 

Caisse  de  la  Dette^  the,  64 ;  135 ;  159  ; 
165-167  ;  Powers  of  the,  commensu- 
rate with  the  life  of  the  Debt  of 
Egypt,  362. — Set  als0  Dtcru  tstak- 
luking  the  Caisse  ^Appendix  11)^  453 

Canal,  Suez. — See  Stut  Canal 

Canals  of  the  Delta,  19 

Capital,  Investment  of  foreign,  304 ; 
British,  305  ;  French,  305 ;  Native, 
305 

Capitulations,  the,  133,  158 

Cataracts,  the,  11 

Cattle- plague,  270 

Cemeteries,  268  (foot-note) 

Census,  of  1897,  in  Egypt  Proper,  135 ; 
Tables  of,  136  seq. 

Certificates,  Education. — See  Education 

Cholera,  epidemic  (1895-1896),  267 

Christian  Cults  and    Sects,  in   Egypt, 

138 
Civil  Service,  the  Egyptian,  189-192 
Climate,  4 

Climatic  Zones,  in  the  Sudan,  371 
Coast  Guard  Service,  296 
Codes,  Penal  and  Criminal,  249 
Colleges,  231  ;  235  ;  Training.  237 
Colonial  (British)  Commerce,  94 
Colonies,  Value  of,  96 
Command  of  the  Sea,  the,   102, — Set 
also   Historical   Retrospect ,    33  seq,^ 
and  Egypt  and  Sea- power ^  76  seq. 


Commerce,  395  seq. ;  Historical  Retro- 
spect, 395 ;  Trade  Retnms,  297 ; 
Value  and  Volume  of  Tade,  297 ; 
Great  Britain,  Egypt's  best  customer, 
298;  Participation  of  other  Coantries, 
298 ;  Depreciation  in  Values,  299 ; 
Foreign  Competition,  399 ;  Chambos 
of  Commerce,  301 ;  Statistical  Tables, 
307  seq. — See  also  Merchandise 

Commercial,  Conventions,  295 ;  453 ; 
Traveller!,  301 

Commnnicationa,  in  the  Delta,  19  ;  in 
the  Sudan,  432 

Companies,  Limited  Limbility»  306 

Concert  of  Europe,  the  1 13/*^- 

Condominium,  the  Anglo-Egyptian,  in 
the  Sudan,  369 ;  423  eeq, ;  Agreement 
of  1899,  quoted  mi  extemse,  466  seq. 

Congo  Free  State,  and  Sir  W.  Mac- 
kinnon,  410 ;  and  Great  Britain 
(Anglo-Congolese  Agreement),  412 
seq,  ;  Pre-emptive  rignts  of  France, 

415 
Conscnption,  294 

Constantinople,  Russia  and,  1 17 

Control,  Need  and  Success  of  the  f 
353  seq. — See  edso  Dual  mmd  Inter- 
national 

Conventions,  Political. — See  umder  re- 
spective subjects 

Convicts,  273  (foot-note) 

Coptic,  Church,  148  ;  Schools,  243 

Copts,  142  seq, 

CorvH^  the,  aoolition  of,  364  ;  383 

Cotton  crop,  399 ;  313 

Council  of  Ministers,  the,  149  \  185 

Crime,  categories  of,  248 

Crimean  War,  the,  110 

Cromer,  Viscount,  148 ;  at  Khaitmn, 
436 ;  Policy  of,  440. — Su  eUse  Frrfaa 

Crops,  30 

Cultivation,  areas  of,  20 

Cultures,  staple,  30 

Customs,  Department  of,  295  seq.i 
Revenue,  301 ;  Growth  of  Revenue, 
310 

Cyprus  Convention,  the,  115 

DaIra  Sanieh,  Administtation,  162 ; 

Debt,  198 
Damietta,  20 
Danakil  Coast,  391 
Darfur,  Province  of,  388  \  417  seq.  \  431 ; 

435 
Debt,  Public,  of  Egypt,  198  ;  Proposed 

British  Guarantee  of,   360  seq, — See 

also.  Privileged^  Unified^  Guaranieed^ 

Domains^  Daira^  Ijfans 
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DeputmenUl  Organization  and  Ad- 
ministration, 193  seq. 

Dervishes,  fidl  of  dominion,  3S4 

Digna,  Osman,  291  ;  3S4 

Dinka,  Negroes,  371  ;  374 

Discharge  of  the  Nile. --5m  Nile  Rivtr 

Dispensaries,  Government,  268  (foot- 
note) 

Domains,  Administration,  163:  Debt,  198 

Dongola,  re-occupation  of,  3)93  ;  trade 

of,  435 
Dor  Bey,  212 

Drainage,  Canals,  21 ;  of  towns,  269 

Doal  Alliance,  the,  107  ;  117  ;  121 

Dual  Control,  the,  64  ;  abolition  of,  67 

Dnfferin,  Lord,  68 

Dttfli,  8  ;  433 

Dnnlop,  Mr  Douglas,  220 

Duties,  Import  and  Export,  301 

East  Africa,  British,  Territories  of, 
407  ;  Slavery  in,  432  ;  projected  rail- 
ways, 433  (foot-note) 

Eastern  Question,  the,  and  Egypt,  107 
seq,  ;  and  British  Policy,  121 ;  the 
Far,  122 

Education,  Statistics  (Census  of  1897), 
138  ;  Historical  Retrospect,  210  sea, ; 
choice  of  Language  as  medium  of  In- 
struction, 214-217;  Curriculum,  223  ; 
Syllabus,  224 ;  Certificates,  225 ;  Kut- 
tabs,  225  ;  Examinations  for  Primary 
and  Secondary  Certificates,  results 
of,  229-230 ;  Extra  Government 
Agencies,  238  seq, — See  also  Instruc- 
Hen  (Pudlic),  Schaolsy  Colleges 

Efiendis,  in  Egypt,  188 

Errpt  Proper,  17  ;  19 ;  26  ;  first  British 
Expedition  to,  45 ;  second  British 
Expedition  to,  47 ;  strategical  value 
of,  lOi  ;  Destiny  of,  107  seq,  ;  the 
Political  Situation  in,  131  seq,\  Popu- 
lation of,  135  j«f.;  Financial  freedom 
of,  174 ;  Regeneration  of,  353  seq, ; 
boundaries  of,  394 ;  Value  of,  440 ; 
and  Suzerainty,  450  seq, ;  the  Organic 
Law  of,  457  seq. ;  and  C^reat  Britain 
(Agreement  of  1899),  423  seq,;  and 
Italy,  402. — See  also  Anglo* Egyptian 
Administraium^  183  seq, 

Egyptian  Problem,  the,  146 

^^n,  Mt.,  416 

Emin  Pasha,  382 

Empire,  the  British,  as  an  Ocean  Em- 

Eire,    85    seq,\    Unity  of,   90    seq.  ; 
kfence  of,  loi  seq. ;  The  Pathway 
of,  442  seq. 
Engineering,  School  of,  236 


Ennedi,  396 ;  422 

Equatorial    Province,   the,  378 ;   398 ; 

resources  of,  435  (foot-note). 
Equatorial  Regions,  Nile  Basin,  Treaty- 
rights  in  the,  407  seq, — See  also  Nile. 
Ec^uilibrium,  factors  of,  in  Egypt,  146 
Entrea,  393  seq,  ;  402 
Ethiopia.  — See  Abyssinia 
Ethiopian  tribes  of  the  Sudan,  373 
Europe,  the  Concert  of,  113  seq. 
Executive,  the  Government,  19^ 
Expansion  of  Egypt,  and  British  Im- 
perial Policy,  83  seq, ;  439  seq. 
Expenditure,  Administrative,  193 ;  199; 
208 ;  *  Authorized,'  203  ;  prospective, 
209 
Exports,  Value  and  Excess  of,  307 

Far  Eastern  Question,  the,  122 

Fasher,  El,  431 

Fashoda,  382;  French  Expedition  to, 
418  seq, ;  Anglo- Egyptian  post  estab- 
lished at,  420 

Fatimites,  the,  40 

Fayum,  the,  12  ;  17 

Fazokl,  Dar,  431 

Fellihin,  indebtedness  of  the,  207 

Ferkeh,  battle  of,  383 

Fertit,  Dar,  422 

Fetters,  International. — See  Interna- 
tional fetters 

Fezzan,  396 ;  422 

Finance,  Department  of,  193  seq, — See 
Financial 

Financial,  Adviser,  position  of  the,  193; 
stages  of  progress,  194 ;  statistics  of 
progress,  196  seq,  ;  the  Situation,  in 
l899i  199 ;  Law  of  Egypt,  the,  360 

Firmans,  operative  at  present  day,  63  ; 
regarding  Boundaries  of  Egypt,  387 
seq.  ;  Consolidation  of,  45  seq,  ; 
quoted  in  Appendix  II,  45a — See 
also  under  respective  subjects 

FoU  Rapids,  8 

Foreign  Affairs,  Department  of,  287 

Foreign  elements  in  Civil  Service,  189 

Foreigners,  in  Epypt,  137 ;  141 

France,  Opposition  of,  in  Egypt, 
170  seq,  ;  and  the  Egyptian  Press, 
280  ;  and  Tripoli,  396 ;  in  Abyssinia, 
400;  and  the  Anglo-Congolese  Agree- 
ment, 414  ;  and  Fasho(u,  382,  418 ; 
and  Great  Britain  (Agreement  of 
1899)  420. — Su  also  French^  Caisse 
de  la  Dettey  Suez  Canal,  Interna- 
tional fetters ,  Mixed  Administrations 

French,  African  Policy,  122  sea.  ; 
Policy  in  Egypt,   175  seq,  ;  numoer 
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of  officials  in  Khediyial  Service,  190 ; 

Sphere  in  Central  Africa,  418.— -^Sm 

also  France 
Frontiers, — See  Title-deeds, 
Funds,    the    Reserve.  —  See    Reserve 

Funds 

Gaffirs,  263  ;  266 

Garstin,  Sir  William,  281 

Gash,  R.,  404. 

General  Assembly,  the,  186  ;  463  seq. 

Geological  Survey,  286 

German  Officials,  number  of,  in  the 
Khedivial  Service,  190 

Gemmny,  Imports  from,  312  ;  and  the 
Anglo-Congolese  Agreement,  414 

Ghaial,  Bahr  el-,  9  ;  378  ;  413 ;  414 ; 
boundaries  of,  417  seq,  ;  French 
stations  establisheid  in,  419 ;  within 
the  British  Sphere,  422 ;  the  Sudd 
in,  434  (foot-note) ;  trade  of,  435 

Gildessa,  406 

Gondokoro,  8 ;  378 

Gordon,  General,  379;  Memorial  Col- 
lege, at  Khartum,  429 

Gorst,  Mr,  261  (foot-note). 

Gos  Rejeb,  401 

Govemorats,  264 

Great  Britain,  and  £g3rpt,  154  seq,  ; 
and  Somili  Coast,  392  ;  and  Tripoli, 
396  ;  and  Fashoda,  419  ;  and  France 
(Agreement  of  1899)  420 ;  and  Egypt 
(Agreement  of  1899)  423  seq, — See 
also  Defence  of  the  Empire^  loi  seq,  ; 
Factors  of  kquilibrium^  146  seq,  ; 
Anglo- Egyptian  Administration^  183 
seq,  ;  Sua  Ctutalt  315  seq,  ;  Regener- 
ation of  Egypt,  353  seq,  ;  Situation 
in  the  Sudan,  369  seq.  ;  Pathwt^  of 
Empire,  439  seq,  ;  and  Appendix  V, 
466  seq,     Cf  British 

Greek,  Church,  in  Egypt,  144;  Officials, 
number  of,  in  the  Khedivial  Service, 
190 

Grenfell,  Sir  Francis,  290 

Guaranteed  Debt,  the,  198 

Guigon  Bey,  232 

Hadendoa,  the,  375 

Hagar-Nush,  402 

Haifa,  Wadi,  279 ;  English  and  Egypt- 
ian flags  hoisted  at,  425 

Hamed,  Abu,  capture  of,  383 

Harar,  392  seq, ;  occupied  by  Menelik, 
401  ;  406 

Haraz,  Abu,  401 

Hashish,  insanities,  270  (foot-note) ; 
smuggling,  296 


Health,    PttUic»   Departmeot  of,   267 

seq. 
Hejaz,  the,  and  Choleia,  269 
Hertslet,  Sir  Edward,  qaoted,  387  eaq, 
Hewett,  Sir  WiUiam,  398 ;  401 
Hicks  Pasha,  69 

Historical  Retrospect:  Egypt  of  the 
Past,  33  seq, ;  D3masty  of  Moham- 
med AJi,  45  seq.  I  Egypt  under  the 
Powers,  64  seq,  ;  Egypt  under  the 
Single  Control,  68  seq. — See  also  His- 


tory of  Egypt 

History  of  Ejg3rpt,  Landmarks  in  the, 
469  seq, — See  also  Historical  Eetrp* 
spect  under  separate  Sections,  or 
Departments  of  the  AdmuUstrmtion 

Hospitals,  Government,  268  (foot-note). 
— See  also  KcLsr  el-Aini^  emd  Lunatic 

Hunter,  Sir  Archibald,  583 

Hygiene,  Institute  of,  268 

iBRAHiMfA  Canal,  17 

Imports,  Value  of,  307 

Infectious  Diseases,  Hospital  for,  271 

Institutions,  Representative,  185 

Instruction,  Public,  210  seq.  ;  Adminis- 
trative checks,  218;  Government 
Institutions,  219  seq.  ;  Budget,  219; 
Central  Administration,  220 ;  Board 
of  Examiners,  222 ;  Wadi  Tunaflat 
Estates,  222  ;  Inspectorate,  223. — See 
also  Education,  Schools^  emd  Colleges 

Interior,  Department  of  the,  257  seq. ; 
Historical  Retrospect,  258  seq  ;  Cen- 
tral Organization,  260  seq. ;  Adminis- 
tration, 261 ;  Direction  of  Reforms, 

.  263 ;  Local  Organization,  264 1  Cen- 
tralized Administrations,  26S  seq. ; 
Decentralised  Organization,  279 

International,  Administrations,  191 ; 
Control,  193;  Fetters,  157  seq.; 
Relations,  98  seq. 

Internationalism,  Cost  of,  to  Egypt, 
200;  167;  Sir  Alfred  Milner  00, 
169 

Irrigation,  16  seq, ;  Perennial,  22  seq. ; 
Reservoir  Scheme,  24-27. — See  edse 
Public  Works  {Department  of) ;  and 
Agriculture,  20  seq. 

Isa  Habrawal,  405 

Ismail,  Pasha  and  Khedive  of  Egypt, 
accession,  59  ;  career  of^  60-63  ;  212. 
— See  also  Finance,  193  seq. 

Italian  Officials,  number  of,  in  the 
Khedivial  Service,  190 

Italy,  and  Abyssinia,  382,  402  ;  and 
Danakil  Coast,  391 ;  and  Massawa, 
391  ;  and  Tripoli,  396 
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[aaun,  the,  372 

[alo,  Slave  Trade  of,  374 

[eijab,  port  of,  395 

[esuiti^  the,  in  Egypt,  145 

[ibati,  401 

[ofia,  oasis  of,  residence  of  the  Senussi 
Mahdi,  395 

Johannis,  Negus  of  Abysiiniay  398 

tuba,  R.,403;  416 

Judicial  Insbtutions,  249  seq. — Su  also 
JusHu  and  Jurisdicti4m 

Jur,  the,  374 

Jurisdiction,  Coordinate  and  mutually 
exclusive,  246 ;  Unity  of,  256 

Justice,  Department  of,  246  seq.\  Ad- 
ministrative Reforms,  248;  Cate- 
gories of  Crime,  248 ;  Penal  and 
Criminal  Codes,  249 ;  Judicial  Tariff, 
249;  Judicial  Institutions,  249  seq,\ 
Mehkem^  351 ;  Public  Prosecutor, 
the»  252 ;  tudicial  Surveillance,  354 ; 
National  Tribunals,  255 

Jusof,  Bahr,  17 

Kabbabish,  the,  375 

Kakamot,  Khor,  404 

KaUbat,  389;  400;  401 ;  431 

Karkoj,  435  (foot-note) 

Karora,  402 

Kasr  el-Aini  Hospital,  270 ;  271 

Kassda,  401 ;  404 ;  433 

Kedaref,  400 ;  401 ;  433 

Khedive  Abbas,  the,  position  and  char- 
acter of,  149-150 

Khedivial,  Authority,  183;  rights,  non- 
cenionof,  389 

Khartum,  9 ;  re-occupation  of,  384 ; 
British  and  Egyptian  flafs  hoisted  at, 
425 ;  Gordon  Memorial  College,  429 ; 
railways  to,  433 

Khnsrev,  influence  of,  on  Mohammed 

Ali,57 
Kipini,  407 
Kismayu,  403 
Kitchener,  of  Khartum,  Lord,  291 ;  402 ; 

at  Fashoda,  419;  Cvovemor-General 

of  the  Sudan,  425 
Koki,  409 

Kordofan,  Province  of,  388 :  417 
Kttfra,  oasis,  395 
Kutaya,  Convention  of,  54 
Kuttabs,  225 ;  239 

Labour  Traffic,  275 
Lado,  414;  415;  433 
Lamu,  Is.,  407 
Law,  School  of,  335 
Lebanon,  the,  and  France,  113 


Legislative,  Authority,  185 ;  Assembly, 

the,  149 ;  Council,  the,  186,  460  stq. 
Lemsen,  Khor,  404 
Leontieff,  Count,  398 
Leopold  II.,  Sovereign  of  Independent 

Congo  State,  413 
Lepanto,  battle  of,  43 
Lesseps,  M.  de,  58 ;  59 ;  and  the  Sues 

Canal,  317  seq. 
Library,  the  Khedivial,  333 
Libyan  Desert,   the,  boundaries,  395- 

397 ;    within     the    Anglo- Egyptian 

Sphere,  433 
Liquidation,  Law  of,  193 
Lloyd,  Mr  Clifford,  69 ;  359 
Loans,  Egyptian,  453  ;  456. — See  also 

Debt  of  Egypt 
London,  Convention  (1885)  of,  63,  69, 

193 ;  Declaration  of,  concerning  the 

Suez  Canal,  in  1885,  333 
Lunatic  Hospital,  370 
Luri,  the,  374 
Luxor,  433 
Lyons,  Captain,  385 

Macdonald,  Colonel,  416 
Mackinnon,  Sir  William,  410 
Mahagi,  413-415 

Mahan,  Captain,  U.S.N.,  quoted,  78 
Mahdist  revolt,  the,  381  seq. 
Mahdists,  the,  and  Abyssinia,  406 
Mahroud,  Dervish  emir,  384 
Makunan,  Ras,  Treaty  with  Sir  Rennell 

Rodd,  405  (foot-note) 
Mamluks,  the,  41  ;  46 ;  48 
Mamurs,  364 ;  366 
Manda,  Is.,  407 

Marchand,  Major,  at  Fashoda,  419 
Mareb,  R.,  403 

Martial  Law,  in  the  Sudan,  434 
Martyr,  Colonel,  416 
Masindi,  379 
Massawa*  378 ;  388  seq. 
Medical  Officers,  368 
Medicine,  School  of,  336 
Mediterranean,  the,  as  a  strategic  area, 

103 
Mehkem^,  the,  251 
Menelik,  Negus  of  Abys^nia,  397  seq. 
Merchandise,   Categories   of   (Imports 

and  Exports),   307 ;   Value  of,  308. 

— See  also  Commerce 
Meroe,  Is.,  435  (foot-note) 
Meshra-er-Rek,  434  (foot-note) 
Military  Administrations,  388. — See  also 

IVary  and  Sudan 
Milner,  Sir  Alfred,  Pre/ace  x 
Milton,  Dr,  371 
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Ministen,  the  Coandl  oL — Sse  C^umeil 
of  Ministers 

MissioDarv  enterpriie,  in  Egypt,  144 ; 
in  the  Sudan,  43^ 

Mixed  Administrations. — Su  AdmimiS' 
traiionst  Mixed 

Mohammed  Ali,  Pasha  of  Egypt,  Con- 
quest of  Sudan,  376 ;  Despotic  rule 
of,  51  ;  the  Dynasty  of,  45  ^^-t  449  5 
Fall  of,  54  ;  Reign  of,  56 

Mojabra,  and  the  Slare  Trade,  274 

Mombasa  (Kilindini)  railway  tenninus, 

433 
Moncrieff,  Sir  Colin  Scott-,  16 

Moors,  Expulsion  of  the,  from  Spain,  43 

Morits,  Dr,  223 

Mosque,    Law,    the,    268    (foot-note). 

— See  also  Kuttabs  and  Athar 

Mou^l  Bey,  16 

Mudurs,  264 

Muna,  402 

Municipalities,  185  ;  263 ;  265 

Munzii^er  Bey,  379 

Murchison  Falls,  8 

Mussulmans,  in  Egypt,  142 

Mwanga,  of  Uganda,  408 

Napoleon  Bonapartb,  inrasion  of 
Egypt,  4546 

Nasser,  Anglo-Egyptian  post  at,  on  the 
Sobat  R.,  434  (foot-note) 

National  Education,  239. — See  aiso 
Kuttahs  and  Azkar 

Navarino,  Battle  of,  51 

Nepproes  of  the  Upper  Nile,  372  ;  374 

Nejumi,  Wad  el-,  291 

Neutrality,  of  the  Suez  Canal,  334 

Neutralization,  of  Egypt,  356 

Niam-Nisun. — See  Zaidi 

Nile  Basin,  3  seq. ;  physical  insularity, 
28 

Nile  River,  7  seq, ;  Upper,  7  nry. ; 
Middle,  10  seq,  ;  Lower,  12  seq. ; 
Delta,  12 ;  Regime  of,  13  seq, ;  Dis- 
charge of,  15  ;  Speed  of  current,  16 ; 
Blue,  9  ;  13  ;  403  ;  435  ;  White,  8  ; 

13 ;  435 
Nile  Valley,  Political  isolation  of,  28 ; 

Control  of  Upper,  29;  the  Title 
deeds  of,  386  seq,  ;  Historical  Sy- 
nopsis, 387 ;  Egyptian  Boundaries 
confirmed,  393  ;  Analysis  of  Treaty- 
rights  in,  394  seq,  ;  Upper  NUe 
Territories,  410-416 ;  Territorial  In- 
tegrity of,  423  ;  Domination  of  the, 
439  ^^' — ^^^  ^^^^  Anglo- Egyptian 
Condontininm,  423  seq. 
Nomads,  375 


Normal  Schools,  237 
Northbrook,  Lord,  69 
Nuba  race,  in  the  Sudan,  375 
Nubar  Pa^a,  69  ;  74  ;  259 
Nubia,  Province  of,  3S8 
Nuer,  the,  374 

Oasrs,  the,  4 ;  266 
Observatory,  the  Khedivial,  223 
Occumition,  the  Army  of,  294  ;  Brii 

of  Egypt,   183  se^,-^Su  alse  A 

Egyptian  Condomtmum^  423  ;  Z 

nat$en  of  the  Nile  Valtey,  439 ; 

Suet  Canal,  315  seq. 
Ocnl^Kusai,  402 
Officiak,  the  British,   155  ;  EgyptkOr 

I55.-->S<»  also  Civil  Service 
Omdehs,  263  ;  26^ 
Omdurman,  decisive  battle  of,  3S4 
Ommyades,  the,  40 
Opthalmia,  270 
Organic  Law  of  Egypt,  the,  132 ;  457 

seq. 
Organization,  Departmental,  193  Mf* 
Ottoman  Special   Commisaonv,  m^ 

in  Egypt,  \%^,Seealse  Tterkty 
Ottomans,  the,  41  ;  and  sea-powci^4i  | 
Overland   Route,   the,    317. — Sm  i  ' 

Suet  Canal,  315  seq, 

Palmbrston,  Lord,  and  Tifnlwd 

Ali,  III 
Paris,  Treaty  (1856)  of,  no 
Parquet,  the,  252-254 
Patta,  Is.,  407 
Pauncefote,  Sir  Julian,  and  the  Ski 

Canal  Commission  (1885),  335  ^ 
Perennial  Irrigation.---^^  Irrigatitm 
Persian  Empire,  the,  and  Egypt,  33 
Pibor,  R.  (Juba  R.),  434  (foot-note) 
Police,  the  Egyptian,  261  ;  265;  271; 

and  Military  Recruits,  294 
Policy,  British,  in  Egypt,  358 ;  Fkcoch, 

in  Egypt,  17^  seq. 
Polytechnic  School,  236 
Population  of  Egypt,  the,  141  seq. 
Portal,  Sir  GenUd,  398  ;  4/A 
Press,  the  Egyptian,  279  seq. 
Prisons  Admimstration,  272 
Privileged  Debt,  the,  198 
Professions,  Choice  of,   by  soccessM 

Candidates  at  Examinations,  230 
Prosecutor,  the  Public,  252 
Protectorate,   our  masked,   in  Egypt, 

156 ;  357 
Protocols. — See   under  respective  se^ 

jects 
Provincial  Councils,  457  seq. 
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Ptolemies,  the,  and  sea-power,  35 
Pnblic   Works,    Department    of,    281 

se^.  ;  Central  Administration,   281 ; 

Budget,  283 

Quarantine,  Board,  168;  measures, 
269  ;  Parks,  at  Alexandria,  270 

Rah  AD,  R.,  404 

Railway  Board,  the,  163 

Railways,  Egyptian,  163  (foot-note) ; 
in  the  Sudan,  433 ;  knd  '  Cape  to 
Cairo '  project,  433  (foot-note) 

Rainfall,  5 

Rainy  Seasons,  6 

Ras  Kasar,  402  ;  403 

Recruitment,  for  E^rptian  Army,  294 

Red  Sea,  Drainage-area,  3 ;  Littoral, 
3S8  j^.,  402  ;  Provinces,  379 ;  Rail- 
ways (projected)  to,  433 ;  Slave 
Trade  of,  278. — See  also  Abyssinia 
und  Sudkin 

Reformatory,  273 

Reforms,  needed,  173  ;  obstructed,  178 

Renme  of  the  River  Nile. — See  Nile 
Xwer 

Religions,  Census  of  1897,  138 

Representative  Government  in  Egypt, 
185 

Reserve  Funds,  165  ;  the  three,  20$  se^, 

Reiervoir  Scheme,  the,  25. — See  also 
Irrigation 

Revenue  of  Egypt,  the,  199 ;  Sources  of, 
302 ;  Distribution  of^  203 ;  Assigned, 
or  hjrpothccated,  203  (footnote). — 
Su  also  Revenues 

Revenues,  Hypothecated  ;  454  ;  456 

Rin  Pasha,  69  ;  74 

Ripon  Falls,  8 

Rodd,  Sir  Rennell,  393 ;  39^;  405 

Rogers  Pasha  (Sir  John),  267 

Roman  Catholics,  in  Egypt,  144 

Roman  Empire,  the,  and  Egypt,  36 

Roteres,  431 

Rois,  Colonel,  17 

Rudolf,  Lake,  4 ;  416 

Russia,  and  Turkey,  108  seq,  ;  attitude 
of,  in  the  Eastern  Question,  119;  in 
Abyssinia,  400 

Rowenzori,  Mt.,  8 

Said,  Pasha  of  Egypt,  reign  of,  58 ; 
Visit  to  the  Sudan,  377 

Smndwith,  Dr,  267 ;  271 

San  Ste£EUio,  Treaty  of,  113 

Schools,  American  Mission,  245; 
Coptic,  242 ;  Foreign,  243 ;  Primary, 
237 ;  Professional,  231 ;  Secondary, 
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228 ;  Technical,  232. — See  also  Edu- 
cation, and  Colleges 

Scott,  Sir  John,  74 ;  247 

Sea-ports  of  EjO^pt,  309 

Sea< power.  Influence  of,  on  the  History 
of  Egypt,  33  seq,  ;  Egypt  and,  76 
seq, — See  also  Defence  of  the  Empire, 
loi  seq, ;  BaUtnce  of  Power,  117  seq.  ; 
and  Domination  of  the  Nile  Valley, 
439  seq. 

Seasons,  in  the  Nile  Valley,  18 

Security,  Public,  Department  of,  272 

Semliki,  R.,  8 

Senhit,  379  ;  389 ;  401 

Sennar,  Province  of,  388  ;  435 

Senussi,  the,  275  ;  395  ;  Question,  396 

Sera^,  402 

Service,  the  Egyptian  Civil. — See  Civil 
Service 

Shakur  Bey,  265 

Shambeh,  434  (foot-note) 

Shardki  Works,  17 

Shebeli,  R.,  417 

Sheikhs,  Arab,  as  Government  Officials, 
188.— 5^  also  Omdehs 

Sherif  Pasha,  69 

Shilluk,  Negroes,  371 ;  374 

Shipping,  Return  of,  at  Alexandria, 
311  ;  Suez  Canal,  347. — See  also  Sea- 
ports 

Shoa,398 

Shukri^,  the,  372 

Shuli,  country,  occupation  of  the,  379  ; 
Negroes,  374 

Sinai  Peninsula,  393 

Single  Control,  the,  established,  67 ; 
^ypt  under  the,  68  seq, — See  also 
Anglo-Egypiian  Administration,  183 
seq. 

Sinking  Fund,  the,  proposed  Suspen- 
sion of,  in  1885,  69  ;  166 

Sirdar,  the,  supreme  at  War  Office, 
289. — See  also  KiUhentr  {Lord) 

Siwa,  oasis  of,  and  the  Slave  Trade, 

274 ;  395 
Slavery,    Repressive   legislation,   277 ; 

Regulations  against,  431  seq. 

Slave  Trade,  the,  273  seq, ;  and  Sir 
Samuel  Baker,  378;  in  the  Sudan, 
429  seq. 

Slave-traders,  372. — See  also  Slave 
Trade 

Smith,  Dr  Donaldson,  416 

Sobat,  R.,  9 ;  14;;  416 ;  Anglo-Egyptian 
p<^t  established  on,  420;  Recon- 
naissance up,  434  (foot-note) 

Solum,  Gulf  of,  395 

Somili  Coast,  390  seq. 
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Sondtliland,  403 ;  Britiih,  404 ;  Italian, 

404 
Sovereign    rights,    resenration    of   the 

Sultan's,  133;  inalienability  of,  453. 

— See  also  SuMerainiy  and  Turkey 

Stability,  Financial,  202;  Political, 
146  seq. 

Status,  International,  of  Egypt,  131 
seq,  ;  of  Sues  Canal,  344 

Steam  Packets,  302 

Sttikin,  279  ;  378 ;  388  seq, ;  restored 
to  general  rigime  in  Anglo- Egyptian 
Sudan,  425 

Succession,  Mohammed  Ali  Dynasty, 
Line  of,  449 ;  Order  of,  449  ;  451 

Sudan,  the  Egyptian,  Conquest  of,  bv 
Mohammed  Ali,  50 ;  and  the  Sultan^ 
Suzerainty,  131 ;  Provinces,  now 
under  the  Military  Authorities,  289 ; 
Campaigns,  291  seq,  ;  Political  Situ- 
ation, 309  seq, ;  Native  Races,  370 ; 
Distribution  of  Population,  371  sea, ; 
Tribal  Characteristics,  373  seq. ;  His- 
torical Retrospect,  376  seq, ;  Bound- 
aries and  Egyptian  Garrisons,  380; 
Reoonquest  of  the,  75 ;  382  seq,  ; 
List  ot  Battles  in,  385;  Cost  of 
recent  Campaign,  386 ;  Title-deeds 
of  the  Nile  Vidl^,  386  seq,  \  Egyp- 
tian Boundaries  confirmed,  393; 
Analysis  of  Treaty-rights  in,  394 
seq, ;  Anglo- Egyptian  Condominium, 
279 ;  423  seq, ;  the  Governor-General 
of,  425 ;  Administration,  425 ; 
Budget,  425 ;  Departments  of  Ad- 
ministration, 426  (foot-note) ;  Mis- 
sionary enterprise  in,  429 ;  the  Slave 
Trade  in,  429 ;  Communications  in, 
432;   Commercial   development   of, 

433  ^*^' — ^^  ^^^  ^^ 
Suddy  the,  and  Communications,  433 

Suez  Canal,  the,  59 ;  Treaty  obliga- 
tions inoperative,  ^15 ;  Attitude  of 
the  Powers  concemmg,  315  ;  Control 
of,  316;  Historical  Retrospect,  317 
seq, ;  Concessions,  318;  Inauguration, 
319 ;  Political  significance,  319 ; 
International  negotiations  concern- 
ing, 320  seq, ;  Paris  Commission 
( 1 0^5)1  3^  ;  Convention  of  1888, 
338  seq,  ;  Commerce,  345  seq,  :  Ad- 
ministration of,  348 

Sugar  Crop,  299 ;  312 

Suliman  Pasha,  51 ;  53 

Summary  Courts,  255  ;  264 

Surplus,  disposal  of,  Egypt's  right  to, 
167  ;  the  Annual,  199 

Surveys,  Department  of,  285  seq. 


Suzerainty,  the  Sultan's,  158;  159; 
364. — Su  also  Soverei^  RigJ^%  aim/ 
Turkey 

Syria,  Ibrahim's  Campaign  in,  53 ;  loss 
of)  55 ;  strategic  v^ue  of,  102  (foot- 
note) 

Tajura,  391 ;  392 

Taka,  Mudiria  of ,  388  ;  389 

Tanganyika,  Lake,  412 ;  414 

Taubk,  Khedive  of  Eg;fpt,  66  seq. 

Taxation,  207  ;  remission  of,  201 

Tax-collection,  207 

Tchem^,  battle  of,  44 

Tel-el-Kebir,  effect  of  British  victory  at, 

(^,^Su  also  ArdH 
Temperature,  5 
Territorial,  Rights  in  Egypt,  131  seq. ; 

Rights  in  the  Sudan,  394  i»f.;  Waters 

of  Egypt,  335 
Tibesti,  396  ;  422 
Tigr^,  Province  of  Abyssinia,  398 
Title-deeds,  of  Egypt,   132  seq,^    450 

seq, ;  of  the  Sudan   (l^yptian)  and 

Upper  Nile  Territories,  386  seq. 
Tobacco  Revenues,  296 
Tokar,  re-occupation  of,  291 
Toski,  battle  ot,  291 
Town  Councils  {Commissiotu  loeaks), 

265. — See  also  MunicipeUities 
Towns,  Chief,  of  Egypt,  population  of, 

139 
Trade  and  Commerce,   295   seq, — Sh 

also  Commerce 

Trade-marks,  300 

Tribal  Characteristics  in  the  Sudan,  373 
seq. 

Tribunals,  the  Mixed,  158-159;  Lord 
Cromer  on,  160 ;  Languages  recog- 
nized by,  161;  256;  limits  of  Juris- 
diction, 428  (foot-note) 

Tribunals,  the  National,  255-256 

Triple  Alliance,  the,  116;  117  ;  121 

Tripoli,  102  ;  123  ;  frontier,  394 ;  and 
the  Senussi  Question,  396 

Tsad  Basin,  423 

Tunis,  French  Protectorate  over,  123- 
126 

Turkey,  abortive  Convention  (Drum- 
mond-Wolff)  with,  71 ;  the  Fate  of; 
116,  120;  and  Tripoli,  396;  and 
Egypt,  450  seq, — See  also  OUomem, 
Sovereign^  and  Suuredn 

Turkish,  oligarchy  in  Egypt,  187; 
Agency,  aiMl  the  Egyptian  Press,  280 

Tutelary  Power,  the,  in  Egypt,  14S 
seq, — See  also  GretU  Britainy  and 
BriHsh 
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Ubangi,   French,    423 ;    Upper,    373 

(foot-note) 
Uganda,  373  ;  British  Protectorate  over, 

394  ;  409  J^.;  408  ;  railway  to,  433. 

— See  also  IVagancla 
Uncultivated  lands,  20 
Unified  Debt,  the,  198 
Unkiar-Skelessi,  Treaty  of,  54 
Unyoro,  373  ;  annexation  of,  379  ;  409. 

•—See  also  tVanyoro 
Upper  Nile  and  Territories. — See  Nile 
Usoga,409 

Vegetation,  4 

Venetians,  the,  and  Egypt,  41 

Vernacular  School,  the  (Dar  el-Olum), 

.237 
Victoria  Nyanza,  8  ;  railway  communi- 

tion  with,  433 

Village    Communities,    265. — See  also 

GaffirSf  OnuUhs^  and  Sketkhs 

Wadai,  395  ;  421  ;  422 
Wadelai,  Brilish  flag  hoisted  at,  416 
Waganda,  the,  373. — See  also  Uganda 
Waghom,   Lieut.,   and    the  Oyerland 
Route,  59 


WahAbi  War,  the,  49 

Wahuma,  the,  373 

Wakis,  the,  Administration,  239 

Wanga,  407 

Wanyoro,  the,  373. — See  also  Unyoro 

War,  Ministry  of,  287  seq,  ;  Adminis- 
tration of,  289  ;  European  Establish- 
ment, 289 ;  Budget,  289.— -5«tf  also 
Army  {E^ptian) 

Wamock,  Dr,  270 

War-risks,  regarding  Suez  Canal,  345 

Water-supply,  6  ;  in  the  Delta,  269 

WiUcocks,  Mr,  16 

Wilson,  Sir  C.  Rivers,  and  the  Sues 
Canal  Commission  (1885),  337 

Winnte,  Sir  Reginald,  quoted,  431 

Wolff,  Sir  Henry  Drummond-,  and  the 
abortive  Convention  with  the  Porte, 
11  seq. 

Wood,  Sir  Evelyn,  290 

Zand^,  the  A-,  372 
Zanzibar  Coast,  the,  407 
Zeila,  392 ;  406 
Zeraf,  Bahr  el-,  434  (foot-note) 
Zoology,  12 
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Pcblic    Works,    I»cp-r:mcni    01,    2S1 

:e^.  :  Ceritrnl   AdministrJiion.    2S1  : 

Budget.  2^1 

Qvasan::nl.  Board.  I6^:  measures. 
269  ;  Parks,  at  Alexandria,  270 

Rahad,  R.,  404 

Railway  Boar^!.  the.  163 

Rail\i'a)'s,  Lg\-ptian,  163  (foot-note) : 
in  the  Suaan,  433 ;  and  *  Cape  Ui 
Cairo'  project,  433  (foot-note) 

Rainfall,  5 

Rainy  Seasons,  6 

Ras  Kasar.  402  :  403 

Recruitment,  for  Eg^-ptian  Army.  294 

Red  Sea,  Drainage-area,  3 ;  Littoral. 
388  stq.y  402  ;  Provinces,  379  ;  Rail- 
ways (projected)  to,  433 ;  Slave 
Trade  of,  278. — See  also  Ahyssinia 
mmd  Sudiin 

Rcfennator>',  273 

Refmns,  needed,  173  ;  obMructed,  17S 

Rnme  of  the  River  Nile.— 5«  A'/V> 
ivver 

Religions,  Census  of  1897,  138 

Representative  Government  in  Egypt, 

Reserve  Funds,  16$  ;  the  three,  205  ^t-y. 
Reiervoir  Scheme,   the,   25. — See  also 

Irrigation 
Revenue  of  £g>'pt,  the,  199  ;  Sources  of, 

a02  ;  Distribution  of,  203  ;  Assigned, 

or    hypothecated,   203   (footnote). — 

S§€  also  KeT'enues 
Revenues,  Hypothecated  ;  454  ;  456 
Ritt  Pasha,  69  ;  74 
Rqion  Falls  8 

Rood,  Sir  Rennell,  393  :  398 ;  405 
Rogers  Pasha  (Sir  John),  267 
Roman  Catholics,  in  Kgypt,  144 
Roman  Empire,  the,  and  Egypt,  36 
Roieres,  431 
RoVj  Colonel,  17 
Rudolf,  Lake,  4 ;  416 
Russia,  and  Turkey,  108  seq,  ;  altitude 

of,  in  the  Eastern  Question,  119;  in 

Abyssinia,  400 
Rnwenzori,  Mt.,  8 

Said,  Pasha  of  Egypt,  reign  of,  58 ; 
Visit  to  the  Sudan,  377 

Sandwith,  Dr,  267  ;  271 

San  Stefano,  Treaty  of,  113 

Schools,  American  Mission,  245 ; 
Coptic,  242  ;  Foreign,  243  ;  Primary, 
237  *  Professional,  231  ;  Secondary, 
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22S  :  Technical.  2;2. — »v/  t:.".'.-  J-, in- 

Scoi:.  Sir  John.  74  :  247 
Sea-jx^r;s  of  Eo"}':.  309 
Se.i-pv»wer.  Ir.tTvser.ce  of.  on  the  Hisioi  y 
of  Eg>vt.  35  /^V  5  ^'-fyv}  •'^d,  7*0 

439  srr. 
Seasons,  in  the  Nile  Valicv.  iS 
Security.  PuMic,  iVpartmeni  of.  272 
Semlik'i.  R..  S 
Senhit.  379  :  3S0  :  401 
Sennar,  Province  of,  3SS  ;  435 
Senussi,  the,  275  :  395  :  V,>uesi!on,  31)6 
.Serae,  402 
Sen-ice,  the  Eg)-piian  Civil. — See  Cirii 

S*'r:'ice 
Shakur  Bev,  26  > 
Shambeh,  434  (Ux)t-notc) 
Sharaki  Works,  1 7 
Shebeli,  R.,  417 
Sheikhs,  Arab,  as  (.iovernment  Officials, 

1 88. — See  also  Owdehs 
Sherif  Pasha,  69 
Shilluk,  Negroes,  371  :  374 
Shipping,    Return    of,   at    Alexandria, 

311  ;  Suez  Canal,  347. — Sec  also  Sea- 

potis 
Shoa,  398 
Shukri^,  the,  372 
Shuli,  country,  ficcu|ution  of  the,  379  : 

Negroes,  374 
SinaK  Peninsula,  393 
Single   Control,  the,    cst.iblished,   67  ; 

Egypt  under  the,  68  J17. — See  also 

A  ufi^lO' Egyptian  Administration^  183 

scq. 
Sinking  Vund,  the,  proposed  Suspen- 
sion of,  in  1885,  69  ;  166 
Sirdar,    the,    supreme  at   War    Office, 

289. — Stc  aho  Kitchener  {/ufrii) 
Siwa,  oasis  of,  and  the  Slave  Trade, 

274;  395 
Slavery,    Repressive   legislation,    277 ; 

Regulations  against,  431  sei/. 

Slave  Trade,  the,  273  set/. :  and  Sir 
Samuel  Baker,  378;  in  the  .Sudan, 
429  sei/. 

Slave-traders,  372. — .SV^  also  Slaife 
Trade 

Smith,  Dr  Donaldson,  416 

SolKit,  K.,  9  ;  14;;  416 ;  Anglo- Egyptian 
post  established  on,  420 ;  Recon- 
naissance up,  434  (foot-note) 

Solum,  (julf  of,  395 

Somili  Coast,  390  seq. 
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SomililanH,  403 ;  Britiih,  404 ;  Italian, 

404 
Sovereign    rights,    reservation    of   the 

Sultan's,  133;  inalienability  of,  453. 

— See  also  SuMeraimty  and  Turkey 

Stability,  Financial,  202;  Political, 
146  seq. 

Status,  International,  of  Egypt,  131 
seq,  ;  of  Sues  Canal,  344 

Steam  Packets,  302 

Snikin,  279  ;  378 ;  388  j«^.  ;  restored 
to  eenend  regime  in  Anglo- Eg3rptian 
Sudan,  425 

Succession,  Mohammed  Ali  Dynasty, 
Line  of,  449 ;  Order  of,  449  ;  451 

Sudan,  the  Egyptian,  Conquest  of,  by 
Mohammed  Ali,  50 ;  and  the  Sultan's 
Suzerainty,  131 ;  Provinces,  now 
under  the  Military  Authorities,  289 ; 
Campaigns,  291  seq,  ;  Political  Situ- 
ation, 369  seq, ;  Native  Races,  370 ; 
Distribution  of  Population,  371  sea. ; 
Tribal  Characteristics,  373  seq. ;  His- 
torical Retrospect,  376  se^, ;  Bound- 
aries and  Egyptian  Garrisons,  380; 
Reconquest  of  the,  75 ;  382  seq,  ; 
List  of  Battles  in,  385;  Cost  of 
recent  Campaign,  386 ;  Title-deeds 
of  the  Nile  ViOley,  386  seq, ;  Egyp- 
tian Boundaries  confirmed,  393; 
Analysis  of  Treaty-rights  in,  394 
seq, ;  Anglo-Egyptian  Condominium, 
279 ;  423  seq, ;  the  Governor-General 
of,  425 ;  Administration,  425 ; 
Budget,  425 ;  Departments  of  Ad- 
ministration, 426  (foot-note) ;  Mis- 
sionary enterprise  in,  429 ;  the  Slave 
Trade  in,  429 ;  Communications  in, 
432 ;  Commercial  development  of, 
433  seq, — See  also  Nile 

Sudd^  the,  and  Communications,  433 

Suez  Canal,  the,  59 ;  Treaty  obliga- 
tions inoperative,  315 ;  Attitude  of 
the  Powers  concerning,  315  ;  Control 
of,  316;  Historical  Retrospect,  317 
seq. ;  Concessions,  318;  Inauguration, 
319;  Political  significance,  319; 
International  negotiations  concem- 
ins,  320  seq. ;  Paris  Commission 
(1885),  324 ;  Convention  of  1888, 
338  seq,  ;  Commerce,  345  seq.  :  Ad- 
ministration of,  348 

Sugar  Crop,  299  ;  312 

SuEman  Pasha,  51 ;  53 

Summary  Courts,  255  ;  264 

Surplus,  disposal  of,  Egypt's  right  lo, 
167  ;  the  Annual,  190 

Surveys,  Department  of,  285  se<j. 


Suzerainty,  the  Sultan's,  158;  159; 
364. — See  also  Sovereigm  Rigkis^  tued 
Turkey 

S]rria,  Ibrahim's  Campaign  in,  53 ;  loss 
off  55 ;  strategic  v^ue  of,  102  (foot- 
note) 

Tajura,  391 ;  392 

Taka,  Mudiria  of,  388 ;  389 

Tanganyika,  Lake,  412  ;  414 

Taubk,  Khedive  of  Eg^t,  66  seq. 

Taxation,  207  ;  remission  of,  201 

Tax-collection,  207 

Tchem^,  battle  of,  44 

Tel-el-Kebir,  effect  of  British  victory  at, 

68. — See  also  Ardbi 
Temperature,  5 
Temtorial,  Rights  in  Egypt,  131  seq, ; 

Rights  in  the  Sudan,  3941^^.;  Waters 

of  Egypt,  335 
Tibesti,  396 ;  422 
Tigr^,  Province  of  Abyssinia,  398 
Title-deeds,  of  Egypt,   132  seq,^    450 

seq, ;  of  the  Stuian   (Egyptian)  and 

Upper  Nile  Territories,  $6  seq. 
Tobacco  Revenues,  296 
Tokar,  re-occupation  of,  291 
Toski,  battle  of,  291 
Town  Councils  {Commissions  locales), 

265. — See  also  Muuicipalities 
Towns,  Chief,  of  Egypt,  population  of, 

139 

Trade  and  Commerce,  295  seq, — See 
also  Commerce 

Trade-marks,  300 

Tribal  Characteristics  in  the  Sudan,  373 
seq. 

Tribunals,  the  Mixed,  158-159;  Lord 
Cromer  on,  160 ;  Languages  recog- 
nized by,  161 ;  256  ;  limits  of  Juris- 
diction, 428  (foot-note) 

Tribunals,  the  National,  255-256 

Triple  Alliance,  the,  116 ;  117  ;  121 

Tripoli,  102  ;  123  ;  frontier,  394 ;  and 
the  Senussi  Question,  396 

Tsad  Basin,  423 

Tunis,  French  Protectorate  over,  123- 
126 

Turkey,  abortive  Convention  (Drum- 
mond-Wolff)  with,  71 ;  the  Fate  di, 
116,  120;  and  Tripoli,  396;  and 
Egypt,  450  seq. — See  also  Ottoman, 
Sovereign,  ana  Suzerain 

Turkish,  oligarchy  in  Egypt,  187; 
Agency,  and  the  Egyptian  Press,  280 

Tutelary  Power,  the,  in  Egypt,  14S 
seq. — See  also  Great  Britain^  attJ 
British 
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Travel  and  Adventure 

THE  HIGHEST  ANDES.  By  E.  A.  FitzGkrald.  With 
40  Illustrations,  10  of  which  are  Photogravures,  and  a  Large  Map. 
JRoyal^vo,    yxs.  net. 

Also,  a  Snudl  Edition  on  Handmade  Paper,  limited  to  50  Copies, 

A  narrative  of  die  highest  dimh  yet  accomplished.  ^  The  Ulastrations  have  heea 
reproduced  with  the  greatest  care,  and  the  book,  in  addition  to  its  adventurous 
interest,  contuns  appendices  of  great  scientific  value.  It  also  contains  a  very 
elaborate  map,  and  a  panorama. 

THROUGH  ASIA.  By  SvEN  HediNv  With  300  Illustrations 
from  Photographs  and  Sketches  by  the  Author,  and  3  Maps.  Second 
and  cheaper  Edition  in  16  Fortnightly  Parts  at  is.  each  net ;  or  in 
two  volumes.  R<y<U  Stw.  20J.  ntt. 
Extracts  from  reviews  of  tbis  yreat  book,  wbich  Tke  Times  has  called  '  one  of  the 
best  books  of  the  cratury,'  will  be  found  on  p.  15.  The  present  form  of  issue  places 
it  within  the  reach  of  buyers  of  moderate  means. 

THE  CAROLINE  ISLANDS  By  F.  W.  Christian.  With 
many  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Demy  %vo,  12s,  6d,  net. 
This  book  contains  a  histcuy  and  ounplete  description  of  these  blands — their  physical 
features,  iauna,  flora;  the  habits,  and  religious  beliefs  of  die  inhabitants.  It  is 
the  result  of  many  years'  residence  among  the  natives,  and  is  the  only  worthy  work 
on  the  subject. 

THREE  YEARS  IN  SAVAGE  AFRICA.  By  Lionel  Decle. 
With  100  Illustrations  and  5  Maps.  Cheaper  Edition.  Demy  8tv. 
lOf.  6d.  net, 

A  NEW  RIDE  TO  KHIVA.  By  R.  L.  Jefferson.  Illustrated. 
Crewn  8tv.     6s, 

The  account  of  an  adventurous  ride  on  a  bicycle  through  Rusua  and  the  deserts  of 
Asia  to  Khiva. 

Poetry 

presentation  editions 

BARRACK-ROOM  BALLADS.  By  Rudyard  Kipling. 
$%th  Thousand,     Crown  %vo.     Leather^  gilt  top,  6s,  net, 

THE  SEVEN  SEAS.  By  Rudyard  Kipling.  47M  Thousand. 
Crown  Svo,    Leather,  gilt  top,  6s,  net. 
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ENGLISH  lyrics.  Selected  and  arranged  by  W.  E. 
Hbnley.  Second  and  cheaper  Edition.  Fcp,  8zv,  zr.  td.  Leathir^ 
31.  6d.  net, 

LYRA  FRIVOLA.  By  A.  D.  GODLEY,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford.    Pott  8tv.     2s.  6d. 

A  little  volume  of  ocratioiml  verse,  chiefly  academic. 

TTbe  Tiniotfi0  ot  Sbafie0peate 

General  Editor,  Edward  Dowden,  Litt.  D. 
Messrs.  Mbthuen  have  in  preparation  an  Edition  of  Shakespeare  in 
single  Plays.     Each  play  will  be  edited  with  a  full  Introduction,  Textual 
Notes,  and  a  Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 
The  first  volume  will  be : 

HAMLET.    Edited  by  Edward  Dowden.    Demy  Zvo,    y.  6d. 

History  and  Biography 

THE  LETTERS  OF  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 
Arranged  and  Edited  with  Notes  by  Sidney  Colvin.  Demy  8tv. 
2  zwts.    251.  net. 

These  highly  important  and  interesting  volumes  contain  the  correspondence  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  from  his  eif^hteenth  year  to  almost  the  last  dajr  of  his  life, 
selected  and  edited,  with  notes  and  introductions,^  by  Mr.  Sidney  Colvm,  hb  most 
intimate  friend.  The  letters  are  very  various  in  subject  and  character,  being 
addressed  nartly  to  his  family  and  private  friends,  and  partly  to  such  well  known 
living  or  lately  deceased  men  of  letters  as  Mr.  Hamerton,  Mr.  T.  A.  Symonds, 
Mr.  Hemy  James,  Mr.  Tames  Payn,  Dr.  Conan  Doyle.  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie,  Mr. 
Edmund  Gosse,  Nir.  F.  Locker-Lunpson,  Mr.  Cosmo  Mookhouse,  Mr.  Andrew 
Lan|;,  Mr.  W.  E.  Henleyj  and  the  Editor  himself.  They  present  a  vivid  and 
brilliant  autobiographical  picture  of  the  mind  and  character  of  the  distinguished 
author.  It  was  onginajljr  intended  that  a  separate  volume  containing  a  full 
narrative  and  critical  Life  by  the  Editor  should  i^p^  simultaneously  with  the 
letters,  and  form  part  of  the  work :  but  the  publication  of  this  has  for  various 
reasons  been  postponed. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  SIR  JOHN  EVERETT 
MILLAIS,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  By  his  Sod,  J.  G. 
MiLLAis.  With  nearly  300  Illustrations,  of  which  9  are  in  pJioto- 
gravure.     Two  volumes,     Royal  Zvo.    321.  net. 

An  edition  limited  to  350  copies  will  also  be  printed.  This  will 
contain  22  of  Millais'  great  paintings  reproduced  in  photogravure, 
with  a  case  containing  an  extra  set  of  these  Photogravures  pulled  on 
India  paper.    The  price  of  this  edition  will  be  ;£'4,  41.  net. 

In  these  two  magnificent  voltmies  is  contained  the  authoritative  biography  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  popular  painter  of  the  last  half  of  the  century.  They 
contain  the  story  of  his  extraordinary  boyhood,  of  his  early  struggles  and 
triumphs,  of  the  founding  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  now  first  given  to 
the  world  in  authentic  detail,  tA  the  painting  of  most  of  his  famous  pictoiet.  of  hit 
friendshifMi  with  many  of  the  most  oistinguished  men  of  the  day  m  art,  letters, 
and  politics,  of  Us  home  life,  and  of  his  sporting  tastes.     There  are  a  large 
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nomlMr  of  Uttm  to  his  wife  dMcribing  the  cbcamstanoet  under  wUdi  hk 
nicmret  were  peintedt  letters  from  Her  Majesty  the  Qoeen,  Lord  Beacoosfield, 
tfr.  Gladstooe,  Mr.  Wattt,  Sir  William  Harconrt,  Lord  Rocebery,  Lord 
Leighton,  etc.,  etc  Amone  them  are  several  illustrated  letters  from  Landseer, 
Leech,  Ihi  hfanrier,  and  Mike  Halliday.  The  last  letter  that  Lord  Beacon*> 
field  wrote  before  us  death  is  reproduwd  in  fac*simile.  Mr.  Val  Prinsep  coo- 
tributes  his  reminiscences  of  Millais  in  a  long  and  most  interesting  chapter. 
Not  the  least  attractive  and  remarkable  feature  of  this  book  will  be  the  magnificence 
of  its  illustrations.  No  more  complete  representation  of  the  art  of  any  painter  has 
ever  been  produced  on  the  same  scale.  The  owners  of  Sir  John  Millais' 
most  famous  pictures  and  their  copyrights  have  generously  given  their  consent 
to  their  reproduction  in  his  biography,  and,  in  addition  to  those  pictures  with  which 
the  public  is  familiar,  over  two  hundred  pictures  and  dcetches  which  have  never 
been  reproduced  before,  and  which,  in  all  probability,  will  never  be  seen 
again  by  the  general  public,  will  appear  in  these  pages.  The  early  chapters 
contain  sketdies  made  by  Millms  at  the  a^  of  seven.  There  follow  some 
exquisite  drawings  made  by  him  during  his  Pre-Raphaelite  period,  a  large 
number  of  sketches  and  studies  made  for  his  great  pictures,  water  colour 
sketdies,  |>en<«nd-ink  sketdies.  and  drawings,  humorous  and  serious.  Tliere  are 
ten  portraits  of  Millais  himself^  including  two  by  Mr.  Watts  and  Sir  Edward 
Bume  Tones.  There  is  a  portrait  of  Dickens,  taken  after  death,  and  a  sketch  of 
D.  G.  RossettL  Thus  the  book  will  be  not  only  a  biogra^y  of  nigh  interest  and 
an  important  contritration  to  the  history  of  English  art,  otu  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  a  beautiftil  picture  book. 

THE  EXPANSION  OF  EGYPT.  A  Political  and  Historical 
Survey.  By  A.  Silva  Whitb.  With  four  Special  Maps.  I>em^ 
8fw.     15X.  net. 

This  b  an  account  of  the  political  utuation  in  Egypt,  and  an  elaborate  description  of 
the  An||;lo>£gyptian  Aoministration.  1 1  is  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  Uie  whole 
Egyptian  fMroblem  by  one  who  has  studied  every  detail  on  the  spot. 

THE  VICAR  OF  MORWENSTOW.  A  Biography.  By 
S.  Baring  Gould,  M.  A.  A  new  and  revised  Edition.  With  Portrait. 
Crown  8tw.     3r.  6^ 

This  is  a  completely  new  edition  of  the  well  known  biography  of  R.  S.  Hawker. 

A  CONSTITUTIONAL  AND  POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF 
ROME.  By  T.  M.  Taylor,  M.A,  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius 
College,  Cambridge,  Senior  Chancellor's  Medallist  for  Classics, 
Porson  University  Scholar,  etc,  etc.     Crown  Zvo,    p,  6d. 

An  account  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Roman  Institutions,  and  a  discnssion  of 
the  various  political  movements  in  Rome  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  death  of 
Augustus. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  CYPRUS.  By  John 
Hackktt,  M.A.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo,  izs. 
6d.  net. 

A  work  which  brings  together  all  that  is  known  on  the  subject  from  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  to  the  commencement  of  the  Britidi  occupation.  A  sep«nte 
division  deals  with  the  local  Latin  Church  during  the  period  of  the  IwStera 
Supremacy. 

BISHOP  LATIMER.  By  A.  J.  Carlyle,  M.A.  Crotem  Svo 
y»  6d,  [Leaders  of  Religion  Series, 
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Theology 


CHRISTIAN  MYSTICISM.    The  Bampton  Lectures  for  1899. 

By  W.  R.  Inge,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Hertford  College, 

Oxford.    Dtmy  Svo.     12s,  6d,  net. 

A  complete  survey  of  the  subject  from  St.  John  and  St.  Paul  to  modem  times,  cpv«r> 
ing  the  Christian  Platonists,  Augustine,  the  Devotional  Mjrstics,  the  Medieval 
Mystics,  and  the  Nature  Mystics  and  Symbolists,  including  BOhme  and  Words- 
worth. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 
By  W.  H.  Bennett,  M.  A.,  and  W.  F.  Adbney,  M.A.     Crown  8fw. 

This  volume  furnishes  students  with  the  latest  results  in  biblical  criticism,  arranged 
methodically.    Each  book  is  treated  separately  as  to  date,  authorship,  etc. 

ST.  PAUL,  THE  MASTER-BUILDER.    By  Walter  Lock, 
D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College.     Crovm  Svo.     3J.  6d, 
An  attempt  to  popularise  the  recent  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  St.  Paul  as  a 
missionary,  a  statesman  and  an  ethical  teacher. 

THE   OECUMENICAL  DOCUMENTS   OF  THE  FAITH. 

Edited  with  Introductions  and  Notes  by  T.  Herbert  Bindley, 

B.  D. ,  Merton  College,  Oxford,  Principal  of  Codrington  College  and 

Canon  of  Barbados,  and  sometime  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Lord 

Bishop.     Crown  Svo.    6s, 

THE  CREED  OF  NICAEA.  THE  TOME  OF  LEO. 

THREE  EPISTLES  OF  CYRIL.    THE  CHALCEDONIAN  DEFINITION. 

Ubc  Cbutcbman'0  JSible 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  Burn,  B.D.,  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop 

of  Aberdeen. 

Messrs.  Mbthuen  propose  to  issue  a  series  of  expositions  upon  most 
of  the  books  of  the  Bible.  The  volumes  will  be  practiod  and  devotional 
rather  than  critical  in  their  purpose,  and  the  text  of  the  authorised  version 
will  be  explained  in  sections  or  paragraphs,  which  will  correspond  as  hx 
as  possible  with  the  divisions  of  the  Church  Lectionary. 

THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  PAUL  TO  THE  GALATIANS. 
Explained  by  A.  W.  Robinson,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  All  Hallows,  Bark- 
ing.   Fcap.  Stfo»     IS.  6d.  net.    Leather^  2s.  6d,  net, 

ECCLESIASTES.  Explained  by  W.  A.  Streane,  M.A. 
Fcp.  Stfo,     IS.  6d.  net.    Leather^  2s.  6d.  net. 

fCbe  Cbutcbman'0  Xfbtaci? 

Edited  by  J.  H.  Burn,  B.D. 

THE  ENGLISH  PRAYER  BOOK  :  Its  Literary  Workmanship, 

By  J.  Dowden,  D.  D.  ,  Lord  Bishop  of  Edinburgh.  Crown  %vo.  y.oa. 

This   volume,  avoiding  questions  of  controversy,  exhibits  the  liturgical  aims  and 
literary  methods  of  the  authors  of  the  Prayer  Book. 
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XLhc  Xibrars  ot  Devotion 

Poti  8tv.     CUtk  2s. ;  leather  2s.  6d.  net, 
NRW  VOLUMES, 

A  SERIOUS  CALL  TO  A  DEVOUT  AND  HOLY  LIFE. 
By  William  Law.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  by  C  Bigg,  D.D., 
late  Student  of  Christ  Church. 

This  is  a  reprint,  word  for  word  and  line  for  Une,  of  the  Editio  Princeps, 

THE  TEMPLE.  By  George  Herbert.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  £.  C.  S.  Gibson,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds. 

This  edition  contains  Walton's  Life  of  Herbert,  and  the  text  is  that  of  the  first 
edition. 

Science 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  STUDY  OF  SCENERY.  By  J.  E.  Marr, 
Fellow  of  St  John*s  College,  Cambridge.  Illustrated.  Crown  8tw. 
6r. 

An  elementary  treatise  on  geomorpholoinr^^®  study  of  the  earth's  oatward  forms. 
It  is  for  the  use  of  students  of  phystcal  geography  and  geology,  and  will  abo  be 
highly  interesting  to  the  general  reader. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  NURSING.  By  M.  N.  OXFORD,  of 
Guy's  Hospital.     Crown  800.     y,  dd. 

This  is  a  complete  guide  to  the  sdence  and  art  of  nursing,  containing  copious 
instruction  both  general  and  particular. 

Classical 

THE  NICOMACHEAN  ETHICS  OF  ARISTOTLE.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  John  Burnet,  M.A.,  Professor 
of  Greek  at  St.  Andrews.    Demyivo,     i$s.  net. 

This  edition  contains  parallel  passages  from  the  Eudemian  Ethics,  printed  tinder  the 
text,  and  there  is  a  full  commentary,  the  main  object  of  wmch  is  to  interpret 
difficulties  in  the  light  of  Aristotle's  own  rules. 

THE  CAPTIVI  OF  PLAUTUS.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction, 
Textual  Notes,  and  a  Commentary,  by  W.  M.  Lindsay,  Fellow  of 
Jesus  College,  Oxford.    Demy  8tw.     los.  6d.  net. 

For  this  edition  all  the  important  mss.  have  been  re<ollated.  An  appendix  deals 
with  the  accentual  element  in  eariy  Latin  verse.    The  Commentary  ts  very  fulL 

ZACHARIAH  OF  MITYLENE.  Translated  into  English  by 
F.  J.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  and  £.  W.  Brooks.  Demy  S/vo.  12s.  ed. 
net.  [Bysantine  Texts, 
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Sport 


XLbc  Xibtars  ot  Sport 

THE  ART  AND  PRACTICE  OF  HAWKING.  By  E.  B. 
Mitchell.  Illustrated  by  G.  £.  Lodge  and  others.  Demy  Svo, 
loj.  6d. 
A  complete  description  of  the  Hawks,  Falcons,  and  Eagles  used  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  with  directions  for  thcir^  training  and  treatment.  It  is  not  only  a 
historical  account,  but  a  complete  practical  guide. 

THOUGHTS  ON  HUNTING.    By  Peter  Beckford.  Edited 

by  J.  Otho  Paget,  and  Illustrated  by  G.  H.  Jalland.    Detny  8fw. 

lox.  6d. 

This  edition  of  one  of  the  most  famous  classics  of  sport  contains  an  introduction  and 
many  footnotes  by  Mr.  Paget,  and  is  thus  brought  up  to  the  standard  of  modem 
knowledge. 

General  Literature 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  WEST.    By  S.  Baring  Gould.  With 

numerous  Illustrations.      Two  volumes.    Vol.  I.    Devon.    Vol.  II. 

Cornwall.     Crown  Szfo.    6s,  each. 

A  description  of  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  in  which  the  scenery,  folk-lore, 
history,  and  antiquities  of  the  two  counties  are  treated  with  full  knowledge  and 
high  interest. 

PONS  ASINORUM;    OR,  A  GUIDE  TO  BRIDGE.      By 
A.  Hulme  Bkaman.    Fcap,  Svo.    2s. 

A  practical  guide,  with  many  specimen  games,  to  the  new  game  of  Bridge. 

JLhc  Xittle  Guides 

Pott  $vo,  cloth  3J.  ;  leather^  y,  6d.  tut, 
NEW  VOLUME. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  COUNTRY.    By  B.  C.  Windle,  F.R.S., 
M.A.    Illustrated  by  £.  H.  New. 
Uniform  with  Mr.  Wells'  *  Oxford '  and  Mr.  Thomson's  *  Cambridge.' 

Methuen's  Standard  Library 

THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
By  Edward  Gibbon.    Edited  by  J.  B.  Bury,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.    In  Seven  Volumes,    Demy  8cw,  gilt  top, 
%s,  6d,  each.     Crown  800.    dr.  each.     Vol.  VIA 
The  concluding  Volume  of  this  Edition. 

THE  DIARY  OF  THOMAS  ELLWOOD.    Edited  by  G.  C. 

Crump,  M.A     Crown  Svo.    6s, 

This  edition  is  the  only  one  which  contains  the  coinplete  book  as  originally  pub- 
lished.   It  contains  a  long  introduction  and  many  footnotes. 
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LA    COMMEDIA    DI    DANTE    ALIGHIERI.     Edited    by 
Pagbt  Toynbbb,  M.A.     Crtmm  8fw.    6;. 

This  edition  of  the  Italian  text  of  the  Divine  Comedy,  founded  on  Witte'tffminor 
edition,  carefully  revised,  is  issued  in  commemoration  of  the  sixth  century  of 
Dante's  journey  through  the  three  kingdoow  of  the  other  world. 


Illustrated  and  Gift  Books 

THE   LIVELY  CITY  OF  LIGG.     By  Gellett  Burgess. 

With  many  Illustrmtions  by  the  Author.     Small  4/0.     31.  6(/. 
THE  PHIL  MAY  ALBUM.    4^.    is.  ttL  net 

This  highly  interesting  volume  contains  100  drawings  by  Mr.  Phil  May,  and   is 
representative  of  his  earliest  and  finest  work. 

ULYSSES  ;  OR,  DE  ROUGEMONT  OF  TROY.     Described 
and  depicted  by  A.  H.  Milne.    Small  quarto.    31.  6e^ 

The  adventures  of  Ulysses,  told  in  humorous  verse  and  pictures. 

THE  CROCK  OF  GOLD.    Fairy  Stories  told  by  S.  Baring 
Gould,  and  Illustrated  by  F.  D.  Bedford.    Cnmn  800.    6f. 

TOMMY    SMITH'S    ANIMALS.       By   EDMUND    Selous. 
Illustrated  by  G.  W.  Ord.     Fcp,  %vo.    2s.  6d. 
A  little  book  designed  to  teach  children  respect  and  reverence  for  animals. 

A   BIRTHDAY    BOOK.    With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 
Demy  %vo,     lOf.  dd. 

This  is  a  birthday-book  of  exceptional  dignity,  and  the  extracts  have  been  chosen 

with  particular  care. 
The  three  passages  for  each  day  bear  a  certain  relation  to  each  other,  and  form  a 

repertory  of  sententious  wisdom  from  the  best  authors  living  or  dead. 


Educational 

PRACTICAL  PHYSICS.  By  H.  Stroud,  D.  Sc,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics  in  the  Durham  College  of  Science,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.     Fully  illustrated.     Crown  8tv.     31.  td, 

[Handbooks  of  Technology. 

GENERAL  ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE.  By  J.  T.  Dunn, 
D.  Sc,  and  V.  A.  Mundblla.  With  many  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo. 
3J.  6d.  [Afetkuen^s  Science  Primers, 
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THE  METRIC  SYSTEM.    By  Leon  Delbos.  CrownZvo,   2s. 

A  theoretical  and  practical  guide,  for  use  in  elementary  schools  and  by  the  general 
reader. 

A  SOUTH  AFRICAN  ARITHMETIC.     By  Henry  Hill, 

B.  A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Worcester  School,  Cape  Colony.     Crown 

This  book  has  been  specially  written  for  use  in  South  African  schools. 

A  KEY  TO  STEDMAN'S  EASY  LATIN  EXERCISES.    By 

C.  G.  Hotting,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.    y.  net, 

NEW  TESTAMENT  GREEK.  A  Course  for  Beginners.  By 
G.  Rod  WELL,  B.A.  With  a  Preface  by  Walter  Lock,  D.D., 
Warden  of  Keble  College.     Fcap.  8tv.     y,  6d. 

EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  By 
J.  Tait  Wardlaw,  B.A.,  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Crown 
8zv.     2i.  6d,  [School  Examination  Series. 

A  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY,  Selected  by  E.  C.  Marchant, 
M.A,  Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  and  Assistant  Master  at 
St.  Paul's  School.     Crown  $vo.     y.  6d, 

CICERO  DE  OFFICIIS.  Translated  by  G.  B.  Gardiner, 
M.A.     Crown  Svo.    2s.  6d.  {Classicai  JVanslations* 

TTbe  tiovelB  ot  Cbatles  Dicfiens 

Crown  %vo.    Each  Volume^  cloth  y.  net,  leather  4s,  net, 

Messrs.  Mbthuen  have  in  preparation  an  edition  of  those  novels  of  Charles 
Dickens  which  have  now  passed  out  of  cop3rright.  Mr.  George  Gissing, 
whose  critical  study  of  Dickens  is  both  sympathetic  and  acute,  has  written 
an  Introduction  to  each  of  the  books,  and  a  very  attractive  feature  of  this 
edition  will  be  the  illustrations  of  the  old  houses,  inns,  and  buildings,  whidi 
Dickens  described,  and  which  have  now  in  many  instances  disappeared 
under  the  touch  of  modem  civilisation.  Another  valuable  feature  will  be 
a  series  of  topographical  and  general  notes  to  each  book  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Kitton. 
The  books  wiU  be  produced  with  the  greatest  care  as  to  printing,  paper 
and  binding. 

The  first  volumes  will  be  : 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS.     With  Illustrationi  by  E.  H.  New. 
Tkoo  Volumes. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.     With  Illustrations  by  R.  J.  Williams. 
Tluo  Volumes. 

BLEAK  HOUSE.  With  Illustrations  by  Beatrice  Alcock.  7Vv» 
Volumes. 

OLIVER  TWIST.     With  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New.     Two  Volumes. 

A2 
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JSbc  little  lAbxnvs 

PottSvo.    Each  Volume^  cloth  If.  (ui,  net,  ;  ieaiher  2s.  6d.  net, 

Messrs.  Mbthubn  intend  to  produce  a  series  of  small  books  under  the 
above  title,  containing  some  of  the  famous  books  in  English  and  other 
literatures,  in  the  domains  of  fiction,  poetry,  and  belles  lettres.  The  series 
will  also  contain  several  volumes  of  selections  in  prose  and  verse. 

The  books  will  be  edited  with  the  most  sympathetic  and  scholarly  care. 
Each  one  will  contain  an  Introduction  which  will  give  (i)  a  short  biography 
of  the  author,  (2)  a  critical  estimate  of  the  book.  Where  they  are  neces- 
sary, short  notes  will  be  added  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

The  Little  Library  will  ultimately  contain  complete  sets  of  the  novels 
of  W.  M.  Thackeray,  Jane  Austen,  the  sisters  Bronte,  Mrs.  Gaskell  and 
others.  It  will  also  contain  the  best  work  of  many  other  novelists  whose 
names  are  household  words. 

Each  book  will  have  a  portrait  or  frontispiece  in  photogravure,  and  the 
volumes  will  be  produced  with  great  care  m  a  style  uniform  with  that  of 
*  The  Library  of  Devotion.* 

The  first  volumes  will  be : 

A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  LYRICS.     With  Notes. 

PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE.     By  Jane  Austen.      With  an 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  E.  V.  Lucas.     Two  Volumes, 

VAN  ITY  FAIR.   By  W.  M.  Thackeray.    With  an  Introduction 
by  S.  GwYNN.     Thru  Volumes, 

PENDENNIS.    By  W.  M.  Thackeray.    With  an  Introduction 
by  S.  GwYNN.     Thru  volumes, 

EOTHEN.    By  A.  W.  KiNGLAKE.     With  an  Introduction  and 
Notes. 

CRANFORD.      By  Mrs.  Gaskeli^    With  an  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  E.  V.  LucAS. 

THE  INFERNO  OF  DANTE.     Translated  by  H.  F.   Gary. 

With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Paget  Toynbbb. 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.    By  MRS.  Craik.     With 
an  Introduction  by  Annie  Matheson.     Two  volumes, 

THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON. 
Edited  by  J.  C.  Collins,  M.  A. 

THE  PRINCESS.    By  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson.    Edited  by 
Elizabeth  Wordsworth. 
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MAUD,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.    By  Alfred,  Lord  Tenny- 
son.   Edited  by  Elizabeth  Wordsworth. 

IN  MEMORIAM.    By  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson.    Edited  by 
H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A. 

A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  SCOTTISH  LYRICS.    Arranged  and 
Edited  by  T.  F.  Henderson. 

Fiction 

THE  KING'S  mirror.    By  Anthony  Hope.  CrownZvo,  6j. 

THE  CROWN  OF  LIFE.     By  George  Gissing,  Author  of 
*  Demos,'  *  The  Town  Traveller,*  etc     Crount  %vo,    6x. 

A    NEW  VOLUME   OF  WAR    STORIES.      By    STEPHEN 
Crane,  Author  of '  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage.'    Crown  %uc,    6f. 

THE  STRONG  ARM.    By  Robert  Barr.    Crown  Svo.   6x. 

TO  LONDON  TOWN.    By  Arthur  Morrison,  Author  of 
'  Tales  of  Mean  Streets,' '  A  Child  of  the  Jago,'  etc.    Crewn  Stw.    6;. 

ONE  HOUR  AND  THE   NEXT.      By  The  Duchess  of 
Sutherland.     Crown  Svo.    6s. 

SIREN  CITY.    By  Benjamin  Swift,  Author  of  *  Nancy  Noon.' 

Crown  8v0.     6r. 

VENGEANCE  IS  MINE.    By  Andrew  Balfour,  Author  of 
'By  Stroke  of  Sword.'    Illustrated.     Crown  ^vo,    6s, 

PRINCE  RUPERT  THE  BUCCANEER.   By  C.  J.  CUTCLIFFE 
Hyne,  Author  of '  Captain  Kettle,'  etc.     Crown  Stw.    6s. 

PABO  THE  PRIEST.     By   S.  Baring  Gould,  Author  of 

*  Mehalah,'  etc.     Illustrated.     Crown  ^vo.    6s. 

GILES  INGILBY.    ByW.E.  NORRis.    Illustrated    CrownSvo. 
6s. 

THE  PATH  OF  A  STAR.      By  Sara  Jeanette  Duncan, 
Author  of '  A  Voyage  of  Consolation.*    Illustrated.    Crown  8tw.    6s, 

THE  HUMAN  BOY.    By  Eden  Philpotts,  Author  of  'Chil- 
dren of  the  Mist.'    With  a  Frontispiece.     Crown  Stv.    dr. 

A  series  of  Enjglish  schoolboy  stories,  the  result  of  keen  observation,  and  of  a  most 
engaging  wit. 

THE  HUMAN   INTEREST.     By  Violet  Hunt,  Author  of 
'  A  Hard  Woman,*  etc.     Crown  Svo.     6s, 
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AN  ENGLISHMAN.    By  Mary  L.  Pendered.    Crown  Szw. 
6s, 

A  GENTLEMAN  PLAYER.    By  R.  N.  Stephens,  Author  of 
'  An  Enemy  to  the  King.'    Crown  Szw.    6f. 

DANIEL  WHYTE.    By  A.  J.  Dawson,  Author  of  *Bismillah.' 


B  tiev?  JEdition  ot  tbe  tiovelB  ot  Aatie  Cotelli 

This  New  Edition  is  in  a  more  convenient  fenn  than  tbe  Library  Edition,  and 
is  issued  in  a  new  and  specially  designed  cover. 

In  Crown  Stw,  Clotkt  6s.    Leather^  6s.  mt. 


A  ROMANCE  OF  TWO  WORLDS. 
VENDETTA 
THELMA. 

ARDATH  :    THE   STORY   OF   A 
DEAD  SELF. 


THE  SOUL  OF  LILITH. 

WORMWOOD. 

BARABBAS :  A  DREAM  OF  THE 

WORLDS  TRAGEDY. 
THE  SORROWS  OF  SATAN. 


Ubc  tiovcliBt 

Mbssrs.  Mbthubn  are  making  an  interesting  experiment  which  con- 
stitutes a  firesh  departure  in  publishing.  They  are  issuing  under  the  above 
general  title  a  Monthly  Series  of  >iew  Fiction  by  popular  authors  at 
the  price  of  Sixpence.  Each  Number  is  as  long  as  the  average 
Six  Shilling  Novel.  The  first  numbers  of  'The  Novblist'  are  as 
follows : — 


I.  DEAD  MEN  TELL  NO  TALES. 
XL  JENNIE  BAXTER,  JOURNALIST. 
HI.  THE  INCA'S  TREASURE. 
IV.  A  SON  OF  THE  STATE. 
V.  FURZE  BLOOM. 
VI. 
VIL 
VIIL  A  NEW  NOVEL. 


E.  W.  HORNUNG. 
ROBBRT  BaRR. 

Ernest  Glanvillb. 

W.  Pett  Ridge. 

S.  Baring  Gould. 

[Sep/emder. 

[OcMer. 


[November. 


Mrs.  Mbadb. 


[December. 


A  CATALOGUE  OF 


Messrs.   Methuen's 

PUBLICATIONS 


Poetry 


BndyardKiidiiiff.  BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS.  By  Rudyard  Kipling. 
58M  Thousand.     Crown  Svo.    6s, 

*  Mr.  Kipling't  verse  is  strong,  vivid,  full 
of  character.  .  .  Unmistakeable  genius 
rings  in  every  line.' — Timtt. 
'  The  MiUads  teem  with  imagination,  they 
palpitate  with  emotion.  We  read  them 
witn  laughter  and  tears ;  the  metres  Uirob 
in  our  ^  pulses,  the  cunningly  ordered 
words  tingle  with  life  ;  and  it  this  be  not 
poetry,  what  is  ?  '—Pall  Mall  GatttU, 

Sndymrd  Kiidiiiff.  THE  SEVEN 
SEAS.  By  Rudyard  Kipling. 
47M  Thousand,  Cr,  Bvo,  Buchram, 
gill  top,    ts, 

*  The  new  poems  c^  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling 

have  all  the  spirit  and  swing  of  their  pre- 
decessors. Patriotism  is  the  sol  id  concrete 
foundation  on  which  Mr.  Kipling  has 
built  the  whole  of  his  work.' — Timet. 

'  The  Empire  has  found  a  singer ;  it  is  no 
depreciation  of  the  songs  to  say  that 
statesmen  may  have,  oae  way  or  other, 
to  take  account  of  them.' — Manchester 
Guardiati. 

'Animated  through  and  through  with  in- 
dubitable genius.'— Z7«i(|f  Teltgraph, 

••a"  POEMS  AND  BALLADa  By 
••Q."    Crown  Zvo,    y,  6d, 

*  This  work  has  just  the  faint,  ineffable  touch 

and  glow  that  make  poetry. '->S/r«^«r. 

••a"  GREEN  BAYS:  Verses  and 
Parodies.  By"Q."  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8t/i0.    3; .  6d, 


B.  Kackay.  A  SONG  OF  THE  SEA. 
By  Eric  Mackay.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  8tw.    5r. 

'  Everywhere  Mr.  Mackay  displays  himself 
the  master  of  a  style  nuurked  by  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  best  rhetoric.'— 
Globe. 


A  Drama  by 
Translated  by 
Third  Edition, 


H.  Ibsen.     BRAND. 
Henrik    Ibsen. 
William  Wilson. 
Crown  Svo,    y.  6d. 

*  The  greatest  world-poem  of  the  nineteenth 

century  next  to  "  Faust"  It  is  in  the 
same  set  with  "Agamemnon,"  with 
**  Lear,''  with  the  literature  that  we  now 
instinctively  resard  as  high  and  holy.'— 
Daily  CkrinicU, 

"A.O."  VERSES  TO  ORDER.  By 
"  A.  G."     Crown  8w.    a*,  td,  net. 

*A  capital  specimen   of   light  academic 
poetry.'— 5*/.  James's  Gautte, 

James  Wmiams.  VENTURES  IN 
VERSE  By  Tames  Williams, 
Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 
Crown  Svo,    y,  6d, 

*  In  matter  and  manner  the  book  b  admir- 

able.'^rla^vw  Herald. 

J.  a  Cordsry.  THE  ODYSSEY  OF 
HOMER.  A  Translation  by  J.  G. 
CORDERY.     Crown  Svo.    7s,  6d. 

'  A  spirited,  accurate,  and  sdiolariy  piece 
of  wotk.* —Glasgow  Herald, 
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Belles  Lettres,  Anthologies,  etc. 


B.  L.  8tev«lllOlL  VAILIMA  LET. 
TERS.  Bv  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son. With  an  Etched  Portrait  by 
WiLU  AM  Strang.  Stcond  Edition, 
Crown  9vo,    Buckram.    6s, 

*A  fascinating  hook..* —Stmndard. 

*  Full  of  charm  and  hnghtntsi.'—S/tctni4tr. 
'A  i^t  almost  priceless.' — Spemker. 

*  Unique  in  Literature.'— Z7a^f  ChromcU. 

awyndbam.  THE  POEMS  OF  WIL- 
LIAM SHAKESPEARE.  Edited 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
George  Wyndham,  M.P.  Dtmy 
8v9.    Buckram,  gilt  top,    zof.  6d, 

Thb  editioD  contains  the '  Venus,' '  Lacrece/ 
and  Sonnets,  and  is  prefaced  with  an 
elaborate  introduction  of  over  140  pp. 

*One  of  the  most  serious  contributions  to 
Shakespearian  criticism  that  have  been 

WfMibUshed  for  some  time.'— TYmrx. 
e  have  no  hesitation  in  describing  Mr. 
George  W3rndham's  introduction  as  a 
masterly  piece  of  criticism,  and  all  who 
love  our  Sliiabethan  literature  will  find  a 
very  garden  of  delight  in  it.  'Spectatcr. 

*  Mr.  Wyndham's  notes  are  admirable,  even 

indispensable. '— IVestmimicr  GoMgtte, 

W.  &  Hmlej.  ENGLISH  LYRICS. 
Selected  and  Edited  by  W.  E. 
Henley.  Croum  Svo,  Buckram, 
^It  top.    ts, 

*  It  is  a  body  of  choice  and  lovely  poetry.'— 

BirmtMgkam  GmutU. 

Hmlej  and  WhlUey.  A  BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH  PROSE  CoUected  by 
W.  E.  Henley  and  Charles 
Whibley.  Crown  Svo.  Buckram, 
gilt  top,    6s. 

*  Quite  delightful.    A  greater  treat  for  those 

not  well  acquainted  with  pre-Restora- 
tion   prose  could  not  be  imagined.' — 

H.  C.  Bee<Ai2l«r.  LYRA  SACRA :  An 
Anthology  of  Sacred  Verse.  Edited 
by  H.  C.  Beeching.  M.A  Crown 
8v9.    Buckram,    6s, 

*A  charming  selection,  which  maintains  a 
lofty  stamiard  of  excellence.'— 7Yiw«x. 


••a"  THE  GOLDEN  POMP.  A  Pro- 
cession of  English  Lyrics.    Arranged 
by  A  T.  QuiLLER  Couchl     Cromn 
Svo,    Buckram,    6s, 
*A   delightful   volume:    a   really   goldcB 
*•  Pomp."  'Spectator. 

W.B.Yeato.    AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF 
IRISH  VERSE.     Edited  by  W.  a 
Yeats.     Crown  Svo.    y.  6d. 
'An  attractive  and   cathohc  selection. — 
Times. 

a  W.  BteevwiB.  MONOLOGUES  OF 
THE  DEAD.    By  G.  W.  Stksyens. 
Foolscap  Svo.    y.  6d, 
*The  effect  is  sometimes  splendid,  some- 
times bixarre,    but  always    amaringty 
dev&.'—Pma  Mall  Gasette, 

W,   K.    Dixon.       A    PRIMER    OF 
TENNYSON.     By  W.  M.  DixON. 

M.A.     Cr.  Svo.    2J.  6d. 

*  Much  sound  and  well-expressed  criticisa. 

The  bibliography  b  a  boon.* — Speaker. 

W.   A   Oraigle.     A    PRIMER    OF 
BURNS.      By    W.     A.    Craigie. 
Crown  Svo.     2S.  6d. 
'  A  Enable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the 
poet.'— TYjwxx. 

L.  Magnus.  A  PRIMER  OF  >VORDS- 
WORTH.  By  Laurie  Magnus. 
Crown  Svo.   as.  6d. 

*  A  valuable  contribution  to  Wordswortkiaa 

literature. ' — Literature, 

Sterne.  THE  LIFE  AND  OPINIONS 
OF   TRISTRAM    SHANDY.       By 
Lawrence  Sterne.     With  an  In- 
troduction by  Charles  Whibley, 
and  a  Portrait.     2  vols.     js. 
'  Very  dainty  volumes  are  these :  the  paper, 
type,  and  light-green  bindixu^  are  alTvcry 
agreeable  to  the  eye.' — Glooe. 

Congreye.  THE  COMEDIES  OF 
WILLIAM  CONGREVE.  With  an 
Introduction  by  G.  S.  Street,  and 
a  Portrait.    2  vols,    'js, 

Morier.  THE  ADVENTURES  OF 
HAJJI  BAB  A  OF  ISPAHAN.  By 
James  Morier.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  E  G.  Browne.  M.A.  and  a 
Portrait.    2  vols^    js. 
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Walton.  THE  LIVES  OF  DONNE, 
WOTTON.  HOOKER.  HERBERT 
AND  SANDERSON.  By  IZAAK 
Walton.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Vernon  Blackburn,  and  a  Por- 
trait   y,  6d. 

JobiUKm.  THE  LIVES  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  POETS.  By  SAMUEL 
Johnson,  LL.D.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  J.  H.  Millar,  and  a  Por- 
trait   3  vols,  los.  6d. 

Burni.  THE  POEMS  OF  ROBERT 
BU  RNS.  Edited  by  Andrew  Lang 
and  W.  A  Craigie.  With  Portrait 
Second  Edition,  Demy  8v0,  gilt  top, 
6s. 
This  Mlitioa  contain*  a  careftiUy  collated 


Text,  nameroui  Notes,  critical  and  text- 
ual, a  criucal  and  biographical  Introduc- 
tion, and  a  Glossary. 
'Among  editions  in  one  Tolome,  this  will 
take  the  jriace  of  anthority.'— 7VJw«f. 

F.  Langteldge.  BALLADS  OF  THE 
BRAVE :  Poems  of  Chivahy,  Enter- 
prise, Courage,  and  Constancy. 
Edited  bv  Rev.  F.  Langbridge. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  ^vo,  ^f.  6d, 
School  Edition,    2S.  6d. 

'A  very  happy coocepdon  happily  carried 
out.     These  "Ballads  of  the  Brave** 


are  intended  to  suit  the  real  tastes  of 
bo]rs,  and  will  suit  the  taste  of  the  great 
majority.'  '^^tmtor, 
'The  book  U  fUl  of  splendid  things.'— 
World. 


Illustrated  Books 


John    Banyan.     THE    PILGRIM'S 

PROGRESS.      By  John  Bunyan. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  C.  H. 

Firth,  M.A.    With  39  Illustrations 

by  R.  Anning  Bell.   Crown  ^vo.  dr. 

Thu  book  conuuns  a  lone  Introduction  by 

Mr.  Firth,  whose  knowledge  of  the  period 

is  unrivalled;  and  it  is  larishly  illustrated. 

*The  best  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."'— 

Educational  Times. 

F.  D.  Bmlford.  NURSERY  RHYMES. 
With  many  Coloured  Pictures  by  F. 
D.  Bedford.    Super  Royal  ^vo,    y. 

'An  excellent  selection  of  the  best  known 
rhymes,  with  beautifully  coloured  pic- 
tures exquisitdy  printed.'— /*«//  Mall 
GazetU. 

&  Barinff  Ckrald.  A  BOOK  OF 
FAIRY  TALES  retold  by  &  Baring 
Gould.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions and  Initial  Letters  by  Arthur 
J.  Gaskin.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  %vo. 
Buckram,    6s, 

*  Mr.  Baring  Gould  b  deserving  of  grati- 
tude,  in  re-writing  in  simple  style  the 


old  stories  that  delighted  our  lathets  and 
gnadbahen,'— 'Saturday  Review, 

&  Barinff  Ckmld.  OLD  ENGLISH 
FAIRY  TALES.  CoUected  and 
edited  by  S.  Baring  Gould.  With 
Numerous  Illustrations  by  F.  D. 
Bedford.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  %vo. 
Buckram.  6s. 
*A  charming  volume.' — Guardian. 

8.  Baaing  Ckmld.  A  BOOK  OF 
NURSERY  SONGS  AND 
RHYMES.  Edited  by  S.  Baring 
Gould,  and  Illustrated  by  the  Bir- 
mingham Art  School  Buckram^  gilt 
top.     Crown  8vo.    6s, 

H.  C.  BaMhlng.  A  BOOK  OF 
CHRISTMAS  VERSE.  Edited  by 
H.  C.  Bbeching,  M.A,  and  lUus- 
trated  by  Walter  Crank.  Cr,  8fv, 
gilt  top,    31.  6d, 

An  anthology  which,  from  its  nnity  of  aim 
and  high  iwetic  excellence,  has  a  better 
right  to  exist  than  most  of  its  fellows.'— 
Guardian 


History 

aibbon.  THE  DECLINE  AND 
FALL  OFTHE  ROMAN  EMPIRE 
By  Edward  Gibbon.  A  New  Edi- 
tion, Edited  with  Notes,  Appendices, 


and  Maps,  by  T.  &  BintY,  LL.D., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  DuUin. 
In  Seven  Volumes.  Dtmy  8vo,  Gilt 
top.   8x.  6d,  each.   Also  Cr,  ^vo.    6s, 
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mtA.   yolj.  /.,  //.,  ///.,  /K,  K,  and 

VI. 

*T1m  tine  has  certainly  arrived  for  a  new 
editaoQ  of  Gibbon's  freat  work. . .  .  Pro- 
Bury  is  the  right  man  to  under- 


take this  taslc  His  learning  is  amaang, 
both  in  extent  and  accuracy.  The  book 
is  issued  in  a  handv  foim,  and  at  a 
moderate  price,  and  it  is  admirably 
printed. '— Timtts, 

'  Tne  standard  edition  of  our  great  historical 
damic:--GUugm»  HtrmU. 

'  At  last  there  b  an  adequate  modem  edition 
of  Gibbon.  .  .  .  Tm  best  edition  the 
nineteenth  century^  could   produce.' — 

Flindan  Pvtrla.  A  HISTORY  OF 
EGYPT,  FROM  THE  Earliest  Times 
TO  THE  Present  Day.  Edited  by 
W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  at 
University  College.  Fully  lUustraUd, 
In  Six  Volumts.     Cr,  Bvo.    6r.  etuk. 

Vol.  I.  Prehistoric  Times  to 

XVlTH  Dynasty.    W.  M.  F. 

Petrie.     Fimrtk  Edition. 
Vol,     II.    The    XVIIth    and 

XVIIlTH  Dynasties.     W.  M. 

F.  Petrie.     Third  Edition. 
Vol.  IV.  The  Egypt   of  the 

Ptolemies.    J.  P.  Mahaffy. 
Vou  V.  Roman  Egypt.    J.  G. 

Milne. 
'  A  histoy  written  in  the  spirit  of  scientific 

fredsion  so  worthily  represented  by  Dr. 
'etrie  and  his  school  cannot  but  pro- 
mote sound  and  accurate  study,  and 
supply  a  vacant  place  in  the  English 
literature  of  Egyptology.' — Times. 

Flinden  Petrlt.     RELIGION  AND 

CONSCIENCE     IN     ANCIENT 

EGYPT.      By    W.    M.  Flinders 

Petrie,  D.  C  L.  .  LL.  D.    Fully  lUus- 

trated.     Crown  ^vo.    as.  6d. 

*  The  lectures  will  afford  a  fund  of  valuable 

information    for    students    of   ancient 

tthia.'—MamcAetter  Guardian. 

Flinden    Petrie.       SYRIA    AND 

EGYPT,  FROM  THE  TELL  EL 

AMARNA  TABLETS.     By  W.  M. 

Flinders  Petrie,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

Crown  8i^.    as.  6d. 

'A  marvellous  record.  ^  The  addition  made 

to  our  knowledge  is  nothing  short  of 

amazing.' — Times. 


Flinden  Petrie.  EGYPTIAN  TALES. 

Edited  by  W.  M.  Flinders  Pbtrir. 

Illustrated  by  Tristram  Elxjs.    In 

Two  Volumes.    Cr.  8tv.    3^.  6d.  each. 

*  Invaluable  as  a  picture  of  life  in  Pakstine 

and  Egypt.'— 2>M(r  News. 

Flinden  Petrie.  EGYPTIAN  DECO- 
RATIVE ART.     By  W.  M.  Fun- 
DERs  Petrie.  With  120  IllustratioDs. 
Cr.  81V.    31.  6d. 
'  In  these  lectures  he  displajrs  rare  sldll  in 
elucidadng  the  development  of  decota- 
tive  art  in^gypt.'— TiuNcr. 

C.  W.  Oman.    A  HISTORY  OF  THE 

ART   OF  WAR.      Vol.   11. :    The 

Middle  Ages,  from  the  Fourth  to  the 

Fourteenth   Century.      By    C.    W. 

Oman,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls'. 

Oxford.  Illustrated.  Z>my8tw.   2ij; 

'The  book  is  based  throufhont  upon  a 

thorough  study  of  the  original  sooroes. 

and  wfll  be  an  indispenssible  aid  to  all 

students  of  mediseval  history.* — Athe^ 


*  The  whole  art  of  war  in  its  historic  evolu- 
tion has  never  been  treated  on  such  aa 
ample  and  comprehensive  scale,  and  we 
question  if  any  recent  contribution  to 
the  exact  history  of  the  world  has  pos- 
sessed more  enduring  value.' — Dmily 
Chronicle. 

&  Baring  Gonld.    THE  TRAGEDY 
OF  THE  CiESARS.     With  nume- 
rous Illustrations  from  Busts,  Gems, 
Cameos,  etc    By  S.  Baring  Gould. 
Fourth  Edition.     Royal  8tv.     Z5X. 
'A  most  splenctid  and  fascinating  book  on  a 
subject  of  undying  interest.    The  great 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  use  the  author 
has  made  of  the  existing  portraits  of 
the  Caesars  and  the^  admirable  critical 
subtlety  he  has  exhibited  in  dealing  with 
this  line  of  research.    It^is  brilhantly 
written,  and  the  illustrations  are  sup- 
plied on  a  scale  of  profuse  magnificence.* 
—Dailf  Chronicle. 

F.  W.  Maitland.    CANON  LAW  IN 

ENGLAND.    By  F.  W.  Maitland. 

LL.D.,   Downing  Professor   of   the 

Laws  of  England  in  the  University 

ofCambridg^e.    Royal  ^vo.    7s.  6d. 

'Professor  Mautland  has  put  students  of 

English  law  under  a  fresh  debt.     These 

essays  are  landmarks  in  the  study  of  the 

history  of  Canon  Law.' — Times. 
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H.  de  B.  aibUni.  INDUSTRY  IN 
ENGLAND :  HISTORICAL  OUT- 
lines.  By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins. 
Litt.D.,  M.A.  With  5  Maps.  Se- 
cond Edition.     Demy  Svo.     10s.  6d. 

H.  B.  Efferton.  A  HISTORY  OF 
BRITISH  COLONIAL  POLICY. 
By  H.  E.  Egerton,  M.A  Demy 
Svo.     12s.  6d. 

It  is  a  good  book,  distinguished  by  accu> 
racy  in  detail,  clear  arrangement  of  facts, 
and  a  broad  grasp  of  principles.'— 
Manchester  Guardian. 
'  Able,  impartial,  clear.  ...  A  most  valu- 
able volume.' — Atkeiueunt. 

Albert  SoroL  THE  EASTERN 
QUESTION  IN  THE  EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY.  By  Albert 
SOREL,  of  the  French  Academy. 
Translated  by  F.  C.  Bramwell, 
M.A.    With  a  Map.    Cr.  %vo.   y.  6d. 

0.  H.  Grlnlixiff.  A  HISTORY  OF 
THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  RAIL- 
WAY, 1845-95.  By  Charles  H. 
Grinling.  With  Maps  and  Illus- 
trations.    Demy  Bvo.     10s.  6d. 

'  Mr.  Grinling  has  d(»ie  for  a  Rxulway  what 
Macaulay  did  for  English  History.' — 
The  Ettgituer. 

W.  Bterry.  ANNALS  OF  ETON 
COLLEGE.  By  W.  Sterry,  M.A. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy 
Svo.    ys.  6d. 

'  A  treasury  of  quaint  and  interesting  read- 
ing. Mr.  Sterry  has  by  his  skill  and 
vivacity  given  these  records  new  life.' — 
Academy. 

Pither.  ANNALS  OF  SHREWS- 
BURY SCHOOL.  By  G.  W. 
Fisher,  M. A.,  late  Assistant  Master. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy 
Bvo.      zor.  6d. 

'This  careful,  erudite  book.'— Z>a<V^ 
Chfwu'c/e. 


'  A  book  of  which  Old  Salopians  are  sure 
to  be  proud.' — GMe. 

J.8ax«:eannt  ANNALS  OF  WEST- 
MINSTER  SCHOOL.  By  J.  Sar- 
geaunt,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Detny 
Svo.    7s.  6d. 

A.  OlailL  THE  COLLEGES  OF 
OXFORD :  Their  History  and  their 
Traditions.  By  Members  of  the 
University.  Edited  by  A  Clark, 
M.A,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Lincoln 
College.    Svo.    12s.  6d. 

'A  %roric  which  will  be  appealed  to  for 
many  years  as  the  standard  book.'— 
AtAemntm. 

J.  WeUa.  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
ROME  Bv  J.  Wells,  M.A, 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadham  Coll. , 
Oxford.  Second  and /Revised  Edition. 
With  3  Maps.     Crown  Svo.    y.  6d, 

This  book  is  Intended  for  the  Middle  and 
Upper  Forms  of  Public  Schools  and  for 
Pass  Students  at  the  Universities.  It 
contains  copious  Tables,  etc 

'An  original  work  written  on  an  original 
plxm,  and  with  uncommon  freshness  and 
vigour. ' — speaker, 

0.  Browning.  A  SHORT  HISTORY 
OF  MEDIiEVAL  ITALY,  a.d. 
1250-Z530.  By  Oscar  Browning, 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge.  In  Two  Volumes.  Cr. 
Svo.  sr.  each. 
Vol.  l  1250-1409. — Guelphs  and 

Ghibellines. 
Vou  H.  1409^x530.— The  Age  of 
the  Condottien. 

(Varady.  THE  STORY  OF  IRE- 
LAND. By  Standish  O'Grady, 
Author  of '  Fmn  and  his  Companions. 
Crown  Svo.    2s.  6d. 


Byzantine  Texts 


Edited  by  J.  B.  BuRY,  M.A. 

EVAGRIUS.  Edited  b)r  Professor  THE  HISTORY 
Ll%oN  Parmentier  of  Li^gc  and  M.  By  C.  Sathas. 
BiDEZ  of  Gand.    Demy  Svo.    loj.  6d.         net. 


OF    PSELLUS. 
Demy  Svo.      ly. 
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B.  Baxlnff  Ckrald.    THE   LIFE  OF 

NAPOLEON    BONAPARTE     By 

S.  Baring  Gould.    With  over  450 

Illustrations   in    the   Text   and    12 

Photogravure  Plates.     Large  quarto. 

Gilt  top,    ^. 

'The  best  tnoeraphy  of  Napoleon  in  our 

tongue,  nor  nave  the  French  as  good  a 

Inographer  of  their  hero.    A  book  very 

nearly  as  good  as  Soathey's  "  Life  of 

Nelson." ' — Mitdusttr  Guardum, 

'The  main  feature  of  this  eorgeoos  volume 

is  its  great  wealth  of  beautiful  photo* 

gravures    and    finely  •  executed    wood 

engravings,    constituting     a    complete 

pictorial   chronicle    of    Napoleon    I.'s 

personal  histonr  from  the  days  of  his 

early^  childhood  at  Ajaodo  to  the  date 

of  his  second  interment.' — Daily  TeU- 

graph. 

P.  H.  Ckfloml}.  MEMOIRS  OF  AD- 
MIRAL SIR  A.  COOPER  KEY. 
By  Admiral  P.  H.  Colomb.  With 
a  Portrait.    Demy  Svo,    i6s. 

'An  interesting  and  adequate  biography. 
The  whole  Dook  is  one  of  the  greatest 
interest. ' —  Times. 

Morrli   Fuller.    THE    LIFE   AND 
WRITINGS  OF  JOHN   DAVEN-  , 
ANT,  D.D.  (1571-1641),  Bishop  of, 
Salisbuiy.      By    Morris    Fuller, 
B.  D.     Demy  Bvo.     los.  6d. 

J.  M.  Bigg.  ST.  ANSELM  OF 
CANTERBURY:  A  Chapter  in 
THE  History  of  Religion.  By 
J.  M.  RiGG.     Demy  Svo,    7s.  6d. 

F.     W.     Joyce.      THE     LIFE     OF 
SIR  FREDERICK  GORE  OUSE- 
LEY.   ByF.W.JoYCE,  M.A  7s,  6d.  \ 
*  This  book  has  been  undertaken  in  quite  ' 


the  right  spirit,  and  written  with  sym- 
pathy, insight,  and  considerable  Uteraiy 
tkni'—Times. 

W.  O.  Ctoninffwood.  THE  LIFE  OF 
JOHN  RUSKIN.  By  W.  G. 
CoLLiNGWOOD,  M.A  With  Por- 
traits, and  13  Drawings  by  Mr. 
Ruskin.  Second  Edition,  3  vols, 
%vo,    32X. 

*  No  more  magnificent  volumes  have  bees 
published  for  a  long  time.'— TYmwj: 

'  It  is  long  since  we  had  a  biography  with 
such  delights  of  substance  and  ot  form. 
Such  a  book  is  a  pleasure  for  the  day, 
and  a  joy  for  ever.' — Daily  Ckromicl*. 


rSh 


C.  WaldBteln.    JOHN  RUSKIN. 
Charles  Waldstein.  M.A.     Wit 
a  Photogravure  Portrait,    Past  8»w. 

*  A  thoughtful  and  well-written  criticism  of 

Ruskin's  teaching.'— Z^Tk  ChromicU, 

A.  1L  T.  Darmeeteter,  THE  LIFE 
OF  ERNEST  RENAN.  By 
Madame  Darmesteter.  With 
Portrait.  Second  Edition,  Cr.  Svo. 
65. 

*  A  polished  gem  of  biography,  superior  in 

Its  kind  to  any  attempt  that  has  been 
made  of  recent  years  in  England, 
Madame  Darmesteter  has  indeed  written 
for  English  readers  *'  Tiu  Life  of  Ernest 
Renan. "  * — A  tkemeum. 

W.  H.  Hutton.  THE  LIFE  OF  SIR 
THOMAS  MORE.  By  \V.  H. 
HUTTON,  M.A  With  Portraits. 
Cr,  Bvo,     y, 

'  The  book  lays  good  daim  to  high  rank 
among  our  biographies.  1 1  is  excellently 
eren  lovingly,  written.' — Scotsmutn. 


Travel,  Adventure  and  Topography 


BvenHedin.  THROUGH  ASIA  By 
Sven  Hedin,  Gold  Medallist  of  the 
Royjil  Geographical  Society.  With 
300  Illustrations  from  Sketches 
and    Photographs    by    the    Author, 


and  Maps.  2  vols.  Royal  Svo.  aos,net, 

'One  of  the  greatest  books  of  the  kind 
issued  during  the  century.  It  is  im- 
possible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
richness  of  the  contents  of  this  book. 
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fits  abounding  a 

ave]   uniujpaued  in  geagraphLca 

aiioD.     Alio((ilKr  the  work  U  on< 
h  in  soliditri  DovelCy,  and  iQlercti 


moftt  UDp«1aDt  coDlrihulian  (a  Cenlral 
Allan  eco^iaphy  nude  for  oiajiy  ycmn. 

P.  a.  Urtna  ud  S.  D.  Bom.  THE 
HEART  OF  ASIA,  Uy  F.  H. 
Skktnr  and  E.  D.  Koss.  With 
Maps  and  many  Illusiratians  by 
Vekestchagih.      Largi  Crown  Buo. 

.  . .  Illumln- 
aiuiK  ana  coQvinang.      rcr   rhc   finl 

•land'nol  o'n1y°liow  Russia' h^  sub^ 
lisbed  ber  mle  in  Cmlcal  A>ia,  buE 
vrhal  Ihat  rule  aclually  mcuu  to  the 
Ccntial  .Asian  peoplei.  Tbii  book  is 
not  only  Jiiix  tftertltnitMU,  but  of 
enduring  value.'— "I'miri. 
R.E.  Peaty.  NORTHWARD  OVER 
THEGREATICE.  BvR.E.  Peaky, 
Gold  Medallist  of  the  Royal  Gcogra 
"  "       Tolllua 


—  Timil. 


ake  iti place  among  tbe_p 
lEuTB  of  Arclic  expforatit 


_.     ..    CHITRAL:   The 

Story  of  a  Minor  Siege.  By  Sir 
G.  &  ROBKRTSON,  K.C.S.I.  With 
numc  rous  1  llustratiom ,  M  ap  and  Plan  s. 
Stcmd  Bdilion.    Deny  »vv.    loi.&f, 

wbo'could  nadTbubAlliul'^ki^^h^ 
1  lestimMiy  imperUbablfi  ^  We  are  face 
LtaAm  Ntwi.  ""=  * 

ouldbave 


In  ou  iine.'-7-/wi. 

as  Sir  Walla  Scolt'i  best 


I.  E.  Jobniton,  BRITISH  CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA.  By  Sit  H.  H. 
JOHNSTON,    K.C.B.      Wilh    neatly 

Two  Hundred  lUiutialions.  and  Six 
Maps.     Saand  EdilioH.     Crnvm^le. 


pericnced.     1 1   abouncis   in   admirable 
skelibes  from   pencil.-  —  M^iitminilir 

_     Deole,        THREF     YEARS      IN 
SAVAGE     AFRICA.      By    Lionel 


Dkci 


Vith  II 


IIIUE, 


5  Maps.    Saond  Editim.    DtmyBw, 


'  A  fine,  full  book.'— /"a//  Mai/  Caulli. 
'Iti  briEbt   pagri  give  a  better  genenl 
lurvey  of  AlTica  Tram  the  Cape  to  the 

bas  yerbeen  publuhed.  —  r/wi. 

i.     HBinM     BeanuuL       TWENTY 

YEARS  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST. 
By  A.  HUI.UE  Be  AM  AN.  DaHy 
Biw,     With  Pomsit.     loi.  dd. 


Bent,  M.A. 

and  a  Map.     Cr.  4/0,  gill  lop.     35s. 

B.  a.  B.  BAdea-FowalL  THE  DOWN- 
FALL OF  PREMPEH.  A  Diary 
ofLife  in  Asbanii,  1S95.  By  Colonel 
Badbn-Powell.  with  ai  Illustta- 
tions  and  a  Map.  Cluaptr  Edititm. 
Largt  Cnrwn  tve.    61. 

B.  8.  8.  Badan-Porall  THEMATA- 
BELE  CAMPAIGN,  i8g6.  By  CoL 
Badbk-Powell.  With  oeatly  100 
Illustrations.  ChtaftrEdilioH.  Latrgt 
Crown  Bw.    6f. 

8.  L  Binds,  THE  KALL  OF  THE 
CONGO  ARABS,    By  S.  L.  Hindu, 

With  Plans,  etc,     DrmySvo.    iv.6d. 

A.  81  B,  Otbbeiu.     EXPLORATION 

AND    HUNTING  IN  CENTRAL 
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AFRICA.  By  Major  A.  St.  H. 
Gibbons,  with  full-page  Illustra- 
tions by  C.  Whymper.  and  Maps. 
Demy  %vo.     151. 

'  His  book  is  a  grand  record  of  quiet,  un- 
assuming, tactful  resolution.^  His  ad- 
ventures were  as  various  as  his  sporting 
exploits  were  exciting.' — Times. 

B.  H.  Aldenon.  WITH  THE 
MASHONALAND  FIELD 
FORCE,  1896.  By  Lieut -Colonel 
Alderson.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations and  Plans.  Demy  81/0. 
lar.  6d. 

'A  clear,  vigorous,  and  soldier-lilce  narra- 
tive. * -Scotsman, 


ROUND  THE  WORLD 
ON  A  WHEEL.  By  John  Foster 
Eraser.  With  100  Illustrations. 
Crown  8v(7.    65. 

'A  very  entertaining   book   of  travel.' — 

Sptctator, 
'The  story  is  told  with  delightful  guetv, 

humour,  and  crispness.  Thore  has  rarely 

appeared   a   more   interesting   tale    of 

modem  travel. ' — Scotsmas^ 
*  A  classic  of  cycling,  graphic  and  witty.'— 

Yitrkskirt  Post. 

Seymour  Vandeleur.  CAMPAIGN- 
ING ON  THE  UPPER  NILE 
AND  NIGER.  By  Lieut.  Seymour 
Vandeleur.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Sir  G.  Goldie,  K.C.M.G.  With 
4  Maps.  Illustrations,  and  Plans. 
Large  Crown  Svo.     10s.  6d. 

'  Upon  the  African  question  there^  is  no 
book  procurable  which  contains  so 
much  of  value  as  this  one.' — Guardian, 

Lord  FlnoaBUe.  A  FRONTIER 
CAMPAIGN.  By  Viscount  Fin- 
castle,  V.C.,  and  Lieut.  P.  C. 
Elliott-Lockhart.  With  a  Map 
and  z6  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8tv.     6s. 

'  An  admirable  book,  and  a  really  valuable 
treatise  on  frontier  war.' — AtheMoum. 

&  N.  Bennett  THE  DOWNFALL 
OF  THE  DERVISHES :  A  Sketch 
of  the  Sudan  Campaign  of  1898.    By 


E.  N.  Bennett.  Fellow  of  Hertford 
College.  With  Four  Maps  and  a 
Photogravure  Portrait  of  the  Sirdar. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  8«0.     y  6d. 

J.  S.  Trotter.  THE  NIGER 
SOURCES.  By  Colonel  J.  K. 
Trotter.  R.A  With  a  Map  and 
Illustrations.     Crown  Zvo.     $5. 

Miobael  Davltt.  LIFE  AND  PRO- 
GRESS  IN  AUSTRALASIA.  By 
Michael  Davitt,  M.P.  500  pp. 
With  2  Maps.     Crown  8tv.     6j. 

W.     Crooke.      THE      NORTH- 

WESTERN      PROVINCES      OF 

INDIA:   Their  Ethnology  and 

Administration.    By  W.  Crooke. 

With  Maps  and  Illustrations.    Demy 

9vo.    10s.  6d. 

*  A  carefully  and  well- written  account  of  one 

of  the  most  important  provinces  of  the 

Empire.    Mr.  Crooke  deals  with  the  land 

in  its  physiod  aspect,  the  province  under 

Hindoo   and    Mussulman   rule,  ^  under 

British  rule,  its  ethnology  and  sodolo^t 

its  religious  and  social  ufe,  the  land  ami 

its  setuement,  and  the  native  peasant.' 

— Matuhester  Guardian. 

A  BoiflragoxL  THE  BENIN  MAS- 
SACRE. By  Captain  Boisragon. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo,    y.  6d. 

'  If  the  story  had  been  written  four  hundred 
years  ago  it  wotdd  be  read  to-day  as  an 
English  classic' — Scotsman, 


R8.Ck>wper.  THE  HILL  OF  THE 
GRACES:  OR,  the  Great  Stone 
Temples  of  Tripoli.  By  H.  S. 
CowpER,  F.S.A.  With  Maps,  Plans, 
and  75  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo.  ios.6d. 

W.  mnnalrd  Rose.  WITH  THE 
GREEKS  IN  THESSALV.  By 
W.  KiNNAiRD  Rose.  Reuter'sCor- 
respondenL  With  Plans  and  33 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.    6s. 

W.  &  Wonfold.  SOUTH  AFRICA 
By  W.  B.  WORSPOLD.  M.  A.  WitA 
a  Map.  Second  Edition.    Cr.  Svo,  6s. 

'A  monumental  work  compressed  into  a 
very  moderate  compass.' — IVorld, 
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Naval  and  Military 


0.  W.  BteeveiUL  NAVAL  POLICY : 
ByG.  W.  Steevkns.   Demy%vo,  6s, 

This  book  is  a  description  of  the  British  and 
other  more  important  navies  of  the  world, 
with  a  sketch  of  the  lines  on  which  our 
naval  policy  might  possibly  be  developed. 

'  An  extremely  able  and  interesting  work.' 
— Daily  ChvHtc/t. 

D.  Haimay.  A  SHORT  HISTORY 
OF  THE  ROYAL  NAVY,  From 
Early  TiBiEs  to  the  Present  Day. 
By  David  Hannay.  Illustrated. 
3  Vb/s,  Demy  Svo,  js,  6d.  each. 
Vol.  I.,  1200-1688. 

*  We  read  it  from  cover  to  cover  at  a  sitting, 
and  those  who  go  to  it  for  a  lively  and 
brisk  picture  of  the  past,  with  all  its  faults 
and  its  grandeur,  will  not  be  disappointed. 
The  historian  is  endowed  with  literary 
skill  and  %\y\t:— Standard. 

'  We  can  warmly  recommend  Mr.  Hannay's 
volume  to  any  intelligcmt  student  of 
naval  history.  Great  as  is  the  merit  of 
Mr.  Hannay's  historical  narrative,  the 
merit  of  his  strategic  exposition  is  even 
greater.'— TYwirr. 

C.  Cooper  Killer.  THE  STORY  OF 
THE  BRITISH  ARMY.  By  Colonel 
Cooper  King.  Illustrated.  Demy 
%vo,    js,  6d, 

'An  authoritative  and  accurate  story  of 
England's  military  progress.' — Daily 
MaU, 


B.  Sonthey.  ENGLISH  SEAMEN 
(Howard.  Clifford.  Hawkins,  Drake. 
Cavendish).  By  Robert  Southey. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by 
David  Hannay.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8t/0.     6j. 

'A  brave,  inspiriting  book.'— ^/«c>fc  amd 
WkiU. 

W.  Claxk  B118B6IL    THE  LIFE  OF 
ADMIRAL      LORD      COLLING- 
WOOD.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 
With  Illustrations  by  F.  Brangwyn. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  Siv.    ts, 

'  A  book  which  we  should  like  to  see  in  the 
hands  of  every  boy  in  the  country.' — 
St,  Jattu^s  GoMgttt, 

'  A  really  good  hooV.*— Saturday  Review. 

&  L.   8.    HonlrarglL     THE   CAM- 
PAIGN   OF    WATERLOO.      By 
E.  L.  S.  HORSBURGH.  B.A    With 
Plans.     Crown  %vo.    $s. 
'A   brilliant    essay — simple,    sound,    and 
thorough.'— Z?a/(K  Chronicle. 

H.     B.     George.       BATTLES     OF 
ENGLISH   HISTORY.     By  H.  B. 
George,    M.A,    Fellow    of    New 
College,  Oxford.      With   numerous 
Plans.    Third  Edition.   Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
*  Mr.  George  has  undertaken  a  very  useful 
task — that  of  making  military  afiairs  in- 
telligible and  instructive  to  non>military 
readers— and    has  executed  it  with  a 
large  measure  of  success.' — Times. 


General  Literature 


S.  Baring  Gould.  OLD  COUNTRY 
LIFE.  ByS.  Baring  Gould.  With 
Sixty-seven  Illustrations.  Large  Cr. 
Svo.     Fifth  Edition.    6s. 

* '  *  Old  Country  Life,"  as  healthy  wholesome 
reading,  full  of  breexy  life  and  mov«- 
ment,  full  of  qtiaint  stories  vigorously 
told,  will  not  be  excelled  by  any  book  to 
be  published  throughout  the  year. 
Sound,  hearty,  and  English  to  the  core.' 
—H^orld. 


8.  Baring  Gould.  AN  OLD  ENGLISH 
HOMK      By  S.  Baring  Gould. 
With  numerous  Plans  and  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  Svo.-    6s. 
'  The  chapters  are  delightfully  fresh,  very 
informing,  cuid  lightened  by  many  a  ^ood 
story.    A  delightful  fireside  companion.' 
—St.  /anus's  Gautte. 

8.   Baring    Ckrald.      HISTORIC 
ODDITIES      AND      STRANGE 
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EVENTS.    By  S.  Baring  Gould. 
Fourth  Edition,     Crown  ^vo.    6s. 

B.  Btfinff  Ckmld.  FREAKS  OF 
FANATICISM.  By  S.  Baring 
Gouu>.  Third  Edition.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 

8.  Baring  Gkrald.  A  GARLAND  OF 
COUNTRY  SONG  :  English  Folk 
Songs  with  their  Traditional  Melodies. 
Collected  and  arranged  by  S.  Baring 
Gould  and  H.  F.  Shkppard. 
Dtmy  4/(7.     6s. 

&  Btfinff  Ckmld.  SONGS  OF  THE 
WEST:  Traditional  Ballads  and 
Songs  of  the  West  of  England,  with 
their  Melodies.  Collected  by  S. 
Baring  Gould,  M.A..  and  H.  F. 
Sheppard,  M.  a  In  4  Parts.  Parts 
/.,  //.,  III.,  y.  each.  Part IV.,  5J. 
In  one  Vol.,  French  morocco,  151. 

*  A  rich  collection  of  homour,  pathos,  grace, 
and  poetic  fancy.' — Smturday  Review. 

&  Baring  Qonld.  YORKSHIRE 
ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE 
EVENTS.  By  S.  Baring  Gould. 
Fourth  Edition.     Crown  Zvo.     6s. 

8.  Baring  Qonld.  STRANGE  SUR- 
VIVALS AND  SUPERSTITIONS. 
By  S.  Baring  Gould.  Cr.  8w. 
Second  Edition.    6s, 

8.  Baring  Qonld.  THE  DF^ERTS 
OF  SOUTHERN  FRANCE  By 
S.  Baring  Gould.  2  vols.  Demy 
8tv.    32J. 

Cotton  Minchin.  OLD  HARROW 
DAYS.  By  J.  G.  Cotton  Minchin. 
Cr.  Bvo.    Second  Edition.     $s. 

'This  book  b  an  admirable  record.'— 
Daily  ChnmicU. 

W.  B.  QladBtone.  THE  SPEECHES 
OF  THE  RT.  HON.  W.  E.  GLAD- 
STONE, M.P.  Edited  by  A.  W. 
Hutton,  M.A.,  and  H.  J.  Cohen 
M.A  With  Portraits,  Demy  8w. 
Vols.  IX.  and  X.^  I2J.  6d.  each. 

K  V.  Zenker.  ANARCHISM.  By 
E.  V.  Zenker.    Demy  Bvo.    7s.  6d. 

'  Herr  Zenker  has  succeeded  in  producing  a 
careful  and  critical  history  of  the  growth 
of  Anarchist  theory. 


R  Q.  HutchinBOn.  THE  GOLFING 
PILGRIM.  By  HORACE  G. 
Hutchinson.    Crown  %vo,    6s, 

*  Full  of  useful  information  with  plenty  of 

Wcood  stone*.' — Truth, 
ithout  this  book  the  golfer's  library  wiU 
be  incomplete.*— Pa//  Afall  Cmsette. 

*  It  will  charm  all  golfers. '—TiMm. 

J.  Wella.  OXFORD  AND  OXFORD 
LIFE  By  Members  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Edited  by  J.  Wells,  M.A, 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadham  College. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  Stfo.     y.  6d. 

'  We  congratulate  Mr.  Wells  on  the  pro- 
duction of  a  readable  and  intelligent 
account  of  Oxford  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time,  written  by  persons  who  are  pos- 
sessed of  a  close  acquaintance  with  the 
system  and  life  of  the  University.'— 
^theiueMtH. 

J.  WelUL  OXFORD  AND  ITS 
COLLEGES.  By  J.  Wells.  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadham 
College.  Illustrated  by  EI.  H.  New. 
Third  Edition.  Fcap,  %vo,  y>. 
Leather.     35  6d.  net. 

'  An  admirable  and  accurate  little  treatise, 
attractivdy  illustrated.'— M^<9r^ 

'  A  luminous  and  tasteful  little  Tolome.' — 
Daily  Chronicle. 

'  Exactly  what  the  intelligent  visitor 
wants.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

A  H.  Thompson.  CAMBRIDGE  AND 
ITS  COLLEGES.  By  A.  Hamilton 
Thompson.  With  Illustrations  by 
E  H.  New.  Pott  Bvo.  y,  Leatlur. 
y.  6d.  net. 

This  book  is  uniform  with  Mr.  Wells'  very 
successful  book,  'Oxford  and  its  Col- 
leges.; 

'  It  is  brightly  written  and  learned,  and  is 
just  such  a  book  as  a  cultured  visitor 
needs. ' — Scotsman. 

C.  O.  BobertBOXL    VOCES  ACADE- 

MICiE.    By  C.  Grant  Robertson, 

M.A.  Fellow  of  All  Souls',  Oxford. 

With  a  Frontispiece.  PottZvo.  ^.6d. 

'  Decidedly      clever      and      amusing.'— 

Athenaum. 

Rosemary  Cotes.  DANTE'S  GAR- 
DEN. By  Rosemary  Cotes.  With 
a  Frontispiece.  Second  Edition.  Fcp. 
Bvo.     ar.  6d.     Leather,  y.  6d.  net, 

'A  charming  collection  of  legends  of  the 
flowers  mentioned  by  Dante.  — Academy, 
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OUfford  EarrlioiL  READING  AND 
READERS.  By  Clifford  Harri- 
son.   Fcp.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

*  We  recommend  schoolmasters  to  examine 

its  merits,  for  it  is  at  school  that  readers 
are  made.' — Academy. 
'An  extremely  sensible  little  book.' — Mfan- 
chtsttr  GuardiaH, 

L.  WMWey.  GREEK  OLIGARCH- 
IES:  THEIR  ORGANISATION 
AND  CHARACTER.  By  L. 
Whibley,  M.A,  Fellow  of  Pem- 
broke College,  Cambridge.  Crvwn 
Zvo,    6s. 

*  An  exceedingly  useful  handbook :  a  careful 

and  well-arranged  study.' — Times. 

L.  L.  Price.  ECONOMIC  SCIENCE 
AND  PRACTICE.   By  L.  L.  Price, 


M.A..  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Ox- 
ford.    Crown  %vo,    6s. 

J.  &  ShedKxdL  THE  PL\NOFORTE 
SONATA :  Its  Origin  and  Develop- 
ment ByJ.S.  Shedlock.  Crown 
Zvo.    y. 

'  This  work  should  be  in  the  possession  of 
every  musician  and  amateur.  A  concise 
and  ludd  history  and  a  very  valuable 
work  for  reference.' — Athttumm. 

&M.Bowd«lL  THE  EXAMPLE  OF 
BUDDHA:  Being  Quotations  from 
Buddhist  Literature  for  each  Day  in 
the  Year.  Compiled  by  E.  M. 
BowDEN.  Third  Edition.  i6mo. 
as.  6d. 


Science  and  Technology 


Freudenreioli.  DAIRY  BACTERIO- 
LOGY. A  Short  Manual  for  the  Use 
of  Students.  By  Dr.  Ed.  von 
Freudenkeich,  Translated  by 
J.  R.  AiNSWORTH  Davis,  M.A. 
Crown  Svo.    os.  6d. 

Clialmeni  MitchelL   OUTLINES  OF 

BIOLOGY.       By     P.     Chalmers 

Mitchell,  M.A    Illustrated,    Cr, 

Zvo.    6s. 

A  text-book  designed  to  cover  the  new 

Schedule  issued  by  the  Royal  College 

of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

0.  MasMe.      A  MONOGRAPH  OF 

THEMYXOGASTRES.  ByGEORGE 

Massee.    With  I  a  Coloured  Plates. 

Royal  Zvo.     i8j.  net. 

*  A  work  much  in  advance  of  any  book  in 

the  language  treating  of  this  group  of 

organisms.      Indispensable    to     every 

student  of  the  Myxogastres.'— Alis/wnr. 

Stephenson  and  Buddardi.  ORNA- 
MENTAL DESIGN  FOR  WOVEN 
FABRICS.  By  C.  STEPHENSON,  of 
The  Technical  College.  Bradford, 
and  F.  Suddards,  of  The  Yorkshire 
College,  Leeds.  With  65  full-page 
plates.    Demy  Zvo. 


ith  6q 
7s.  6d, 


\  *  The  book  is  very  ably  done,  displaying  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  principles,  good 
taste,  and  the  faculty  of  clear  exposi- 
tion. —FtfrfoAir*  Past. 

TEXTBOOKS  OF  TECHNOLOGY. 

Edited  by  Professors  GARNETT 

and  WERTHEIMER. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  DRESS.     By  J. 

A.  E.  Wood.     Illustrated.    Cr.  Zvo. 
IS.  6d. 

'  Though  primarily  intended  for  students, 
Miss  Wood's  dainty  little  manual  may  be 
consulted  with  advantage  by  any  girls 
who  want  to  make  their  own  frocks.  The 
directions  are  simple  and  clear,  and  the 
diagrams  very  helpful.' — Literature. 

CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY.  By 
F.  C.  Webber.  With  niany  Illustra- 
tions.   Cr.  Zfw.    y.  6d. 

*  An  admirable  elementary  text-book  on  the 
subject.*— Builder. 

PRACTICAL  MECHANICS.  By 
Sidney  H.  Wells.  With  75  Illus- 
trations and  Diagrams.  Crown  Zvo. 
y.  6d. 
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Philosophy 


L  T.  HbVbOllM.  THE  THEORY  OF 
KNOWLEDGE  Bj  L.  T.  Hob- 
house.  Fellow  of  C;.C.C.,  Oxford. 
Demy  Bvo.    ais. 

'The  most  important  contribotion  to 
Boglish  philosophy  since  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Bradley s  ''Appearance  and 
Reality."  '^^GUugw  HeruU, 

'  A  brilliantly  written  volume.' — Times. 

W.  R  FalrlirotlMr.  THE  PHILO- 
SOPHY OF  T.  H.  GREEN.  By 
W.  H.  Fairbrothkr,  M.A.  Cr. 
8tv.     31.  dd. 

'In  every  way  an  admirable  book.' — 
Gimtgvw  Htraid, 


F.  W.  BasMU.  THE  SCHOOL  OF 
PLATO.  By  F.  W.  BUSSKLL.D.D., 
Fellow  of  Brasenose  College.  Oxford. 
Demy  Zvo.     10s.  6d, 

'A  clever  and   stimnlating  book.' — Ma 
ckesUri 


F.  8.  Gbnmger.  THE  WORSHIP 
OF  THE  ROMANS.  By  F.  S. 
Granger,  M.A..  Litt.D.  Crwm 
Bvo.    6s. 

'  A  scholarly  analysis  of  the  religiocis  cere- 
monies, beliefr,  and  sapendtsoos  of 
ancient  Rome,  ooodocted  in  the  new 
light  of  comparative  anthropokicy.* — 
Times. 


Theology 


S.  B.  Driver.  SERMONS  ON  SUB- 
TECTS  CONNECTED  WITH 
THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  By  S. 
R.  Driver.  D.D..  Canon  of  Christ 
Church.  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Cr.  Bvo, 
6s, 

*A  welcome  companion  to  the  author's 
famous  **  Introduction." ' — Gmmrdian. 

T.  K.  Caieyne.    FOUNDERS  OF  OLD 
TESTAMENT  CRITICISM.      By 
T.   K.   Cheyne,   D.D..  Oriel  Pro- 
fessor at  Oxford.    Laf^e  Crown  Bvo. 
7s.  6d. 
A  historical  sketch  of  O.  T.  Criticism. 
'A  very  learned  and  instructive  work.' — 
Tit$us. 

H.  RuhdalL  DOCTRINE  AND 
DEVELOPMENT.  By  Hastings 
Rashdall,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  New  College,  Oxford.   Cr.  Bvo.  6$. 

*  A  very  interesting  attempt  to  resuite  some 
of  the  principal  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
in  which  Mr.  Rashdall  appears  to  us  to 
have  ad^eved  a  high  measure  of  success. 
He  is  often  learned,  almost  always  sym- 
pathetic, and  always  singularly  ludd.'— 
Mofukesier  Guardian. 


H.  H.  Henson. 
TIANITY: 


APOSTOLIC  CHRIS- 
As    Illustrated  by   the 


Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians. 
By  H.  H.  Henson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
All  Souls'.  Oxford.     Cr,  Bvo.     6s. 

*  A  worthy  contribution  towards  same  solu- 

tion of  the  great  religious  problems  of  the 
present  ^y." —Scotsman. 

H.  H.  Henwm.  DISCIPLINE  AND 
LAW.  By  H.  Henslet  Henson. 
B.D..  Fellow  of  All  Souls',  Oxford. 
Fcap.  Bvo.     2J.  td. 

H.  H.  Henflon.  LIGHT  AND 
LEAVEN  :  Historical  and 
Social  Sermons.  By  H.  H.  Hen- 
son, M.A.     Crown  Bvo.    6s. 

W.  H.  Bennett.  A  PRIMER  OF 
THE  BIBLE  By  W.  H.  Bennett. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     as.  6d. 

*  The  work  of  an  honest,  fearl^s,  and  soand 

critic,  and  an  excellent  guide  in  a  small 
compass  to  the  books  of  the  Bible.* — 
Manchester  Guardian. 

WUliam  Harrison.  CLOVELLY 
SERMONS.  By  Wiluam  Harri- 
son.  M.A.  late  Rector  of  Clovelly. 
With  a  Prefiace  by  '  Luc  AS  Malet.' 
Cr.  Bvo.    y.  6d. 

Cecilia  Bohinson.  THE  MINISTRY 
OF  DEACONESSES.     By  Deacon- 
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ness  Cecilia  Robinson.    With  an 
Introduction  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Winchester.     Cr,  2vo.    v.  6d. 
'A  learned  and  interesting  book.' — Sects- 
man. 

B.  B.  Layard.  RELIGION  IN  BOY- 
HOOD.  Notes  on  the  Religious 
Training  of  Boys.  By  £.  B. 
Layard,  M.A.    i^mo.  is, 

W.  Yorke  FauBset.  THE  DE 
CATECHIZANDIS  RUDIBUS 
OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE.  Edited, 
with  Introduction,  Notes,  etc.,  by 
W.  YoRKE  Fausset.  M.A.   Cr,  8w. 

P.   WegtWL     THE   HOLY   SACRI- 
FICE.      By   F.    Weston.    M.A,, 
Curate  of  St.  Matthew's.  Westmin- 
ster.   Pott  8m7.    td,  net, 
A  small  volume  of  devotions  at  the  Holy 
Communion,  especially  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  servers  and  those  who  do  not 
communicate. 


1  Ktomirii.  THE  IMITATION  OF 
CHRIST.  By  Thomas  A  Kempis. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Dean 
Farrar.  Illustrated  by  C.  M. 
Gere.  Second  Edition.  Fcap,  8vo. 
y,  6d,    Padded  morocco,  $s, 

'Amon^t  all  the  innumerable  English 
editions  of  the  "  Imitation,"  there  can 
have  been  few  which  were  prettier  than 
this  one^  printed  in  strong  and  handsome 
tjrpe.  with  all  the  glory  of  red  initials.'^ 
Guugmu  Hermid, 

I 

J.  Keble.  THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 
By  John  Keble.  With  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  W.  Lock, 
D.D..  Warden  of  Keble  College. 
Illustrated  by  R.  Anning  Bell. 
Second  Edition,  Fcap,  Stv.  3;.  6</. 
Padded  morocco,    5s. 

*  The  present  edition  is  annotated  with  all 
the  care  and  insight  to  be  expected  from 
Mr.  Lock.'— ^Msn/Mis. 


9£totd  Commentadee 

General  Editor,  Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College,  Dean 
Ireland's  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
THE  BOOK  OF  JOa     Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  E.  C.  S. 
Gibson.  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds.    Demy  Bvo,    6s, 

l)andl>oofi0  of  XShcologis 

General  Editor,  A.  Robertson,  D.D.,  Principal  of  King's  College,  London. 
THE  XXXIX.  ARTICLES  OF  THE 
CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  Edited 


with  an  Introduction  by  E.  C.  S. 
Gibson.  D.D..  Vicar  of  Leeds,  late 
Principal  of  Wells  Theological  Col- 
lege.    Second  and  Cheaper  Edition 
in  One  Volume.    Demy  Bvo,    las,  6d, 
'  We  welcome  with  the  utmost  satisfaction 
a  new.  cheaper,  and  more  convenient 
edition  of  Dr.  Gibson's  book.    It  wu 

Seatly  wanted.  Dr.  Gibson  has  given 
eological  students  just  what  they  want, 
and  we  should  like  to  think  that  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  every  candidate  for 
orders.  *^^uardiMn, 

AN    INTRODUCTION    TO    THE 
HISTORY  OF    RELIGION.      By 
F.  B.  Jevons,  M.A..  Litt.D.,  Prin- 
cipal   of    Bishop    Hatfield's    Hall. 
Demy  Bvo.    los.  6d. 
*  The  merit  of  this  book  lies  in  the  penetra- 
tion, the  singular  acuteness  and  force  of 
the^  author's  judgment.    He  is  at  once 
critical  and  luminous,  at  once  just  and 


suggestive.  A  comprehensive  and 
thorough  book.' — Birmingham  Pott, 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  INCAR- 
NATION. ByR.  L.  Ottley.M.A.. 
late  fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxon. .  and  Principal  of  Pusey  House. 
In  Two  Volumes,    Demy  Bvo.    iv. 

*  A  clear  and  remarkably  full  account  of  the 

main  currents  of  speculation.  Scholarly 
precision  .  .  .  genuine  tolerance  .  .  . 
mtense  interest  in  his  subject— are  Mr. 
Ottley's  merits.'— {TiMin^um. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
HISTORY  OF  THE  CREEDS.  By 
A.  E.  Burns.  Examining  Chaplain 
to  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  bew^ 
Bvo.    los,  6d. 

*  This  book  may  be  expected  to  hold  its 

place  as  an  authority  on  its  subject.'— 
spectator. 

*  It  is  an  able  and  learned  truitisc,  and  con- 

tains a  mass  of  information  which  will 
be  most  useful  to  scholars.' — Glasgow 
Herald. 
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TEbe  Cbntcbman'0  Xfbtati? 


Edited  by  J.  H. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  ENGLISH 
CHRISTIANITY.  By  W.  E.  Col- 
lins.  M.A.     With  Map.  Cr,  8vo. 

Ao  investigation  in  detail,  based  upon 
original  authorities,  of  the  beginnings 
of  the  English  Church,  with  a  careful 
account  of  earlier  Celtic  Christianity. 

'  An  excellent  e3cam|>le  of  thorough  and  fresh 
historical  work.' — Guardian, 
SOME  NEW  TESTAMENT   PRO- 


BURN,  au. 

BLEMS.  By  Axthur  Wright. 
Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    CrowH  ZxM>.    6s. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN 
HERE  AND  HEREAFTER.  By 
Canon  Wintesbotham.  M.A., 
B.SC.,  LL.B.     Cr,  8w.     y.  6d, 

'A  most  able  book,  at  once  exceedmgiy 
thoughtful  and  ridily  suggestive.' 
i'ow  //trmld. 


ft 


Vbc  Xibtan?  of  S>ei^tfon 

Pott  8tv,  clotA,  2s.;  leather ,  2s,  6d.  net, 

*  This  series  is  excellent.' — Thb  Bishop  op  London. 

'  A  very  delightfial  edition.' — ^Thb  Bishop  op  Bath  and  Wblls. 

*  Well  worth  the  attoitioo  of  the  Clergy.' — Thb  Bishop  op  Lichpibld. 

*  The  new  "  Library  of  Devotion  "  is  excellent.'— Thb  Bishop  op  Pbtkrbokough. 

*  Charming.'— JPreim^  *  Delightful.'— CAm^cA  Btlls, 


THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  ST.  AU- 
GUSTINE.  Newly  Translanted, 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
C.  Bigg,  D.D..  late  Student  of  Christ 
Church.     Second  Edition, 

*  The  translation  is  an  excellent  fuece  of 
English,  and  the  introduction  is  a  mas- 
terly exptosition.  ^  We  au|^r  well  of  a 
series  which  begins  so  satis&ctorily.' — 
Ttmes. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.  By  John 
Keble.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Walter  Lock,  D.D., 
Warden  of  Keble  College,  Ireland 
Professor  at  Oxford. 

'  The  volume  is  very  prettily  bound  and 
printed,  and  may  fairly^  claim  to  be  an 
advance  on  any  previous  editions.' — 
Guanlian. 

THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.  A 
Revised  Translation,  with  an  Intro- 


duction, by   C.    Bigg,    D.D.,    late 

Student  of  Christ  Church. 

A  practically  new  translation  of  this  book, 

which  the  reader  has,  almost  for  the  fiarst 

time,  exactly  in  the  shape  in  which  it 

left  ue  hands  of  the  autlior. 

'A  beautiful  and  scholarly  production.' — 

Sptaker. 
*A  nearer  approach  to  the  original  than 
has  yet  existed  in  English.' — Academy, 
A  BOOK  OF  DEVOTIONS.     By  J. 
W.  Stanbridge.  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Bain  ton.  Canon  of  York,  and  some- 
time Fellow  of  St.  John's  College. 
Oxford. 

It  is  probably  the  best  book  of  its  kind.     It 

deserve  high  commendation.' — Ckmrck 

Gazette. 

LYRA  INNOCENTIUM.     By  John 

Keble.      Edited,  with  Introduction 

and  Notes,  by  Walter  Lock,  D.D., 

Warden  of  Keble  College,  Oxford. 


Xeadete  of  VcliQion 

EditedbyRC.  BEECHING,M.A.    fVith  Portraits,  Cronm  ^w.    y.6d. 
A  series  of  short  biographies  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  religions 
life  and  thought  of  all  ages  and  countries. 
The  following  are  ready — 


CARDINAL  NEWMAN.     By  R.  H. 

HUTTON. 

JOHN  WESLEY.     By  J.  H.  Over- 

TON,  M.A 
BISHOP  WILBERFORCE.     By  G. 

W.  Daniell,  M.A. 


CARDINAL  MANNING.     By  A.  W. 

HUTTON,  M.A 

CHARLES  SIMEON.     By  H.  C.  G. 

Moule.  D.D. 
JOHN  KEBLE.    By  Waltek  Lock, 

D.D. 
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THOMAS   CHALMERS.      By   Mrs. 

OlIPH  ANT 

LANCELOT  ANDREWES.     By  R. 

L  Ottlky  M  a 
AUGUSTINE  OF  CANTERBURY. 

By  E.  L.  CUTTS,  D.D. 
WILLIAM      LAUD.      By    W.     H. 

HUTTON,  B.D. 
JOHN  KNOX.    By  F.  MacCunn. 


JOHN  HOWE.     By  R.  F.  HORTON, 
D.D. 
:  BISHOP  KEN.     By  F.  A.  CLARKE, 
I      M.A 

GEORGE    FOX,    THE    QUAKER. 
j      ByT.  HoDGKiN,  D.C.L. 
JOHN     DONNE.       By    Augustus 
Jessopp,  D.D. 


THOMAS   CRANMER.      By.  A.   J. 
Mason. 

Other  volnmes  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 


Fiction 


8IX    SHILLING    NOVELS 

Marie  Ck)relli's  Novels 

Large  crown  8tv.     6/.  each, 
A  ROMANCE  OF  TWO  WORLDS. 

Nineteenth  Edition, 
VENDETTA     Fifteenth  Edition, 
THELMA.     Twenty^first  Edition. 
ARDATH:     THE    STORY    OF    A 

DEAD  SELF.     Eleventh  EdiHon. 
THE   SOUL  OF  LILITH.      Ninth 

Edition. 
WORMWOOD.    Ninth  Edition. 
BARABBAS :    A  DREAM  OF  THE 
WORLDS    TRAGEDY.       Thirty- 
fourth  Edition. 

'  The  tender  reverence  of  the  treatment 
and  the  imaginative  beauty  of  the^  writ- 
ing have  reconciled  ua  to  the  daring  of 
the  conception,  and  the  conviction  is 
forced  on  us  that  even  so  exalted  a  sub* 
ject  cannot  be  made  too  familiar  to  us, 
provided  it  be  presented  in  the  true  spirit 
of  Christian  faith.    The  amplificauons 

Anthony  Hope's  Novels 

Crown  %vo,    6j.  each. 


of  the  Scripture  narrative  are  often  coa- 
ceived  witn  high  poetic  insight,  and  this 
"Dream  of  the  >Vor1d's  Tragedy"  is 
a  lofty  and  not  inadequate  pan^rase 
of  the  supreme  climax  of  the  inspired 
narrative.'— Z>«^/m  Retnew, 

THE     SORROWS      OF     SATAN. 
Fortieth  Edition, 

'  A  very  powerful  piece^  of  work.  .  .  .  The 
conception  is  magnificent,  and  is  likely 
to  win  an  abiding  place  within  the 
memory  of  man.  .  .  .  The  author  has 
immense  command  of  language  and  a 
limitless  audacity.  .  .  .  This  interesting 
and  remarkable  romance  will  live  long 
after  much  of  the  ephemeral  literature 
of  the  day  is  forgotten.  ...  A  literary 
phenomenon  .  .  .  novel,  and  even  sub- 
lime.'—W.  T.  Stbad  in  the  Review 
of  Reviews, 


THE  GOD  IN  THE  CAR.     Eighth 

Edition. 
'A  very  remarkable  book,  deserving  of 
critical  analysis  impossible  within  our 
limit ;  brilliant,  but  not  superficial ; 
well  considered,  but  not  elaborated ; 
constructed  with  the  proverbial  art  that 
ooncods,  but  yet  allows  itself  to  be 
enjoyed  by  readers  to  whom  fine  literary 
method  is  a  keen  pleasure.'—  The  World, 

A  CHANGE  OF  AIR.  Fifth  Edition, 
'A  graMfnl,  vivacious  comedy,   true   to 
human    nature.      The    characters    are 
traced  with  a  masterly  hand.' — Timet. 

A  MAN  OF  MARK.    Fourth  Edition, 

*0f  all  Mr.   Hope's  books,  "A  Man  of 

Mark"  b  the  one  which  best  compares 


with    "  The    Prisoner 
National  Ohseroer, 


of   Zenda."'— 


THE  CHRONICLES  OF   COUNT 
ANTONIO.     Fourth  Edition, 

'  It  is  a  perfectly  enchanting  story  of  love 
and  chivalry,  and  pure  romance.  The 
Count  is  the  most  constant,  desperate, 
and  modest  and  tender  of  lovers,  a  peer> 
less  gentleman,  an  intrepid  fighter,  a 
faithful  friend,  and  a  magnaninoot  foe.' 
— Guardum, 

PHROSO.      Illustrated     by    H.    R. 
Millar.    Fourth  Edition, 

'  The  tale  is  thoroughly  fresh,  oukrk  with 
vitality,  stirring  the  blood. '—.y/.  Jmtne^e 
Gazette, 
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*  A  story  of  adveacnre,  erery  page  of  which 

is  palpitating  with  action.'— ^/r«4vr. 

*  From  oavor  to  oorer  *'  Phroso"  not  only 

engaget  the  attention,  but  carries  the 
reader  in  little  whirls  of  delight  from 
adventure  to  adventure.'— ^cotftTM^. 

SIMON  DALE.     lUustrated.     Third 

Edition, 
***  Simon  Dale  "  is  one  of  the  best  historical 


romances  that  have  been  wiitteo  for  a 
long  while.' — St.  lames' s  GmMttte. 

*  A  brilliant  novel.    The  story  is  rapid  and 

most  excellently  told.  As  for  the  hero, 
he  is  a   perfect   hero  of   romance* — 

AtM€tUKHtHm 

*  There   b   searching  analysis   of  hnmaa 

nature,  with  a  most  ingeniously  con- 
structed plot.  Mr.  Hope  has  drawn  the 
contrasts  of  his  women  with  marveUoos 
subtlety  and  delicacy.' — Times. 


GKlbert  Parker^s  NoveUi 

Crffwm  Sfw.    6x.  each. 


PIERRE  AND  HIS  PEOPLE. 
FifUk  Sditiom. 

*  Stories  happily  coooeived  and  finely  ex- 

acted. 'There  is  strength  and  gemns  in 
Mr.  Parker's  style'— Z7mVjk  Tsiegrm/k. 

MRS.  FALCHION.    Fourth  Edition, 

*  A  ^endid  study  of  character.'— 

AtMsfuemm, 
'A  very  strikiiM[  and  admirable  noveU' — 
St.  Jamu^s  GmsstU. 

THE      TRANSLATION      OF      A 

SAVAGE 
'The  plot  is  original  and  one  difficult  to 
work  out ;  but  Mr.  Paricer  has  done  it 
with  great  skill  and  delicacy.  The 
reader  who  is  not  interested  in  this 
original,  fresh,  and  well-told  tale  must 
be  a  dull  person  indeed.'— 

Daily  CkronicU. 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD. 
Illustrated.    Sixth  Edition. 

*  A  rousing  and  dramatic  tale.   A  book  like 

Uiis,  in  which  swords  flash,  g[reat  sur- 
prises are  undertaken,  and  danny  deeds 
donef  in  which  men  and  women  live  and 
love  m  the  old  passionate  way,  is  a  joy 
inexpressible.* — Daily  Chromcis, 

WHEN    VALMOND     CAME     TO 
PONTIAC:   The  Story  of  a  Lost 
Napoleon.    Fourth  Edition. 
'Here  we  find  romance — real,  breathing, 
living  romance.    The  character  of  V^- 
mond  is  drawn  unerringly.    The  book 
must  be  read,  we  may  say  re-read,  for 
any  one  thoroughly  to  appreciate  Mr. 
Puker's  delicate  touch  and  innate  sym- 
pathy  with    humanity.'  —  Pall  Mall 
GamtU. 

AN  ADVENTURER  OF  THE 
NORTH :  The  Last  Adventures  of 
'  Pretty  Pierre.'    Second  Edition. 

'  The  present  book'  is  full  of  fine  and  mov- 
ing stories  of  the  great  North,  and  it 


will  add  to  Mr.  Parker's  already  high 
reputation. '— C/iayy»  Heralds 

THE  SEATS  OF  THE  MIGHTY. 
Illustrated.     Ninth  Edition. 

'The  best  thing  he  has  done;  ooe  of  the 
best  things  that  anyone  heidona  lately.* 
-5*/.  James's  GaeetU. 

'  Mr.  Parker  seems  to  become  stronger  and 
easier  with  eveir  serious  novel  that  he 
attempts.  He  snows  the  matured  power 
which  his  former  novels  have  led  us  to 
expect,  and  has  produced  a  really  fine 
historical  noveL'— ^  themmum. 

*  A  Kreat  book.'— ^/Im/I  amd  WhiU. 

THE  POMP  OF  THE  LAVILET- 
TES.  Second  Edition,  y.  6d. 
'Living,  breathing  romance,  genuine  and 
unforced  pathos,  and  a  deeper  and  more 
subtle  knowledge  of  human  nature  than 
Mr.  Parker  has  ever  displayed  before. 
It  is  in  a  word,  the  work  en  a  true  artist.* 
—Pall  Mall  GoMetts. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STRONG : 
a  Romance  of  Two  Kingdoms. 
Illustrated.    Fourth  Edition. 

'  Such  a  splendid  story,  so  splendidly  told, 
will  be  read  with  avidity,  and  wUl  add 
new  honour  even  to  Mr.  Parker's  reputa- 
tion.'—^/. James's  Gazette.^ 

'  No  one  who  takes  a  pleasure  in  literature 
but  will  read  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker's  latest 
romance  with  keen  enjoyment.  Tbemoe 
writing  is  so  good  as  to  be  a  deUght  in 
itself,  apart  altogether  from  the  interest 
of  the  tale.'— /'a//  Mall  GaeetU. 

'  Nothing  more  vigorous  or  more  human  has 
come  from  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker  than  this 
novel.  It  has  all  the  graphic  power  of 
his  last  book,  with  truer  feeling  for  the 
romance,  both  of  human  life  and  wild 
nature.  There  is  no  character  without  its 
unique  and  picturesque  interest.  Mr. 
Parker's  style^  especially  his  descriptive 
style,  has  in  this  book,  perhaos  even  more 
than  elsewhere,  aptness  ana  vitality.* — 
Literature. 
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8.  Baring  Gould's  Novels 

Crown  %vo,    6s.  each. 

*To  say  that  a  book  ii  by  the  author  of  "Mehalah"  is^  to  imply  that  it  contains  a 
story  cast  on  strong  lines,  contuning  dramatic  possibilities,  vivid  and  sympathetic  descrip- 
tions of  Nature,  and  a  wealth  of  ingenious  imageiy.' — Shaker. 

*  That  whatever  Mr.  Baring  Gould  writes  is  weA  wortn  reading,  is  a  condnuon  that  may 
be  verr  generally  accepted.  His  views  of  life  are  fresh  and  vigorous,  his  lanjinage 
pointed  and  characteristic,  the  incidents  of  which  he  makes  use  are  striking  and  onginu. 
his  characters  are  life-like,  and  though  somewhat  exceptional  people,  are  drawn  and 
coloured  with  artistic  force.  Add  to  this  that  his  descriptions  of  scenes  and  scenenr  are 
painted  with  the  loving  eyes  and  skilled  hands  of  a  master  of  his  art.  that  he  is  alwajrt 
fresh  and  never  dull,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  readers  have  gaineo  confidence  in  his 
power  of  amusing  and  satisfying  them,  and  that  year  by  year  his  popularity  widens.' — 
Court  Circuimr, 


ARMINELL.     Fourth  EdiHon. 

URITH.     Fifth  Edition, 

IN    THE    ROAR    OF   THE    SEA. 

Sixth  Edition. 
MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGEN- 

VEN.     Fourth  Edition. 
CHEAP  JACK  ZITA.  Fourth  Edition. 

THE  9UEEN  OF   LOVE.     Fourth 

Edition. 
MARGERY  OF  QUETHER.    Third 

Edition. 
JACQUETTA.     Third  Edition. 


KITTY  ALONE.     Fifth  EdiHon. 

NOl^MI.   Illustrated.   Fourth  EdiHon. 

THE  BROOM-SQUIRE.    Illustrated. 
Fourth  Edition, 

THE  PENxNYCOMEQUICKS. 
Third  Edition. 

DARTMOOR  IDYLLS. 

GUAVAS    THE    TINNER.      Illus- 
tiated.     Second  Edition. 

BLADYS.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 

DOMITI A    Illustrated.    Second  Edi- 
Hon. 


Oonan  Doyle.     ROUND  THE  RED 

LAMP.     By   A    Conan    Doyle. 

Sixth  Edition.     Crown  8tv.     6j. 

'The  book  is  far  and  away  the  best  view 

that  has  been  vouchsafed  us  behind  the 

scenes  of  the  consulting-room.*— ///kt- 

trated  London  Ntw*. 

Stanley  Weyman.  UNDER  THE 
RED  ROBE.  By  Stanley  Wey- 
man, Author  of  'A  Gentleman  of 
France.'  With  Illustrations  by  R.  C. 
Woodville.  Fourteenth  EdiHon. 
Crown  9vo.    6j. 

'  Every  one  who  reads  books  at  all  must 
read  this  thrilling  romance,  from  the 
first  page  of  which  to  the  last  the  breath- 
less reader  b  haled  along.  An  inwira- 
tion  of  manliness  and  courage.' — Daily 
CAromiele. 

Lucas  Malet.  THE  WAGES  OF 
SIN.  By  Lucas  Malet.  Thir- 
teenth EaiHon.    Crown  8fv.    65. 

Lnoas  Malet  THE  CARISSIMA 
By  Lucas  Malet,  Author  of  '  The 
Wages  of  Sin,'  etc.  Third  Edition. 
Croum  %vo.    6s. 


Oeorge  OiMdng.    THE  TOWN  TRA- 

VELLER.     By  George  Gissinc, 

Author  of  '  Demos,'  '  In  the  Year  of 

Jubilee,'  etc.    Second  EdiHon.     Cr. 

Svo.    6s. 

'It  is  a  bright  and  witty  book  above  all 

things.    Polly  Sparkes  is  a  splendid  bit 

of  work.'— Pa//  Matt  duette. 

'  The  spirit  of  Dickens  is  in  it.'— Bo^mmtu 

8.  B.  Orookett     LOCHINVAR.     By 

S.  R.  Crcx:kett,  Author  of  'The 

Raiders,'  etc     Illustrated.     Second 

EdiHon.     Crown  %vo.    6s. 

'  Full  of  gallantry  and  pathos,  of  the  clash 

of  arms,  and  brightened  by  e|»sodes  of 

humour  and  love.  .  .  .'-^IVestmrimittr 

GoMotte. 

B.  R.  Orookett     THE  STANDARD 
BEARER.     By  S.  R.  Crockett. 
Crown  8vo.    6s. 
*  A  delightful  tale  in  his  best  style.'— 

S/etUer. 
'  Mr.  Crockett  at  his  heal.* —Litermiure. 

Arthur  MonlMn.  TALES  OF 
MEAN  STREETS.  By  Arthur 
Morrison.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
8tv.    65. 
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*  Told  iHth  oonsammatt   art  And   eactra-  I 

ordinary  detail.  In  the  true  humanity  | 
of  the  book  lies  its  justification,  the 
permanence  of  its  interest,  and  its  in- 
dubitaUe  triiunph.' — AtluiuKum. 
*A  great  book.  The  author's  method  is 
amasingly  effective,  and  produces  a 
thrilling  sense  of  reality.  The  writer 
lays  upon  us  a  master  hand.  The  book 
u  simply  appalling  and  irresistible^  in 
its  interesL  It  is  humorous  also ;  with- 
out humour  it  would  not  make  the  mark 
it  is  certain  to  make.'— ff^ivriV. 

Arkliiir  Korrlson.  A  CHILD  OF 
THE  J  AGO.  Bv  Arthur  Morri- 
son.    Third  Edttion,     Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

*  The  book  is  a  masterpiece.'— /*«//  Jfo// 

GiuttU. 

*  Told  with  great  vigour  and  powerful  sim- 

plicity.'— AiJUiugum, 

Hn.    OUffDrd.      A     FLASH      OF 
SUMMER.    By  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clif- 
ford, Author  of  'Aunt  Anne,'  etc. 
Second  Edition,     Crown  Zvo.    (a. 
'  The  story  is  a  very  beautiful  one,  exquis- 
itely told.'— ^/f«Jl»r. 

Bmily  LawlMS.  HURRISH.  By  the 
Honble.  Emily  Lawless,  Author  of 
•Maelcho,'etc.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
8tv.    6i. 

Bmily  Lawless.    MAELCHO  :  a  Six- 
teenth Century  Romance.     By  the 
Honble.  Emily  Lawless.    Second 
Edition.     Crown  Bvo.     6s. 
'  A  really  great  book.'—S^ta/or. 
*  There  is  no  keener  pleasure  in  life  than 
the  recognition  of  genius.    A  piece  of 
work  of  Uie  first  order,  which  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  describe  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  literary  achievements  of  this 
generation.' — Mmnchtster  Guardian, 

Bmily  Lawless.  TRAITS  AND 
CONFIDENCES.  By  the  Honble. 
Emily  Lawless.    Crown  Bvo,    6s. 

&  W.  HornunfiT.    THE  AMATEUR 
CRACKSMAN.      By  E.  W.  HoR- 
NUNG.     Crown  Bvo.     6s. 
'An   audaciously  entertaining   volume.' — 

Spectaicr. 
'  Fascinating  and  entertaining  in  a  supreme 

degree.' — Daily  Mail. 
'We  are  fascinated  by  the  individuality, 
the  daring,  and  the  wonderful  coolness 
of  Raffles  the  resourceful,  and  follow 
him  breathlessly  in  his  career.' — World. 

Jane  Barlow.  A  CREEL  OF  IRISH 
STORIES.       By    Jane    Barlow, 


Author   of   'Irish    Idylls.'      Secmd 
Edition.     Crown  Bvo.     6s. 
'Vivid  and  singularly  n9l.*—Scattmmu. 

Jane  Barlcyw.     FROM  THE  EAST 

UNTO  THE   WEST.       By   jANE 

Barlow.     Crown  Bvo,    6s, 

*  The  genial  humour  and  never-laOing  fym> 

pathy  recommend  the  book  to  those  who 

like  healthy  fiction.' — Scatnma$t, 

lIr8.Cafiyn.  ANNEMAULEVERER. 
By  Mrs.  Caffyn  (Iou),  Author  of 
*  The  Yellow  Aster.'  Seamd  Editum, 
Crown  Bvo,    6s, 
'  The  author  leaves  with  us  a  most  delect- 
able addition  to  the  heroines  in  modem 
fiction,  and  she  has  established  herself 
as  one  of  the  leading  women  novelists  tA 
the  day.' — Daily  Chronicle. 
'  A  fine  conception  and  absorbingly  interest- 
ing.'— A  themtunt, 

Dorothea  Oerard.    THINGS  THAT 
HAVE   HAPPENED.     By  Doro- 
thea  Gerard,  Author  of  'Lady 
Baby.'     Crown  Bxfo,    6s, 
All  the  stories  are  delightful.'— ^SotffoMHC 

H.    Findlater.      THE    GREEN 
GRAVES  OF  BALGOWRIE.      By 
Jane     H.     Findlater.       Fourth 
Edition,     Crown  Bvo.     6s. 
A  powerful  and  vivid  storj.''—Stmiuimrd. 
A  beautiftd  story,  sad  and  strange  as  tmth 

itself.'— F«M/y  Fair. 
A  very  charming  and  pathetic  talc* — Pali 

MallGatette. 
A  singularlj  original,  clever,  and  bcantxfiil 

story.'— Guardiatt. 
Reveals  to  us  a  new  writer  of  nndonbced 

faculty  and  reserve  {orcm,*—S^mcifmtor. 
An  exquisite  idyll,  delicate,  affecting,  aund 

beautiful.'— i/oofc  and  WhiU, 

H.  Findlater.      A   DAUGHTER 
OF    STRIFE.     By  Jane    Helen 
Findlater.     Crown  Bvo,    6s. 
A  story  of  strong  human  interest.'— «Sc9/r* 


H.    Findlater.      RACHEL.      By 
Jane     H.     Findlater.       Second 
Edition.     Crown  Bvo,    6s, 
Powerful    and    sympathetic'  —  Giasgvw 

Herald. 
A  not  unworthy  successor  to  "  The  Green 

Graves  of  Bsugowrie."  *^42ritic, 

Mary     Findlater.       OVER      THE 
HILLS.      By   Mary    Findlatek. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
'  A  strong  and  fascinating  piece  of  work.' — 
Scotsman. 
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'  A  charming  romance,  and  fiill  of  incident. 

The  book  is  fresh  and  strong.' — Sptaker. 
'  A  strong  and  wise  book  of  deep  insight  and 

unflinching  tvan^*— Birmingham  Post, 

Mary  Flndlater.  BETTY  MUS- 
GRAVE.  By  Mary  Findlater. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  Bvo.    6s. 

*  Handled  with  dignity  and  delicacy.  .  .  . 

A  most  touching  story.' —S^ctatcr. 

*  Told  with  great  skill,  and  the  pathos  of  it 

rings  true  and  unfarced  throughout.' — 
Glatg^ow  Hemid. 

Alfred  OUivant.    OWD  BOB,  THE 

GREY  DOG  OF  KENMUIR.    By 

Alfred  Ollivant.  Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

'Weird,    thrilling,    strikingly   graphic' — 

Punch. 
'  We  admire  this  book.  .  .  .  It  is  one  to  read 
with  admiration  and  to  praise  with  en- 
thusiasm.' — Bookman. 
'  It  is  a  fine,  open-air,  blood-stirring  book, 
to  be  enjoy«]  by  every  man  and  woman 
to  whom  a  dog  is  dear.' — Literature. 

&   K.   OrOker.      PEGGY   OF   THE 
BARTONS.      By  B.   M.  Croker, 
Author     of     'Diana     Barrington.' 
Fourth  Edition,     Crown  Svo.     6s, 
Mrs.  Croker  excels  in  the  admirably  simple, 
easy,  and  direct  flow  of  her  narrative,  the 
briskness  of  her  dialogue,  and  the  geni- 
ality of  her  portraiture. '--.Sy«r/a/tfr. 
'  All  the  characters,  indeed,  are  drawn  with 
clearness  and  certainty ;  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  name  any  quality  essential  to 
first-class  work  which  is  lacking  from  this 
book.' — Saturdays  Review. 

H.  O.  WelUL  THE  STOLEN  BA- 
CILLUS, and  other  Stories.  By 
H.  G.  Wells.  Suond  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.    6s. 

*  They  are  the  impressions  of  a  very  striking 

imagination,  which,  it  would  seem,  has 
a  great  deal  within  its  nmch,* -Saturday 
Beview, 

H.  0.  W«Ul.  THE  PLATTNER 
STORY  AND  Others.  By  H.  G. 
Wells.  Second  Edition,  Cr,  Svo. 
6s. 

*  Weird  and  mysterious,  they  seem  to  hold 

the  reader  as  by  a  magic  spell.' — Scott- 


Ban  Jeazietta  Dnnoan.  A  VOYAGE 
OF  CONSOLATION.  By  Sara 
Jeanette  Duncan,  Author  of '  An 
American  Girl  in  London.'  Illus- 
trated.   Third  Edition.   Cr.  Svo,  6s, 


*A  most  delightfully  bright  book.'— 2>4i^> 

Teiegra^. 
'The  dialogue  is  full  of  wit.'— ^/Mr. 
'Laughter   lurks  in   every  page.' — Daily 

News. 

C.  F.  Keazy.  THE  JOURNALIST. 
By  C.  F.  Keary.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

'  It  is  rare  indeed  to  find  such  poetical  sym- 
pathy with  Nature  joined  to  close  study 
of  character  and  singularly  truthful  dia- 
logue :  but  then  "The  Journalist"  is 
altogether  a  rare  book.' — Athenaeum. 

E.  F.  BaiiMm.     DODO :  A  DETAIL 
OF  THE  DAY.    By  E.  F.  Benson. 
Sixteenth  Edition.  ^  Cr.  Svo,     6s. 
'  A  perpetual  feast  of  epigram  and  paradox.' 
'-Sj^aker, 

E.  F.  BeziBOn.    THE  VINTAGE.    By 

E.  F.  Benson.    Author  of  'Dodo.' 

Illustrated  by  G.  P.  Jacomb-Hood. 

Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo,    6s. 

'  Full  of  fire,  earnestness,  and  beauty.'— 

The  IVorld, 

E.  F.  Benson.    THE  CAPSINA.    By 

E.  F.  Benson.  Author  of  'Dodo.* 

With  Illustrations  by  G.  P.  Jacx)MB- 

Hood.   Second  Edition.   Cr.  Svo,  6s, 

'  The  story  moves  through  an  atmosphere 

of  heroism  and  adventure.'— /faMCMr/^ 

Mn.  Oliphiuit  SIR  ROBERTS 
FORTUNE.  By.  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Crown  Svo.     6s. 

Mn.  Oliiduuit  THE  TWO  MARYS. 
By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,    6s. 


Mn.  Olipbuit 
WALK.  By 
Second  Edition, 


THE  LADY'S 
Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Crown  Svo.    6s, 


W.B.Norrli.   MATTHEW  AUSTIN. 
By  W.  E.  NoRRis.  Author  of '  Made- 
moiselle de   Mersac,'  etc.     Fourth 
Edition,     Crown  Svo.    6s. 
'An  intellectoally  satisfactory  and  morally 
bracing  nortL'— Daily  Tel^^re^h. 

W.  B.NorTli.    HIS  GRACE.    ByW. 
E.  NoRRis.    Third  Edition,    Crown 
Svo.    6s, 
'  Mr.  Norris  has  drawn  a  really  fine  char- 
acter in  the  Duke.'— ^M/iumc. 

W.    B.    Nonli.      THE    DESPOTIC 
LADY  AND  OTHERS.    By  W.  E. 
NoRRis.     Crmon  Svo.    ts. 
'  A  bodj^  of  good  fiction  of  which  ao  mm 
will  tire.' — ScoUmoH. 
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W.B.NorTli.  CLARISSA  PURIOSA. 
By  W.  E.  NORRIS.     Cr,  Svo.    6s. 

*  As  amatory  it  b  admirable,  as  ujtu  ttet^i 

it  is  capital,  as  a  lay  sermon  studded 
with  gems  of  wit  and  wisdom  it  is  a 
model?— r*/  WtnU, 

W.  Claxk  BngMlL  MY  DANISH 
SWEETHEART.  By  W.  Clark 
Russell.  Illustrated.  Fourth 
Edition.     Crown  %vo.    ts. 

Bobert  Barr.    IN  THE  MIDST  OF 

ALARMS.      By     Robert     Barr. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  8w.    6i. 

'A  book  which  has  abundantly  satisfied  us 

byitscapital  humour.' — Daily  Ckrfticlt. 

'Mr.  Barr  nas achiered  a  triumph.' — Pall 

MaUGaM*ttt. 

Bobert  Barr.  THE  MUTABLE 
MANY.  By  Robert  Barr.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8tv.     6s. 

*  W^Tj  much  the  best  novel  that  Mr.  Barr 

hu  yet  given  us.  There  is  much  insight 
in  it,  and  much  excellent  humour.' — 
Daily  Ch$vmicle. 

Bobert  Barr.  THE  COUNTESS 
TEKLA.  By  Robert  Barr.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.    6s. 

*  ThriUing  and  brilliant.'— CrtVtc. 

'  Such  a  tale  as  Mr.  Barr's  would  ever 
receive  a  hearty  welcome.  Of  these 
medieval  romances,  which  are  now 
^ning  ground,  "  The  Countess  Tekla" 
u  the  very  best  we  have  seen.  The 
story  is  written  in  clear  English,  and  a 
picturesque,  moving  style.' — Pail  Mall 
GoMttie. 

Andrew  Balfour.  BY  STROKE  OF 
SWORD.  By  Andrew  Balfour. 
Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.    6s, 

A  ban<iuet  of  good  thln^* —Academy. 
'  A  recital  of  Uirilling  interest,  told  with 

unflagging  vigoox.^— Globe. 
An  unusually  excellent  example  of  a  semi- 
historic  romance.' — Worla. 

Andrew  Balfour.    TO  ARMS !     By 

Andrew     Balfour.       Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

'  The  marvellous  perils  through  which  Allan 

passes  are  told  in  powerful  and  lively 

fashion.'— P«//  Mali  Gatette. 

B.  B  Townahend.    LONE  PINE :  A 
Romance  of  Mexican  Life.     By  R. 
B.  TowNSHEND.     Crown  Svo.    6s. 
'  It  is  full  of  incident  amd  adventure.    The 
great  fight  is  as  thrilling  a  bit  of  fight- 
ing as  we  have  read  for  many  a  day.' — 
Shaker 


'  The  volume  is  evidently  the  work  of  a 
clever  writer  and  of  an  educated  and 
experienced  travellen' — Atkemmmm. 

J.  Kadaren  Cobten.    THE  KING 

OF    ANDAMAN:    A    SavicMir    of 

Society.    By  J.  Maclaren  Cobban. 

Crown  Svo.    6s. 

*An  unquestionably  interesting  book.    It 

contains  one  character,  at  least,  who  has 

in  him  the  root  of  immortality.' — Pall 

MallGautU. 

J.  Kadaren  Cobban.  WILT  THOU 
HAVE  THIS  WOMAN?  By  J. 
Maclaren  Cobban.    Cr.  %vo.    6s. 

J.  Kadaren  Cobban.  THE  ANGEL 
OF  THE  COVENANT.  By  J. 
Maclaren  Cobban.    Cr,  Zvo.   6s. 

*  Mr.  Cobban  has  achieved  a  work  of  such 
raure  distinction  that  there  is  nothing 
comparable  with  it  in  recent  Scottish 
romance.  It  is  a  great  historical  picture, 
in  which  fact  and  fancy  are  welded^  to- 
gether in  a  fine  realisation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  times.'— Pa//  MaUGoMeiU. 

KarsbaU  Bannden.  ROSE  A  CHAR- 

LITTE:     A    Romantic    Story    of 

Acadie.    By  Marshall  Saundeks. 

Crown  Svo.    6s. 

'Graceful   and    well    "tmXXtXi.*— Saturday 

Review. 
'Charmingly  told.  *-~Ma»cketierGmardiem. 

B.  N.  BtephemL     AN  ENEMY  TO 
THE  KING.    By  R.  N.  Stephens. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo,     6s. 
'  It  is  full  of  movement,  and  the  movement 

is  always  buoyant.'— ^ctftowAJs. 
'  A  stirring  story  with  plenty  of  movement.' 
—Block  oMd  White. 

Robert  mchena.     BYEWAVS.      By 

Robert     Hitchins.       Author     of 

'  Flames,  etc.*  Second  Edition.     Cr. 

Sx}o.    6s. 

'  The  work  is  undeniablv  that  of  a  man  of 

striking  imagination.  —Daily  News. 

Percy  White.  A  PASSIONATE  PIL- 
GRIM. By  Percy  White,  Author 
of  '  Mr.  Bailey-Martin.*   Cr,  Svo.   6s, 

W.  Pett  Bldffe.  SECRETARY  TO 
BAYNE,  M.P.  By  W.  Pett  Ridge. 
Crown  Svo.    6s. 

&  Dawion  and  A.  Koore.    ADRIAN 

ROME.     By  E.   Dawson  and  A. 

Moore,  Authors  of  'A  Comedy  of 

Masks.'     Crown  Svo.    6s. 

'  A  clever  novel   dealing  with  youth  and 

gen  ius. ' — A  cademy. 
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J.  8.  Fleteh«r.  THE  BUILDERS. 
By  J.  S.  Fletcher.  Author  of 
•when  Charles  i.  was  King.' 
Second  Edition.     Cr,  8tw.    61. 

J.  8.  netchar.     THE  PATHS  OF 
THE  PRUDENT.     By  J.  S.  FLET- 
CHER.    Croxitn  8fw.     61. 
'  The  story  has  a  curious  fascination  for  the 
reader,  and  the  theme  and  character  are 
handled  with  rare  ability.'— «S'<c»#»mbi«. 
'  Dorinthia  is  charming.    The  story  is  told 
with  t^taLihwBoaxit.'—PaUMailGauit*, 

J.  B.   Burton.    IN  THE  DAY  OF 

ADVERSITY.    By  T.  Bloundelle- 

BURTON.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8w.  dr. 

*  Unusually  interesting  and  full  of  highly 

dramatic  utuations.  —Cumrdiatu 

J.  B.  Burton.    DENOUNCED.     By 
J.    Bloundelle-Burton.      Second 
Edition.     Crown  ^vo.    6j. 
'  A  fine,  manly,  spirited  piece  of  work.* — 
Winid. 

J.    B.  Burton.     THE   CLASH    OF 

ARMS.     By  J.   Bloundelle-Bur- 

TON.    Second  Edition.     Cr.  ^vo.    6s. 

'A  brave  story — brave  in  deed,  brave  in 

word,  brave  in  thought.'— «$*/.  /anus's 

Gazstte, 

J.  B.  Burton.    ACROSS  THE  SALT 
SEAS.  By  J.  Bloundelle-Burton. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  ^xfo.    6j. 
'The  very  essence  of  the  true  romantic 
spirit.'— rrw/A. 


R.   Muiray  OlKflirlft      WILLOW- 
BRAKE.     By    R.    MURRAY   Gil- 
christ.   Crown  8tw.    6s. 
'  It  is  a  singularlv  pleasing  and  eminently 
wholesome  volume,  with   a  decidedly 
duurming   note    of  pathos  at    various 
points. ' — A  tktntnsm, 

W.  0.  Scully.    THE  WHITE  HECA- 
TOMB.    By  W.  C.  Scully,  Author 
of '  Kafir  Stories.'    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
'Reveals  a  marvellously  intimate  under- 
standing of  the  Kaffir  mmd.'—A/ricam 
Critic. 

W.    0.    Scully.      BETWEEN   SUN 

AND  SAND.    By  W.  C.  SCULLY, 

Author  of  *The  White  Hecatomb.' 

Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

*The  reader  passes  at  once  into  the  very 

atmosphere  of  the  African  desert :  the 

inexpressible  space  and  stillness  swallow 

him  up,  and  there  is  no  world  for  him  but 

that  immeasurable  waste.' — Atkenteum, 

M.  M.  Dowie.  GALLIA.  By  M^nie 
Muriel  Dowie,  Author  of  '  A  Girl 
in  the  Karpathians.'  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo,    6s. 

M.  M.  Dowie.  THE  CROOK  OF 
THE  BOUGH.  By  M^nie  MURIEL 
Dowie.     Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

Julian  OorbeU.  A  BUSINESS  IN 
GREAT  WATERS.  By  Julian 
CORBETT.  Second  Edition,  Cr.  Bvo. 
6s. 


OTHER  8DC-8HIUJNQ  NOVELS 

Crown  ovOm 


MISS  ERIN.    By  M.  E  Francis. 

ANANIAS.    By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Alan 
Brodrick. 

CORRAGEEN   IN    '98.       By    Mrs. 
Orpen. 

THE  PLUNDER  PIT.   By  J.  Keigh- 

LEY  SNOWDEN. 

CROSS  TRAILS.   By  Victor  Waite. 

SUCCESSORS    TO    THE  TITLE. 

By  Mrs.  Walford. 
KIRKHAM'S    FIND.       By    Mary 

Gaunt. 

DEADMAN'S.    By  MARY  Gaunt. 

CAPTAIN  JACOBUS :  A  ROMANCE 
OF  THE  ROAD.   By  L.  CoPE  CORN- 

FORD. 


By  L.  Cope 
By 


SONS  OF  ADVERSITY. 

CORNFORD. 

THE    KING    OF   ALBERIA. 
Laura  Daintrey. 

THE  DAUGHTER  OF  ALOUETTE. 
By  Mary  A.  Owen. 

CHILDREN    OF   THIS   WORLD. 
By  Ellen  F.  Pinsent. 

AN    ELECTRIC    SPARK.      By   G. 
Manville  Fenn. 

UNDER      SHADOW      OF      THE 
MISSION.    By  L.  S.  McChesney. 

THE   SPECULATORS.      By   J.   F. 
Brewer. 

THE    SPIRIT    OF    STORM.      By 
Ronald  Ross. 
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THE   QUEENSBERRY   CUP.     By 

CUVE  P.  WOLLEY. 

A  HOME  IN  INVERESK.  By  T. 
L.  Paton. 

miss  ARMSTRONGS  AND 
OTHER  CIRCUMSTANCES.  By 
John  Davidson. 

DR.  CONGALTON'S  LEGACY.  By 
Henry  Johnston. 

TIME  AND  THE  WOMAN.  By 
Richard  Pryce. 

THIS  MAN'S  DOMINION.  By  the 
Author  of '  A  High  LitUe  World.' 

DIOGENES  OF  LONDON.  By  H. 
B.  Marriott  Watson. 

THE   STONE   DRAGON.    By 

Murray  Gilchrist. 
A    VICARS    WIFE.      By    Evelyn 

Dickinson. 


ELSA    By  E.  M 'Queen  Gray. 

THE  SINGER  OF  MARLY.     By  I. 

Hooper. 
THE  FALL  OF  THE  SPARROW, 

By  M.  C.  Balfour. 

A  SERIOUS  COMEDY.  By  Herbert 

MORRAH. 

THE      FAITHFUL      CITY.        By 
Herbert  Morrah. 

IN  THE  GREAT  DEEP.     By  J.  A 
Barry. 

BIJLI.  THE  DANCER.    By  James 
Blythe  Patton. 

JOSIAH'S     WIFE.       By     Norma 

LORIMER. 

THE      PHILANTHROPIST.       By 
Lucy  Maynard. 

VAUSSORE.    By  Francis  Brune. 


THREE-AND-8IXPENNY    NOVELS 

Craum  8zv. 


DERRICK    VAUGHAN.     NOVEL- 

1ST.     4and  thousand.     By  Edna 

Lyall. 
THE  KLOOF  BRIDE.    By  Ernest 

Glanvillb. 
A  VENDETTA  OF  THE  DESERT. 

By  W.  C.  Scully. 
SUBJECT  TO  VANITY.    By  Mar- 
garet Benson. 
THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SPIDER,     By 

Bertram  Mitford. 
THE  MOVING  FINGER.    By  Mary 

Gaunt. 
JACO  TRELOAR.    By  J.  H.  Pearce. 
THE  DANCE  OF  THE   HOURS. 

By  *  Vera.* 
A  WOMAN* OF  FORTY.     By  Esut 

Stuart. 
A  CUMBERER  OF  THE  GROUND. 

By  Constance  Smith. 
THE  SIN  OF  ANGELS.    By  Evelyn 

Dickinson. 
AUT     DIABOLUS    AUT    NIHIL. 

By  X.  L. 
THE   COMING    OF   CUCULAIN. 

By  Standish  O'Grady. 
THE  GODS  GIVE  MY  DONKEY 

WINGS    By  Angus  Evan  Abbott. 


THE  STAR  GAZERS.     By  G.  Man- 

VILLE  FENN. 

THE   POISON   OF  ASPS.     By   R. 

Orton  Prowse. 
THE  QUIET  MRS.  FLEMING.    By 

D    Pryce 
DISENCHANTMENT.  By  F.  Mabel 

Robinson. 
THE    SQUIRE    OF   WANDALE& 

Bv  A   Shield 
A  REVEREND  GENTLEMAN.     By 

J.  M.  Cobban. 
A    DEPLORABLE    AFFAIR.      By 

W.  E   NORRIS. 
A  CAVALIERS  LADYE.    By  Mn. 

Dicker. 
THE   PRODIGALS.     By  Mrs. 

Oliphant. 
THE  SUPPLANTER.     By  P.  Neu- 
mann. 
A     MAN    WITH     BLACK      EYE- 

LASHES.    By  H.  A  Kennedy. 
A   HANDFUL  OF   EXOTICS.    By 

S.  Gordon. 
AN     ODD     EXPERIMENT.       By 

Hannah  Lynch. 
TALES  OF  NORTHUMBRIA.     By 

Howard  Pease. 
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HALP-OROWN     NOVELS 

Crown  Svo, 


HOVENDEN,  V.C.    By  F.  Mabel 

Robinson. 
THE  PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN.     By 

F.  Mabel  Robinson. 
MR.    BUTLER'S   WARD.      By    F. 

Mabel  Robinson. 
ELI'S  CHILDREN.     By  G.    Man- 

VILLE   FENN. 

A  DOUBLE  KNOT.    By  G.  Man- 

VILLE  FENN. 

DISARMED.      By   M.    Betham 

£0  W  AR  DS 

A   MARRIAGE  AT  SEA      By   W. 
Clark  Russell. 


IN  TENT  AND  BUNGALOW.    By 
the  Author  of  '  Indian  Idylls.' 

MY  STEWARDSHIP.     By  E. 
M 'Queen  Gray. 

JACK'S     FATHER.        By     W.     E. 
NORRIS. 

A  LOST  ILLUSION.     By  Leslie 
Keith. 


THE  TRUE  HISTORY  OF  JOSHUA 
DAVIDSON,  Christian  and  Com- 
munist. By  E.  Lynn  Lynton. 
EUventh  Edition,    Post  Svo,     is. 


Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

A  Series  0/ Books  hy  wtlUknomn  Authors^  well  iUustraUd, 
THREE-AND-8IXPENCE  EAOH 


THE  ICELANDER'S  SWORD.     By 

S.  Baring  Gould. 
TWO   LITTLE  CHILDREN  AND 

CHING.    By  Edith  E.  Cuthell. 
TODDLEBE>f'S  HERO.     By  M.  M. 

Blake. 
ONLY    A    GUARD -ROOM    DOG. 

By  Edith  E.  Cuthell. 
THE  DOCTOR  OF  THE  JULIET. 

By  Harry  Collingwood. 


MASTER  ROCKAFELLAR'S  VOY- 
AGE.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

SYD  BELTON :  Or,  The  Boy  who 
would  not  go  to  Sea.  By  G.  Man- 
VILLE  Fenn. 

THE  WALLYPUG  IN  LONDON. 
By  G.  E  Farrow. 

ADVENTURES  IN  WALLYPUG 
LAND.    By  G.  E.  Farrow.    5J. 


The  Peacock  Library 

A  Series  of  Books  for  Girls  by  well-known  Authors,  kandsomely  bounds 

and  well  illustrated. 


THREE-ANCK8IXPENOE  EACH 


A  PINCH  OF  EXPERIENCE.     By 

L.  B.  Walford. 
THE    RED    GRANGE.      By    Mrs. 

MOLESWORTH. 

THE  SECRET  OF  MADAME  DE 
MONLUC.  By  the  Author  of 
•Mdle.  Mori.' 

OUT  OF  THE  FASHION.  B  L. 
T.  Meade. 


By 


DUMPS.    By  Mrs.  Parr. 

A   GIRL  OF  THE   PEOPLE. 

L.  T.  Meade. 
HEPSY  GIPSY.     By  L.  T.  MbADB. 

THE    HONOURABLE    MISS.     By 

L.  T.  Mbadb. 
MY  LAND  OF  BEULAH.    By  Mrs. 

Lbith  Adams. 
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University   Extension  Series 

A  series  of  books  on  historical,  literary,  and  scientific  subjects,  suitable  for 
extension  students  and  home-reading  circles.  Each  volume  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  the  subjects  are  treated  oy  competent  writers  in  a  brood  and 
philosophic  spirit. 

Edited  by  J.  E.  SYMES,  M.A., 

Principal  of  University  College,  Nottingham. 
Crown  OV0.    Price  {with  some  exceptions)  2s,  6eL 

The  following  volumes  are  ready : — 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLAND.  By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins. 
LittD..  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Wad- 
ham  College,  Oxon.,  Cobden  Prize- 
man. SixtA  Edition,  Revised,  With 
Maps  and  Plans.    35. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY.  By  L.  L.  Price. 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxon. 
Second  Edition, 

PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY  :  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Industrial  Condi- 
tions of  the  Poor.  By  J.  A.  Hobson, 
M.A.      Fourth  Edition, 

VICTORIAN  POETS.  By  A  Sharp. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  By 
J.  E  Symes,  M.A 

PSYCHOLOGY.  By  F.  S.  Granger, 
M.A.    Second  Edition. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  PLANT 
LIFE  :  Lower  Forms.  By  G. 
Massee.      With  Illustrations, 

AIR  AND  WATER.  ByV.B.  Lewes, 
M.A     Illustrated, 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  LIFE  AND 
HEALTH.  By  C.  W.  Kimmins, 
M.A     Illustrated. 

THE  MECHANICS  OF  DAILY 
LIFE.  By  V.  P.  Sells,  M.  A  Illus- 
trated, 

ENGLISH  SOCIAL  REFORMERS. 
By  H.  DE  B.  Gibbins,  D.Litt.,  M.A. 

ENGLISH  TRADE  AND  FINANCE 
IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CEN- 
TURY.  By  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  B.A 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  FIRE.  The 
Elementary  Principles  of  Chemistry. 
By  M.  M.  Pattison  Muis,  M.A 
Illustrated. 


AGRICUL- 
By  M.  C 
Illustrated. 


A     TEXT-BOOK    OF 
TURAL     BOTANY. 
Potter,  M.A,  F.L.S. 
y.  td, 

THE  VAULT  OF  HEAVEN.  A 
Popular  Introduction  to  Astronomy. 
Bv  R.  A  Gregory.  With  nmmerous 
Illustrations. 

METEOROLOGY.  The  Elements  of 
Weather  and  Climate.  By  H.  N. 
Dickson,  F.R.S.E,  F.R.  Met.  Soc. 
Illustrated, 

A  MANUAL  OF  ELECTRICAL 
SCIENCE.  By  Geosge  J.  BuscH, 
M.A     With  numerous  lUusiraHons, 

y- 

THE  EARTH.  An  Introduction  to 
Physiography.  By  EvAN  Srau., 
M.A.    IllustraUd, 

INSECT  LIFE  By  F.  W.  Theo- 
bald, M.A.    Illustrated, 

ENGLISH  POETRY  FROM  BLAKE 
TO  BROWNING.  By  W.  M. 
Dixon,  M.A 

ENGLISH  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENT. By  E.  JENKS,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  at  University  CoUege, 
Liverpool. 

THE  GREEK  VIEW  OF  LIFE.  Bjr 
G.  L.  Dickinson,  Fellow  of  King^ 
College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition, 
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Social  Questions  oi  To-day 

Edited  by  H.  de  B.  GIBBINS,  LittD.,  M.A. 

Crcwn  %vo,    2s,  6d, 

A  series  of  Tolumes  upon  those  topics  of  social,  economic,  and  industrial 

interest  that  are  at  the  present  moment  foremost  in  the   public  mind. 

Each  volume  of  the  series  b  written  by  an  author  who  is  an  acknowledged 

authority  upon  the  subject  with  which  he  deals. 

TTie  following  Volumes  of  the  Series  are  ready : — 


TRADE    UNIONISM— NEW   AND 

OLD.     By  G.  Howell.       Second 

Edition. 
THE     CO  -  OPERATIVE     MOVE- 
MENT TO-DAY.     By  G.  J.  HoLY- 

OAKE.     Second  Edition, 
MUTUAL    THRIFT.      By  Rev.    J. 

Frome  Wilkin.son.  M.A. 
PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY.     By  J. 

A.  HOBSON,  M.A.     Fourth  Edition, 
THE  COMMERCE  OF  NATIONS. 

By  C.  F.  Bastablk,  M.A.,  Professor 

of  Economics   at   Trinity  College, 

Dublin.     Second  Edition. 
THE  ALIEN   INVASION.      By  W. 

H.  Wilkins,  B.A. 
THE    RURAL    EXODUS.      By   P. 

Anderson  Graham. 
LAND    NATIONALIZATION.      By 

Harold  Cox,  B.A. 
A    SHORTER    WORKING    DAY. 

By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins.  D.Litt..  M.A., 

and  R.  A.  Hadpield,  of  the  Hecla 

Works,  Sheffield. 
BACK  TO  THE  LAND :  An  Inquiry 

into  the  Cure  for  Rural  Depopulation. 

By  H.  E  Moore. 
TRUSTS,  POOLS  AND  CORNERS. 

By  J.  Stephen  Jeans. 
THE  FACTORY  SYSTEM.      By  R. 

W.  Cooke-Taylor. 


THE  STATE  AND  ITS  CHIL- 
DREN.  By  Gertrude  Tuckwell. 

WOMEN'S  WORK.  ByLADvDiLKE, 
Miss  BuLLEY,  and  Miss  Whitley. 

MUNICIPALITIES  AT  WORK. 
The  Municipal  Policy  of  Six  Great 
Towns,  anditslnfluenceon  their  Social 
Welfare.   By  Frederick  Dolman. 

SOCIALISM  AND  MODERN 
THOUGHT.     By  M.  Kaufmann. 

THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  WORK- 
ING CLASSES.   By  E.  BOWMAKER. 

MODERN  CIVILIZATION  IN 
SOME  OF  ITS  ECONOMIC 
ASPECTS.  By  W.  Cunningham, 
D.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College. 
Cambridge. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  UN- 
EMPLOYED. By  J.  A.  Hobson, 
B.A. 

LIFE  IN  WEST  LONDON.  By 
Arthur  Sherwell,  M.A  Second 
Edition. 

RAILWAY  NATIONALIZATION. 
By  CLEBfENT  Edwards. 

WORKHOUSES  AND  PAUPER- 
ISM.   By  Louisa  Twining. 

UNIVERSITY  AND  SOCIAL 
SETTLEMENTS.  By  W.  Reason, 
M.A. 


Classical  Translations 

Edited  by  H.  F.  FOX,  M.A. ,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 


iESCHYLUS  ■—  Agamemnon,  Ch5e- 
phoroe,  Eumenides.  Translated  by 
Lewis  Campbell,  LL.D.,  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  St.  Andrews.    $s. 

CICERO— De  Oratore  I.  Translated 
by  E  N.  P.  Moor,  M.A.    y.  6d. 

CICERO— Select  Orations(Pro  Milone, 
ProMurena,  Philippic  ii.,  In  Catili- 
nam).     Translated    by   H.    E.    D. 


Blakiston,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,    y, 

CICERO— De  Natura  Deorum.  Trans- 
lated by  F.  Brooks,  M.A.,  late 
Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
y.  6d, 

HORACE:  THE  ODES  AND 
EPODES.       Translated     by     A. 
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Crown  Svo.  u.  6d.  With  Vocabul- 
ary, or. 
NOTANDA  QUAEDAM :  Miscellan- 
eous Latin  Exercises  on  Common 
Rules  and  Idioms.  Third  Edition, 
Pcap.  %vo,  IS.  6d.   With  Vocabulary. 

LATIN  VOCABULARIES  FOR  RE- 
PETITION: Arranged  according  to 
Subjects.      EigJkiA  Edition,     Fcap, 

A  VOCABULARY  OF  LATIN 
IDIOMS.  z8«i<7.  Second  Edition,  u. 

STEPS  TO  GREEK.    i8«w.    u. 

A  SHORTER  GREEK  PRIMER. 
Crown  ^vo.     is.  6d. 

EASY  GREEK  PASSAGES  FOR 
UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.  TAird 
Edition  Revised.    Fcap.  8tw.    is.  6d. 

GREEK  VOCABULARIES  FOR 
REPETITION.    Arranged  accord- 


ing to  Subjects.  Second  Edition, 
Fcap.  Svo.  IS.  6d, 
GREEK  TESTAMENT  SELEC- 
TIONS. For  the  use  of  Schools. 
TAird  Edition.  With  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Vocabulary.    Fcap,  8tv. 

STEPS  TO  FRENCH.  FonrtA  Edi- 
tion.     iSmo.    Bd. 

FIRST  FRENCH  LESSONS.  FonrtA 
Edition  Revised.     Crown  Svo.     is. 

EASY  FRENCH  PASSAGES  FOR 
UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.  TAird 
Edition  revised.    Fcap.  Svo.     is.  6d. 

EASY  FRENCH  EXERCISES  ON 
ELEMENTARY  SYNTAX.  With 
Vocabulary.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.    2J.  6d,     Key  y,  net. 

FRENCH  VOCABULARIES  FOR 
REPETITION :  Arranged  according 
to  Subjects.  SeventA  Edition,  Fcap, 
Svo.     IS. 


SCHOOL  EXAMINATION  SERIES 
Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A.     Crown  Zvo.    zs.  6d. 


FRENCH     EXAMINATION 
PAPERS  IN  MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR  AND   IDIOMS.     By 
A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.     Tent  A 
Edition. 
A   Key,    issued  to   Tutors   and 
Private  Students  only,  to  be  had 
on  application  to  the  Publishers. 
FonrtA    Edition,      Crown   Svo. 
6s.  net. 
LATIN  EXAMINATION    PAPERS 
IN    MISCELLANEOUS    GRAM- 
MAR AND  IDIOMS.    ByA.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.     NintA  Edition, 
Key   [TAird  Edition)  issued  as 
above.     6s.  net. 
GREEK  EXAMINATION  PAPERS 
IN    MISCELLANEOUS    GRAM- 
MAR AND  IDIOMS.    By  A  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.    FiftA  Edition. 

Key  {Second  Edition)  issued  as 
above.   6s.  net. 


GERMAN  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS  IN  MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR  AND  IDIOMS.  By 
R.  J.  MoRiCH,  Manchester.  Fi/tA 
Edition. 
Key  (Second  Edition)  issued  as 
above.    6s.  net. 

HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY  EX- 
AMINATION  PAPERS.  By  C.  H. 
Spence.  M.A.,  Clifton  College. 
Second  Edition, 

SCIENCE     EXAMINATION 
PAPERS.     By  R,  E.  Steel,  M.A., 
F.C.S.     /n  two  vols. 
Part  I.  Chemistry ;  Partii.  Physics. 

GENERAL  KNOWLEDGE  EX- 
AMINATION  PAPERS  By  A, 
M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.  TAird 
Edition. 

Key  {Second  Edition)  issued 
above,    ys.  net. 
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